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PREFACE 


N ine years have |>a$$ed away since the first volume of this work 
^vas published, and the present volume has been in the press for 
more than two years. During the last seven years bad health has been 
responsible for many interrupdons. In the first volume manu¬ 
scripts were sparingly used, but in the present work numerous 
unpublished and almost unknown manuscripts have been referred 
to. These could notbecotlecccd easily, and it took time to read them; 
many of them were old and moth-eaten and it was not often easy to 
decipher the handwriting. It has not always been possible, how¬ 
ever, to give an elaborate account of the content of all these manu¬ 
scripts, for in many cases they contained no new mancr and had 
therefore only been mentioned by name, a fact which could be ascer¬ 
tained only after long and patient study, since records of them 
were previously unknown. A considerable delay was also caused 
in the writing of this volume by the fact that large portions of 
W’hat will appear in the third volume had to be compiled before 
the manuscripts liad left the author’s hands. In any event, the 
author offers his sincere apologies for the delay. 

The manuscript of the third volume has made good progress 
and, barring illness and other accidents, will soon be sent to 
press. This volume will contain a fairly elaborate account of the 
principal duaUstic and pluralistic sj'steins, such as the philosophy 
of thePniico-rdtra, fihaskara, Yamuna, EUmlnuja and his followers, 
Madhva and his folluweis, the BfOg/nata-purma and the Gaudiya 
school of V'aisnavism. The fourth and the fifth volumes wUl 
deal with the philosophy of Vaibbha and some other laser known 
schools of Vaismvism, the philosophy of the Purinas, Tantras, the 
different schools of Saivas, S^tas, Indian .Aathetica, the philo¬ 
sophy of right and law and the religious systems that have found 
their expression in some of the leadmg vernaculars of India. 

A new impression of the first volume is now in the press. The 
present volume contains four chapters on Sankara Vedanta, the 
Medical Speculation.^ of the .Ancient Hindus, and the Philosophy 
of the Yqga^'Ssiffha and the Bf;agavad-glta, A good deal of the 
Sankara Vedanta, especially in regard to its controversy with 
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vi Preface 

Bh§skaraf RamSnujat Madhva and thdr followers, still femains to 
be treated in the tliird volume. 

A word of explaiiation may tic needed with regard to the incluflicin 
in a work on Indian philosophy of the speculations of the Indian 
medical schools. Biology has recently played a great part in liberating 
philosophy from its old-world ideas. In ancient India, Biology had 
not grown into a separate science ; whatever biological ideas were 
current in India were mixed up with medical, osteological and 
physiological speculations^ the only branches of study in ancient 
India which may be regarded as constituting an experimental 
science* It was therefore thought that a comprehensive wort on 
the hifliory of Indian philosophy would be sadly defesetive without 
a chapter on these speculations^ which introduce also some dis¬ 
tinctly new ethical and eschatological concepts and a view of life 
which is wholly original. The biotogica] notions of grovrth^ de¬ 
velopment and heredity of these schools are no less interesting^ and 
their relations to the logical categories of Nyiya are very instructive. 

No attempt has been made to dravr any comparisDns or contrasts 
with Western philosophy^ since in a work of this type it would 
most likely have been misleading and would have obscured the 
real philosophical issues. The study here presented is strictly 
fajth^I to the original Sanskrit texts within the limits of the 
present writer^s capacities* Often the ground centered haa been 
wholly new and the materiab have been obtained by a direct and 
first-hand study of all available texts and manuscripts, Ncverthel^ 
some sources^ containing^ possibly, valuable materials^ inevitably ^ 
remain uuconsultedt for many new manuscripts will be discovered 
in futurCp^ and our knowledge of Indian philosophy must advance 
hut slowly. In apitc of the greatest care, errors of interpretation, 
exposition and expression may have crept in and for these the 
author craves the indulgence of symplhetic readers. 

Since the publication of the first volume of the present w^ork, 
many treatises On Indian philosophy have appeared in India and 
elsewhere. But it has nut been pc^ible to refer to many of these. 
The present attempt is mainly intended to give an exposition of 
Indian thought strictly on the basis of the original texts and 
commentaries^ and not to eradicate fabe views by indulging in 
controvcTsy; and, since the author takes upon himself the responsi¬ 
bility of all the interpretations of the texts that he ha^ used^ and since 
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Preface vii 

ho h^ drawn his m^Tenats moddy from them^ it has seldom been 
possible to refer to the efforts of his fellow-workers in the field. 
Occasjoiuilyp however^ he has had to discim and sometimes to bor¬ 
row the vic^^'s of other writers in the asse^ment of chronological 
facts, and he also expresses his indebtedness to such other writers 
who hav^e worked upon $ome of the special prohlems of Indian 
thought* It has been ^ugg^ted to him that it would have been better 
if the views of other writers had been fully criticized, but however 
that may be^ sudi criddsm has been considered as beyond the 
scope of this work* wbich^ as at present planned^ will cover some 
3000 pages when completed. 

The chronological views regarding the antiquity of the GUS may 
appear heretical^ but it h hoped that they may be deemed ex¬ 
cusable, for this is an age of toleration, and they are not more 
heredcaJ than the views of many distinguished writers on Indian 
chronology. In the chapter on the 0 |fa, some repetition of the 
same views in different contexis was inevitable on account of the 
looseness of the structure of the Cf/S, which is an ethico-religioiis 
treatise and not a system of philosophy. This, however, has been 
studiously avoided in the other chapters. Neither the 
nor the are systematic woi^ on philosophyi and yet no 
treatment of Indian philosophy can legitimateLy ignore their 
claims* For in a country^ where philosophy and religion have 
been inseparably associated, the value of such writings a$ breathe 
the spirit of philosophy cannot be over-esdinated, and no history 
of Indian philosophy worth the name can do without them- 

I have no words sufficient to express my gratitude to mv 
esteemed friend, Dr F. Thomas, Boden Professor of Sanskrit, 
Oxford, who went thrtiugh the proofs in two of their stages 
and thus co-operated with me in the trouble of correcting 
them* I fear that in spite of our joint efforts many errors have 
escaped ottr eyes, but had it not been for his kind help the 
imperfectioiis of the book would have been greater. I must similarly 
thank my friend, Mr Douglas Ainstie, for help with the proofs. 
My thanks are abo due to my pupils, Dr M* Eleade CBucharest), 
Mr Janakibaltabh Bhattacharyya, M.A., and my other friends, 
Messra Sstkari Mookeijee, M.A., Durgacharan Chatteijee, M.A,, 
Srish Chandra Das Gupta, MJV., md my daughter, Miss Maitreyi 
Devi, for the assistance th^ rendered me in getting the manuscript 
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viii Preface 

r«3dy for die press, mserdng diacntical marks, comparing the 
references and the like, and also in arranging the indci cards. But 
as none of them bad the whole charge of any of these tasks, and 
as their help was only of an occasional nature, the responsibility 
for imperfectiona belongs to the author and not to them. 


CakuttOt 1931 


SURENDRANATH DAS GUPTA 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE E^ANKARA SCHOOL OF VEDANTA (wnrtWd) 

The treatment of the uchoo] of SaAkara Vttfinta in the preceding 
chapter may be considered fairly sufficient for all ordinary pur¬ 
poses. But the reputation of this school of thought stands so high, 
and so i^y people are interested in it, that it was pointed out to 
me that it would be desirable to go into a little more detailed study 
of it. An additional justification for such a suggestion ts to be 
found in the regrettable fact that, though numerous elementary 
and half-infonned treatises have been published both in this 
country and in Europe, I do not know of any systematic study of 
the system in any of the modern languages of Europe or Asia 
which has been based on a firet-hand study of the works of the 
great thinkers of this school who followed Sankara and developed 
his system tn a remarkably recondite manner. The comparatively 
small compass of this chapter in a History of Indian Phitosophy 
cannot be expected to fulfil adequately such a demand; but still it 
may be expected that an attempt to bring out some of these 
materials by some amount of detailed study will be excusable, 
though it may seem slightly to d isturb the general plan of this work! 


Thft World-Appearance. 

The Upanifads, called also the Vedinta, cdntain passages which 
indicate very different lines of thought, theisde, pantheistic, of 
self as the only ultimate reality, creationism, etc. The works of 
those commentators who wrote commentaries on the Upani^ds 
before Sankara and tried to interpret them on the supposition that 
there was one uniform, systematic, dogmatic philosophy in them 
are now practically all lost, and all that we can know of them k 
contained tn the meagre references that are found in Sankara’s 
commentaries or the works of other, later, commentators. As an 
example 1 may refer to Bhanrprapanca, who tried to give a realistic 
interpretation of the Brhad-Sranyaka Ufiattifad by treating the 
world and souls as real emanations from God or Brahman*. 

* Fraamcnt* of Blmrtrpr«|)*flM fintn ilir writing* of Saiitara and hi* ccoi- 

hurdvsr*’* yjrttiha iut.-E bwn cotlMed by 
Pwf. m a paper rud n the Third Orictiu] Cbnfc«n« 

JO Mfldna JO [914, pubii&hcd m Madras in 1935. 
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The Sankara School of Vedanta [ ch . 

Sankard uiherited froni his prudeceisors the opinion that the 
Upanifads teach tis one consistent systematic phtlosophy, but, 
being under the influence of Gaud^pada, differed from tlicm 
on the nature of this philosophy, which he propounded so elabo¬ 
rately in all his commentaries on the Upani^ds and the Brahma- 
sUiras. 

The main thesis of Sankara, as has already been pointed out 
in the preceding chapter, consists of the view that Brahman alone 
is the ultimate reality, while everything else is false. He was 
interested in proving that this philosophy was preached in Ae 
Upani^ds; but in the Upani^ads there arc many passages which 
are clearly of a theistic and dualistic purport, and no amount of 
linguistic trickery could convincingly show* that these could yield 
a meaning which would support Sankara's thesis. Sankara there¬ 
fore introduces the distinction of a common-sense view (tyflcn- 
harika) and a philosophic view (pStamarihiha), and explains the 
Upani^ads on the supposition that, while there arc some paswgiis 
in them which describe things front a purely philosophic point of 
view', there are many others which speak of things only from a 
common-sense dualbiic view of a real world, real souls and a real 
God as creator. Sankara has applied this method of interpretation 
not only in his commentary on the Upani^ds, but also in his 
commentary on the Brattma-sUtra. Judging by the ffltrai alone, 
it does not seem to me dial the Brainm-tlitra supports the 
philosophical doctrine of Sankara, and there are some tSiras which 
Sankara himself interpreted in a dmlisric manner. He was never 
afraid of indulging in realistic interpretations; for he Muld easily get 
out of the difficulty by asserting that all the realistic conceptions 
found in the iBtTa$ or in the Upaniaad passages were merely an 
estimate of things from the common-sense point of view. Though 
on the basis of Sankara’s own atatements, as well as those of hia 
later commentators and other adherents of his school, there is 
hardly any room for doubt regarding the meaning and force of 
&hk^'s philosophy, yet at least one Indian scholar has sought 
to prove that Sankara’s philosophy was realistic^. That there was 
some amount of realism in Sankara is proved by his own con¬ 
fession, when he criticizes the uncomprotnisingBuddhisric idealists 
Or the so-called Buddhistic nihilist® (fffuyn-tjfldwtf). 

» AJvaii^ by K. VidySratna. publiihcd by tbc Calcutta Unlvcr- 

t lity PrcH. igt4. 
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T/ie World-Appearance 3 

I have already diacussed in a general way tn what sense according 
to the Vedanta, from the point of view of the Sankara school of 
Vedanta as interpreted by hia later adherents, the world is an 
illusion. But in the present section I propose to discuss Sankara's 
own suiemcnts, as well as the statements of some of his important 
follow ers, on the subject of the nature of world-illusion. ThU is 
one of the moat important points of the Sankara school of 
philosophy and needs a discussion in some derail. 

But b^ore I take it up, I am naturally reminded of the vtetvs 
of Buddhist idealiam and the so-called Buddhistic nihilism, and it 
^ms desirable that Sankara's doctrine of illusion should be treated 
in connection with the doctrines of illusion in those systems of 
Buddhistic thought which preceded Sankara. Taking the 
vada theory of Nag 3 ijuna and Candrakirti, we see that they ntan 
introduced the dis^crion between limited truth and absolute 
truth. Thus Nagaguna says in his Madhyamiks-sBtrai that the 
Buddhas pi^h thetr philosophy on the basis of two kinds of truth, 
truth as veiled by ignorance and depending on common-sense pre¬ 
suppositions and judgments (wjww/i-fofyd) and truth as unquallBed 
and ultii^te (paromdrtha-saiyay. The word samtTti literally means 
closed." Candrakirti explains tamvfti os meaning “closing on 
all sides and says that it is ignorance {ajadmt) which is denoted 
by the term here, because it covers the truth of all things*. 

In this sense the whole of the world of our experience of caus^ 
and effects, which we perceive and of which we speak, presents an 
appearance which is hidden by ignorance. This world is not con¬ 
tradicted in our world-experience; but, as each and every entity 
of ^is world is produced by other things or entities, and they 
again by others, and as we cannot specify the nature of each one 
of them without referring to other? which produced them or from 
which they originated, and tracing those again to other causes and 


’■ iftstf Mtyr unnupaintya budtihaiteitt dhamta-dfjatu} 

/oita^ia’ftijli-iatyittp ta sotyinp ca partmerieatah. 

, ,, ‘VA*«0a'm'll^-rei!ra,*xiv.S,p.4Vt, BJJ.wfirion. 

IbU. Csndiaklm howewr pra two other mcuiuiRs of the word fmmtti. wWcJi 
^ with the etynwhjRy. In thTl^t of the 

tv,o mwtngi menni intETdefMndent origiiuktipn or prdimyn^temutpJda 

ermvratioiwj world of whicK 

j ‘• 5 ' l-nswwc md which we are aupposed 

^ raperiBiK*, involving the kliowcf and the known— 

'“VWrto lika-tyatoiiilTt^, la at alfhidAeitt&liuihtyii.jgi:«,,.ja^dittik- 
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T/i£ Sankara School of Vedanta [ch- 

SO 00 ^ it is not possible to assert anything as to the natyre or 
characterisdc of anjthing as it b* Things are known to 

ua only as being the result of the coiubination of many entities or as 
product complexes^ Nothing is produced of itself, and so tlie pro¬ 
ducts are never by themselves self-cxbtent, but exist only through 
the coming together of different entities. That which has any nature 
of its own cannot owe its originadon to other complexes»and so there 
IS nothing in. our world-experience which has a nature of its own. 
The apparent rcaliw of the world has therefore the mysterious veil 
of ignorance over it, and it b this veil of ignorance which b referred 
to by the term hka~satnv^iQ, This b spoken of also as imthyu-s^mvfti 
(real ignorance)^ as distingubhed from mithyS-sm^^fd (false ignor¬ 
ance), properly used of the ordinary illusions and halluctoations 
of juagic^ mirage reflections p etc,^ Those appearances w^htch are 
due to sense-defects or other causes and are therefore corttradicted 
in experience are called because their falsehood is 

dbeovered in experience. The falsehood of the world-appearances * 
however, can be realised only when their real nature {paramartha- 
rUpa) as a succession of cssenceless products of causal complexes 
b properly understood. The world holds good and remains un¬ 
con tradicted and has all the appearance of realily in all our practical 
experiences, and it b only when it b understood that these pheno¬ 
mena have no nature of their own that they are considered false. 
All teachings in philosophy take for granted the worid-appearances^ 
subjective and objecuve, and try to give a rational analysb and 
^dmate of them ; and it b only through an experience of these 
world-phenomena and a rational understanding of tfiem that one 
realizes their truth as being a mere flotv of causes and effects devoid 
of essence. ITie appearance of the world as realiiy b therefore true 
only in a limbed manner during the period when the veil of ignor¬ 
ance b not removed from our eyes; and this b signified by 
designating the truth (mfyo) of the world as only hka-sammta^ 
Thb world-appearance b however relatively true when compared 
with the ordinary illusions of perception (when, e.g., a piece of 
rope IS perceived as a snakei or w'hen one sees a mirage in a desert). 

But a question arises—^if the world-appearance has no essence 
of its own, how^ is it that it appears to have one, or how is it 
that the world-phcnomem appear at all? To auch a question 
Nagaijuna's answer is that the appearance of the world b like the 
* Bodhi^€aFy^'at^a~piti^iikit, p. JS3 , Biblathca Iiidica Series, 1902- 
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appeinnc^ of mirages or dreams, wluch have no reality of their 
own, hut still present an objective appearance of realitj-^^ The 
world is not a mere nothingp like a lotus of the sky or the hare's 
horOj which are simply non-existent (ai^idyamaitay Thus there is 
not only the ultLimte truth ; there is also the relative 

truth of the phenotnenal world {foka-mmtjti-satyiiji there are^ 
further^ the scrtse 41 lu 5 ions, haliucinations and the like which are 
contradicted in ordinary experience {i2I0kit-^amv^ia or miitiyS- 
samtfta), and also that which is merely non-existent, like the harems 
horn. The error of world-appearance is considered as 

being of four kinds, viz. the consideration of the momentary as 
eternal, the consideration of the painful as being pleasurable, the 
consideration of the unholy as holy, and of that w^hich has no soul 
as having a soul*. And this error ts due to ignorance {nvidyd)^ 
CandrakJrti quotes a passage from xheArya-df^hMaya-paripfrik^^ 
in w^hich it is said that, just as a man may see in a dream that he 
is spending the night with the wife of the king, and, suddenly 
realizing that he is discovered, tries to fly for fear of his life 
(thus perceiving the presence of a woman, where there U-none), so 
w^e are alwap falling into the error of asserting that we have per¬ 
ceived the manifold world-appearance where there is none®. 

Such analogies of error naturally suggest the supposition that 
there must be $otne reality which is mistaken a$ some other things 
but, as has already been explainedt the Buddhists emphasized the 
fact that, in dreams^ the illusory appearances ivere no doubt objec¬ 
tively kndwm as objective presentations of which we had previously 
become aware—experiences through whidi we pass, though there 
is no reality on w'hieh these appearances rest or are imposed. It 
was here that Sankara differed. Thus, in his introduction to the 
commenlaiy on the Brahmii-siim he says that the essence of all 
illusory perception la that one thing is mistaken for another, that 
the qualities, characteristics or attributes of one thing are taken 
for the qualities, characteristics or attributes of another. Illusion 
ia defined as the false appearance in some object of something 

* Ika skandim- 

pafii:ake yc itC grihap lit y&h 

iti rc^ 'pixrtivtpiirydM^f. ^ latra 

ya itfaftwa ta viptny^ah ,,, .p&^ca-tkafidhmti mrdtmnka^ itamin ya 

mdlmttm mrni^hiMiv^iah ja vip^yflsah , CAndjv^Irti's ccmnfent^rf 
on iJnd, zxui. 13. C&mpoit it with the tt. j, Aiwidlifrafnj ^cna. 

* C^dnlclrd's commentixy on the Mdi^yamka-tUiTa, xxill. 13. 
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experienced before, resembling a memory image. It is explained by 
some Bs being the false affirmation of the characteristicfl of one thing 
in regard to another; others explain it as an error due to the non- 
apprehension of the difference between that which is wrongly 
apprehended and the misapprehended object which the former is 
wrongly suppKksed to be; othens think that, when one thing is 
misapprehended os another, the illusion consists in the fancying of 
the former enuty as being endowed with strange characteristics 
{viparlta-dharmatf^a)-, but in all these different waj's of analysis 
illusion fundamentally is nothing but the fabe appearance of 
one thing with the characteristics of another^ So also it may be 
that a conch-shell appears as silver or that one moon appears as 
two moons^, Sankara then suggests that^ since the universal self 
is feh through our feeling of *' I and since it b 
immediate in all experience {ap^irok^&)^ it b not absolutely un¬ 
related and miindicated experience, and consequently 

it is quite possible that the non-aelf (OTofmflir) and its charactcr- 
btica may be illusorily imposed upon the universal self. This 
illusory impcKsition of the non^setf and its characterbtics on the 
universal self is called nescience 

In hU commentary on Gaudaptda’a K^rikS^ t- dankam says 
that, when a piece of rope falsely appears as a snake, this is merely 
false impcisition or appearance, not cxbtencc. The illusory appear¬ 
ance of the snake did not really bring into existence a snakes 
which later on became non-cxbtcnt wrhen right knowledge super* 
veined^ It was a mere illusion, and the rope-snake had no exbtence 
at all*. Sahkam in commenting on Gaudapida’s KariM explains 
with approval GaudapSda's view that the world of common ex¬ 
perience b as illusory as a dream* Dreams are false; for in a dream 
a man may have the experience of going to distant places, and yet, 
when he wakes up, he finds that he haa been asleep for a few 
seconds only, and has not moved a foot from hb bed. The dream 
experiences arc therefore fabe, because they are contradicted by 
the waking experiences. But the waking experiences, being similar 
to dream experiences, are equally false. For both sets of ex¬ 
periences involve the duality of subject and object, and are therefore 

* SanJtarA'H A4hy^&^bkdfya mi the NiruKyii'BigBrm 

Bembty. X904. 

* Morpa fpg koIpitatvSt na In so T%dyelt^ ^ ^fta M 
hwfdhyd fndpstah sarpo tidynmSxoh law crcyAalo raVrifnft; 

I maya^mOuam. Gti^Hpldh^A K^k^, Ik 17* Arwdtlrmia Seriet. 
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fundamentaLly more or less the so that, If one of them is 

ftibCp the other iilso is fake. Tlie world-experience Is like other 
well-known Instances of iHosioa—the mirage^ for example^ Since 
it had no existence in the beginning, and will not have any existence 
in ihe endp neither can it have existence in the intervening period 
of appearance^ The objection that oar waking experiences fulfil 
practical purposes and have thus associated with them the prag- 
ntatic test of truth, which is absent in the case of dream experiences, 
is invalid; for the pragmatic tests of the waking experiences may 
well be contradicted by dream experiences; a man who goes 
to sleep after a sumptuous feast may well dream that he has been 
starving for days together. Both our Inner world of mind and its 
experiences and the outer objectivp w^orld are thus false creationa^. 
But Gaudapada and Sankara differ from the Sonyavidin Buddhists 
in this—that they think that even false creations must have some 
basis in truth. If a rope appears as a snake, the false creatloii of 
the snake has some basis in the truth of the rope; there could 
not be false creations and false appearances without any firm basis 
of truth (asp^iJd) underlying thern** Nagaijuna, it will be re¬ 
membered, tried to prove the falsity of all appearances on the 
ground of their being mterdependent and not having anj^hing 
which could be pointed out as their own nature. The dialectic 
being applicable to all appearances, there was nothing left which 
was not relative and interdependent, nothing which was self-^ 
evident by nature and which was intelligible by itself without 
reference to anything el&c. It is this interdependence and rebtivity 
of all appearances that was called nothingness” or by 

Nagarjuna. There was nodiiog which could be affirmed of anything 
independently by itself without reference to something else; nothing 
therefore could be conceived as having any cadence by itself- 
All appearances were therefore only interdependent phantom crea¬ 
tions; and it was precisely this interdependence that proved the 
essencelcssness of their natures. There was no basis of truth any¬ 
where- Inhere was nothing which had any essence. But neither 
Sankara nor Gaudaj^da appears to have tried to show why the 
inner world of thoughts, ideas, emotions^ volitions and the outer 
world of objects should be considered as being illusory appearances. 

*■ commrnuiy nn Kdrik^, ii, 1-14. 

■ jVfil W mr^tptui^ ktadt up 4 i(^bhyartir. ihiiL 
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Their main point seems to consist in a dogmatic statement that 
all appearances or experiences are false just as dream experi¬ 
ences are false, TTic imperfect analogy of ^'oking experiences 
is made into an argument, and the entire manifold of appcsirances 
is declared to be false. But h is urged at the same time that these 
false creations must have some basis of truth; the changing ap¬ 
pearances must have some unchanging baab on which they are 
imposed and this basis is the self (dlntrmj, or Brahman, which is 
the only thing that is permanent, unchanging and real. This self 
is die being of pure intelligence, which is one identical unit, 
negating a]] difierences and duality ioihtddho-oijRapti-mStfa-iattS- 
dvi^a-fGpetia'^^, Just as the false creation of “snake appears in the 
case of the “rope," so all such judgments as “ I am happy,” ” I am 
utihappy," “1 am ignorant,” “I am bom,” “I am old,” “I am 
with a body,” “ I perceive,” etc., arc all merely false predications 
associated with the self; they arc all false, changing and illusory 
predications, and it is only the self which remains permanent 
through all such judgments. The self is entirely different from all 
Such predications; it is self-luminous and self-manifcsdng, shining 
independently bj* itself. 

By applying the dialectic of mutual interdependence, pratltya- 
samutpada, Nigiijuna tried to prove that there was nothing which 
could be pointed out as the essence of anything as it is; but he 
did not explain how the appearances which were nothing more 
than phantom creations came to be what they were. How did 
the world-appearance of cssencelm interdependent phenomena 
show itself? Sankara did not try to prove with a keen logical 
dialectic that the world-appearance was false: he simply took it 
for granted, since tlie Upanisads proclaimed Brahman as the 
ultimate reality. But how did the world-appearance manifest itself? 
Sankara does not seem to go deeply into this question and simply 
pascs it over in asserting that this world-appearance is all due 
to Ignorance {avidyS)\ it could not be spoken of as either existing 
or non-e»stLng; it was merely ilJusoiy, like the conch-shell silver. 

ut Padmapida, who wrote the commen tary known as PaHta-padikH 
on the first four rfl/ror of Sankara’s commentary on the Brahma- 
says that the predsc meaning of the term “false conception ” 
{mthya-jSaRa) in Sankara’s introduction to his commentary on the 
Brakma-tutras is that there ts a force or pow'cr or potency (/nAtt) of 

* GAti4jipadi*i Karikh, ii. 17. 
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ne$cieiice whicK constitutes materiality {jfidMmika ^Jya-hkiih), 
and that it is thia potency which transforms itself into the stuff 
(up&dana) of the world-appearance^. It h well to remember in 
this connection that, according to Saiy^ara’s philosophyi it k not 
only the objective world dial constitutes the world of appeanmee^ 
but also the subjective tvorld of all experiences and predicates that 
may be associated with die self. Thus, when one says ‘M,** this 
ego-hood Is axmlyscd as involving two parts—the one» pure in- 
teIHgence or pure consciousn«s; and the other, the concept of 
subjectivity^ which k illuminated, expressed or manifested by the 
underlying pure intelligence with which it k falsely associated. 
The concept of subjecmhcy^ s^nds here as materiality, or objec¬ 
tivity, which is made to float up by the power of pure intelligence, 
thus causing the judgment “I am** or *T am a man*.** This 
avuiya-iaklt^ or powder of avidya^ sub$kt5 in the pure &elf and, on 
the one hand, arreata the revelation of its true nature Brahman, 
and, on the other hand, transforms itself into the various 
concepts associated with the psychological self of our ordinary 
experience’ll The illusion consists in the association of the psycho¬ 
logical qualities of thinking, feeling, wilting, etc^ with the tran^^ 
cendent or universal i^]i(praiyak-ati)i ITicse psychological deter^ 
minationa art all mutually connected w idi one another. Thus, to 
be able to enjoy pleasures, one must first act; one can only act 
w'hen one has attachments, antipathies and desires, and one can 
have attachments and desires only w hen one has experienced joys 
and sorrow's—so these p^'cholog^cal deteiminauons in a beginning¬ 
less cjxle are always naturally associated with the transcendent 
self-luminous selP. 

ft should be clear from tlie fot^gobg dkeussbn that, a$ 
Padmapada or Pratliattiian explains, ajMna or nescience is 
some kind of indefinable stuff out of the transformations of which 
subjective psychological experiences and the tvorld of objects have 
come into being. Thk k not the ajham of the Buddhists, 

i.e. a wrong notion or misconception, and this or illusion;, 

^ p. 4, the Vizina^gnuw 1891. 

■ apncrl''^riTl>Y^ >'0 cid-tka^rasah faiwnjpu iftd-ka/a-iBrhkOnta- 

tayd tokfa^io yupnad^ar^thmya rmmii^-tfkMmdnasyn t/imbh^tijvdvakhdsah 
€tja atffrydiak- Hfid. p. 3. 

* id praiyiik^tt krtihma^rD^nitpdrahhdiam pratiimJhnmi akai^dFifd- 
y^atad^rUpa^pratzAhOia^ttiMtinam ra bhavati. Ibid, p, 5. 

* PmkfiiAUnzLn^ Panta^pddikd^Hrarima^ p, lo, ihe Smiulmt 

189^, t 
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b not the viparyaya of Nigaijuita ■ for here it is a positive power 
or stuffs I'hus Prakl^tmm argues that aU effects have at their 
back some cause, which forms their stuff or material; the world- 
appearance, being also an effect^ must have some stuff out of which 
it has evolved or was made up; and ajUana^ lying in the trans¬ 
cendent self as a separate power^ is such a material cause^. This 
irrtie/v^-potency in the tnnscendent self is positive in its nature. 
This positive is directly perceived in auch immediate per¬ 

ceptions as ‘M do not know myself or others/^ and can also be 
inferred or comprehended by implication*. The fact that ajndna 
or avidya i$ apoken of as a power inherent in tlie transcendent self 
shows that it is dqKrndcnt thereon; avuiyS is not.hoAvever^a power^ 
but a substance or entity which certain powers by which it 
transforms itself into the cjosmic appearances^ subjective and ob* 
jectivc; yet it is called a power^ or because of its dependence 

(para-tantraiS) on the transcendent self ^ and it is m consideration 
of the entire dependence of at^idya and its transformations on the 
self that the self is regarded as the material cause of all effects— 
the cosmic appearance of the world and the mind*. The self thus 
not only holds the aj^dna within it as a dependent function, 
but in spite of its self-luminosity it can be reacted upon by the 
ajnma with its manifold powers in such a w'ay that it can be 
veiled by thia ajUdna and made the under lying basis of all world- 
appearances of iy^dM-transforma lions*, 

Appaya Dlksitap referring in hU Siddhantadcia to the vjew^ of 
the writer of the Pad 3 rtfta-tattva^ summames the matter thus: 
Brahman and Maya form together the material cause 
upadiinam)^ and hence it 1$ that in the world-appearance there are 
two distinct chamctemiks, "being*' (satid) from Brahmiin and 
materiality (j^ya) from Maya. Brahman is the cause, as the 
unchanging basis of the Miya, which is the cause as being the 

^ tarvum m Mryam i^piSdUnarji b^'^-kdryalvdl iiy ttimmdtidl 

miJty^iha-tid^jn^airfmkaift rniihyd-^k^tum adhydtim upaJdmi- 

jypi ii-ii. 

* n4d. p. 

* i^fir iiy dimti^para-tfmlriMliiyii dlrmimih janya-k.^ryopdddjtHi^’a nirvodk^ 

f r£t?am^ Ihid. p. 13, fakti^ 

ntatyOsttjpt iakii-iijbda upait4ritah. Mtio&'a 

Pf 6^1 ChowkhlinbA Sanikril; Bwk Depot, Berrvea, 1902. 

* &tiih iVUprakAi^ 'pi Almatd vifitra^iskti-bhA^i-rQpAvtd^ a^priiyuktam Aua- 

ra^aip dttfap^ihnatjam. RjimARindi Sdrlffvmtt'f Chow- 

1 , klumbt Sftiukrit Bc>qk Depot, l^ai* 
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stuff that actually undergoea tranafarmatloit^, Vacaspati Miira 
also coned ves Brahman Jointly with its avidy^^ to be the trmterial 
eausc of the world {mdyS-sah'ta^brakmopJldaium)^^ In bss adora¬ 
tion hymn at the beginning of hi$ Bhomatl he describes Brahman 
as bemg in association with its companion, the indefinable iwidy^^ 
the unchanging cause of the entire objective universe®. Sar^^a- 
jnacma Muni, however, does not wish to give inaya the same degree 
of co-operation in the production of the world-appearance as 
Brahman, and considers the latter to be the real material cause of 
the world through the instnimentality of Miyl; for Brahman, 
being absolutely changeless^ cannot by itself be considered as cause, 
so that, when Brahman is spohen of as cause, this can only be in a 
remote and modified sense {upatoksitna)^ through the instrumen¬ 
tality of mSya*. The author of the SiddMnta-mtiktSvab is referred 
to by Appaya Dlk^ita as holding that it is the mayM and m^a alone 
that forms the stuff of the world-appearance; and that Brahman 
is not in any way the material cause of the universe, but that it is 
only the basis of the subsistence of maya and is only from that 
point of t^ew spoken of as being the material cause*. 

It b clear that the above differences of view regarding the 
nature of the relation bet^\'een iriay^ and the self or Brahman in 
the production of the world-appearance are mere scholastic dis¬ 
putes over words or modes of tHpression, and have but little 
philosophical significance. As has already been said, these ques¬ 
tions do not seem to have arisen in ^ankara^s mind. He did not 
think it worth while to explain anything definitely regarding the 
nature of mddyS and lis relation «ith Brahman^ and the part that 
it played in supplying the material stuff of the univei^e. The world 
was an illusion, and Brahman the basis of truth on w^hich these 

illusions appeared; for even illusions required something on which 
they could appear. He never faced squarely the difficulties that 
are naturally connected with the theor>v, and wa$ not therefore 
concerned to ecplain the definite relation of mSya to Brahman 
in connection with the production of the phantom show of the 
universe* The natural objection against such views b that the term 

^ Stddhdni^-ltia^ p. ts, V.S. Seriet, i%o. 

* on SsiAkArrit'i i. a, Nin^^y^-SigEira Prc^> ]g<?4r 

w&fif. p. 1. 

* [.331. BMO S^^trS'* odilion. 

" SUdkdTtta-lriit, p. i2i V^. 5rjie», 
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avuiyy (formed by corapounding the negative particle a and 
vidya knowledge ”) may mean ei ther absence of knowledge (vidyd- 
bhsvaji) or fake knowledge {mthyd-Jdanam ); and in nei ther of these 
meanings can it be supposed to behave as the material cause or 
substance-stuff of anything; for a false knowledge cannot be a 
sul^tancc out of w hich other things are imdei. The answer given 
by Anandabodha Bhatfaraka to such an objeeaon is that this avidyd 
IS not a psychological ignorance, but a special technical categorj', 
which IS beginninglesa and indefinable [anSdy-aBhvdeyavidydira- 
yanStf The acceptance of such a category is a hypothesis w hich 
is justified in holding as valid, since it explains the facta. 
Effects must have some cause behind them, and a mere instru¬ 
mental cause ^not explain the origination of the substratum of 
the effect; again, effects which are not true cannot have for their 
matcnal t^use that which is true, nor can thev 

^vc for their matenal cause that which is absolutely non-existent, 
since the matenal cause of the world can neither be true nor 
any ing ^^hich is absolutely non-existetit, the hypothesis, is 
namra ly forced upon the Vedantists that the material cause of 
this fake world-appearance is an entitv which » neither existent 
nor non-exbtent^ Anandabodha in haPram^a-rnm quotes ap¬ 
provingly from the Brafima-tattca-TaittlkfS of VSeaspatt to show that 
atddya is called avidyd or nescience because it Is a hypothetic 
cat^c^ry which is neither "is“ nor "is not" and is therefore 
unmtclltgible; avidya signifies particularly the tuiintelhgibiUty of 
this lat^oiy*. Anandabodha points out that the acceptance of 
avidya is merely the logical consequence of indicating some 
possible cause of the world-appearance—considering the nature 
of the world-appearance as it is, its cause can only be something 
which neither is nor Is not; but what we understand by such 
a category, we cannot say; it is plainly unintelligible; the logical 
t^uiremcnts of such a category merely indicate that that which is 
the material cause of this falw world-appearance cannot be re¬ 
garded either as existing or as non-esisting; but this does not 


J ** mUhySdSenatt oil ha €t>b/Ntiin^ at SQmavOM- 

Sts p..i, cb...KS. 

* pp, 
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make this concept dther intelligibk or consistecit^, The concept 
of ittndya is thus pklnly unintelligible and incondstent. 


Thought and its Object in Buddhism and in Vedanta- 

The Vedinta takes a twofold vieiv of things; the first vievr refers 
to ultimate reality and the second to appearance. This ultimate 
reahty b pure mtellLgencc^ as Identical with pure faHss and pure 
being, 'fhis is called ultimatdy real m the sense that it b regarded 
as changeless. By pure Intelligence the VedInta does not mean the 
ordinaiy cognitional states; for th^ have a subjective and an 
objective content which are extraneous to diem. This pure in¬ 
telligence b pure immediacy^ identical with the feet of revebdon 
found in atl our conscious states. Our apprehensions of objects 
are in some sense events involving both a subjeedve and an ob¬ 
jective content; but their special feature in every casei$ a revebtoiy 
inw^ardness or immediacy which is non-tempom! and changeless. 
The fact that we see^ hear, feel^ touch, think, remember is equi- 
vatent to saying that there are various kinds of cognizings. But 
what b the nature of thb cognizing? Is it an act or a fact? When 
I see a blue colour, there is a blue object, there is a peculiar 
revetauon of an appeaiance as blue and a revelation of the “ I" 
as perceiver. The revelation is such that it is both a revelation of 
a certain character as blue and of a certain thing called the blue 
object. When a revelation nccu^ in perception^ It is one and 
it reveab both the object and its appearance in a certain 
character as blue. The revelation Is not the product of a certain 
rebtion wrhich happens to subsist at any time between the 
character-appearance and the object; for both the character^ 
appearance as blue and the object are given in revelation. The 
revelation is self-evident and stands unique by itself* WTiether I see, 
or hear, or feehor change/the fact remains that there is some sort 
of an awareness which docs not change. Awareness is ever present 
by itself and docs not undergo the changes that its contents undergo, 

I may remember that I had seen a blue object five minutes pre¬ 
viously; but, when I do thb^what f perceive is the image of a blue 
object, with certain temporal and spatial rebtionST which arises or 

* M pr^^tfyogf^mnip^in&i yauktikatt^pFahufaBa^ 

pJvdd na tv idmOHjtHya^unnpddanSya ity ttvociima. Frarndna^ 

mata, p. 10 . 
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becomes revealed; but the revelation itself cannot be ret^ealcd 
may be consdtuw, but I cannot be conscious of con- 
^ousness. For consdousness as such, though ever present in tts 
immediacy, cannot become an object of any other consciousness, 
rtiere cannot be any such thing as the awareness of an awareness 
or ihe awareness of the awareness of an awareness, though ivc may 
multiply such phiBses in language at our pleasure. When I re- 
m™ber that I have been to Trinity College this morning, that 

through Church Street and Trinity Street; my movements through 
them are tempomlly pushed backward, but all this is a revelation 
as image at the present moment and not a revelation of g past 

tW I this presrnt image in my way reveals 

Aat particular as the object of the present reCelation. Out 

nrL!^" 7 ^ ^ f«>«» 

mebtion. Revelation as such is idenUcaJ and, since this is so, one 

thaf “ 4■* lo say 

’ ‘ ^ becomes itself over again. It is 

terminology that Identity 
thus desenbed. Identity thus understood is different from what 
we understand by identity os a relation. Identity understood as a 
relation presupposes some difference or otherness and thus is not 
aclf^ni^ed. And it is because it is not self-contained that it 
an be called a relaPon. When it is said that A is identical with A, 

^ afT”* 5^' 7 various occasions or contents in which 

^ppMred It always signified the same thing, or that it had the 

nf the English 

alphabet Idenhty m this sense is a function of thought not 

n^ ^lut^rerekti*'^^ h opponent:)' or other- 

ouito^f a f? otherness in it; it is absolutely ubi¬ 

quitous and homogeneous. But the identitv of revelation of which 
^are speaking does not mean that the revelation signifies the 
thmg amidst a diversity of contents: it is simp^the one 
and devoid of any numeric J ur other 
“ h ” H ^ from “noiv*^ and *^then 

ere an there, siJch " or*'not such” and this ” or “that*** 

Cons».om„« «:lf-,hinu,g *lf c|,„ i„ ,^1, „„ 

. the fact of the revcUora or the entity of the «;lf. If conceive 
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of revelation in this way, it » aa error to mate any distinction in 
revelation as the revebtion of the past or the revelation of the 
present moment. For moments are revcsicd as objects are re¬ 
eled; they do not constitute revelation or form any part of it. 
This revelation is identical with the self-shining self to whicli 
everything else has to be related in order to be known. 

“ Is oognbing an act or a fact? ” Befom this can be answered 
Ae point to be made dear is what is meant by cognising. If we 
Ignore the aspect of levelation and speak of mental states which 
Can be looked at from the point of view of temporal or qualitative 
change of character, we must speak of them as acts or events. If 
we ImIc at my menLil state as possessing certain characters and 
relations to its objects, we have to speak of these aspects. But, if 
we look at cogniiting from the point of view of its ultimate truth 
and reality as gelation, we cannot call it either an act or a faetj 
for, as revelation, it b unique and unchangeable in itself. All 
relations and characters are revealed in it, it is self-evident and 
IS at once in and beyond them all. WTiether we dream or wake 
whether we experience an illusion or a truth, revelation is always' 
there, \yhen we look at our mental states, we find that they are 
always changing, but thb is so only with reference to the contents. 
.Apart from this there is a continuity in our conscious life. By 
this continuity the Vedinta apprehends not any sort of coherence 
in our ideas, but the fact of the permanence of revelation. It 
may be asked what remains of revelation, if the mental states are 
taken away. This question is not admissible i for the mental states 
do not form part of revelation; they are rendered conscious by 
Coming into relation with ro'clation. This ^tegory is the ultimate 
reality. It is not self or subject in the sense in which self or ego 
IS ordinarily underetood. For what is ordinarily undemood as the 
ego or the ‘'I" is as much a content of the perception of the 
moment as any other objective content. It is not impossible that 
any particular objective content may be revealed at any time 
without the corresponding "1 perceive*' being explicitly revealed 
at the same time. The notion of ego or “ I” does not refer to an 
everlasting abiding independent self or perron; for this notion is 
as changing as any other objective content. The " I" has no definite 
real content as referring to an existing entity, bot is only 
a particular mode of mind which is often associated, as 3 
relatively abiding content, with other changing contents of the - 
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mind. As such, it is as changeable as is any other object. “ I knotv 
this" only means that there is a revelation, which at one sweep 
reveals both the “this*’ and the “I.” So far as the revelation 
appears as revealing the “this" and the "1," it )$ manifested in 
a subjective mental state having a particular conscious centre 
different from other similar centres. But, since revelation cannot 
in reality be individuated, all that we may say about " I ” or 
“mine," “thou” or “thine," falls outside it. They are all contents, 
having some indefinite existence of their own and revealed by this 
principle of revelation under certain conditions. This principle of 
revelation thus has a reality in quite a different sense from that 
which is used to de^gnate the existence of any other object. All 
otlier objects are dependent upon this principle of revelation for 
their manifestadon, and their nature or essence, out of connection 
with it, cannot be defined or described. They are not self-evident, 
but are only expressed by coming into some sort of relation 
with this principle. We have already seen that this principle 
cannot be either subjective or objective. For all considera¬ 
tions of subject or object fall outside it and do not in any 
tvav qualify it, but are only revealed by it. ITiere are thus two 
principles, the principle of revelation'and all that which ia re¬ 
vealed by it. The principle of revelation is one; for there is nothing 
else like it; it alone is real in the highest and truest sense. It is 
absolute in the sense that there is no growth, decay, evolution or 
change in it, and it ia perfectly complete in itself. It is infinite in 
the sense that no fimtude can form part of it, though through it all 
hnitude Is being constantly revealed. It is all-pervading in the 
sense that no spatial or temporal limits can be said to ai^ect it in 
any way, though all these are being constantly revealed by it. It is 
neither in my head nor m my body nor in the space before me; 
but yet there is nowhere that it ia not, ft has sometimes been 
designated as the" Self "or ornron, but only in the sense of denoting 

its nature as the supreme essence and tianscendcnt reality of all_ 

the Brahman, 

.\part from this principle of revelation, all else b constituted 
of a substancelcss indefinable stuff called m^&. In some schools 
of Sankara Vedanta it is said that ail is pure and simple illusion, 
that things exist only when they are perceived and dissolve into 
nothingness as soon as we cease to perceive them; this school has 
been designated the Dnti-srfti school, a doctrine which has been 
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briefly explained in the tenth chapter of the present work^ One of 
the mo^t Itnpof tarit texts of this sehool is the SiddhMFiia-tnukttivdh by 
Prakasananda/** Prakaiinatida seems to have taken his inspiration 
from the and he denied the existence of things when 

they arc not perceived {aj^afn-sattvanabhyupagoma). He tried to 
show that there were no gmunds for holding that external objects 
existed even when they were not perceived or that external objects 
had a reality independent of their perceptions. Examining the 
capacity of perception as a proof to establish thb difference be- 
ttveen perception and its object, he sjrgued that, since the dilferenoe 
between the awarcnc$$ and its object was a quality of the awareness, 
the awareness itself was not competent to grasp thLs quality in the 
objectras it was one of the constituents of the complex quality 
involving a difference of the a\vareness and its object; to assert 
the contrary would be a fallacy uf self-dependence {Mlmairayatva}^ 
If the apprehended difference is a complex, auch as difference- 
betw'ccn-awareness-and-its-objcct,” and if this complex is a quality 
which 13 apprehended as existing In the object^ it has to be assumed 
that, in order that the nature of awareness may be rcalbed, vindi¬ 
cated orestablished^ it must depend upon itself involved as a con- 
stituent in the complex ^'differencc-bct^veen-awareness-and-its^ 
object” directly and immediately—-which comes to the same thing 
as saying that awareness becomes aware of itself by being aware 
of itself; this is impossible and is called the logical fallacv of self- 


J 4 qfIm^ Pkiiu,typhy, voL i. pp. +77-47a- by S. N. Dasaupia, 
publuhcd by the Cnifibndge Umveni t)’ Piris, 1931^ 

2 PraSdliSfLttnda referi la iln? argumtfkf* of PnM 4 aiJiiui V (ajj, riw) 
fiOiSkd-tw^^x^iiind SirMtiftitniii Xf|jni^*(AJ>.9aQ) S^kftpa^idrtraka^d irfm 
flpprav^n^ly w burejvm. ihc nuthnf of the Xmfkitrmya-iiiidhi. Appaya Dlk^ita 
(ajj. refen to fpp. 13,7^). Nliul Dlk^itK, 

a fDlIow^r of ihc icl ™3 pf Pmlfliiiiuidsi and luthor af the in a 

coTHTnentiry en the a. lutt pf Vedinti fr-aciM-ni. In liiis 

IfEt he menciPiia the nnmm of Fra^ianubha v^iuiide, Nmijihi And RJIghavendra 
Yflti. Venii thinici (iee Tkf Pwi^i, iS^c, pp.487-^490}rhai PmkiianiibhjEVj u the 
Si FndiMAxmm Aiid Nntbnbi the hiiic NrshnhSinimj Muni, who in 
^d to have averted Appnya Dlt^iw 10 Lankan Vedlnra, and thinlu that 
Fnkl^nanda lived in the ]aai quarter pf the liatHnth oentyry, bcin^ wedged 
in between Nfiintha lutd Appa>^. Though it would he dimcuJt to aoule hb 
dme M preciMfy and de&nin=ly^ jet it would not he wrung to suppose that he 
lived iome time rawank the latter half of the iixtecnth century. PrakJlsinBnda't 
dnctruic of m apparently unltnewn to the earlier Vedantic wurka and 

even the J, a work of the eariy iktecnili eentury, does net 

se™ to he aware of him, and it appewa that the cafliest mcodunof hia imme an 
be u-aced pnlf to Appaya, who lived in the iktecnth and the levenEcenih 
^turiee. Pnkfliananda may thua be believed to have lived in ihe latter Ml of 
theabdeetith century. 
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dependence^. If it is held that the complex quality ("ilifTerence- 
of'awareness-fmm-thc'abject ”) ts directly perceived in the ob* 
jeet through the senses, tlim it has to be assumed that the 
said complex quality existed in the object even before the pro¬ 
duction of the awareness, and this would invoh'e the impossible 
supposition that the complex quality of which the awareness was 
a constituent vm already present even before such on awareness 
had already come into being. If perception or direct awareness 
^not be said to prove the difference between the awareness and 
its nbject, there can be no inference w'hich may be supposed to 
do h. For such an inference has to take form thus—“the object is 
different from its otvn awareness, because it is assodated with 
entirely different kinds of qualities or characteristics*.” But how 
TOuld it be known that the object has qualities of an entirely 
different character from its awareness, since a difference bettveen 
M awareness and its object was contested and could not be proved 
by percepoon or any other means? Prakaiananda further says that 
the argument by impUcation {arthapatttX that awareness involves 
the acceptance of ^mething different from the awareness of 
which the awareness is affirmed, because there cannot be any know¬ 
ledge without a corresponding object, is invalid. In proving the 
invaJidity of the supposition that knowledge necessarilv implies an 
object, Prakajananda raises the question whether such an impli¬ 
cation ot an object as conditioning knowledge refers to the pro¬ 
duction (ul/ath) of knowledge,Its persistence (rf/uVi) or Its secondary 
cognition. As regar^ the ffrel alternative Prakasananda sa^'3 that 
according to the Vedanta consciousness is ever-existent and is 
never a product; and, even if it is regarded as a product ffie 
proc^ of cognition can Itself be regarded as a sufficient cau.se 
for its production. It can by no means be urged that the 
presence of an e.xternal object is in all cases necessary for die 
productton of knowledge; for, though it is arguable that in 
perception an object is necessary, no one will suggest that an 
external object is to be considered necessary in the production of 
mferential knowledge-a fact which shows that the presence of 
^external object is not indispensable for the production of know¬ 
ledge as such. As regards the peisistence of knowledge it b said 


’ m* printn] in the Pnndii, iSSo, pp, S47-i*D 
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that awiarenes^ has not the object that it knows for its locus or sub¬ 
stance in such a w'ay that the absence of the object^ as apart 

from the awareness, would make it impossible for the awareness to 
persist; and^ if knowledge is supposed to be persisting in any tilings 
that something would not be a cognized object, but tlie cognlzer 
itaelf~as in the NySya ritw, where knowledge is regarded as an 
attribute of the self and the Self is then regarded as the substance 
or locus of knowledge. Since again cognition and its 

object do not exist in the same space or in the same time (this is 
proved by the possibility of onr knowing a past or a future objcct)i 
there carmot be any such concomitance between the tw^o that it 
would be right for any one to infer the external presence of an 
object because of there being a subjective cognition or atvareness* 
So he argues that there is no proof that cognitinn and cognized 
objects axe different. 

In the above account of Prakiiaminda's views it is clear that 
he does not attempt to give any positive proof in support of his 
thesis that the world-appearance and alJ objects contained in it 
have no existence while they are not perceived or that the being 
of all objects cognked Is their p^rapL He only tries to show that 
it cannot be logically established that awareness of blue and blue 
arc two different objects - or, in other tvords, that it cannot be 
proved that the cognized object is different from ite cognition. 
It could not legitimately be held that aw'areness (pratid) was 
dilferent from its object (praiyetavy^a). The whole universe^ as we 
perceive it, is nothing but cognition without there being any object 
corresponding lo it, A$ dreams are nothing but mere awareness, 
without there being any real objects behind them which manifest 
themselves in different ways of awareness and their objects, so 
also is the world of aw^aking consciousness^. The world has thus 
no independent substratum^ but is mere cognition or mere aware¬ 
ness {vij^Sna-mMra or bhava-matra). 

This scheme of Vedanta philosophy is surprisingly similar 
to the idealism of Vasubandhu (aj>. 2^360), as taught in his 
P^imsatika with a short commentary of his own and in his Trimsik^ 
with a commentary by Sthiraimu*. According to this idealism 

^ pratyatavya-pralliWji ca bktd^ Autah 

praRti-m^iram evailad hh 4 tt niMjfi iorAcjiram 

e™{af 

Stddh^nta-mttkt^vab^ 

■ Vijfinpii^m^trat^-ndJhd,otntminmg tne tmdsn, vid TWi^Atf, 
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ofVasubandhu all appearances are but trajisfonna- 
tions of the principle of consciousness by its inherent movement, 
and none of our oogniuons are produced by any external objects 
which to us seem 10 be extsUng outside of us and eenerating our 
id^. Just as in dreams one experiences difTcrent objects at 
different places and countries without there being any objective 
«xiaten« of them, or as tn dreams many people mav come together 
and perform vanous actions, so what seems to be a real world of 
facts and externa] objects may well be explained as a mere creation 
ot the pnncjple of intelligence without any objective basis at al] 
All that we know as subjective or objective is mere ideation 
{ttjnapit) and there » no substantive reality, or entity corre- 
sppndmg to It; but that does not mean that pure non-conceptual 
{anabhhpyenitmana) thought, which the saints realize, is also 

the awareness of anything may become 

the object of a further awareness, and that of another; but in all 
such cases where the awarenesses are significant (ortWoff) there 
IS no entity or reality represented by Uicm; this, howevei', 
should not be interpreted as a denial of the principle of mtelliEence 
or pure knowledge as such. Vasubancihu then undertakes to show 
that the percepnid evidence of the existence of the objective world 

example,wemay askourselvesif theobjects of the visual pcfceptiDu 
are one as a whole or many as atoms. They cannot be mere wholes 

atoms since such atoms are not separately perceived; they cannot 
be of the nature of combinations of atoms, since the exis^e^ce of 
atoms cannot be proved*. For if six atoms r 

that impli« that the atoms’have parts; if 

the combmed poup would not have a size larger than that 
0 one atom and would therefore be invisible. Again^f the object 
awareness and percepbon were only wholes, then succession 
^quence would be Inexplicable, and our perception of separate 
diatmct things would remain unaccountable. So they^^have 

n.ih.r 

tVinunentai^ on t p 5 > 1 , vijaye ili. 
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no real objective exbttLncei though pcrceptiDn. leads us to believe 
that they have. People are dreaitiing of the world of objects in the 
sleep of the subconscious habit of false imaginative constructiofi 
(fdtatha-vikalpSbhyasa-ij^ma-mdraydfi^nndm their dreams they 
construct the objeedve world; it is only when they become 
awake ^sith the u^scendent indeternumate knowiedge ffiru- 
nirzikalpa-’/HSfiiidShhat prabuddho hhm^ali) that they find Uie 
world-constructiqn to be as false as the dream-construction 
of diverse appearances. In such a victi' there is no objective 
material worlds and our cognitions are not influenced by external 
objects; how tlicn arc our minds influenced by good insiructlona 
and associations? and, since none of us have any real phv^ical 
bodies, how Can one kill another? Vasuhandhu explains this by 
the theory that the thought-currents of one person can sometiinea 
determine the thought-currents of anolhefp Thus the idea of 
killing of a certain type may produce such a disturbance of the 
vital powers of another as to produce a cessation of the continuity 
of the thought-processesp which b called death So abo the good 
ideas of one may influence the ideas of another for good. 

In the TritpUka of VasubandHu and its commentary by Sthir^ 
amati thb idealism b more clearly explained. It b said that both the 
soul (or the knower) and all that Jt knows as subjective ideas or as ex¬ 
ternal objects existing outside of us are but transformations of pure 
intelligence {vijnaFia-parmama}. The transformation (pmtnnma) 
of pure intelligence means the production of an effect different 
from that of the causal moment simuttaneously with the cessation 
of the causal moment*. There b neither extemdityrnor subjectivity 
in pure intclligencet but these are imposed upon it {vijnana-st^arUpe 
parikalpita eva aimadkarmSi All erroneous impositiens imply 
that there must be some entity which is mistaken for something 
else; there cannot he erroneous impositions on mere vacuity; bo 
it has to be admitted that these erroneous imposittons of various 
kinds of external charactertstics^ self, etc. have been made upon 
the transfoimations of pure intelligence®* Both Vaaubandhu and 
Sthiramati repudiate the suggestion of those extreme Idealbts who 

^ pcfa-'tfjwpii*visijSdktp*tiyjU partfitrjt JfiifimiHyo-tifodfdnj liknyil 

uipiidyati yayH mitrunjtatn hfiairatig CcfnmerLiiirv 

Da p. ZD. 

* dfma- 
parindmah. SthirirYUiti'i eommcntiry on Trv^Mkdf p. 

* upatSrasya ca acafyafjt Doiiuro 

lipagawtat^yfi yatra iftmaHikarmi>pacib'abpTavs^ifttt. Ihii}, Compare SinkoTi "i 

cnmrDentvry an GAUE^apadj^i KSrik^t HD M mr^p^Js mj^nfypuk^dayishJ* 
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deny also the reality of pore intelligence on grounds of inter¬ 
dependence or relativity (faffiTTfiV- Vasubandhu holds that pore 
consciousness {vij^pti^matrat^ is the ultimate reality. This ulti¬ 
mate consciousness is a permanent entity’, which by Its inherent 
power (ioAii) undergoes threefold transformations as the inherent 
mdete^natc inner change {vipaha), which again producM the 
two other kinds of transformations as the inner psy choses of mental 
operanons {monam) and as the perception of the so-called estcmal 
sens]b 1 es(vuoy#.tv/jTdpn}. The apprehension of all appearances or 
characterized entities {dharma) as cognized objects and that of 
se as cognizens, the duality of perceivera and the perceived, 
are due to the tlireefold transformations of vipaka, iwiwmjo and 
vtfaya-vtjaapU. The ultimate consciousness {vijnapH-matra} which 
sulfere all these modifications is called Slava-vijnSna in its modified 
^nsformations, because it is the repository of ail raperiences. 
Ihe ultimate pnnciple of consciousness is regarded as absolutelv 
^rm^ent m itself and is consequently also of the nature of pure 
happmea (juAAa); for what is not eternal is painful, and this, being 
cterna , is appy*. \^Tten a saint’s mind becomes fused {pratifthita) 
in this pure consciousness {vijnapii-mStta), the tendency to dual 

^^ I A tw" t" ^ (grShya.gra/,akMaya) 

wases and there dawns the pure indeterminate (mr^vikatpa) and 
tr^endent (lokottara) consciousness. It is a state in which the 
ukimaie pure con^iousness returns from its transformations and 
resto m I tself, It is divested of all afflictions {klria) or touch of vicious 
^denaes and is therefore called anSsrava, It is unthinkable and 

“inni“icnce(jflrt707Vtoa).asitis divested 
in and, on the other hand, it is unique 

consciousness is called the container of the 
wd of slJ ,„d, when its first indeterminate and inde- 

hnable transformations rouse the psychosis-transformations and 

“t* Butidysuc 

i* tailed ihe lauie fdfta/ul 

J™*’- in which 

Wlltd the »»JI their Umitutkira it i, 

Jkdyei ify ucyate ), Itnii, '' dh^irmti^ 
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aUo the tnifiAfoitnations ds sensc-perceptiQns, these muttmlly act 
and reset against one another, smd thus the different series rise 
again and again and mutually determine one another^ These trans¬ 
formations are like waves and ripples on the ocean, where each is 
as much the product of others as well as the generator of othem^. 

In this view thought (vij^ma) ta regarded as a real substance^ 
and its transformations are also regarded as real; and it Is these 
transformations that are manifested as the selves and the charac¬ 
terized appeanuices®* The first type of transformations, called 
vipaka^ is in a way the grotind of the other two transformations^ 
which contain the indeterminate materials out of which the main- 
festatiom of the other two transformations appear. But, as has 
already been pointed out* these three different types of trans¬ 
formations again mutually detcimlne one another^ The 
transformarions contain within them the $eedsi of the constnictive 
instincts (vikolpa-vasana) of the selves as oognbers, the constructive 
instincts of colours^ sounds* etc.* the substantive basis of 

the attribution of these twofold constructive instincts* as well as 
the sense-faculties and tlie localization of space-determinadons 
(sthana-vijfiapti or bkajma-hka-sarimveh^sdjiikplt). They are also 
associated in another mode with sense-modifications involving the 
triune of the sense {/Wrija)* senae-object and cognition 

(and each of tiitsc triunes is again associated with a characteristic 
affective tone corresponding to the effective tones of the other 
two members of the triune in n one-to-one relation), attention 
{manmhara)f discriminatifin (samjnM)^ volition (ce/flBn) and feeling 
{t^edin^ 3 )^. The vip^a transformations have no determinate or 
limited forms {aparitckinn^arnhintSkMfa)^ and there are here no 

^ tac ca varttalc frosaiaiqffuitat. ^nd^. p. . 

* TjijnSria’’paji^3ma ouiriifti Vij; oy^ilrdlmndhiirmopiicSraft 

prar^ijrnater (bid. p. l6. 

* FeirtEn^tivd/fina) ii dhtin^bhrd lierc tm p^fiil,plcdJutdbErfli)d la [he hMic 

Clltl(>' which U neither pitinriii nor plcssqr^blr* whicJt id pft m (vfdbn^ 

aitti6httv*2^tt'ajbhih'S jS ptirior x^ifoyoiy^a dfd^uka^pirrttdpaka-trfihihim^'a^tciira^ 
vh^kia^tvmUpa-fdkfdikara^^hMdt). Thii Tiecling ti munt be d utitifiulihcd 
aifftin frem the nqn-pIwur^bEe^pKaiFLil rcclkij^ extatlnf? oloag with the iwe ether 
s'aricUeA* the piinful und the pSeiitiribJe. Here the vipdka iruufcimiiitiQiu arc 
regtirded as evahing the haaie entity e£ feelirL^^Sind it !■ thfrcforeiiniiiflcrmtiiitcd 
in ji 9A pleuurc qt pah) mid is hence called '^Teelinfr ^ indifTctchcc 

tifid urLdifferencUted lavySkFid). The differentiadiEin of rcclini^ is plnsqnbtc^ or 
Si p&in ful talces pbee onJy os t further deteimvinKtiofi of the buic aitity of fceliDR^ 
evoJ^'ed in the ttfidka trensrormAtionA of j^iood fud bad deed* 

AoFiTT/i-^'LtjbdJIrei). Good and bod {hMdhibftn} ere to be dUtingmiEhcd fnam inoni:l 
Euid EtninortLl is potentiiil *nd sciual determtniliQiii of virtuous and vicLons 
ictiDiLi, e 
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acw^iad cmodonal atatcis of attachment, antipaUiy or (he like, 

^nrformaaon. ihu. give us th. b»c cunuspi of luird 
and its pnncipal funrttons with all the potentialities of dctctminate 
subject-object consciousness and its processes. There are here the 

etc TT- S'^nsc-facuhies. 

discnmmation, volition and sense-func- 

for^r'lhrrr* f **’T ^ 7 *^ and actualized 

fo^s, -Ihe second grade of transformations, called n,onona 

repr^ta die actual evolution of moral and immoral emotions ' 

^ the mjmtal elements as the self, and from this ignorance about 

and egoism 

rz ' «f««nc« are again associated with the fivefold 

tion'^d “^^functioning, feeling, attention, voli- 

^“fnn^atiotj. Then comes the third grade of trans- 
formatiotiB which is associated with the fivefold universal cate- 
gon« together with the special manifestations of conerZsen 1 
perceptions and the various kinds of imellectuaJ sZZ Zh ^ 
and immoral ment^ stares, such as 

in conclusions 

^ {tradtffiS), shamefulness (Art) for the bad etc The 
^ya-tynana is given to all these three h-oes of tran^f ^ ■ 

hu. .nSrof «' ”•■■ 

the posaibilitv of fundamental categories which make 

«rationMreevolvedintheTra?s^^^^^ 
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abide through the other two smge$ of transform^adona and become 
more and more complex and concrete in oDurse of their asacKiiation 
with the categorif^s of the other transformationa* In analysing the 
knowledge aitoation Vasubandhudoes not hold that our awareness 
of blue is only a modUicatbn of the '^awarenm/" but he thinks 
that an a\?areness has alwajrs two relationSp a relation with the 
subject or the knower (gr^mka-graha) and a relarion with the object 
Avhich is knovvn Blue as an object is essential for 

making an awareness of blue possible; for the aw'arcness is not 
biue^ but we have an awareness of the blue^ But Vasubandhu 
argues that this psychological necessity is due to a projection of 
objectivity as a necessary function of determinate thought, and it 
does not at all follow that thU implies that there are real external 
objects exbting outside of it and generating the awareness as 
external agent. Psychological objectivity does not imply onto¬ 
logical objeedvity. It is argued that, if the agency of objective 
entities in the production of sense-knowledge be admitted p there 
could not be any case where sense^know^Jedge could be admitted to 
be produced without the operadon of the objective entides; but^ 
since in dreams and illusions such sense-knowledge is universally 
regarded as being produced Avithout the causal operation of such 
objective entities, no causal operation can be conceded to the 
objective entities for the production of sense-knowledge. 

SaAkara, in attempting to refute the Buddhist idealism in his 
commentary on the Bmhma-sntra^ it. ii* 28, seems to refer to a 
school of tdealiam which is the same as that described by 
S^taraksita in hts Tatttja-iofngroAa (commented upon by Kama- 
la^ila), but largely different from that described in Vasubandhu^ 
TVfwtAAJ. The positive arguments against the impossibility of an 
external world conatituted by partless atoms are the same^. But 

* Vlcup^uip hovi'ever, ui hu ciimnicntar>v tt. IL aSp iiutmliiwa aooic 

new pointfe. He ciyi that apadal caietiiian, ii perceived in Wfuil perrFpt]f>n, 
cannot be dtic to the pcrceptaon of partlcfs atoinp - Nor can it be Mid that the 
ooloor Fdrttda produced in imintcrniptcd aucccMicin j;encralc the notion of 
tpadt] catEfuion, thaujrh there ii no ^pitiaE extnuipn in the indiAiduaJ atom; 
for It is odt pwibje that the amipa of colour pertida arc not iutcrrypted hy 
tsuie, «£Ue 1 I Hid the tictiul particle}. So it hja to be admined chat the colouV 
paiticlea arc at aomc dHtance Ttriin one Einothcr and arc mtemipted bv other 
partidcap and that the condnucua appcamuErc of colour tn Apatiol dlitribution 
is 4 bdae appearance, like the apprnrance of oontiiiuoui treca from a distance cofi- 
■titutinj! a foreat {gondha-raia-tptifla^pKiramJb^antimt^ hi te rflpa^p^jrwtte^avif 
na ifnmJd drSt teittartfu t^kfg/u itka-jfkutM-^pTaiyaytnyiid eje 

pratyayuft §dnlarrfu tkr^tn 
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it 13 further argued on behalf of the Buddhist idealists that the 
awareness of a pillar, the awareness of a wall or of a jug or of a 
piece of cloth, implies that these individual awarenesses are mutuaUv 
different in nature among themselves; and that consequently 
the apparent differences among objects are but differences among 
the ideas; and that therefore the objects arc of tlie same nature 
as^e p^cular ideas by which we are supposed to know them; 

If that be so, the hj-pothesis of an external world of objects 
b«oines iinneccsMiy. Moreover the fact that both the idea of the 
jew and the object are taken at one and the same moment pruves 
that both the object and the idea are identical, just as the illusoiy 
second moon perceived simultaneously with the moon is identical 
^ ■ Vheri one of them is not perceived the other also is not 

percciv^. ff they were by nature separate and different, there 
would be no reason why there should he such a uniform and 
invanablc relation between them. The reason for the diversitv of 
OUT Ideas IB to be sought not in the diversity of externa] obj^ts 
which ordmanly supposed to produce them, but in the be- 
ginnmg es3 diversity of the instinctive b-consciou^ roots (vmafia] 
which p^uce all our ideas in the waking state, just as they produce 
dre^ during sleep; as dreams are admitted by all to be produced 
without any external objects, so are all ideas produced ivitbout 
imy external real objects; for as ideas the dream ideas are Just tlie 
same as the waking ideas. But in both cases there are the in¬ 
stinctive sub-consaous roots (famnaj, without which no ideas, 

bt prad„„d; 

»th»c. ,1, of id«5, 

are the cause of all ideas^ 

raiuiniftit tiif S*iitiSnniii riwu thm: When, the old 

.b.. a.b -"-..br 
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Sinkam in refuting the above position sap that such a view 
is untenable because it contradicts our esperiencet which ahvap 
distinguishes the subject and the object from the awareness. 
We are directly aware of our ^nse-contact with external objects 
which we perceive, and the object of awareness and the awareness 
are not one and the same^ Our awareness shows chat it is 
different from its object* The awareness of a pillar is not the same 
as a piLkr, but a pillar is only an object of the awareness of a 
pillar. Even in denying external objects, the Buddhist idealists 
have to say that what is knowable only withm appears as if it was 
existing outside^^ Sankara argues thus: if externality is absolutely 
non-existent, how can any sense-cognition appear as external? 
Vianumitra cannot appear as the son of a barren woman. Agaln^ 
the fact that an idea has the same form as its object docs not imply 
that there are no objects; on the other hand, if there were no 
objects, hoAv could any idea have the same form as it^ corresponding 
object? Again, the maxim that any two things w-hich are taken 
simultaneously are identical is false; for, if the object and its 
awrarencss are comprehended at the same moment, the very fact 
that one is taken along with the other shows that they cannot be 
identical. Moreover, we find that in all our awarenesses of blue 
or ycUotv, a jug or a wall, it is the qualifying or predicative factors 
of objects of knowledge that differ; awareness as such remains 
just the same. The objects of knowledge are like so many ex- 
tmieous qualities attributed to know1edge» just as whiteriess or 
blackness may be attributed to a cow; so whether one perceives 
blue or red or yellow, that signifies that the difference of 
perception involves a difference In objects and not in the 
awareness itselE So the awareness, being one, is natumlly different 
from the objects, which are many; and,$ince the objects are many, 

fi> v^and}. and that in tmdcney w encctmte itsetf H cvlEed its power of fruiebn 
(jiawipdiia), even thm it would he difEciult tp undcntvnd how e^cli porticulnr 
moment ibould haves apower altOKether dilferEnt from other for^ahiDe 

there a nothing else to dnoBe the chamerta' of the momonti, each moment is 
just as much a moment oi any other. So it bai to bo admitted that There arc 
Other things which moke one mcrmcnt difTorent in its power of offeeiustbn frorn 
any other; and th«e are the estemiil objertx. 

^ Sahlura iaj’l yiu# ^niar^J^'i^rfipam Utd iKikirvad Thia sceina 

to be a quotation from Dinnijta*! verse, oa quwwd by KimAlulla Jn 

hit commentary on the Tattva^samgraha^ vcfscs runs as folkawa ■ 

yad anUtr-^jUfyii’^riifKnfi m bafertrad m*ahhdiiiif 
M rai-praiyayalaydpi m, 

Thii thowi ihdt Sat^kam had OInnflRa in bis mind when he attsnptcd to 
refute the Buddhtsi idtaiiact. 
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they are different from the one, the aivaretiess. The awareness h 
one and it is different from theobjecte, which are many^ Moreover, 
the ailment that the appearance of worfd object* may be ex- 
plained on the analogj' of dreams » also invalid; for there is a 
gr«t difference between our knowledge of dreams and of worldly 
objecte-^reams are contradicted by die ^va^ng experience, but 
tne w^mg mpcnences are never found contradicted. 

^ curious to note here the contradictions in Ankara's own 
^ ements, It b» been already pointed out that he himself in iiia 
comments^ on Gaudapada’s KSrika built a powerful argument for 
the non-existenceof all objects of waking experience on the analogy 
of the non-ex^tence of the objects of dream experience. Santarak: 

' 1 KamalaiTla (a.d, 72S) in refuting a pi>sidon 

^1.. .. that of Ae vt,:„ „f g,Ak.r.-rt,a, <»n,cioosn« i, on, 
un c arid that dl objects arc changing, but that the 

itself —° k”? iniplj' aJiy change of the cotieciouaness 

8ensibleJ^!45“^' «o. then that would imply that all 

th w ' ^*'n'^tBince the consciousness that would reveot 

W ^changeable* KamalaSfla there- 

th« ^ is not unchangeable and one. but 

id» ? """f- the changeable ideas of the sensibles and each 

Wet !k t '^"*- ""***time. Sankara’s 
thirst '’"ly the objects 

Irh t"” ^ " separation due to an 

be^admittld ^mntentary on Gaudapflda’s KSnM 

commentsrv'™^^ unde^one a change when he was writing the 
Gau^pada’s h^** j for m the commentary on 

view that the ob * «<nia again and again to emphasiae the 

nil I no^lw r? -te as false 

f. of dream experience. His only 

««1« a false dlusoiy imposition on the real Brahman, since 

^fui-Jiifnaydr bheda^ *^”**t**^"*? ^ r^hmidif 

Sdmbty, ^1- ^ElTSijpm-SaifarB Prtti, 

tyta l,tds neiltai- 

Kso,.i.ih, I,, 
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illusions such ss mirage, etc. must have some underlying basis 
upon which they are imposed. But in the commcntaiy on the 
Brahma-sUtra the world of objects and scnsibles is seen to have 
an c.Yistence of some sort outside individual thought. Vseaspad in 
his Bhamati commentary' distinguishes the position of Sankara 
from that of Buddhist idealism by saying that the Vedinta bolds 
that the ** blue ” is not an idea of the form of blue, but *' the blue " is 
merely the inexplicable and indefinable object^ 

In discussing the views of Vasubandhu in the Vi^atika and 
TrimBka it has been pointed out that Vasubandhu did not try to 
repudiate the objectivity of the objects of awareness, but he re* 
pu dialed the idea that objects of awareness existed out^de of 
thought and produced the different kinds of awareness. His idea 
seems to have been that the sensihles are made up of thought- 
stuff and, though they are the psychological objects of aw'areness, 
they do hoe exist outside of thought and detemune the different 
ideas that we have of them. But both the sensibtcs and their ideas 
are determined by some inner law of thought, which determines 
the nature and methods of the whole process of the growth and 
development of the psychosis, and which determines not only its 
cognition a 1 character, but also its moral and emotional character. All 
the arguments of Ankara in which he emphasises the psychological 
duality of awareness and obj'ect would have no force against 
Vasubandhu, as Vasubandhu admite it himself and holds that 
“blue** (nl/a) is difierent from the idea of blue; the blue Is an 
object {nlottibani^ and the idea of the blue is an awareness. Ac¬ 
cording to him thought splits itself into subject and object; the 
idea therefore expresses itsdf as a subject-object awareness. The 
object and the object are a$ much products of thought as the idea 
itself; the fact that he considers the blue to be thought does not 
mean that he denies the objectivity of the blue or that the only 
existence of the blue is the blue-idea. The blue is objectively 
present before the idea of blue as a presentation, just as there is the 
subject to perceive it, but this objectivity does not imply that the 
blue is somew'here outside thought in the space outside; for even 
space-locations are thought-products, and so there is no sense In 
attributing the sensibles of presentation to the outside world. ITie 
sensibles are objects of awarene^, but they arc not the excitants 

* na A;rKAnfD.tT4(tfw talndyekatStti vittim abkyapia,uthmti kintu amr. 

mc4»iyfiir> taladsti. M 4 «uia, 11. ii. aS. 
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of the corresponding awopeness. It does not seem that Sahkata 
says anything to refute such a vieu*. Sankara’s position in the 
commentary on Gaudap^da’s Kmk& seems to have been the same 
sort of view as that ofDihnlga, which he lakes so muds pains to 
refute in the Brahma^sQtra-tdi^'o, and as such it was opposed 
to the view of Nag^ijuna that there rnust be some essence or reality 
on which the Illusory impositions are made. But in the Brahma- 
satra-bhSfya he maintains the view that the objective world, as it 
appears to our consciousn«s, is present before it objectively and 
independently—Hsnly its ultimate nature is mexplicable. The 
dilference of the objects from the awareness and their inde¬ 
pendent existence and activity have been accepted by most of 
the later Vedanta teachers of the Sankara school; and" it is well 
known that in sense-perception the need of the mind-contact with 
object of perception through the specific sense is considered 
indispensable^, 

PrakjSiitman (a,d, ] 200) in hia Pi^ca-p^ika-vivarana raises this 
point and says that the ^eat difference between the MahayanUts 
and the Vedintins consists in the fact that the forrner hold that 
Ae objects have neither any separate existence nor any 

independent purpose or action to fulfil as distinguished from the 
momentary ideas, while the latter hold that, though the objects are 
in essence identical with the one pure consciousness, yet tlicy can 
fulfil independent purpose or functions and have separate, abiding 
and uncontradicted existences*. Both Padmapada and Pmk^tman 
argue that, since the awareness remains the same while there is 
a constant variation of its objects, and therefore that which 
remains constant (unatyiifl) and that which changes {vyavrtta) 
cannot be considered identical, the object cannot be regarded 
as being only a modification of the idea*. It is su^ested tiiat the 
Buddhist idealist urges that, if the object (e.g. blue) is different 
from the a^vareness, it cannot be revealed in if, and, if the blue 
can be revealed in the awareness, at that moment all the other 
things of the world might as well be revealed; for there is no such 


‘ S« Vt^ta-pankhUf^, ch. 1, Srtvcnlditeivar Pnai, Bambay, ran. 

intdanti. 

vora^, p, 73, In iddidofl to ihia work PraMilcmBu abo wrote two inde- 
pcftdrnt cqmm^uria on BrtJfmu-mro o«lkd 

^ * r.p ^ttacfttatv^ difidia-ghotadival. Ptifka- 

padff^d^rrraroi^t P* 73- 
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specific relation wth the blue that the blue alone should appear 
in consdousnesa at that moment. If it b urged that the blue 
produces the awareness of the blue, then what would be the 
function of the visual organ^ It is better, therefore, the Buddhist 
suggests, to admit a natural and unique relation of identity of the 
idea and the object*. The Vedantist objects to this and says that 
Such a supposition cannot be true,since W'c perceive that the subject, 
object and the idea are not one and the same. To such an objection 
the Buddhist is supposed to reply that these three do not form a 
complex unity, hut arise at three successive moments of time, and 
then by virtue of their potency or root-impression a complex of 
the three appears,' and this complex should not therefore be inter* 
preted as being due to a relationuig of three distinct entities-. 
Thus the fact that “ I perceive blue” is not to be interpreted as a 
consdoua relationing of "I," ‘‘die blue*’ and the awareness, but 
as an ideation arising at one particular point of time, involving all 
the three constituents in it. Such a supposition is necessary, be* 
cause all appearances are momentary, and because the relationing 
of the three as three independent entities would necessarily be 
impossible without the lapse of some time for their operation of 
relationing, The theory of momentariness naturally leads us to the 
above suppoattion, that what appears as relationing is nothing but 
one inomentary flash, which has the above three as its constituent 
elements; so the Buddhist is supposed to admit that, psychologic- 

Arauinir frum a limikr poitu of licw. &niar*lqit« «iid KunaJaitli urire that 
if the object ivM noi identietl with the ewerencs, there nmut be oonte irti- 
muuble law why they ehould tppesr ■imultwreoiuly. Thb lew eowndino tp the 
Byddnisca ^iild only be eithcriif arof eauioliry os inviiriiiliillry 

of prodticnao The firii &lti;niJitivT ii whot tht Buddhijti It™ ire 

nntendiiie for bj mgslntt ilic VcdAnrkia. Tlwre oinnot be the [bw of caiuality 
here; for thoro wuiot fcw jiny oppmoaii of th^ tiw of cauaBliiy produedon 
betWlKn IwO onddfl whicb arc lonultaaoDiLiBn Taitva-iufjtgr^ha dud Panjfkd 
zojo, 2031. ^ ^ 

* fad vd£intS^xam£tQ^t{mumanfiira^pritiyay^samutfhti>^ S^iAkiitaniSimakam pra^ 
etan wfm famhs^tdhdgawxah. PudniAptdJl V (a.D. 850) ParSra-p^'ka 
p. 15, WPS* «ert«| Xht ioflutocc op the dev«lopm«ii of Vcdftntic 

thought for about M or levcn {rctLluricfl^ao d Hvend cornmcntaHs Were Hri ttep 
no it. Mott important of ih«c urt Pnka^tmait^B PajS- 

Pafica-piSJikd-iditra-tfmtMi^ by Amr^nanda 
Tat^t-^pana by AmrtinlLndifillha^ and dJjo a tommfnuty by AntndlpCLnu 
Yati. Prtkflifltmin't cottitnmury on it* called wn com- 

mented upon by ^hAtjldananda Mpni in hiA Talhm-filparfa^ by Rlmdimnda 
Sanavnn m hii and by Nrujphljnnia iq hij PuKm-pdiHka- 

vivarana^H^'^-prskdhkd. 
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ally, the an'^enes^ and ita object seem to be diiFerent, but such 
a paychological appearance can at best be considered as a mental 
illusion or fiction; for logically the Buddhist cannot adinit that a 
mtinienUrj^ appeanmee could subsist Jong enough to have the 
possibility of being rektioned to the self and the awareness, as 
m I know the blue and, if the blue was not considered to be 
identical with aw'arencss, there would remain no way to explain 
the possibility of the appearance of the blue in the awareness’. 

Padmapada points out that the main point with the Buddhists is 
the dt^tnne of causal efficiency {^tba^kriya^haHtt^a), or the maxim 
that that alone exists which can prove its existence by effecting 
Mme purpose or action. They hold further that this criterion of 
existence can be satisfied only if ail existents are momentary and 
1 i ings arc momentaty; the only epistemological view that 
wn consistmtl) be accepted is the identity of the awareness and 
t e o j^t, le main reason why only tnomentary existents can 
satisfy the entenon of causal efficiency is that, if the existents were 
not assum to be momentary, thej’ could not effect any purpose 
or action . Padmapida urges in refutation of this that, if causal 
efficiencx' meai^ the productivitj' of its own awareness 
jSana-jananam},^h^n an awareness or idea has no existence for it 

d«snotproduceanyotherlmowledgeofitscIf(j™i,yfl-„^„,4^^ 

J^Sra^jyn^Jasaliakfanatvaml “"d the awareness of one cannofbe 
^own by others ex^t by inference, which again would not be 
direct cognition*. If causal efficiency means the production of 
another moment then *e last moment, having no other moment 
to produce, would lUelf be non-existent; and, if the last moment 
la proved to be non^tent, then by turns all the other moments 
would be non-existent. Existence is a nature of things; and e^en 
w cn a t g remains silent after an operation it does not on that 
account cease to exkt^. On such a basis Prakaiitman points out 

p. 8o. SatliWfi na nmd/iyatt. 
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lliat the suppose three notions of “f,” ^^awareness" and the 
object are really not three dkdnct notions appearbg as one on 
account of their sumhurtty^ but ail the throe are joined together in 
one identical subject-object-awareness which does not involve the 
three successive Stages the Buddhists suppe^se. This identity 
b proved by the fact that the)“ are recognbed (praiyabhijM] to he 
so. We are, again, all conscious of our own identity, that we persist 
in all our changing states of consciousness, and that, though our 
ideas arc continually changing w ith the changing objects, we remain 
unchanged all the same; and this shows that in knowing ourselves 
as pure aw-areness we are successively connected with the changing 
objects. But the question aris4^ who is to be convinced of thb 
identity^ a notion of which can he produced only by ^ relationing 
of the previous existence (through sub~conscious impressions of 
memoiy') to the existence of die present moment; and this 
cannot be done by the Vedintic self, which is pure sclf-revcaliiig 
consciousness that cannot further be made an object of any 
other conscious state; for it is undiangeable* indestructible, and 
there cannot be in it a consciousness of relationing betiveen a past 
state and a present state through the sub^onscioua impressions of 
memorj^^* The mere pct^iatence of the same consciousness is not 
the recognition of identity; for the recognidon of identity would 
be a relation uniting the past as past with the present as present; 
and, since there is no one to percewe the rebtion of identity, the 
appearance of identity is false. The Vedantic ansiver to such an 
objection b chat, though the pure consciousness cannot behave as 
an individual^ yet the same consciousness associated with mind 
{miahkarana^visf^td) may behave as an individual who can 
recognise his own identit)^ as wdl as that of others. The mind 
is associated with the sub-conscious impressions of a felt ego 
{aha^rtti^samsk^asakitam)^ due to the experience of the self as 
associated mth a past time; being responsible for the experience of 
the self as associated with the present time, it products the notion 
of the identity of the self as persisting both in the past and in the 
present. A natural objection against such an explanation is that, 
since the Vedanta does not admit that one awareness can be the 
object of another awareness, the nev^ival of a past awareness is 

* frarvdnsMmm-tWptkdr<t-ifiMi^ id^i^^lann^vaitu^pramiti^kdrairt^ Jdtam 
<MiUya kdia-<k}tiya~M 7 ^htindha-Vi^ayakt»fi praiyakf^jnJmitt iii ett, 

(trt taffa dtjnmti td Urm^haPati .. ^iMj^idiKi^FaihhAciiiya hy 
rdgiirr^titudl^ ^ * Pittka^p^'JkS^fiVarap^a^ p. 75. 
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impossible, without which recognition of identity would be im¬ 
possible. The answ^er of the Vedantiat ia that, just as ^ idea b 
remembered dirough its sub-conaoious impressions, so, though 
recognition of identity wjis absent in the preceding moment, yet 
it could arise tlirough the operation of the sub-conscious im¬ 
pressions at a later moment ^ According to the V^edanta iho pure 
consciousness is the only unchanging substance underlying; U is 
this consciousness associated with mind {iMatahkord^a) that behaved 
as the knower or the subject, and it is the same consciauaness 
associated with the previous and later dme that appears as tlie 
objective self with w^hich the identity is felt and which is known 
to be identical w'ith the knower—the mind-associated conscious¬ 
ness, We all have notions of seif-identity and we feel it as “ I am 
the same ; and the only way in tvhich this can be e,^p]ained is on 
the basis of the fact that consdousnesa, though one and umversa!, 
can yet be supposed to perform diverse fimcdons by virtue of the 
diverse nature of its associations, by which it seems to transform 
itself as the know^er and the thousand varieties of relations and 
objects which it knows. The main point which ia to be noted in 
cormection with this realkation of the identity of the self k that 
the previous experience and its memory prove that the self existed 
in the past; but how are we to prove that what existed is also existing 
at the present moment? Kaiowdedge of identity of the self is some^ 
thing dijfcrent from the experience of self in the past and in the 
present. But the process consists in this, that the two experiences 
manifest the self as one identical entity which persisted through 
both the experiences I and this new- experience makes the self known 
in the aforesaid relation of identity. Again, when I remember a 
past experience, it h the self as associated with that experience that 
is remembered; ^ it is the self as associated with the different 
time reladoDS that is apprehended in an experience of the identity 
of self. 

From all these discussions one thing that comes out dearly is 
that according to the Sankara Vedinta, as explained by the Vivarana 
school of Padmapida and his followers ^ the sense-data and the 
objects have an existence independent of their being perceived; 
and there is also the mind called uniohkatanaf which operate in 
its own >i^y for the app rehension of this or Uiat object. Are object 
already there and presented to the pure consdousness through the 
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tnind? But what then are the objects? and the Sahkarite's anawer 
is that they in themselves are unspeakable and indescribable. It 
is easy to notice the diffemice of such a view from that of the 
Buddhistic idealism of Dihnaga or the LaiibavatSta on the one hand 
and that of Vasubandhu in his TrintiikS on the other. For in the 
case of the former there were no objects independent of their being 
perceived, and in the case of the latter the objects are trans¬ 
formations of a thought-principle and are as such objective to 
the subject which apprehends them. Botli the subject and the 
object arc grounded in the higher and superior principle, the 
principle of thought. This grounding implies that this principle 
of thought and its transformations are responsible for both the 
subject and the object, as regards material and also as regards fonn. 
According to the Sankara Vedfinta. however, the stuff of world- 
objects, mind, the senses and all their aedviries, functionings and 
the like are but modifications of fltnyo, which is indescribable 
(oniVo^n) in itself, but which is always rclaied to pure con¬ 
sciousness as its underlying principle, and which in its forms as 
material objects hides from the view and is made self-conscious 
by the illuminating flash of the underlying principle of pure con¬ 
sciousness in its forms as intellectual states or ideas. As already 
described, the Siinyavadins also admined the objective existence 
of all things and appearance; but, as these did not stand the test 
of cridcism, considered them as being csscnoelcss 
The only difference that one can make out between this doctrine 
of essencelcssness and the doctrine of mdescribablencss of the 
Sankara school is that this “indescribable’' is yet regarded as an 
mdescribab le something, as some stuff which undergoes changes an d 
which has transformed itself into all the objects of the world- The 
idealism of the Sankara Vedinta docs not believe in the iahojxdiua- 
bha-niyama of the Buddhist idealists, that to exist b to be perceived. 
The world is diere even if it be not perceived by the individual; 
it has an objective existence quite independent of my idras and 
sensations; but, though independent of my sensations or ideas, it 
is not independent of consciousness, with which it b associated 
and on which it is dependent. This consciousness is not ordinary 
psychological thought, but it is the principle that underlies all 
conscious thought. Thb pure thought is independent and self- 
revealing, because in all conscious thought the consciousness 
shines by itself; all else b manifested by thb eonsciouaness and 
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when conaidered apart from it, Is inconceivable and unmeaning. 
This independent and untontradicted sclf-$hiningncss constitutes 
being {ab^hito-st^iim-pfiikSsatawa nsya snitay. All being is 
pure conscicpueness, end all appearance hangs on it as something 
w^hich 13 expressed by a reference to it and apart from which 
it has no conceivable atatus or meaning. This is so not only 
epistemologically or Logically^ but also ontologically. The object- 
forms of the world are there as transformations of the indescribable 
stuff of i77o>'u, which is not “being/* but dependent on “being 
but they can only be expressed when they are reflected in mental 
states and presented as ideas. Analogies of world objects with 
dream objects or illusions can therefore be taken only as popular 
examples to make the conception of popularly intelligible; 
and this gives the Vedantic idealism in unique position. 


SaOkarats Defence of Vedanta; Philosophy of Badarayac^a 
and Bhart^rapahea. 

Sankara's defensive arguments consisted in the refutation of 
the objections that may be made against the Ved^tic conception 
of the world. The first objection anticipated is that from the 
fallowed of Samkhya philosophy. Thus it is urged that the effect 
must be taigely of the same nature as the cause. Brahman, which 
IS believed to be intelligent and pure {iuddha)^ could not 

be die cause of a livorld which Js unintelligent and accioffo) 
and impure {aiuddhay And it is only because the world is so 
different in nature from the intelligent spirits that it can be useful 
to them. Two things w'hich are identical in their nature can hardly 
be of any use to ^ch other—two lamps cannot be illuminating to 
each other. So it is only by being different from the intelligent 
spirits that the world can best serv'e them and exist for them. 
Sankara's answer to this objection is that it is not true that the 
effect should in every -way be similar to the cause—diere are 
instances of inanimate hair and naib growing from living beings, 
and of living insects growing out of inanimate objects like cow- 
dung« Nor can it be denied that there is at least some similarity 
between Brahman and the world m this, that both have being. 
It cannot be urged that, bocause Brahman is intelligent^ the 
world also should be intelligent; for there is no reason for such 

^ Vicupati M iin'i p. NLr^j^SlgaiA editknik 19^^ 
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iin espcc^don* The can verse of it ibo has not been found to be 
true—^it has not been found that what h uniOTelligent has been 
knowTi to have been derived from a source other than Brahman^ 
The whole point of this argument seems to lie in the fact that, 
since the Upam^ds as^icrt that Brahman is the cause of the worlds 
the apparent incompatibility of the production of an impure and 
unintelligent w^orld from the intelligent and pure Brahman has to 
be explained away; for such ultimate truths can be discovered not 
by reason, but by the testimony of the Upani^ads. Another abjec¬ 
tion supposed to be raised by Simkhya against Vedanta is that at 
the time of dissolution {pra^layu)r when the world of effects will 
dissolve back into Brahman the cause, the impurities of the worldly 
state might also make the causal state of Brahmahoed impure. 
Sankara refutes it by pomting out tivo acts of instances in which 
the effects do not affect the causal state when they return to it. 
Of these, one set of iftstances b to be found in those cases where 
articles of gold, silver, etc, are melted back into their original 
material states as unformed gold and silver, and are not seen to 
affect them with their specific peculiarities formed articles. The 
other instance is to be found in the manjf«tation of magic by a 
magician. The magical creations of a magician are controlled by 
him and^ when they vanbh in thb way, they cannot m any way 
affect the magician himself; for the magical creations have no 
reality. So also a dreamer is not affected by hb dreams when he 
b atvakc. So the reality b one which remains altogether un¬ 
touched by the clianging states. The appearance of this reality 
as all the changing states Is mere false show like 

the appearance of a rope as a snake. Again, as a man may in 
deep sleep pass into a state where there b no trace of hb mundane 
experiences and may yet, when he becomes aivake, resume hla 
normal vocation tn life, so after the dissolution of the world into 
its causal stale there may again be the ^me kind of creation as 
there was before the dissolution. So there can be no objection 
that the world of Impure effects will affect the pure state of 
Brahman at the time of dissolution or that there could be no 
creation after dissolution. 

These arguments of Sankara in answer to a supposed objection 


^ IdffM hi yac Utd aStr*s^ii-prakfHkairf ifi brahma^ 

praty ftmaitity'a vntii^'diaMya iH^ahma^pTakrtikait?Shky^- 

pa^am^t^ gaAkun'* Bhd^a, ii. i, 6- 
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that the world of efFectSt impure and unLfitcIIigent as it is, could 
not have been the product of pure and intelligent Brahman are 
not only weak but rather uncalled for. If the world of effects 
is mere and magic and has no essence {^asiutva)^ the best 
course for him was tn rush straight to his own view of effects as 
having no suhstanhality or essence and not to adopt the piirinSma 
view of real transformations of causes into effects to show that 
the effects could be largely dissimilar from their causes. Had 
he started with the reply that the effects had no real existence 
and that they w'erc mertly magical creations and a false ahow^ 
the ohjectiDn that the impure world could not come out of pure 
Brahman would have at once fallen to the ground i for such an 
objection would have validity only with those w^ho believed in the 
real tranaformations of effects from causes, and not with a philo¬ 
sopher like k^ahkara, who did not believe in the reality of effects 
at all. Instead of doing that he proceeded to give examples of the 
realistic return of golden articles into gold in order to show that 
the peculiar defects or other characteristics of the effect cannot 
affect the purity of the cause. Side by side with this he gives another 
instance, how magical creations may vanish without affecting the 
nature of the magician. This example, however, does not at aU 
ill m with the context, and it is surprising how Safikara failed 
to see that, if hU examples of realistic transformations were to hold 
good, his example of the magic and the magician would be quite 
out of place, H the parinSma view of causation is to be adopted, 
the vivaria view^ is to be given up. It seems however that Sankara 
here was obliged to take refuge in such a confusion of issues by 
introducing stealthily an example of the vii^aria view of unreality 
of effects in the commentary on iStras w^hich could only yield a 
realistic interpretation. The sGtras here seem to be so convincingly 
realistic that the ultimate reply to the suggested incompatibility of 
the production of effects diMimilar from their causes is found in 
the fact that the Upanl^ds hold that this impure and unintelligent 
world had come out of Brahman; and that, since the Upanisads 
assert it, no objection can be raised against it on grounds of reason. 

In the next section the theory of realistic transformation of 
causes is further supported by the rUtru which asserts that in spite 
of the identity of effects with thdr cause their plurality or diversity 
may also be explained on the anal ogy of many popular illuatrationa. 
Thus, though the waves are identical with the sea, yet they have 
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an eKistcnce in their plur^illty and diversity aa welL Here also 
Sankara has to foUow the implication of the sHtra in his interpre¬ 
tation. He, however* in concluding his cotnmentajy on thb sQtra, 
soya that the world is not a result of any real transformation of 
Brahman as effect^ Brahman alone exists, but yet, when Brahman 
is under the conditioning phcnomeria of a world-creation* there is 
room for apparent diveFSit>' and plurality. It may be pointed out, 
however* that such a supplementary' explanation is wholly incom¬ 
patible with the general meaning of the rule* which is decidedly 
in favour of a realigtic transformation. It b unfortunate that here 
also Sankara does not give any reason for hb supplementary 
remarkt which is noi in keeping wdth the general spirit of the 
rtZird and the inierprctalion which he himself gave of it^ 

In the next section the sfUms seem plainly to assert the identity 
of cause and effect* because nf the posstblUty of the effect, because 
the cau^ exists, because the effect exi$ts in the cause and is due 
to an elaboration of the cause and abo for other reasons and the 
testimony of the Upanbacb/" Such a meaning is quite in keeping 
with the general meaning of the previous sections. Sankara, however, 
interprets the iUtra as meaning that it is Brahman, the cause* which 
alone b true. There cannot therefore be any real transformation 
of causes into effects. The omnbdence of Br^man and Hb being 
the creator of the world have thus only a limited validity; for they 
depend upon the relative reality of the world. From the absolute 
point of view therefore diere is no Is vara who is the omniscient 
creator of the worlds Sankara supports thb generally on the ground 
of the testimony of some Upani^d texts (e^g. mrUiJtetyeva saiyamj 
etc.). He however introduces an argument in support of die 
$at-karya-vada theory, or the theory that the effect is already 
existent in the cause. This theory la indeed common both to the 
parinama view of real transformation and the vimna view\ in 
two different waya. It is curious hotvever that he should support 
the sat-kSrya-vdJn theor)^ on parmama tines* as against the genera¬ 
tive view of a-sat^karya-'cMa of the Nyaya, but not on vivarta 
lines, where effects are treated as non-e.xifltent and false. Thus he 

^ lUMniavyahh^'j^ ffCSTJ?- 

k3ra^-praHj^^tnrt>d}Hl iti rvt; a^Tdy4lm^lk^~^iima^rUpa-^Ja-vy^^kari^^^J^- 
inU'dl on lu i, 14 . 

na tettvikam «n^r»-<ip CO hrahma^ak kt'ntp atidyt^Hbihikam 

iii tadahaytm pratiJ^d^TiitTam, tatlvdiroymti tu W anattyimM-MUtnm. Bhman 
Oft the ftbove Bhdiyit. 
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pays that the fact that cunJ is produced from milk and not from 
mud shoTt^'s that there is some such inrimate relation of curd with 
milk which it has not with anything else. ITiiig intimate relation con¬ 
sists in the special power or capacity in the cause (c.g. the 

milk)^ which can produce the special effect (e.g, the curd). This 
power 13 the veiy essence of the cause^ and the very essence of this 
powder is the effect itself. If a power determines the nature of the 
effect Jt must be already existent in the cause as the essence of the 
effect. Arguing against the Nyilya view that the cause is different 
from the effect, though they are mutually connected in an insepar¬ 
able relation of inherence (samae^^a), he aays that, if such a 
samavaya is deemed necessary to connect the cause with iheeffect* 
then this also may require a further something to connect the 
samaraya with the cause or the effect and that another and tliat 
another ad mfimtam. If it is urged that rnmatSya^ being a rela¬ 
tion, does not req ui re sny further relation to connect it with anything 
else, it may well be asked tn reply how ** conjunction " (riimyoga)^ 
which is also reprded as a relationp should require the relation 
of mhcrence to connect it with the objects which are in 

conjuncticin {iamyf?gm). The conception of smam^dya connecting 
substances with their qualities is unnecessary; for the latter always 
appear identified with the former {tdddfmyu-praflti)^ If the effect, 
say a wholcp is supposed to be existing in the cause, the partSp it 
must exist in them all taken together or in each of the separate parts. 
If the whole exist only in the totality of the parts, then, since all the 
parts cannot be assembled together, the whole as such %vould be in¬ 
visible. If the whole exist in the parts in parts, then one has tn 
conceive other parts of the whole different from its constituent 
parts; and, if the same questions be again repeated, these parts 
should have other parts and these others^ and thus there tvould 
be a vicious infinite- If the whole exists wholly in each of the 
parts at the same time, then there would be many wholes. If it 
exists succ^ively in each of the partSp then die whole w^ould at 
one time be existent only in one part, and £0 at that time the 
functions of the whole would be absent in the other parts. If it 
is said that, just as a class-concept (e.g. coav) exists wholly in each 
of the individuals and yet is not many, so a whole may also be 
wholly existent in each of the parts, it may well be replied that 
the experience of wholes is not like the experience of class-concepts. 
The class-concept of cow is realized in each and every cow; but 
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a whole is not realized in each and every part. Agaifi^ if the effect 
is non-exiatent before its produttiori+ then, production being an 
action.p such an action would have nothing as its agent, which is 
impossible—for^ since the effect is non-csiatent before its pro¬ 
duction, it could not be die agent of its production; and, since 
being non-existentp it cannot be the agent of its production, such a 
production would be either itself non-existent or would be without 
any agen t^ If p however, production is not defined a$ an acdon p but as 
a relationing of an effect with its cause {$vak^nnu-sottS~sar?iav^ii}t 
then also it may be objected that a reiation is only possible when 
there are two terms which arc rebted, and, since the effect b as yet 
non-existent^ it cannot be related to its cause. 

But, if the effect is already existent, what then is the necessity 
of the c-susal operation {k^oka-ty&pSta)} The answer to such a 
question is to be found in the view that the effect is but an ebbora- 
don of the cause into its effect. Just as a man may sit with 
his limbs collected together or stretched out and yet would be 
considered the same maut an an effect also is to be regarded as an 
expansion of the cause and as such identical with it. The effect is 
thus only a traiisforined state of the cause; and hence the causal 
operation is necjcasaiy for bringing about this transformation; but 
in apiie of such a transformation the effect is not already existing 
in the cause as its patency or powder. 

There are seven other smaller sections- In the first of these 
the objection that, if the world is a direct product of the intelligeni 
Brahman, there is no reason why such an intelligent being should 
create a world which is full of misery and is a prison-house to 
himself, IS easily anawered by pointing out that the transcendent 
creator ia far above the mundane spirits that suffer misery in the 
prison-house of the world. Here aUo Sankara adds ss a supple^ 
mentary note the remark that+ since there is no real creation and 
the whole world is but a magical appearance, no such objection 
that the creator should not have created an undesirable world for 
its own suffering is vahd. But the gave him no occasion 

for aueh a remark; so that indeed, as was the case with the 
previous sections, here also his nioyM theory la not in keeping even 
with his general interpretation of the mtras, and his remarks have 
to be appended as a note w^hich bangs Icwisely and which does not 
appear to have any relevancy to the general meaning and purport 
of the sQtras, 
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In the next aectioni an objection is raised that Bmhnian cannot 
■without the help of any other accessor^' agents create the w^orld; 
the reply to such an objection is found in the fact that BtahniaD 
has all powers in Himself and can as such create the world out of 
Himself mthout the help of anything else. 

In the next section an objection is raised that^ if the world is 2 
transformation of Brahmanp then^ since Brahman is partless, the 
transformation must apply to the w^hole of Brahman; for a partml 
trana formation Is possible only when the substance which is under* 
going the transformation has parts. A reply to such an objection 
la to be found in the analogy of the human self^ w^hich is in itself 
formless and, though transforming itself into various kinds of 
dream experiences, yet remains unchanged and unaffected as a 
whole by such tiansformatious. Moreover, such objectiofis may 
be levelled against the objectors themselves; for S^rnkhya abo 
admits the transformation of the formless prakfii. 

In another section it is urged thatp since Brahman is complete 
in Himself^ there is no reason why He should create this great 
tvorld, when He has nothing to gain by it. The reply is based on 
the analogy of play, where one has nothing tq g$m and yet one is 
pleased to Indulge in it. So Brahman also creates the w^orLd by His 
/j/5 or play. Sankara 1 however, never forgets to sing his old song 
of the iFT^yo tbeoiyi hovrever irrelevant it may bc^ with regard to 
the purpose of the sUtras^ which he himself could not avoid 
following. Thus in this section p after interpreting the rBtra as 
attributing the ivorld-creation to God^s playful activity, he remarks 
that it ought not to be forgotten that all the world-CTeation is but 
a fanciful appearance due to nesdence and that the ultimate reality 
is the identity of the self and Brahman^ 

The above dbeussion seems to prove convincingly that 
Badarapna’^s philosophy was some kind of bheddbhudn-vada or a 
theory of transcendence and immanence of Cod (Brahman)—even 
in the light of Sanbara^s own commentary. He believed that the 
world was the product of a real transformation of Brahman^ or 
rather of His powders and cnergi^ {iakti). God Hinrtself was not 
exhausted by such a transformation and always remained as the 
master creator who by Hb play created the w^orld and who could 
by His own powers create the world without any extraneous 
assistance. The world was thus a re^l transformation of God^s 
powers, while He Himself, though remaining immanent in the 
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world, through His powers^ transcended it 3t the sainc time, and 
remained as its coritroller, punished or reiivardcd the created 
mundane souls in accordance wth their bad and good de^iSi 
^rhe doctrine of bhed£tlfkfda-^^do is certainly prior to SaAkara^ 
as it is the domiiiant view of most of the pur^as. It seems 
probable also that Bhatiiprapanoa refers to Bodhayana, who is 
referred to as vrttikMra by Raminujai and as vf ttikSra and Upot'arf 4 i 
by Sankara p and to Drami^eSfy'a, referred to by Sankara and 
Ramanuja ■ all held some fom'i of bhdmeda doctrine^, Bhartrpra- 
pahea has been referred to by Sankara in his commefitary on the 
Br/iadirany&ka Upemi^ad; and AnandajMna, in his commentary 
on Sankara^s commentarj', gives a number of extracts from 
Bhartrprapanca's Bh^^a on the BrkodSranyaka Up^ni^ad. Prof. 
M. Hifij'anna collected these fragments m a paper read before the 
Third drienlal Congress in Madras, 1924, and there he describes 
Bhartrprapahea’s philosophy as follows. The doctrine of Bha^- 
prapahea is monism, and it is of the hkedabh^du type* The relation 
between Brahman and as that between Brahman and the 

world, h one of identity in difference. An implication of this riew 
is that both the jwo and the physical world evolve out of Brahman, 
so that the doctrine may be deaciibed as Brahma^pann^o^^'Sda, 
On the spiritual side Brahman is transformed into the aniarydfrtin 
and theylra^ on the phj'sical side into jfltra, and 

devatd^ wdiich are all cosmic; and jafi and pinda^ which are not 


* pmr KuppusTttml Sl*tr 1 . in itii srtiek JT»d bef&ir the Third Ontntil 
Confenmet, quoicf a paoait* frcBii Vcnk«t»'* r^ifrt^-/TA 4 on Rlndums « com- 
menti on Btartma-rUtr^K in whi^ he wy» thii Ujmwvi u * mme of 
B^HlMyoni— Vfiti^oiya Bodh^nn/uymtn hi (tf 13’** fVo- 

cudi^g^ of Ih* Third OiiMftUtt MmItm, 1^24^ Th* cctmntn&tD™ on 

BMfyri (ay that, w-^hen be refers to Vimlsar* in 9+1-1- aj, Mi- 23 
and III, iii- be r^er* u by oBine. Frtjm the of ljpavif*a 

rijfemd to in tbeae MQtjOi it app™* that Upa^rva ^Ueved 
jifibfa-kanfu^timu€jray fi, hetd ako by Ehaskani (an adJ^i of the 
theory), RtmUiyja and othen^bot vehemently opposed by Sankara, wuvteC 
m repudiate the idea of hii opponentB that the peiform^r* of aamflaal and 
Vedio dutlea could be coned wed aa n prelhniniiry preparatkm for makinE oneseJf 

fir for Brahma’knowlcdffc. . 

Reference to Diml^cAvy^^i commentary on ihc Ch^Smkfiya m 

imde byAjitndMfpti in hi «ro™enttiry fln SaWiiJf* » c^entnry im 
^mn UiHnatad. !n the coinmcn.ttnf'Jf Snn'nji 5 lm«Miiw a SaijAfftta-i^raMa, 
111 siT-« 7 >bywbySwi^Mu^. Mgn,« 
AtKva hm bMfl idtndfied wirti Brthmuumim or T«nh* nnd tho bhMyi^Art 
{» quoaw from whD« Shop a »ppt« in 

Dnini^cin^. who wrote ■ oommentarj- on Biahnwinindiii ■ Ch^dafyff- 
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These are the avasthds or modes of Brahmang and re¬ 
present tilt eight classes into which the variety of the universe 
may be divided. They are again classified into three raih^para- 
and mOrttamOrtta-r^i, which correspond to 
the triple aubjcct-matter of Religion and Philosophy, nz. God^ 
soul and matter. Bhartrprapafica recognised what is known as 
pramana-sdnfiiccaya^ by which it follows that the testimony of 
common experience is quite as i^did as that of the Veda, The 
former vouches for the reality of variety and the latter for thai of 
unity (as taught in the Upani^ds). Hence the ulrimate truth b 
dvait^vaita. Mok^a^ or lifers end, is conceived as being achieved 
in two stages—the first leading to apa^args^ where sams^m b 
overcome through the overcoming of maUgai and the second 
leading to Bndimahood through the dispelling of amdya. Thb 
means of reaching either stage is Jmm-karma-samuccoya^ which 
is a corollary' on the praedcal aide to pram^ii-iatnurCi^^a on the 
theoretical side. 

It is indeed difficult to say what w'ere the exact characteristics 
of B^daidyaoa^s bhedabheda doctrine of Vedanta; but there is very 
little doubt that it was some special type of bked^heda doctrine, 
and, as has already been repeatedly pointed out, even Sankara's 
owTi commentary (if w'eexclude only his parenthetic remarks, which 
are often inconsistent with the general drift of his own commentary 
and the context of the as well as with their purpose and 

meaning, so far as it can be made out from such a context) show^s 
that it was so, however, it is contended that this view of real 
transformation is only from a relative point of view 
then there must at least be one where the absolute (para- 
mJrrtj^) point of ™w is given; but no such sSim has been dis¬ 
covered even by Sahkam himself^ If experience always shows the 
causal transformation to be real, then bow is one to know that in 
the ultimate point of view all effects are false and unreal? If, 
however, it b contended that there is a real transformation 
{pariijdma) of the mSyd Stuff, w'hercaa Brahman remains always 
unchanged, and if mdyS is regarded as the power (Aaiferi) of Brahman^ 
how then can the iakii of Brahman as well as its transformations 
be regarded as unreal and false, while the possessor of the iahti (or 
the iaktimatt Brahman) is regarded as real and absolute? There 
is a great diversity of opinion on thb point among the Vedindc 
w^riieTs of the Sahkara school. Thus Appaya Dlksita in hb Sid^ 
dhdnta-kia refers to the author of Paddrilia^nirnaya as saying that 
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BrahRmn and tntyQ are both material cau^ of the world-appear- 
ance—Brahman the ^aria cause, and maya the parimma cause. 
Others are said to And a dcfimtion of causatian intermediate 
betu^een vwartu and parindma by defining material cause as that 
which can produce effects which are not difTerent from itself 
bhin»a-karyd jmakatvam upiktmGtv&m), The world h identical ^ith 
Brahman inasmuch aa it haa being, and it is identical with nescience 
inasmuch as it has its characteristics of materiality and change. So 
from two different points of view both Brahman and ore the 
cause of the world. Vicaspati Mi^m holds that maya is only an acces- 
son' cause {sakakarf}^ whereas Brahman is the real vwarta cause^^ 
The author of the Siddkmta-muhtavati, PraMJinanda, however, 
thinks that it is the mMyM energy (mSya^iahti) which is the material 
cause of the world and not Brahman. Brahman is unchangeable 
and is the support of and is thus the cause of the ivorld in 

a remote sense. Sarvajhabna Muni^ how^everp believea Brahman 
alone to be the 'eivarta caiise^ and to be only an instrument 
for the purpose®. The difficulty that many of the sHtras of 
B^dar^yana give us a parinama view of causation was realized by 
Sarvajnatma Muni, who tried to explain it away by suggesting that 
the pitriniima theory was discussed approvingly in the $^tras only 
because this theory w^os nearest to the ttborfaj and by initiating 
people to the pari^ama theory it would be easier to lead them to 
the trivaria theory, as hinted in rCfrn ii, i, 14®* This explanation 
could have some probabilitj', if the arrangement of the fStrm vras 

^ Vlc^iwpflt] Mien f1(Hirahcd id nbour A^. K40. Ill iddtdeiu to hif 
commentary im the Brakmet^idira hr wrrut mmy other woriu and comineaUrirf 
on other of philciaophy. Hii imporutit vt'orks utt: Tuttua-rMmtfn, Tor/do- 

(>'oga), Ta^tva^Iamik$S Bruhm^tiddM-iOtd, Nydya^ka${^ dei Vi4M- 
vittka, ^y^y4i^laiti}^ckai. NyAya^TaJna^fI^d\ Ny^^^t-nlriiika- t^pinya-f:lk4, 
B^atIJrtS~falim-t^^rdd^i^ddlpat4^ Vv)ifi*<iSpihS SiSjjikhya~ialfViM- 

kaumii<i!^ Ved4iffa^fath}a-kavmuin. 

* He lived ebotit A o. $00 during; tht rrfgfi of Kln^ MunuktiUdityi and was 
n pupil of Deve^vano, 

vfdSnta^vdde p^mrjtOma-vddab 
vyapoiilaU '^imn pmii^^Smif-vddc 
tam^ydti rjojrfo-tstJdffV 

Sajfikt^pa^SOrfjaka^ 11 . fel* 
updyam 4fUfhati pUnxm lurCtdr 
up*yam apiwp S£^mt4 yathm^a 
^Sir ca vwofla^iiddh^'ai 

vtk^fn-vOdafp f'odafm Ihid^ 11 . 6 a. 

tfiJk^a-vddinji 

uptfya Tddfvta tu rQtr^kdtitb 
snitif ca pSrt^^obkQttum 

rthitvd ttvarta-pratsp^danSya. Ibid. It. 64 . 
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such as 10 support the view that the parimnm view was intro¬ 
duced only to prepare the reader's mind for the vivaria view^ 
which was ultimately deSnitely approved a$ die true view; but it 
has been shown that the content of almost all the sUiras of u, i* 
consistently support the parmama vievft ^d that even the sOira 
u, i, 14 cannot be explained as holding the vwarta vieiv of 
causation as the right one, since the other sHtras of the same 
section have been explained by Sankara himself on the pan^ama 
view ; and, if the content be taken into consideradon^ this sQira also 
has to be explained on the parindma view of bhedabkedo type. 


Teachers and Pupils in Vedanta. 

The central emphasis of Sankara's philosophy of the Upanisads 
and the Brahma-sdtra is on Bralumn, the seU-revealed identity of 
pure consciousness^ bliss and being, which does not await the 
performance of any of the obligatory Vedic duties for its realisa¬ 
tion. A right realbation of such Upanisad texts as *'That art 
thou/' instilled by the right icacher, h by itself sufheieot to dispel 
all the fabe illusions of world-appearance. This, however, was 
directly against the Mlm^ipsa view of the obligatoriness of certain 
dudes, and Sankara and his foltow^ers had to fight hard on tills 
point with the Mimamaakas. Different Mim^rpsS w^riters empha¬ 
sized in different ways the necessity of the association of duties with 
Brahma^wisdom; and a brief reference to some of these has been 
made in the section on Sureivara. Another question arose re¬ 
garding the nature of the obligadon of listening to the unity texts 
(e.g, “that art thou") of die VcdAnca; and later Vedanta writera 
have understood it differently. Thus the author of the PrakafartfiOf 
who probably flourished in the twelfth century, holds that it is 
only by virtue of the mandate of the Upanmds (such as “thou 
shouldst listen to these texts^ undemtand the meaning and medi¬ 
tate^*) that one leams for the fim time that one ought to listen 
to the Vedanta tesrtfi—a view' whieh ts technically called apfin^a^ 
utd/jj. Others, however^ think that people might themselves 
engage in reading aU kinds of texts in their attempts to attain 
salvation and that they might go on the wrong track; and it is just 
to draw them on to the right path, viz. that of listening to the 
unity texts of the Upatii|ads, that the Upani|ads direct men to 
listen to the unity texis^—this view' is technically called myama~vidht\ 
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Th* folloiA'ers of Sarv^jniima Jtunip how^^er, imLnoiJn that there 
cm in no sen&c be & duty in regard to the attainment of wbeJorn of 
Brahma-knowledge, and the force of the dutj' tics in enjoining the 
holding of dlscufsipns for the clarification of one^s understanding; 
and the meaning of the obligatory aentcnce *‘thoii ahotildbt listen 
to** meam that one should hold proper discussions for the clarifi¬ 
cation of his intellect. Other followers of Sure^vara* however p think 
that the farce of the obligation lies in directing the student of 
Vedima steadily to realue th e truth of the Vedanta texta without any 
interruption; and this view* is technically called parisoT^iya^tndM, 
Vacaspari iMbra and his followers, however, think that no obliga¬ 
tion of dud^ is implied in these commands; they are simply put 
in the form of commands in order to show the ^eat importance 
of Listening lo Vedlnta texts and holding discussions on them, as 
a means of advancement in the Vedintic course of progresSi 

But the central pKiiasophical problem of the \>dlnta is the 
conception of Bmhman—the nature of its causality^ its relation 
with mSy^ and the phenomenal world of world-appearance* and 
with iodi^dduaL persons. Sankara^s own writings do not always 
manifest the same uniform and dear answer; and many passages 
in different parts of his work show tendencies which could be 
more or less diversely interpreted, though of course the general 
scheme was always more or less well-defijied. Appaya Dlk^ka 
notes in the beginnjng of his Siddhmta~kJa that the ancients were 
more concerned with the fundamental problem of the identity 
of the self and the QrahmaUp and neglected to explain clearly 
the order of phenomena] appearance; and that therefore many 
divergent views have sprung up on the subject. Thus shortly after 
Sankara’s death we have four important teachers, Sure^vara and 
his pupil Sarvajnatma MunJ, PadmapSda and Vicaspati Mbra, 
who represent three distinct tendencies in the monistic interpre¬ 
tation of the Vedinta. Sure^vara and his pupil Sarvajnatma Muni 
held that TTidya was only an instrument (h rough which 

the one firahman appeared as many, and had its real nature hidden 
from the gaze of its individual appearances as individual persona. 
In this view* mSyM was hardly recognbed as a substance, though it 
was regarded as positive; and it was held that iir^yo had, both for 
its objex^t and Its support, the Brahman^ It is the pure Brahman 
that is die real cause underlying all appearances, and the mdyM 
only hangs on it like a veil of illusion which makes this one thing 
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appear as many unreal appearances. It is easy to sec that this 
view ignores altogether the importance of giving philosophical 
explanations of phenomenal appearance^ and is only concerned to 
emphasize the reality^ of Brahman as the only tmtb. Vicaspati^s 
view^ gives a Uttle more substantiality to maya in the sense that 
be holds that maya is coeidateat with Brahman, as an accessory 
through the operation of which the creation of w orld-appcamnce 
is possible i maya hides the Brahman a$ m object, but it r^ts on 
individual persons, who arc again dependent on and maya on 
them, in a begiiuiinglcss cycle. The world-appearance is not mere 
subjective ideas or senaatjons. but it has an objective existence, 
though the nature of its existence is inexplicable and inde¬ 
scribable; and at the time of dissolution of the world (or pral^a) 
its constitutive stuff, psychical and physical, will remain hidden 
in avidyaf to be revived again at the time of the next world- 
appearance. pthenviee called creation. But the third view, namely 
that of Padmapada, gives a little more substsntiality^ re¬ 

garding it as the stuff which contains the double activity or power 
of cognitive activity and vibratory activity ^ one determining the 
psychical process and the other the physical process, and n^rding 
Brahman in association with may&t with these two powers as 
Isvara, as the root cause of the world. But the roots of a very 
thoroughgoing subjective idealism also may be traced even in the 
writings of Sankara himself. Thus in the Brhadaronyaha-bh^a he 
says that, leaving aside theories of limitation ^aoaechedd) or reflec* 
tion {pratibimba)t it may be pointed out that, as the son of Kunti 
is the ikanie as Radheya^ so it is the Brahmani that appears as 
individual persons through beginningless avjdya~ the Lndividnal 
persons so formed again delusively create the world-appearance 
through their own auidyd. It will be pointed out in a later section 
that Mandkna also elaborated the same tendency shortly after 
Sankara in the ninth century. Thus in the same centurj^ we 
have four distinct lines of Vedinric de^'clopment, which began to 
expand through the later centuries in the writers that followed one 
or the other of these schools; and some additional tendencies also 
developed. The tenth century flcems to have been very barren in 
the field of the Veddnta^and, excepting probably Jftanottama MiSra. 
who wrote a commentary on Suresv’ara^s Vmttika,iio writer of great 
reputation is known to us to have lived in this period. In other 
fields of philosophical development also ibtfl century was more or 
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lcs$ barren, and, excepting Udayann and SridKara in Nyiya- 
Vai^e^ikap Utpala in Astronomy and Abhinavagupta in Saivkin^ 
probably nn other persons of great reputation can be mentioned. 
There were, however, a few^ Buddhistic writcra of repute in this 
period, such as Candragomin (jimbr) of Rajshahip the author of 
Nyayadoka-siddhi, Prajhikara Gupta of Vikrama^ila, author of 
PramUna^VarifkdtiiJfikffra and SnhapaUimbha-Ffiicayii^ Acit^’a Jctlri 
of Rajshahi, the author of Hetu-iaitvapadefa^ Dharma-dharmi- 
vini^caya and B^^vnMra^tnrka^ Jin a, the author of Pr&mana~ 
v^iikSlaAkSra-fika^ Ratnakirtip the author of the Apoha-sidd/u\ 
K^ann-bhwiga-sidJhi and SiMra-siddhi-dn^ana, and Ratna Vajra, 
the author of the Ynkii-prayagit. The eleventh century also doo 
not seem to have been very' fruitful for Vedanta philosophy^ The 
only author of great reputation seems to have been Anondabodha 
Bhattarakac^'3, who appears to have lived probably in the latter 
half of the eleventh century and the first half of the twelfth centuty* 
The syllogisms of Kularka Pandita, however, probably 

began from some rime in the eleventh century * and these were often 
referred to for refutation by Vedanric writers till the fourteenth 
century, a$ will be pointed out in a later seciiunK But it is certain 
that quite a large number of Ved^tic vvriters must have worked on 
the VcdJni^ before Anaitdabodha, although we cannot properly 
trace them now, Anandabodlta says in his Ny^yn-makaranda that 
his work wras a compilation {^mgrnha) from a large number of 
Vedintie monographs (mb^indhd-pnsp^j&ii), Citsukha in his com¬ 
mentary on the Ny^a-mnkaranda points out (p*j46) that Ananda- 
bodha was refuting a view of the author of the Brohma-prak^kS. 
According to Govindinanda's smtemetit in his Ratna-prabhS^ 
p. 3tt, Amalinanda of the thirteenth century refuted a view^ of 
the author of the Prakafartha. The author of the Prakaf^ha may 
thus be believed to have lived either in the eleventh or in the 
ttvelfth century. It Avas a commenbiry on Sankara's BhS^a^ and 
its full name w^a$ and Anandajnina 

(called also JaMrdana) WTOte his TativShka on the lines of Vedanlic 
interpretation of thb work. Mr Tripath i says in hia intrt>ductbn 
to the Tarkii-sai^riiha that a copy of thb work is available in 
Tekka Ma^ha; but the present writer had the good fortune of 
going through U from a manuscript in the Adyar Librar}', and 
a short account of its philosophical viewis is given below' in a 
separate section^ In the Siddhanta-kia of Appaya Diksita we 
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hear of a commentary on it called Pfakalariha-vivara^u. Bnt^ 
though Anafidajnina wrote hia Tattvaloka on the lines of the 
Fra^tartha^ yet the general vitve^ of Anandajnana were not 
the $aiiie as those of the author thereof; Aoandajiiana^s position 
was very much like that of Sarvajrlitma Muni, and he did not 
admit many a/Mnas^ nor did he admit any difference between 
maya and avidya. But the author of the PraAafSrtha^^ far as can be 
judged from references to him in the gave a separate 

place to the antalikara^ai of individual persons and thought that, 
just as the/Jt'^ could be cognbeers through the reflecdon of pure 
intelligence in the mtahkarana states^ so livara is omniscient by 
knowing everything through maya modifications. The views of 
the author of the Prakafartha regarding the nature of vidhi have 
already been noted. But the way in which Anondajhana refers to 
the Prakafirtha in iMundaka, p. 33^ and p. 23, shows that 

he was cither the author of the Prakafartha or had written 
some commentary to it. But he could not have been the author of 
this work* since he refers to it as the model on w-hich his Tattvdtoka 
was w^rittenj so it very probable that he had svritten a 

commentary to it* But it is surprising that Ajijantkjfiana, who 
wrote commenuiies on most of the important commentaries of 
Sankara^ should also trouble himself to write another commentary 
on the Prakaf^thaT, which is itself a commentary on Sankara's 
Commentary. It may be surmised, therefore, that he had some 
special reasons for respecting it, and it may have been th* work of 
some emineni t<sichttr of his or of someone in his parental line. 
However it may be, it is quite unlikely that tJie work should have 
been written later tlian the middle of the twelfth century^ 

It is probable that Gahgapuri Bhat^nUta also lived earlier than 
Anandabodha, as Citsukha points out, Gahgapuri must then have 
lived either towards tlie btter part of the tenth century or the first 
half of the eleventh century. It is not improbable that he may 
have been a senior contemporary of Anandabodha, Hts work, 

was commented on by Anandajnana. Ac¬ 
cording to him botli mdy^ and Brahman arc to be regarded as tiie 
cause of the world. AU kinds of w^orld-phenomena exist, and being 
may therefore be attributed to them; and being is the same what-^ 
ever may be the nature of things diat exist. Brahman is thus tlie 
changeless cause in the world or the - hut all the 

^ See Tripdtlii’i! rntradueden to ihc Tai^ka-i&^tgr^ha, 
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changing contents or individua] ejdstenta must aJso be regarded 
as products of the transformation of some substance, and in this 
Binse mtya is to be regarded as the pari^mH-k^ana of the world. 
Thus the world has Brahman as its tdvarta-kSr&na and ttt^ya as its 
partnami-kSTana. The world nmsfestg both aspects, the aspect of 
changeless being and that of changing mateiidity; ao both miya 
and Brahman form the material cause of the world in ttvo different 
ways {Brahma mayacaityubhayopadattam ; saHva-j^a^tHpobhaya- 
dharm^ugaty-upapattii cd). Tarka-tsiveka and Siddhonta-^mha 
are the names of two chapters of this book, giving a summary 
of Vaije^ika and VediLota philosophy respectively. The view of 
Gaiigaputi in the Pad^tha-tattaa-rdr^i^a just referred to seems 
to have been definitely rejected by .^nandabodha in his Pram&Ba~ 
mSld, p. 16. 

When Kullrka had started the maiiH-tddya syllogisms, and great 
Nyaya authors such as Jayanta and Udayana in the ninth and tenth 
centuries had been vigorously introduebg logical methods in philo¬ 
sophy and were trying to define all that is knowable, the Vedantic 
doctrine that all that is knowable is indefinable w'as probably 
losing its holdand it is probable that works like Anandabodlta’s 
Prarndna-tniila and Nyaya^dipdvah in the eleventh Century or in the 
early part of the nvclfth century tvere weakly attempting to hold 
fast to the Vedantic position on logical grounds. It was Srthar^ 
who in the third quarter of the tivelfth century' for the first time 
attempted to refute the entire logical apparatus of the KaiySyikas. 
Srihar^a’s work was carried on in Citsukha’s Tattca-pradl^kd in 
the early part of the thirteenth century, by Anandajfiana in the 
latter part of the same century in his Tarha-satt^aha and by 
NrsirnhasramaMuni in his Bhtda-dhikkgra in the suctcenth century. 
On the last-named a pupil, Narayanasrama, wrote his Bheda- 
dtiikkaTa-Siitknya^ and this had a sub-commentary, called Bheda^ 
dhikkara-sathriya^tala* The beginnings of the dialecdcaJ argu¬ 
ments can be traced to Sankara and further back to the great 
Buddhist ufriters, Nagaijuna, Aryadeva, Candrakirti, etc. Interest 
in these dialectical arguments was continuously kept up by com¬ 
mentaries written on these works all through the later centuries. 
The names of these commentators have been mentioned in the 
sections on Sriharfa, Citsukha and Anandajnana. 

Moreover, the lines of Vedanta interpretation which started 
wiili Sureivam, Padmapada and Vacaspati were vigorously 
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contiiitieil m coimnuit^es iri mditpendeDt ivorks through¬ 
out th€ later centuries^ lliua in die middle of die thirteenth 
century Vscospati’s BhSmati commented on by AmaBoand^ 
in his Kalpa-tami and this Kalpa-laru was again commented on by 
Appaya Dik^ita m the latter part of the aoteenth century and the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century^ and by Lal^mlnmlqiha 
in his Abhoga towards the end of the Kcventcenth century or the 
beginning of the eighteenth ^ 

Padmapada's Panca-pddika'w^ commented on by Pmk^^tman 
in the thirteenth century tn hU Padca-padika-vivariina^hy Akhan- 
dinanda in the fourteenth century in his Tattva-ihparfa^ by Vidya- 
rauya in the same century in his Vivarana-pram^^a-samgraha, by 
AnandapQr^ and Npimha in the sixteenth century and by 
Rima Tirtha in the seventeenth century^ The line of Surelvara 
abo continued in the sumnmry of his great V^ttiha (called VHri- 
tika-sara) by Vidyiranya and its commentariesp and abo in the 
commentaries on the SamA^epa-sariraka from the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury onwards. Many independent works were abo written by 
persons holding more or less the same kinds of views as Sarvaj- 
datma Mtini*. The philosophy of dffti-sr^fi-t?&da Vedinta^ which 
was probably started by Man<^ana,had doubtless some adherents 
tooi but we do not meet with any notable writer on this Hne^ 
except Praka^nanda in the sixteenth century and his pupil Nani 
Diksita. The VedSttta-kaumudf h an important work which is 

^ Alldli Sari, foo of TrivikfiuTincfijyH, wrot^ a coRimmliiry on the 
aiJted the j&AJjiiiiff-fijCflJtij. 

■ SBoyn^bodh^dni Sup^iniiii, piapil of Glivflai^ra (a.U. 1450^ wrote s 
lumin&ry of the rnAin contentu of the Paikft~pSdikS-myafa^ in f bi ^upten 
^ka)t end ihJn work » called by" two and tVoAro-im- 

There ere again tw*o other commentariei on Prakfliatmen'e 
Paik^~pddik£~vwriiM: the by Vif^ubhetia, eon of JonanlMia 

SarvejhB sjid. pupU of SvimlndrepOrtui, end the '^d~ratm by AmnubpOn^, 
The JhJu-wfioTD^ hed B|£fliri anather commentery on it* called the Tri^^nfira- 
hHAm-pradfpiJiJy by RSmliianiiM, pupil of BhArod Tlrtha. 

Thm arc, however, two other eqmcnentiirie& on the Paiica-pdiiiM 4 celled 
PaiUa^pddikd^vyA/ihyd (by eo author whote ounc a fiot definitely known) and 
the PraiMiwdha^pank^dl^ by pupil of Nriitpbuviirtpa. Dherma- 

rA>'Adh^'«rliidrm bIbo wrote ■ cqioiuimtars" ou Pajkit-pfidfkdy oaUed the 
p^kd^ffkdr 

* Apmrrofnclie!WupubliBhcdcomineniBiieaonthe.Soj^rpa-/4irrraAi!ip[hefe 
u tMLhEr work t^lcd the Saijikfgpii~i4rlrailta-$amfyandhokii by VedAnende, 
pupil of VedAdhyikia-bhdgevif-paiyopidii, in which tJw author irL« to show the 
mutual rclatHxo nf die xesw* of it ts, yielding a cooentenE roeBmnjj. Nrelipba- 
irmma bIm wtoic ■ conmicfiiefy on the Si^T^tpa-idtft^hiy called the Toiioa- 
t One £3kn'OjAJltmB Bhagivat wrote n imaU VedJindc work, called Patka- 

pTt2knyd\ but it ia not probable that he » the wie na SarrajAnune AlimL 
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referred to by Appay^ Dik^ita in his Sidd/imta-kia. In this work 
the omnkcience of Brahman consists in the fact that the pure con¬ 
sciousness as Brahman manifests aU that exists either ^ actaally 
transformed or as potmimJIy traaafomied. as future, or as latently 
transformcdT as the past in the m^a; and it is the Paramejvara 
who manifests Himself as the underlying consciousness (rd^iJi) in 
individual persons ^ manifesting the ajnma transfomiations in them, 
and abo their potential in dreamless sleep. Many other 

important Vedinta view's of an original character are expressed in 
this book. This work of Ramadvaya has been found by the present 
w riter in the Govt. Oriental MSS, Library* Madrasp and a separate 
section has been devoted to ils philosophy. From references in 
it to foUow'crs of Madhva it may be assumed that the Vedmia- 
kaumadl was w^ritten probably in the fourteenth century* 

From the fourteenth century ^ however, we have a Imga number 
of Vedanta writers in all the Succeeding centuries; but with die 
notable excepdou of Praki^nanda, MadhusHdana Sarasvati In hb 
Ad^aitu^siddhi (in which he tried to refute the objections of Vyaaa 
Tirtha against the monistic Vedanta in the sixteenth century) and 
probably Vidy^raj^ya's Vk^itrana*pram^a-samgraha and Dhar- 
marajadhvmndra's Paribh^d^ and its ^ikhamani oommen^ry by 
Rlnukfsna, there are few writers who can be said to reveal any 
great originaiit}'in Vcdantic mterpretatiom. Most of the writers of 
this later period were good compilers, who revered all sorts of past 
Vedantic ideas and collected them in \veU-aitanged forms in dieir 
w'orks. The inAuenceof the P^c^i-^rfiAa'mwffWff^how'ei'erris very 
strong in most of these writers* and the school of thought 

probably played die most important p^rt in Vedanric thought 
throughout ail this period h 

These Vedindc writers grew up in particular circle inspired 
by particular teachers, whose works were carried on either in their 
owm families or among their pupils; a few examples may make this 
clear. Thus Jagannidii^rama was a great teacher of south India in 
the latter half of the fifteenth century* he had a pupil in Nrsinih-^ 
iimma, one of the moat reputed teachers of Vedanta in the early 
half of the sixteenth centu^}^ He was generally inspired on the one 
hand by the Vivaruna and on the other by Sriharsa and Citsukha 
and Sarvajnltma Muni: he wrote a number of Vedinta w'orks, 
such as Advaifa-^hpikd (his pupil, Narayanairamap wTote a com^ 
metitary called Adt^mta^ipikd-pw^rana on Adv{dia-panca- 
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ratnn^ Advaita-bodha-itlpika^ Advaita-tatm-ka^a^ Tatttju-hodkinlt a 
oomnientary on die Samksepa^iunridai^ Tattva-viveha (which had 
two cornmentarfea^ Talt^a-viueka-dlpmia of Nar^yao^rama and 
TalVta-vivccoJm of Agnihotra, pupil of Jiiaaendra Sara3vat!)p Paii~ 
ca-padika-vivarana-ptahmikM^ Bk€da~dhikkMta,AdvQitii-tQtna-^*a- 
kky^a (a commentary on Alaltanarodlya's AJi'mta-ratna\^ and 
VedQnta-tattva^imjtka, The fact that he could wnte commentaries 
both on Sarvajnitma Munirs work and also on the Vwmana^ and 
also w^rite a Ehtda-dhikk^a (a wofk on dialectic Vedints on the 
lines of Anhar?a% dialectical work) shotvs the syncretic tic ten¬ 
dencies of the age^ in which the individual differences within the 
school were all accepted as different views of one Vedanta * and in 
which people w^ere more interested in Vedauta as a whole and felt 
no hesitation in accepting all the Vedantic ideas in thdr w^orks. 
Nistrnhl^rama had a pupil Dhaimarajadhvarindnip who wrote a 
X' ^danta^pitnbhd^d^ a commentary' called Tarka^cUddmani on the 
TatUm^cintamani of Gangeia, and also on the Nyaya-siddhdifta^ 
d}pa of $aiadhara Acary^a^ and a commentary' op the Padca-pudikS. 
of Padmapada. His son ^nd pupil Rtmakrs^a Dikslta wTote a com¬ 
mentary on the first, called V€ddnta-iikhikmani\ and Amaradasap 
the pupil of Brahmavijnanap wrote another commentary on this 
SikhSmani of Ramak|^na^ R^Tnakrsna had also written a com¬ 
mentary on Rucidatta’s TaUva-tmUtinuni^prakdia^CdSi^ 
sikhammi^ mA a commentary on the Vedanta-sara, Other authors, 
such as KaiTnaths Sastrin and Brahmendra Sarashad also 
written separate works bearing the name Vtddnia-panbhdsd after 
the Veddnia-partbhd^d of Dharmaraja in the seventeenth century^ 
Under the sphere of Nrairpha^s Influence, but in the Aaiva and 
Mlmlmsaka family of Rahgartja Ad hvarTn^w^asbom Appaya Dlksitu, 
W'ho became one of the most reputed teachers of the sixteenth and 
the seventeenth centuries* His w'orks have all been noted in the 
flection devoted to him. He again was a teacher of Bha(tojl Dlkfita, 
who in addition to many works on grammar, law and ritual (rmr/i) 
wrote two important w'orks on Vedinta, called Tama-kamtubha 
and V^^donta-taitva-dlpana-vydldiyik^ the latter a commentary on 
the commentary^ Taitvo-vmika-dipana^oi Narayan^rama (a pupil 
of Nrsimhasrama) on the latter^s w'ork, VtMntn-taUva-mf^eka^ 
This Narayana^rama had also written another commentary on 

* Pettfl DtltriMt son of NlflymyA Dikfitii, wroic n cottntiaitixv on 
ibe Vtit^fia-parihkaf3^ eilEFd Vsdi^^sa-pa^ihhd4d-p^a^t3iil^^. 
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Nrsimhairama's Bfiedn^dhikkara^ csilcA BliEdn-dhikkdra-siitknydi 
and later on in the eighteenth century another commentary was 
written on Nreimha's called Adcatta-cmdrihS^ by 

Naraairnha Bha^ta^ Ramabhadi^^rama and Nage^vara in 

the eightisenth century. Dhattoji Dikaita's son BhanujI Dlk^ita was 
a commentator on the Amani-ttG^a (VySMyS-sudha or Subodhinl). 
Bbatto][ waSp liowevctt a pupil not only of Appaya, but also of 
XnsLtfihajnima Muni. Bhattojl's younger brother and pupil, Ran- 
goji Bhatta, wrote two works, the Adt^mia-nnt&mam and the Ad~ 
vaiia^iiistra-s^addJtara^ more or ]e$S on the Same line^t Ctmtaming 
a refutation of Vaiiegiika CBtegoiies^ a determination of the nature 
of the self, a determination of tl'ie nature of tgdana and the nature of 
the doctrine of reficctionp proofs of the falsity of world-appearance 
and an exposition of the nature of Brahman and how Brahmahood 
i$ to be attained^ Hb son Konda Bhatta was mainty a grammarian, 
who wTote alsrj on Vaiie^ika. Again Madhusudana Saraswati^ who 
was a pupil of Vbvesvara Santsvafl (pupil of Sarvajiia Vbveia 
and piipira pupil of Govinda Sarasvail), lived in the early half 
of the sixteenth ccntuiy and was probably under the influence of 
Nrairahiiramap who is reputed to have defeated Madhusudana 
SarasvatT^s teacher^ Msdhava Sarasvati. Afadhusudana had at 
least three pupils, Puru^nama, who wrote on Madhusiidana'a 
commentary the SidJMnta-tattva-bindu a commentary called 
Siddiianta^taUva-bifidu-fika^l the othem were Bilabhadra and 
^agovindfl (the latter of whom w^rote a commentary on Sankara's 
Sarva- darlima-siddhaniasamgraha^ called Sarva-siddh^nta-rafta- 
^ya-flkd). Again Sadinanda, the author of the Vedantu-sara^ouc 
of the most popular and wdUread siTtcreristic w'orks on Vedanta, 
was a contemporary of N^irnhMrama: Nrsimha Sarasvutl wrote 
in ij8S a commentary theregn, called SubodhinJ. De^endra, 
the author of the SvdnubhUii-prakaia^ was also a contemporary of 
Nrsjrnhairama^ It has already been pointed out tliat Praki^inand^ 
was probably a contemporary of Nreirphaintma^ though he 
does not seem tn have been under his influence. This shows how 
some of the foremost Vedinta writers of the sbeteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries grew up together in a Vedantic cirde^ many of 
whom w^ere directly or indirectly under the influence of Nrsirn- 
ha^rama and Appaya Diksita. 

* Bmlimlranilfl wrote on tKc Siddhlwtit-hindu unoibcr ctkmmefitMrr, eoUed 
Siddh^ntudf indu - pAd. 
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Pausaifig to another circle of writers, we see that Bkldkara 
Dlk^ita, who lived m the latter half of the seventeenth century^ 
wrotea comfncntarii'j Ratna-tstiks , on the Stddh^fa-siddh^jana of 
his teacher Kraninanda. The Siddlianta-siddhiinjana m m i^ceUent 
syncrctisdc work on Vedanta, which contains moat of the im^ 
portarjt Vedanta doctrines regarding the difference of dharma-viema 
and brahma-viedrat the relation of IMlmSipsi thcoriea of coninmnds„ 
and the need of Brahma-knowledge; it introduces many Mfinamsa 
subjects and treats of their relations to many relevant Vedanta 
topics. It also introduces elaborate di^ussions on the nature of 
knowledge and ignorance^ It seems, how'Fverj to be largely free from 
the influence of the VivaranUf^d it does not enter into theories 
of perception or the nature of the aniahkorana and its 
It is thus very different from most of the works produced in the 
sixteenth centurj' in the circles of Nrsimha or Appaya. K^ninando 
lived probably in the middle of the seventeenth century* He had 
for teacher R^mabhadrananda; and Ramabhadr^anda w^as taught 
by Svayantprakaianandai the author of the Vrddjita-naya-bhasana^ 
a commentarj' on the Brahma-sUtra on the lines of Vacaspati Miira’^a 
Bfidmati. This S^’ayarnpraki^a must be distinguished from the 
other Svayainprak^a, probably of the same century, who was a 
pupil of Kaivalyananda Yogfndra and the author of the Rasdbhi- 
vyaHjikd, a commentary of Advaita-makaranda of Lak^mldhai-a 
Kavi. R^abhadrinanda had as his teacher Kamananda Samvati* 
the author of the Veddnia-sfddhai^fa-candrikd, on which a commen¬ 
tary was written by Gangidharendra Saras^'ati (a.d* 1826)^ pupil of 
R^acandra Sarasvati and pupiFs pupi! of San^ajha Sarasvatf, and 
author of the S&^djy&-$iddhi with its commentary, the 
kalpadrtima. Praka^nanda w-as a pupil of Advaitananda^ author of 
the Brcthtna-vi^dbk&roj^a, a commentary’ on Sankara*s Sdrfraka- 
— Advait^anda was a diadple of Rimatirtha, author of the 
Anvaya-prakaiikd (a commentary' on the Samkfepa-idrfraka of 
Sarvajnatma Muni) and a disciple of Kramtirtha, a contemporary 
of JagannithUjrania, the teacher of Nrsirnha^rama. R^matlrtba's 
Anvaya-prakdiikS shows an acquaintance with Madhusudana^s 
Advatia-siddhiiimd he may thus be considered to have lived in the 
middle of the seventeenth century?* S^ayaippraka^^anda, again,had 
for pupil Alahadcvananda, or Vedintin Mahadeva, the author of 
the Advaita-dntd-kaii£lubha or TititvSttusandhdna. It seems very 
clear that the&e writers of the seveuteeiith and the early eighteenth 
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centuries Bc»^ri$hl^d in a different circle of Vedintic ide^p where 
the vieW3 of Vacaspati^ Siire^vara and SaivajnatiTia Muni had 
greater influence than the authors of the school of 

Vedinta, Another important syncrctistic Vedanta writer is Sadi- 
nan da KMmirakap author of the Advaita-brahtna-siddhij'^hohyed in 
the early part of the eighteenth century. The Advmia-brahma-siddki 
b an excellent summary of all the most important Vedanta doc^ 
irines, written in an easy style and explaining the chief features of 
the Vcdantic doctrines in the different schools of Advaita teachers. 
Narahari's Bodlta-sara may be mentioned as one of the important 
products of the bte eighteenth century^ 

The sort of relationship of teachers and students in particubr 
circles that has heen pointed out holds good of the earlier authors 
also, though it is difBcuk to trace them as well as can be done in 
the later years^ since many of the earlier books are now missing 
and the footprints of older traditions arc becoming more and more 
faint, Tlius it may he pointed out that Vidyiranya was a con^ 
temporaA^of AmaMnandain the fourteenth centurj', as both of them 

* A number of otheT importiiut Vcdtnti worki, wfitten moitly during the 
wvmteenih m nbieKtnth omeunet, may al«> be micntioncd^ Thus LokimmlUp 
son of SATvmjnjnadlra^ and grandsui of NnuphUirsms, wmie a me^eiJ wink 
in chr« chapters refucinir tht %‘ijews of the dimlbls, called 
14^ with d cufmtiEiitiijy ort il cfllEcd K4ntt\ BrahrnJjiaiida SanivqU wrote 
the Aik'mia-sid(ihaNta-vidyaima; GopsLananda SflmvaU, pupil of Y^inindflr 
WrOEe the Akhojf^iltma-pmkdtik^^y Hltiham Pwrumahaiiiaai, pupii of Si^'wSniaH 
pupil of Visv«vddL^rama^wmate ihc and early bi the nineteenth 

century Slluuii, a pupil of BrahmJnaada, wrote a hia wpHl in rweh^ chapters, 
called BrahmSTtmidfi-fifAta. tn thu eonnection ii may noi be out of place to 
mention the namea of bousc imporlant wurfc* of Vcdanci dlalecdcs in refuaiion 
of oiher ■ysiems of philoftophioil views inorc or 1 cm on the luaet of these liitlec- 
tloil writuigi which have been neticed in the piesenr ‘^v>!unie- Thru Aeanda- 
pQriria(A.D. iSoohwhocoramentKl on Srlharen's wrote 

the in four choptera, refutiii^ the views of the Mlmi^pst 

and Vai^e^lka; AnflndSmjbha.™^ pupil of Nlrfljitpa Jyoltiha., who lived probably 
in the saoie century, wtor t aimilaf wotkj, calM PodSrilta^fjntva-mri^'ax 
jEUnaghana^ who probably lived in the thirteenth century* wrote an dabormi* 
dudectirai work in thircy-three chapters {pmJbaranaJp called Taitea-hiddki^^ 
firTni^ilsa Vajvan^ who probably lived in the sixteenth ceomry, wrote ^e TcTifd' 
tw/T in twenty-stx chapters an TcruEotion of \'TifltidvaiHi snd Dt^aita view's j 
BhiivSnlsahluLra alflo wrote a limilar dialectical work, called S^hdnin-ihpikJ. 
As eunnplcs of temt-p^ular VaUnta works of a ayncretiatk type, such wurki 
as the T^iti^a-^odha of Vlaudevcndra, the Cune-rri^'o-weAu of S^yaipprsklia 
VoFdodra, the jf^sgtsn-fmShyilita-Aipikd at ftamendfa Vogin, the Ananda^ipu of 
&v3ii&fida Yah (which had a cnminentan' c*h«J Ammda^pa^fik^hyBJimnAihn), 
theSo.atwo-3«^d-^ai^/krby Yoglivsra fudiichhada cominentaTy by Ama*^nanda> 
and the ytdmia-krdaya (oo the lb» of the Ytiga-v^fha and 
pdiia) by Vtrada ™ay be mentioned. Thu letter work was probably Later 

than PmkaianBiida't which followed the same line 

of thought. 
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were pupik qf Santarinanda and Anubhavinanda mpcctivdy; 
these in turn were both pupils of Atiandttman. Saj^cjarinanda 
was the author of the GUG^taipaTya-bodkitii and of a number of 
commentaries on the various Upani^ds, and also of a summairy 
of the Upaii44ids+ called Upani^ad^Tatna. Amoiinandap however^ 
had as teacher not only Anubhav^nanda, but also Sukhaprakiia 
IMuni, who again was a disciple of Citsukha^ himself a disdple of 
Gaudedvara AcSrya (called also Jninottama), 


Vedwta Doctrine of Soul and the Buddhist 
Doctrine of SoullessnesSi 

One of the most important points of Sankara ciitidsm of 
Buddhism is directed against its denia! of a permanent soul which 
could unite the different psychological constituents or could behave 
as the enjoyer of experiences and tl’sc controller of all thoughts 
and actions. 

The Buddhists argue that for the production of scnse-cogntdon, 
as the awareness of a colour or sound, what is required in addition 
to the sense-data of colourSi etc. is the corresponding sense- 
faculties^ while the existence of a soul cannot be deemed indispens¬ 
able for the purpose^. Vasubandhu argues that what is expe rienced 
is the flense-data and the psychological elements in groups called 
skandhoi. ’VVhat one calls self cannot be anything more 

than a mere apparent cognitional existence {pT^Gptt-sat) of what 
in reality is but a conglomeratiofi of psychological etementfl. Had 
the apparent self been somethmg as different from the psycho¬ 
logical elements as colours are from sounds^ it would then be 
regarded as an individual {pudgala ); but Jf its difference from these 
psychological elements be of the same nature as the difference of 
the constituents of niitb from the appearance of milki then the self 
could be admitted only to have a cognidonal existence (prnfdup/t- 
The self has, in fact, only a cognitional appearance of 
separateness from the psychological elements- just as, though 

Aurufi«tiii here folkmed art thiw qf V^iubjindhu, iu fdund in hip 
Abfa^urrMta-k^iaf and m baf«d Oil Prof. Stehcrbatpky's tnniktidn of thr ap- 
fimdix to di. vlli of that work, called the and Yoiomltn't 

ffimincntaiy in mnmucnpt frotn Ncpil^ homvrtd Iroin VUvahhlratl, Santini- 
kctjin, Bengal. 

* ymh yatkS rSp^di^ fakdGdff bh^’^rtiarffm ebMfirtydte pt^aia aA%-u^ 
pi^ato b^^ti hhif^-iakfonaift M HIp<nfi iahdOd kf^ddiv^t Umfuddyai €€i 
pri^r^ftiafi- AhfndfutrTna-kf^i^tydkAyd, Vijv>bh 5 nif p, 337. 
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milk appears Xq have a separate existence from the proper com¬ 
bination of its constitiieiit elements ^ yet it is in reality nothing 
more than a ddtnitc kind of combination of its constituent 
eleinents.SD the self is nothing more than a certain ccwiglomeration 
of the psychological elements though it may appear to 

have a separate and independent existence. The Vatsfpuiriy-aSj 
however^ ^ink that the individual is something different from the 
skandkm or psychological entities, as its nature is different from 
the nature of them. The Vatsiputriyas deny the existence of a 
permanent souh but believe in inomcntary individuals {pudgaldj 
as a category separate and distinct from the siuindhas. Just as fire 
is something different from the fuel that conditioned it, so the 
name “individuar* (pudgala) is given to something conditioned 
by the skatidhas at a given moment in a personal ILfe^. Vasuban- 
dhu, however, argues against the acceptance of such an individual 
and saya that there is no meaning in accepting such an individual. 
Rain and sun have no effects on mere vacuous space» they are of 
use only to the skin; if the individual is, like the skin, a deter¬ 
miner of the value of cxperienccSi then it must be accepted as 
external; if it is like vacuous space, then no purpose is fulfilled 
by accepting it®* The Vatsiputriyas, however^ thought that, just as 
the fuel conditioned the fire, so the personal elemerifc& conditioned 
the individual. By this conditioning the Vatslputriyas meant that 
the personal ekmEmts were some sort of a coexisting support®, 
WTiat is meant by saying that thtpudgain is conditioned by the 
personal elements is that, when the jkimdhm or psychological 
elements are presentj the padgnla is also present there*^ But 
Vasubandhu urges that a mere conditioning of this kind is not 
sufficient lo establish the cognidonal existence of an individual; 
for even colour is cnnditionE!d by the visual sense, hght and 
attention in such a way that, these being present, there U the 
perception of lights but cm anybody on that ground consider the 

^ .Stdardusky'i trMnilitioii of rhe Pudgo^o-t^fiiicayay BuUfitn df iTAc^d^t 
dm p- 8jO. 

ThccAcf ttuclof Vasubiuidhu.Mjj tm>iUtcd from Tibetan in n note.rmii thui ; 
^kUa^ffrniyuipanit^hyantarB-ikandfiinn upJlddya piidd<dil-pri^jptip. Ibid. p. J. 

’ Vstnpuiriye:^ naMka-dr^db praiafy^U fd 

tiOrt^a-pflhfrydt^ kiift vyi^mnai rormaHy^aiti phalam 

€aTmdpiiindi €tt r^ miyofl khafuly^i W matphala^. 

MS* of Yiiioniitni'i tommetitary, p. ;j38. 

■ tnha-bhiUa^ rd. I^d- 

* pTojiiffptir c&krur-ddifd mItii taiyppaliimbh^it idiri 

vpiddya rUpnirt pri^HdpydU. Ibtdm 
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existence of colour Xq be a cognidonat one? And would cognidonal 
end ties deserve to be eniimermted as separate categories? Again it 
may be asked, tf such an individual exists, how is it experienced? 
Fotp if it be experienced by any of the senses, it must be a sense- 
datum : for the senses can grasp only their appropriate sense-daia^ 
and the individual is no sense-datum. Thereforcp just as milt is 
nothing but die collected sense-data of colour^ taste^ etc., so also 
the so-called individual is nothing more than the conglomerated 
psychological elements ^ The Vatslputriyas argue thatp since the 
psychological elements, the sense-data, etc,, are the causes of our 
experience of the individual, the individual cannot be regarded as 
being identical with these causal elements which are responsibte 
for their experience; if it were so, then even light, eye, attention, 
etc.p which are causes of the experience of the sense-data, would 
have to he regarded as being identical in nature with the indi¬ 
vidual ■. But it Is not so maintai ned; the sense-datum of sounds and 
colours is always regarded as being different from the indiridual, 
and one always distinguishes an individual from a sen^e-datum and 
sa^'s '^thb IB sound,” “this is colour” and "this is individual **” But 
the individual is not felt to be as distinct from the psychological 
elements as colour is from sounds The principle of difference or 
distinctness consists in nothing but a difference of moments; a 
colour ts different from a sound because it is experienced at a 
different moment, while the psychological elements and the indi¬ 
vidual are not experienced at different moments** But it is argued 
in reply that, as the sense-data and the individual are neither 
different nor identical {raiio esien^i}^ so their cognition also is 
neither different nor identical in experience cognoscendi)^. 

But Vasubandhu says that, if such a view Is taken in this case, then 
it might as well he taken in aJ! cases wherever there is any con¬ 
glomeration*. Moreover, the separate senses are all limited to their 
special fields, and the mind which acts with them is also limited 

^ yathdriip^iii/fyfva tanuui^tetmudtt^ iti udnkam iii t^dpri^^dpynfg, 

tatfi 4 ca tiZrmUM pudgala iff pfi^ildpyaU^ iti tiddham. MS, of Ti|q- 

DDfnoicoUjy, p. 139 a. * 

* ytiiha rQpam pudpalcfpiddMk^h kdrojfdi^ hJvmiii ia m m 

dioka-cakfur-mnmiikdra api nlpop^^tbdk^ ^hdVdti tud apt 

tdd‘^abMnm-trahh 4 hH^ pudfiaio^ prOpn^ti. Ibid, * liiW, p. 33^ j|, 

J n-alak^O^dd apt kfanaalaram tmyod ity uddh^’am. Ibid. 

* yaihd ritpa-pd^tdayw anydnaityatram ladupulahdkyar 

dpi anydnanyattiam m^akimyom^ Ibid. 

* yd 'ya^ tiddhdHiafi puik^ala tvd tmktatya>t » '^'unr hhfdyatf la/^k^fant 
dpt araktavyam rtf krttfd. iSirf. 
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to the data aupp 1 ^{^d by them; there is, therefore, no way in which 
the scHcalled Individual can be experienced, fn the Ajita aennon 
Buddha is supposed to say: "" A visual consciousness depends upon 
the organ of sight and a visible object, WTien these three (object, 
sense organ and consciousness) combine, a sensation b produced. 
It 13 accompanied by a feeling, a representation and a volition i 
Only $o much is meant, when we arc apeating of a human being. 
To these (five seta of elements) dilTerent names are given, such 
as a sentient being, a man. Manu'a progeny, a son of Manu. a 
child, an individual^ a life, a souL If with respect to them the 
expression is used * be sees the object with his own eyes/ it is false 
imputation (there being in reality nobody possessing eyes of hia 
owti)i In common life such expressions with respect to them are 
current as Mhat is the name of this venerable man, he belongs to 
such a caste and such a family, he such food, this pleases him, 
he has reached such on age, he has lived so many years, he has 
died at such an age/ These O brethren I accordingly are mere 
words, mere conventional designations, 

* Expressions aie they , (but not truth) I 
Real elements have no duration : 

Vitality makes them combine 
in mutually dependent apparitions^”' 

"^rhe Vatsiputiiyas however refer to the Bhdra~h^a~sGfra^ in 
which Buddha is supposed tosay: O brethren^ I shall explain unto 
you the burden (of life), and moreover I shall explain the taking up 
of the burden^the laying aside of it and who the carrier iSn.iAMiat 
is the burden? All the five aggregates of elements^the substrates 
of personal life. is meant by the taking up of the burden f 

The force of craving for a continuous life, accompanied by pas¬ 
sionate desirea, the rejoicmg at many an object. What is the laying 
aside of the burden? It is the wholesale rejection of this craving 
for a continuation of life, acoompanied as it is by passionate deques 
and rejoicings at many an object; the getting rid of it in m^ery 
circumstance, its extinction, its end, its suppressionp an aversion 
to it, i^ r<!Straintp its disappearance. \^Tio is the carrier? We must 
answer: it is the individoal, i.e. ^this venerable man hax^ng this 
name, of such a caste^ of such a family, eating such food^ finding 
pleasure or displeasure at such things, of such an age. who after a 

* Stdierbfltifcy'fl trardlation in Euileim d* PAcad^mit da Snat^a 
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life of such length will pass away having reached mch an 
But Vasubandhu points out that the carrier of the burden is not 
to be supposed to be some eternal soul or real indlvtdual^ It la 
the momentary group of elements of the preceding moment that 
is designated as the burden^ and the immediately succeeding one 
the carrier of the burden (bk^a-k&ra)^* 

llie Vitsiputnyas again argue that activity implies an active 
agent, and, since knowing U an action^ it also implies the knower 
who knows, just as the walking of Devadatta impltes a Devadam 
who walks. But Vasubandhureply to such a contention is that 
there is nowhere such a unity ^ There is no individual like Devadatta; 
what we call Devadatta is but a conglomeration of elements. The 
light of a lamp is a common metaphorical designation for an un¬ 
interrupted production of a series of flashing Aames^ \^lien this 
produedon change its place* tve say that the light has moved- 
Similarly consciousness Ls a convendonaJ name for a chain of 
cometous moments* When it changes its place (i.e. appears in 
co-ordination with another objective cleinent)* we say that it ap¬ 
prehends that object. And in the same way we speak about the 
existence of material elements* We say matter *is produced,' 'it 
exists** but there is no difference between existence and the 
element which does exist. The same applies to consciousness 
(there is nothing that cognizes, apart from the evanescent flashing 
of consdausm:^ itself) 

It 13 easy to see that the analysis gf consciousness ofFered by the 
Vedanta philosophy of the Sankara school b entirely different from 
this. The Vedinta holds that the fact of consciousness is entirely 
different from everything else* So long m the assemblage of the 
physical or physiological conditions antecedent to the rise of an3'' 
cognition^ as for instance* the presence of illumination, sense- 
object contact* etc.* is being prepared, there is no knowledge^ and 
it is only at a particular moment that the cognition of an object 
arises. This cognition b in its nature so much different from each 
and all the elements constituting the so-called assemblage of con¬ 
ditions, that it caimot in any sense be regarded as the product of 

^ Stdierb^liky^ft ttandjiuofl. 

■ Yaifxnitn point! etit thtc there h no cimer ot the burden differeni from 
diE (»lJeedDii of the tkandiue —^MrOMtuntm m ihmdhdthy^ 

Oy Ahhiithiarmit-kc>ia^yddty^> VirabhimO MS* 

• SichcrbjitBky'H cnrulffliion in Bulitfm de dm SametM d* 

PP 
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any collocation of conditiojiB, Conscioiisness thus, not being a 
product of anything and not being further analysable into any 
Constituents, cannot also be regarded as a monicntarv’ Hashing. 
Uncaused and improduced, it is eternal, infinite and unlimited. 
The main point in which consciousness differs from everything 
else is the fact of its sdf-revelation. There is no complexitj' in 
consciousness, ft is extremely simple, and its only essence or 
characteristic is pure self-revebtion. The sO'Calted momentary 
flashing of consdousneas is not due to the fact that it b 
momentary, that it rises into being and is then destroyed the 
next moment, but to the fact that the objects that are revealed 
by it are reflected through it from time to time. But the conscious¬ 
ness is alvvaj'S steady and unchangeable in Itself. The immediacy 
{aparolqatva) of this oonsciousness is proved by the fact that, though 
everything else is manifested by coming in touch mth it, it itself 
is never expressed, indicated or manifested by inference or by 
any other process, but is alv.’ays self-manifested and self-revealed. 
All objects become directly revealed to us as soon as they come in 
touch with it. Consciousness {samdd) is one. It is neither identical 
with its objects nor on the same plane with them os a constituent 
element in a collocation of them and consciousness. The objects 
of consciousness or all that is manifested in consciousness come 
in touch with consdousnesa and themselves appear as conscious¬ 
ness. This appearance is such that, when they come in touch 
ivith consciousness, they themselves flash forth as consciousness, 
though that operation is nothing but a false appearance of the non- 
cotiBcious objects and mental sutes in the light of consciousness, 
as being Identical with it. But the intrinsic difference between 
consciousness and its objecte is that the formcris universal(pw/ynA) 
and constant (awnor/to), while the latter are particular {apratyak) 
and ahemating {siySvrna), The awarenesses of a book, a table, etc. 
appear to be different not because these are different flashings of 
knowledge, but because of the chunging association of conscious¬ 
ness with these objects. The objects do not come into being with 
the flashings of their awareness, but they have their separate 
existence and spheres of operationConsciousness is one and 
unchanging; it is only when the objects get associated with it that 

' rit nityim adeiey/tijt viflilnairt mfoydi r<t taii/sdkyfitt^ jsrtAiw- 

artha-kriyd-tamiyiiiat ifh^yttnam aiati xxtdati. Vicanmtt^ 

p.y4, ibe Vifianigrtiii Suukrit Seri^, Benam, 18^3. 
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they appe^ m conaciousness and as identical with it in such a way 
that the flashing of an object in comcioustiess appeara as the 
flashing of the con^ousness itself. It is through an iUusion that 
e object of con^iousness and consciousness appear to be welded 
together into su^ an integrated whole, tliat their mutual difference 
^p« our notice, and that the object of consciousness, which is 
^ tSiCraneoiiB colour applied to consciousness, does not 

appear different or extraneous to it, but as a specific mode of the 
consciousncM itself. Thus what appear as but different aware- 
n^cs, as book-cognition, table-cognition, are not in reality 
but one unchangeable consciousness suc- 
ce^ively associated with wer-changing objects which falsely appear 

Ltivdv dT "I r dii quali- 

tsti%ely different kinds of consciousness are flashing forth from 

be regarded as momen¬ 
ta - For. had It been so, it would have appeared different at every 
different moment. If it is urged that, though different conscioiis- 
e^are araing at «ch different moment, yet on account of 
«t^e similsmty-this is not noticed; then it maybe replied that. 

ere is difference between tlic two consciousnesses of two 
succraive momenta, then such difference must be grasped cither 
by a different consciousness or by the same consciousness. In the 
first altemabve the third awareness, which grasps the first two 
awarene^ and tbeir difference, must either be identical with 
them an d m that case the difference betw een the three awarenesses 
would vanish ; or it may be different from them, and in that case 
If ano^er awareness be required to comprehend their difference* 
and that r^mr« another and so on, there would be a vicious 
infinite. If the difference be itself said to be identical with the 
ruture of the consciousness (iamtit^svorBpa.bAm bh,dah), and if 
there is nothing to apprehend this difference, then the non- 
appearance of the difference implies the non-appearance of the 

hypothesU the difference has been held 
to^ tdenbral wi* the consciousness itself. The non-appearance of 
difference, implying the non-appearance of conscioinncss would 
mean utter blindness, Tlie difference benveen the awareness of 
one moniKit and another cannot thus cither be logically proved 
or realised in expnence, which always testifies to the\nm- of 

of its appeanince. It may be held 
that the appearance of umty is erroneous, and that, as such, it 
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prfflumcs that the awarenesses arc similar; for without such a 
su^larity there catiJd not have been the erroneous appearance of 
But, unless the difference of the awarenesses and their 
simiJanty be previously proved, there is nothing which can even 
suggest that the appearance of unity is eiTOneous’. It cannot be 
urged that, if the existeuce of difference and shnilari^' between the 
a^varencsses of two different moments can be proved to be false, 
then only can the appearance of unity be proved to be true; for the 
appearance of unity Is primary and directly proved by experience. 
Its evidence can be challenged only if tlie existence of difference 
between the aivarenesses md their similarity be otherwise proved. 
The unity of awareness is a recognition of the identity of the 
Bwarencsses (fira/j^aUt/nS), which is self-evident. 

It has also been pointed out that the Buddhists give a different 
analysis of the fact of recognition. They hold that perception 
riwcals the existence of things at the moment of pcrceptloi,, 
whereas recognition involves the suppusinon of their existence 
through a period of past time, and this cannot be apprehended 
by perception, w'hich is limited to the present moment only. If it 
IS suggested that recognition is due to present perception ^ asso¬ 
ciated with the impressions (samsASza) of previous e.xperienoe 
then such a recognition of identity would not prove the identity 
of the self as “ J am he "—for m the self-luminous self tliere cannot 
be any impressions. The mere consciousness as the flash cannot 
prove any identity; for that is limited to the present moment and 
c^not refer to past experience and unite it with the experience 
of the present moment. The Buddhists on their side deny the 
e^tence of recognition as the perception of identity, and think 

that It is in reality not one but two concepts—" I" and " that"_ 

and not a separate experience of the identity of the self as per¬ 
sisting through time. To this the Vedintic reply is that, though 
there cannot be any impressions in the self as pure consciousness 
yet the self ^ associated with the mind (nTit^/Aar^nt} can w'di’ 
have impressions and so recognition is possible*. But 

It may he objected that the complex of the self and mind would 
Aen be playing the double role of knower and the known; for it 
js the mind containing the impressions and the self that toother 
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play the part of the recognizej ^ and it Is exactly thoac impr^^iona 
together with the aelt that form the content of recognitiofi also— 
and hence in this view the agent and the object have to be regarded 
as one. But in reply to this Vidyfiranj-a Muni urges that all syatemji 
of philosophy infer the existence of soul as different from the 
body: and, as such an inference ia made by the self, the self is thus 
both the agent and the ol^ect of such inferences. V^idySranya says 
that it may further be urged that the recognizer is constituted of 
the self in association with the mind, whereas the recognized entity 
is constituted of the self aa qualified by past and present dme^. 
Thus the recognition of aelf-idcntity does not strictly involve the 
fact of the oneness of the agent and its abject. If it is urged thati 
since recognition of identity of self involves two concepts^ it also 
involves two moments, then the assertion that all knowledge is 
momentaiy also involves two concepts, for momentariness cannot 
be regarded as being idendcai ividi knowledge. The complexity 
of a concept does not mean that it is not one but two different 
concepts occurring at two different moments. If such a maxim is 
accepted, then the theory that all knowledge is momentary cannot 
be adotitted as one concept, but two concepts occurring at two 
moments; and hence momentariness cannot be ascribed to know¬ 
ledge, as is done by the Buddhists. Nor can it be supposed, In 
accordance with the Prahhakara view, that the existence of the 
permanent *' this self" is admitted merely on the strength of the 
recognmng notion of “self-identity"; for the self which abides 
through the past and exists in the present cannot be said to depend 
on a momentaiy concept of recognition of self-identity. The notion 
of self-identity is only a momentary notion, which lasts only at the 
present time; and hence the real and abiding self cannot owe its 
reality or existence merely to a psychological notion of the moment. 

Again, if it is argued that memory, such as "I had an 
awareness of a book," shows that the self was existing at the past 
time when the book was perceived, it may be replied that such 
memory and previous experience may prove the past existence of 
the self, but it cannot prove that the self that was existing in the 
past is identical with the self that is now experiencing. The mere 
existence of self at two moments of time does not prove that the 
self had persisted through the intervening times. Two notions of 
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two different times cannot serve to explain the idea of recognition, 
which presupposes tlie notion of persistence. If it were held that 
the two notions produce the notion of self-persistence through the 
notion of recognition, then that would tnean that the Buddhist 
adnuts that one can recognize himself as “I am he.” It cannot 
be said that, since the self itself cannot be perceived, there is no 
possibility of the perception of the identity of the self through 
recognition; for, when one remembers “I had an experience," that 
very remembrance proves that the self was perceived. Though at 
the time when one reraembers ittheself aithctimeof such memoiy 
IS felt as the perceiver and not as the object of that self-perception, 
yet at the dme of the previous experience which is now being 
rem^bered the self must have been itself the object of the per- 
<%prion. If It is ar;gued that it is only the past awareness that is 
the object of memory- and this awareness, when remembered, ex¬ 
presses the self as its cogniaer, then to this it may be replied that 
since at the dme of remembering there is no longer the past 
awareness, the cogniaer on whom this awareness had to rest itself 
is also absent. It is only when an awareness reveals itself that it 
also reveal# the cogniaer on whom it rests; but, if an awareness is 
remembered, then the awareness which is remembered is only 
made an object of present awareness which is self-revealed But 
the past awareness which is supposed to be remembeted is past 
|md lost and, as such, it neither requires a cogniaer on which it 
has iQ rest nor actually reveals such a cognb^r* It Is only the 
self-revcalcd cognidon that also immediately reveals the cognizer 
with its own reveladon. But, when a cognition is mediated through 
memory, its cognizer is not manifested with its remembrance^ 

So tlic self which experienced an awareness in the past can be 
referred to only through the mediadon of memory'. So, ivhen the 
Prabhakaras hold that the existence of the self is realized through 
such a complex notion as " I am he," it has to be admitted that 
It IS only through the process of recognition {pratyabhij^d) that 
the persistence of the self is established. The main point that 
Vidyiranya Muni urges in his Vivarona-promeya-samgroha is that 
the fact of recognition or the experience of self-identity cannot be 
explained by any assumption of tw'o separate concepts, such as the 
memory' of a past csognirion or cognizer and the pment awareness. 

_ I TvayaiftpriAStamUrntfi ta laitii'tdanam tiCdutyati mo im tmrii. 
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We all feel that our selves arc persisting through time and that I 
who experienced pleasure yesterday and I who am experiencing new 
pleasures to-day are identical; and the only theory by which this 
notion of self-peraistcnce or self-identitj' can he explained is by 
supposing that the self exists and persists through time. The 
Buddhist attempts at explaining this notion of self-identity by the 
supposition of the operation of two separate concepts ^e wholly 
inadequate, as has already been shown. The perception of self- 
identity can therefore be explained only on the basis of a per¬ 
manently existing self. 

Again, the existence of self is not to be argued merely through 
the inference that cognition, w^ill and feeling presuppose some entity 
to which they belong and that it is this entity th at is called self; for, 
if that w'ere the case, then no one would be able to distinguish hts 
own self from that of others. For^ if the self is only an entity 
which has to be presupposed as the possessor of cognition^ w^ill, 
etc.j then how' does one recognise one^s ovvn cognidon of things as 
differing from that of others? What is it that distinguishes my 
experience from that of others? My self must be ixiuncdiately 
perceived by me in order that J may relate any experience to myself* 
So the self must be admitted as being self-manifested in all ex¬ 
perience ^ without admitting the self to be self-luminous in all 
experience the difference between an experience as being my 
own and as belonging to odicrs could not be explained. It may 
be objected by some that the self is not self-luminous by itself> 
but only because, in self-consciousness^ the self is an object of 
the cognbing operation {samtit-karma). But this is hardly valid; 
for the self is not only cognbsed as an object of self-consciousness, 
but also in itself in all cognitional operations. The self cannot be 
also regarded as being manifested by ideas or percqsts. It is not 
true that the cognition of the self occurs after the cognition of the 
book or at any different time from it. For it b true that the 
cognition of the self and that of the book take pbee at the same 
point of time; for the Same aw^areness cannot comprehend tw'o 
different kinds of objects at the same time. If this was done at 
different points of time, then that would not explain our tx- 
perience—“I have known this.” For such a notion implies a 
rebtion between the know'cr and the known ; and, if the knower 
and the known were grasped in knowledge at two different points 
of time, there is nodiing which could unite them together in the 
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siimc act of knowledge* It is also wjtmg to maintain that the self 
is manifested only a& the upholder of ideas; for the self is mani¬ 
fested in the knowing operation itself. SOp since the self cannot be 
regarded as being either the upholder or cogniaef of ideas or their 
objeetp there is but one way in which it can be considered as self- 
manifesting or self-reirealing (Fua-prahtLa), The immediacy of the 
self is thus its self-revealing and self-manifesting nature. The 
existence of self thus proved by the self-luminous niiturt of the 
*clf. The 3 elf is the cognizer of the objects only in tlie sense that 
under certain conditions of the openitioii of tlie mind there ia the 
mind-object contact ihmugh a particular sense, and, as the result 
thereof, these objects appear in consciousness by a strange illusion; 
so also ideas of the mind, concepts, volitions and emotions appear 
in consciousness and themselves appear as conscious states, as tf 
consciousness was their natural and normal character, though in 
realit}' they are only illusorily imposed upon the consciousness— 
the scif-tuminous self. 

Anandabodha Bhat^rakacarya, from whom V'idyaranya often 
bomoivs his arguments, says that the self-luminosity of the self has 
to be admitted, because it cannot be determined as being mani¬ 
fested by anything eUe, The self cannot be regarded as being 
perceived by a mental perception {mamm pratyakfa) -, for that 
would involve the aupposidon that the self is the abject of its 
own operation; for cognition is at any rate a function of the self. 
The functions of cognitioD belonging to the self cannot affect the 
self itsclP, The Vedanta has also to fight against the Prabhakara 
view which regards cognition as manifesting the abject and the 
self along with itself, as against its own view that it is the self 
which is identica] with knowledge and w^hich is self-manifesting. 
Anandabodha thus objects to the Prabhakara view, that it is the 
object-cognition which expresses both the self and the not-sclf, 
and holds that the self cannot be re^rded as an object of awareness, 
Anandabodha points out that it may be enunciated as a universal 
proposition that what U manifested by cognition must necessarily 
be an object of cognition, and that therefore, if the self is not an 
object of cognition, it is not manifested by cognition*. Therefore 
the self or the cognizer is not manifested by cognition; for, like 

^ fas' ^imUKok IrntMalre ft-^/Aonf 
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cognition, it b self-manifested aiid immediate without being an 
object of cognition ^ 

The self-iuminosity of cognition b argued by Xnandabodha. 
He says that^ if it ig held that cognidon does not manifest itself» 
though it manifests its objects, it nmy be replied that, if it were so, 
then at the rime when an object is cognized the cognizer would have 
doubted if he had any cognition at the time or not. If anyone is 
asked whether he has seen a certain person or not, he is sure about 
his own knowledge that he has seen him and never doubts it. It is 
therefore certain that, when an object is revealed by any cognition, 
the cognition is itself revealed as well. If it is argued that such a 
cognition is re^^ealed by some other cognition, then it might require 
some other cogtiirion and that another and so on ad infimtumi 
Md thus there is a vicious infinite. Nor can it be held that there 
1$ aome other ptental cognition (occurring either simultaneously 
with the awareness of the object or at a kter moment) by which 
the awareness of the aw^arencas of the object is further cognized, 
For from the same mind-contact there cannot be two different 
awarenesses of the ty pe discussed. If at a later moment^ then, there 
is mind-acrivity, cessation of one mind-contact, and again another 
mind-activity and the rise of another mind-contact, that would 
imply many intervening moments, and thus the cognition w hich is 
supposed to cognize an awareness of an object would take place at 
a much later moment, when the awareness which it has to reveal is 
already passed. It has therefore to be admitted that cognition is itself 
^If-luminous and that, while manifesting other objects, it manifests 
Itself also* The objection raised is that the self or the cognition cannot 
^ect itself by its own functioning (f?f i the reply is that cognition 
ts like light and has no intervening operation by which it affects 
itself or its objects. Juat as light removes darkness^ helps the 
operation of the eye and illuminates the object and manifests itself 
all in one moment without any intervening operation of any other 
light, so cognition also in cme flash manifcBts itself and its objects, 
and there is no funcrrioning of it by whidi it has ro affect ii&elf. 
This cognition cannot be describ^ as being mere momentary 
flashes, on the ground that, when there is the blue awareness^ there 
is not the yellow awareness; for apart from the blue awareness, the 
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yellow awareness or the white awareness there is alsn die riatunit 
basic awareness or consciousness, which cannot be denied. It 
would be wrong to say that there are only the particular aware* 
nesses which appearand vanish from moment to moment; for,had 
there been only a aeries of particular awarenesses, then there would 
be nothing by which their differences could be realized. Each 
awareness in the series would be of a particular and definite char¬ 
acter, and, as it passed away, would give place to another, and that 
again to another, so that there would be no way of distinguishing 
one awareness from another; for according to the theory under 
discussion there is no consciousness except the passing awarenesses, 
and thus there would be no way by which their differences 
could be noticed; for. even though the object of awareness, 
such as blue and yellow, differed amongst themselves, that would 
fail to explain how' the difference of 3 blue awareness and a yellow 
awareness could be apprehended. So the best would be to admit 
the self to be of the nature of pure consciousness. 

It will appear from the above discussion that the VedSnta had 
to refute three opponents in establishing its doctrine that the self 
is of the nature of pore consciousness and that it is permanent 
and not momentary. The first opponent was the Buddhist, who 
believed neither in the existence of the self nor in the nature of any 
pure permanent consciousness. The Buddhist objection that there 
was no permanent self could be well warded off by the Vedanta 
by appealing to the verdict of our notion of self-identity—which 
could not be explained on the Buddhist method by the supposition 
of ftvo separate notions of a past “that self*’ and the present 
" I am.” N'or can consetousn^ be regarded as being nothing 
more than a series of passing ideas or particular awarenesses; for 
on such a theory it wmild be impossible to explain how we can 
react upon our mental states and note their differences. Consetous- 
neas has thus to be admitted as permanent, .^gainst the second 
Opponent, the Naiyayiha, die Vedanta urges that the self ts not 
the inferred object to which awarenesses, volitions or feelings 
belong, but is directly and immediately intuited. For, had it 
not been so, hnw could one distinguish his own experiences as his 
own and as different from those of others? The intemalness of 
my own experiences shows that they are directly intuited as mv 
own, and not merely supposed as belonging to some self who was 
the possessor of his experiences. For inference cannot re«'eal the 
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intemaJness of any cognition or feeling. Against the third opponent, 
the Mfmatnsaka, the Vedanta urges that the self-rcvcaltng character 
belongs to the self ivhich is identical with thought — as against 
the Mimlrnsa view, that thought as a self-revealing entity revealed 
the self and the objects as different from it. The idendiy of 
the self and thought and the self-rcveaJing character of it arc also 
urged; and it is shown by a variety of dialecttca] reasoning that 
Such a supposition is the only reasonable ahemadve that is left 
to us. 

This self as pure consciousnegs is absolutely impersonal, un¬ 
limited and inUnite, In order to make tt possible that this one self 
should appear as many individuals and as God, it is supposed that 
it manifests itself differently through the vdl of mdyS, Thus, 
aixording to the Siddhanta-lesa^ tt is said in the Prakat^tha- 
viviaana that, when thb pureconsriousttessis reflected through the 
beginntfigless, indescribable mSya, it is called ISvara or God. But, 
when it is reflected through the limited parts of mdyd containing 
powers of veiling and of diverse creation (called avidya), there 
are the manifestatians of individual souls tit ft is again said 
in the TaUtii-viveka of Nrsirnh^rama that, when this pure Con¬ 
sciousness U reflected through the pure rnttva qualities, as domi¬ 
nating over other impure parts of prakrti, there is the manifestatton 
of God, Whereas, when the pure consciousness is reflected through 
the impure parts of r^as and tamos, as dominating over the sativa 
part of prakfti (called also avidya), there are the manifestations 
of the individual selves orjiror. The prakfii in its two aspects, 

as predominating in sattva and as predominating in ngas and 
tomas, goes by the name of mayd and aoidyS and forms the con¬ 
ditioning factors (upadhi) of the pure consciousness, which on 
account of the different characters of the conditioning factors of 
tnayd and ovidya appear as the omniscient God and the ignorant 
individual souls, Sarvajhitma Muni thinks that, when the pure 
consciousness is reflected through at'iJyS^ it U called and, 

when it is reflected through mind (aniakkaratia), it is called ymii. 

rhese various methods of accounting for the origin of indi¬ 
vidual selves and God have hut little philosophical significance. 
But they go to show that the principal interest of the Vedanta lies 
in establishing the supreme reality of a transcendental principle of 
pure con^ousness, which, though always untouched and un¬ 
attached in its own nature. Is yet the underlying principle which 
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can explain all the facts of the enlivening and enlightening of ali 
our conscious experiences. All that is limited^ be it an individual 
self or an individual object of awareness ^ i$ in some sense or other 
an illusory imposidon of the modification of a non-conscious 
principle on the principk of consciousness. The Vedanta ia both 
unwilling and incapable of explaining the nature of the world- 
process in all its details^ in which philesophy and science are 
equally interested^ Its only interest is to prove that the world- 
process presupposes the existence of a principle of pure conscious¬ 
ness which 13 absolutely and ultimately real, as it is immediate 
and intuitive. Realitj^ means what is not determined by anything 
clse^ and in this sense pure cunsdousness is the only reality^—and 
all else is indescribable—neither real nor unreaU aJid the Vedinta 
is not interested to discover w'hat may be its nature^ 
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From wrbat has been said above it is evident tliat may a 
(also called iwidyd or b in itself an indefinable 

mysterious stuffy tvhich has not merely a psychological existence, 
but also an ontological existence as wdh It is this which 

on the one hand forms on the subjective plane the mind and the 
senses {the self alone being Brahman and uldmately real), and on 
the other hand, on the objective plane, the whole of the objective 
universtn This ajflana has tvro powers, the power of veiling or 
covering (avanma) and the power of creation {vik^^a). The power 
of veiling, though sinal{, like a little cloud veiling the sun with a 
diameter of millions of miles, may, in spite of its limited nature, 
cover up the infinite, unchangeable self by veiling itsself-luminositv' 
as cognister. The veiling of the self means veiling the shining 
unchangeable self-perception of the self, as infinite, eternal and 
limitless, pure consdousness, which as an effect of such veiling 
appears as limited, bound to sense-cognitlons and sense-enjoy¬ 
ments and functioning as individual selves^. It is through this 
covering power of ajtidiia that the self appears as an agent and an 
enjoyer of pleasures and pains and subject to ignorant fears of 
rebirth, like the illuBory perception, of a piece of rope in darkness as 
a snake. Just as through the creative power of ignorance a piece of 
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rope, the real luture of which Ig hidden from view, appears os a 
snake, so does ignorance hy its creative power create on the hidden 
self the manifold world-appearance. Aa the ajUoaa is supposed to 
veil by its veiling power {dvarana-iakti^ only the self-cognbing 
and self-revealing aspect of the self, the other aspect of the self as 
pure being is left open as the basis on which the entire world- 
appearance is created by the creative power thereof. The pure 
consciousness, veiled as it is by ajiiatia with its two ptrarers, can 
be regarded as an important causal agent (ramiVto), when its nature 
33 pure conadousness formingthe basis of thecreation of the world- 
appearwice is emphasized; it can be regarded as the material cause, 
when the emphasis is put on its covering part, the ajMtta. It is 
hke a spider, which, so far as it treavea its web, can be regarded as 
a causal agent, and, so far as it supplies from its own body the 
materials of the web, can be regarded as the material cause of the 
web, when us body aspect is emphasized. The creative powers 
{^epa-iakttj of ajitana are characterized as being threefold, after 
the manner of Samkhya pTokfti, as rafloff, rajas and tamas. With 
the pure conKiousncss as the basis and with the associated creative 
power of ajn&na predominating in tamas, space {ahola} is first 
produced, from Skata comes air, from air fire, from fire water, from 
water earth. It is these elements in their fine and uncompounded 
state that in the SirriklijTi and the Puiapas are called Im^mStras, 
t is out of these that the grosser materials are evolved as also the 
subtle bodies’. The subtle bodies are made up of seventeen parts, 
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excluding the aubde elements, and ane called sUkpfia-Jarira or 
litigo-iartra. This subtle body is composed of the five cognitive 
senses^ the five conadve senses^ the five nSyus or blomotor activities^ 
buddhi (mtellett) and together with the five subtle elements 

in tamn^tric forms. The fh^e cogrMtive senaea, the auditoty^ tactile^ 
visual^ gustatory and olfactory senses, are derived frooi the sistiva 
parts of the five elements, Sk3ia^ iignt\ ap and pftMvi 

respectively* Buddhi^ or intellect, means the mental state of 
determination or affirmation (niicay^tmikS antuhkarana-vrtti)^ 
Manas means the two mental functions of vikatpa and im^kalpa 
or of sai^kalpa alone resulting in doubt ^ The function of mind 
(dita) and the function of egoism (ahamk^ra) are included in 
buddhi and manas^. They are all produced from the mttva 
parts of the five elements and are therefore elemental. Though 
they are elemental^ yet, since they are produced from the 
compounded sattva parts of all the elements, they have the re¬ 
vealing function displayed in their cognitive opemtions. Buddhi 
with the cognitive senses is called the sheath of knowledge 
(vfjUdnamaya-kofd)^ Mcmas with the cognitive scitscs is called the 
sheath of marias (manomaya-ko^a). It 1$ the self as associated with 
the tiijUSttamaya-kofa that feels itself as the agent, enjoyer, happy 
or unhappy, the Individual self (jt™) that passes through worldly 
experience and rebirth. The conative senses are produced from 
the rajas parts of the five elements* The five vSyus or biomotor 
activities are called Prana or the breathing activity, Uddna or the 
upward activity and SamSita or the digestive activity. There are 
some who add another five vdyus such as the N^ga, the vomiting 
ApSna tri}ydn€J activity, KOrma, the reflex activity of opening the 
eyelids, Krkala, the activity of coughing, De^^datta, the acriviiy of 
yawn in g, and Dhanafijaya, the nourishing activity. Thrae pranas 

* The ippiila of Jiod tikalpa, itiid this h expluii«d 
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* imar{n;USkj(fra-vrtttmtfd iifLtahkaia^ijtft tiifim {Vfddnfa^paHhhaya-^fe^^ 

prahhfh p. S 9 ). afte^w «W ntlAhasrskOrstyKir ^nfmbhih.Ta^ {Ffddfffa-iOra^ p. 17 ), 
But the that moNiif, hvdi^, alunfikOra and nVfo, four, 

comtitute the inner Dfgtn See Vtd^ta^paFihhd^Af p. 88, The 

r«d4n£a-j4ro hoflm'cr doc* imt eount four ftinctiona woiro, 

ahaifik^ff; citia and ahaifik^ are rcRarded oa the iirnc n buddhi and Ifffinai, 
Thm iccordifig co the Thm *rc enJy tvm cxtEgorlci. But iinoe 

the Vidilnm-p^^iUifd only nsentuMu bmidki and ftuinai aa oonstitucnEa of the 
aubtle body, one ne^ not dunk thai there b ultimately any dlfferciiec between 
]t and the V«dilnia-idfa. 
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together with the cognitive senses form the active sheath of prS^a 
ipra^amaya-^a). Of these three sheaths, the v^Snamaya. tnana- 
maya imApnaamaya. the vijiianamaya sheath plays the part of the 
ac^ve agent (/ar/^-rfl/iaA),; tlie maaomaya is the source of all desires 
and volition, and is therefore regarded as having an instnuncntal 
wnction: the prSpatnaya sheath represents the motor functions. 
Ihese three sheaths make up together the subtle body or the 
sO^a-iarira. Hjranyflearbha {also called SatratmS or ^roiw) is 
the god who prides over the combined subtle bodies of all living 
beings Individually each subtle body is supposed to belong to 
every bcmg. These three sheaths, involving as they do all the sub¬ 
conscious impressions from which our conscious experience is de- 
nv^are therefore called a dream (j^ad-iasanSmayanat svofma). 

The proem of the formation of the gross dements from the 
subtle parts of the elements is technically called paaokoraua. It 
coiBists m a compounding of the dements Jn which one half of 
ea^ rtidimentajy element is mixed with the eighth part of each 
other rudimentaTy dement. It is through such a process of com- 
iwundmg that each element possesses some of the properties of 

entire universe consists of 8«en upper 
worlds Bhttva^, Stfm, Mahar, Jonah, Tapak and Sijh’am), 

^cn lower worlds {Ataia, Vitah, Sutala. Rasaiala, TalMtaJa, 
M^tala and Pd/^u)and all the gross bodies of all living beings. 

1 here is a cosmic deity who presides over the combined 
physical bodies of all beings, and this deity is called Virat. There 
IS abo l^e person, the individual who presides over each one of 
the bodies, and, in this aspect, the individual is called Vtiva. 

The ajASno as constituting anta^arana or mind, involving the 
operative functions of tuddhi and manas, is always associated 
Wi^ die self; it is by the difference of these a/itaMaranaf that one 
aelf appears as many individual selves, and it is through the states 
of these anta^karanat that the vdl over the self and the objects 
^ removed, and as a result of this there is the cognition of objects 
The mtahkarona is situated within the body, which it thoroughly 
[wtvadcs. It is made op of the saifea pam of the five rudimentary 
e emenu, and, being extremely transparent, comes into touch with 
t senw objects through the specific senses and assumes their 
oniis. ft being a material stuff, there is one part inside the bodv 
Mother part m touch with the sense-objects, and a third part 
between the two and connected with them both as one whole. 
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The interior part of the antahkarana ifi the ego or the agent. The 
mtervening part has the action of knowledge^ called also 
The third part, which at the time of cognition is transform^ into 
the form of the aeiise-objects^ has the function of mikuig them 
manifested in knowledge as its objects. The uniaJ^karanu of three 
parts being transparent, pore consebMancss can well he manif^ted 
in it. Though pure consciousness is one, yet it manifests the three 
different parts of tlie antahkarana in three diflFerent ways, as the 
cc^izer (pramStf), cognitive operation (prama^a) and the cogni¬ 
tion, or the percept (praimVi). In each of the three cases the 
reality is the part of the pure consciousness, as it e^pres$e;a itself 
through the,three diflPerent modiheations of the antahkarana^ The 
sense-objects in themselves are but the veiled pure consciousness, 
brahman, as foimlog their substance. The difference between the 
individual consciousness (jit'a-caiianya) and the brahmofi-con^ 
sciousness {hrakma-€aiiimya) is that the fonner represents pure 
consciousness, a$ condi doned by or as reflected through the anfafy- 
karana^ shfhih the latter is the imentangled infinite consciousnesa, on 
the basis of which all the cosmic creations of may^ are made. The 
covering of avidyH^ for the breaking of which the operation of the 
antahkara^ is deemed necessary, is of two kinds^ vb, subjective 
ignorance and ofajeciivc ignorance. When 1 say that I do not know 
a book^ that implies subjective ignorance as sigrufied by " I do not 
know/^ and objective ignorance as referring to the bookp The 
removal of the first is a precondition of all kinds of knowledge, 
perceptual or inferential, while the second is removed only in 
perceptual knowledge. It is diverse in kind according to the form 
and content of the sensc^bjecfcs; and each perceptual cognition 
removes only one specific ignorance, through which the particular 
cognition arises^. 


Sajhkara and his School. 

It is difficult to say exactly how many books were w'ritten by 
Sankara himself. There is little doubt that quite a number of 
books attributed to Sankara were not w^ritten by him. I give 
here a list of those books that seem to me to be hts genuine 
works, though it is extremely difficult to be absolutely certain. 

^ ^‘]4ldi1UA□dB|la SjinsvaU't Siddhdniii-himiii, pp^ and BrMh- 

itAnanda SorttsVillV NyOyar-rairtSvidl, pp, i jj-tjo, SrlVidyt FstM, Kuinba- 
kanjuDj 1^3 ^ 
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I have chosen only those works which have been coinmonted on 
by other writers, since this shows that these have the strength 
of tradition behind them to suppoa their an then deity. The most 
Important works of SaAkara are his commentaries on the ten 
Upani^ads. Ids, Kena. Kafha, Praina, MundaAo, MaadOhya, 
Attareya, Taitttriya, Cftatidogya and Erhad-aranyaka and the 
SSriraka-mimaipta-bhdfya, The main reasons why a number of 
worlu which probably were not written by him were attributed 
I^tm seem to be twofol d j fi rst, because there was another writer 
of the same name, i.e. Saniaracarya, and second, the tendency of 
Indian writers to increase die dignity of later works by atiributlog 
them to great writers of the past. The attribution of aJJ die 
Puranas to VySsa illustrates this very clearly. Sankara’s Uop&nifad- 
bhajya has one commentary by Anandajh^ and another, DiptbS^ 
by the other Sankara Aeiiya. His Kenopanifud-biiofya ha* two 
commentaries, Kempioitfad-bhSpa-mvarma and a commentary by 
Xnandajtlina, The ICsthakopanifad-bhofya has two commentaries, 
by Amndajnana and by BalagopalaVogindm. 'The Prahtopmifod- 
hkOfya has two commentaries, by Anandajnina and Nariyanendra 
Sarasvaii. The Miin4akopanitad-hkdtya has two commentaries, 
by AnandaJhSna and Abhmavanarayanendra Sarasvatl. The 
MandBkyopanifad-hkSfya lm tw'o commentaries, by Anandajn^a 
and Mathuranatha Sukla, and a summary, called MSn^Bkyopanifad- 
bhd^drtha-sar^aha, by fllghavananda. The Aitareyopanifad- 
bhdfya has sb commentarits, by Anandajhana, Abhinavanarayana, 
Nmimha Acarya, BiUkiyiiadasa, Jhan^rta Yad, and Vidve^vara 
Tlrtha. The TmttiTlyopaHi^ad-bhd^'a seems to have only one 
commentary on it, by Anandajiiana. The Chandogyopamtad\\J!iA two 
coRunentanes, called Bhdfyo-fippatta, and a commentary by Anan- 
dajhana. The Brhad-5Tanyakopani(ad-bhSiya lias a commentarv 
by Anandajnina and a big independent work on it by Sureivara, 
called Brhad-STunyakopaniiad-bhdfya-vdrtHka^oTsimpXy VSrttika\ 
which has also a number of commentaries; these have been noticed* 
in Resection on Sunrivara. iT&Aparokfonuhhmm has four comment 
tades, by SaAkara Acarya, by B^Ugopilla, by Candejvara Varman 
(rimi£Ai7t,vr'd:Fpi]ta), and by Vidyaranys. KUcommentary on Gauda- 
pada’s Man^Okya-kSrikd, called Gaadapildlya-hiiifya oi Aga^- 
iMra-^orana, has two commentaries, one by Suddhinanda and 
one^y Anandajiiana, ITAAtmafMmpadeia has two commentaries, 
by Anandajiiana and by PQrnlnanda Tirtha; the £ka~ihka has a 
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commentary called ra//w-4ft^nii,byS^-ayamprakS^a Yati; noenm- 
mentary however ia attributed to the Vivcha~€fid3m<int\ w^hich seems 
to be genuinely attributed to SaAkara; the Atmi-bodha has at least 
five commentaries, by Advayanandap Bhisurlnanda, Bodhendra 
(Bhava-prnkaiika) , Madh usildana Saraava tf and RAmlnan daTtitha ; 
The AtmanStm^^-uha^ka has at least four cominentaries, by Padma- 
p^da, PQrnananda Tiriha, Saya^a and SvayampraH^a Yati^ The 
AtmopaJfJa-t^idAi is said lo have a commentary by ,^nanda- 
jfi^na; the Anandn-tahari has abotti twenty-four commentaries, by 
Appaya Diksita, Kaviraja, Krspa AQfya(jWiwyH-iA^>rl), Ke^ava- 
bhatta, Kaivalya^nima Gahgihati (JhrrEf/j- 

dlpikd)^ Gangidhara, Goptrama.Goplkanta Sln'abhauTna(-Tittfmii- 
tahari~iari)j Jsgadisa?, Jagannatha Pancinana, Narasimha, Brahm^- 
nanda (BhavSriha-dipiM), Malta Bhaiia, Mahldeva Vidyivagina, 
Mahadeva Vaidya, E^macandra, R^mabhadm^ Raminanda '^nrtha, 
Laksmidhara Desika and Viivambhara and Srika^tha Bhatla and 
another called Vidvan-manoramd. The Upadda-s^msri has at 
least four commentariesp by .^nandajnina^ by Rama llrtha (Pada- 
yojamkd), by a pupil of V^idyadhamaUp and by SaAkart- 

cirya* His Cid-dnaHda-stava-rSjOt called also Cid-dnanda-daiaitoM 
or simply Daia-shkit haa ako a number of commentarits and sub- 
commentaries» such as the Siddhania-tativa-bindu by Madhusu- 
dana Sarasvati; MadhusHdana^s commcntaiy^ commented on 
by a number of persons, such as Naraya^a Yatj {Liighit-pkd)^ 
Foru^ttama Sarasvati (Siddhdnta-hindti~Siindtpaita)i Pun^nanda 
Sarasvatj (Tait^a-vipcka)^ Gauda Brahmwanda Sarasvati {Sid- 
dhartiadnndn^nydya-ratft^ah), by Sacddi^anda and Sivalila Sar- 
man. Gau^ Btd}i.mkn^dA^&cotatoctii^Ty^Siddftdnta~hfftdu-nydya- 
ratndvall^ was further Commented on by Krsnak^ta {Siddh^i^- 
nydya-rdlfia^pradlpiA&). Sankara Drg-drfya-prakarin^a was com¬ 
mented on by RJmacandfa Ttrthai his PaMcfkaraj^a-prakr^d has 
again a number of commentaries—that by Sure^vara is Fadci- 
karana^varttikut and this haa a further commentaiy, called Pond- 
kara^i^tjarttikdbharona, by Abhiaavanariyanendm SarasYuti, pupil 
of Jnanendra Sarasvati^ Other commentaries on the Pondkanma- 
prakriyd are PoAdkarma-bhdva-prukdiikd^ Padeikarann-fika- 
tattva-candrikdj Pancihara^-tdtparya^catidrikd and Panrikarana- 
vivarana by Anandajnana, Patfiikara^-vivorana by Svayatn- 
prak^ Y"ati and by Prajnininanda, and a sub-commentaiy called 
Taitva-candrikd* SaAkara also commented on the Bhagavad- 
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glia', this commentary has been examined in the chapter on the 
Bht^avad-gifd in die present voiume, His Laghu-vSkya^t^Ut 
has a commentary called PttfpSiljtili, and another, called Laghu- 
v^a-vrtti-prakdiikd, by Ramlnanda Samsvati; his Vdhya^tH 
has a commentary by Anandajnana, and another commentary, 
called Vskya-vrtti-pTakeiikd, by Viiveivara Pandita. He starts his 
VSitya-vfttt in the same manner as Tsvarakrsju starts hia SSjtUdiya- 
kdrikd, namely by sudng that, suffering from the threefold sorrows 
of life, the pupil approaches a good teacher for instruction regarding 
the ways in which he may be liberated from th em, Surcivara in his 
Naifkarmya-siddhi also starts in the same manner and thus gives 
a practical tum to the study of philosophy, a procedure which one 
does notiind in \»&Brahma-satra-bh^a. The answer, of course, is 
the same as that given in so many other places, tliat one is liberated 
only by the proper realisation of the Upanisad texts that deebre 
the unity' of the self with Brahman, hie then goes on to show that 
all external things and all that is called mind or mental or psychical 
is extraneous to self, which is of the nature of pure consciousness; 
he also declares here that die effects of one's deeds are disposed 
by God (I^vara), the superior illusory form of Brahman, and not 
by the mysterious power of apBrva admitted by the Mirnamststs. 
He concludes this short work of fifty-three verses by insisting on the 
fact that, though the unity tesU {adcaita-miti) of the Upanisads, 
such as “that (Brahman) art thou,” may have a verbal construction 
that implies some kind of duality, yet their main force is in the direct 
and immediate apperception of the pure self without any intel¬ 
lectual process as implied by relations of identity. The VSkya-vrtti 
is thus conceived differently from the Aparoksanubhmi,'vih.ttt: yoga 
processes of posture and breath-regulations are described, as being 
helpful for the realization of the true nature of self. This may, of 
course, give rise to some doubts regarding the true authorship of 
the AparoksanuhbQti, though it may be explained as being due to 
the different stages of the development of Sankara's own mind; 
^vergences of attitude are also noticeable in hia thoroughgoing 
idealism in bis commentary on Gaut^apida'a Kdrikd, where the 
waking life is regarded as being exactly the same as dream life, and 
external objects are deemed to have no existence whatsoever, 
being absolutely like dream-perceptions—as contrasted w ith his 
Sdriraka-mlmdttaS-bhdfya, where external objects are considered 
to have an indescribable existence, very different from dream- 
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ct^cion^^ ITic Up^dcia-J^l^i3fit which in its nineteen duiptet^ 
contains only six hundred and se^-eaty-five stanzas^ is more in a line 
w'ith the andt though the weU-kndwn Vedanta topics 

are all slightly touched upon, greater emphasis is laid on the proper 
realization of the Vedintic unity textSj such as ** tliat art thou/" as 
Tneans to the attainment of Qrahmahood^ ITiere aic also a number 
of short poems and hymns attributed to Sahkaxacaiya, such as the 
AdvaitHniibkHiit Atma-badhn, Tattvopadesa, Praudh^ubhuti, etc.i 
some of which are undoubtedly his, while there are many others 
which may not be so; but In the absence of further evidence 
it is dilEcult to come to any decisive conclusion ^ These hymns 
do not contain any additional philosophical matemb^ but are 
intended to stir up a religious fervour and emotion in favour 
of the monbtic faith* In some cases, however^ the commentators 
have found an excuse for extracting from them VedMtic doctrines 
which cannot be said to follow^ dirisctly from them. As an illustni- 
tion of tiiis, it may be pointed out that out of the ten dlokas of 
Sankara Madhusiidana made a big commentary, and Bnihmlnanda 
Sarasvad wrote another big commentary on that of Madhusudana 
and elaborated many of the complex doctrines of the Vedanta 
which have but little direct bearing upon the verses themselves. 
But Sankara's most important wqtV is the Etaiinju-sUirit-bhS^^a^ 
which was commented on by Vacaspati Miira in the nindi century* 
Anandajhana in the thirteenth^ and Govind^anda in the four¬ 
teen tli centu^ 3 ^ Commentaries on V§caspati's commentary v^HlI be 
noticed in the section on Vlcaspati Mbra, Subrahmanya wTOtea 
verse summary of l^ankara^s commentary which he c^^Bh^fyartha- 
nySyii-ma/a; and Bharati T^rtha wrote also the Vaiy^ka-F^^a- 
in which he tried lo deal tvith the general arguments of 
the Bralima-mra on the lines of Sankara's commentary. i\1any 
other persons, such as Vaidyanatha Diksita, Devarama Bhatbi, etc., 
also wrote topical summaries of the main lines of the general 
arguments of the Bndima-sutra on the lines of Sankara's com¬ 
mentary^ called Nyaya-mdld or Adhik^una-malu, But many other 
persons were inspired by Sankara's commentary {or by the com¬ 
mentaries of Vacaspati Mbra and other great writers of the Sankara 
school) and under the name of independent commentaries on the 
Brahma-sUtra merely repeated what was contained in tliese. Thus 

^ Thr^^rtto-^A/Aii waa fsommenlrd upoci by Futmaf^da in hu 
AtM^Kxiha^f^yilkkydnai. called nha tWibifa-jirlro. 
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AmaLinanda wrote his S^m-darpana imitating the main of 
Vacaspati's commentary on Sankara's commentaiy; and Svayaifi- 
praka^a also wrote hts in w hich for the most 

part he summarised the %iewB of Vampali^s Bh^atl commentary, 
Han Dik^ita wrote hia Bralmo-sOrra-ur^ti, Sankarananda hb 
Btahma-mtra-dipika and [Jrahniinanda his yedanto-sHtra-muAia- 
vail as independent interpretations of the Brohma-j^tro, hot these 
were all written mainly cm the lints of Sankara's own commentar>% 
supplementing it with additional VedSntic ideas that had been 
developed after Sankara by the phUt^ophers of hb aohool of 
thought or expbining Sphk^'s 


Maijdana, Suresvara and Viovarupa. 

General tradition has always identiited Mandana with Surc^vari 
and Vbva^pa; and Col. G* A. Jacob in hb introduction to the 
second edition of the Naifkarmya-stddhi seems willing to believe 
thb tradition. ^Fhe tradition probably started from Vidj^aranya^s 
SoiUtiira-dig-tjijaya^ where Mandana is spoken of as being named 
not only Umbekap but aUo Vbvarupa (vili. 63 ), He further $Ay^ 
in X* 4 of the same work that* when Mandana became a follower 
^ Sapkanii he received from him the name Stire^vara. Hut the 
SoAkaro-dig-vijaya b a mythical biography, and it is certainly very 
niky to hehe^^e any of its statementa^ unless corrobonited by 
other reliable evidences. There b little doubt that Sureivara was 


Some qf c&mmcnujita are : Mrahma-tiltra-bhd^^fmka-sinf^^ha by 

VbU, pup\\ af Vi^wMivarfliiBnda, Brahma-ttlirdFiha^pikd by 
iqn of G^ii and Sita* Brahma^fiitrs-vrto {cdled abq 
by Anaam ind (calied akq by 

fibauftnka, pypil ef Jilirughana. The peculitmty af ihn Int watt 
la thfti iE u tbeoflly cammeiUBry cm ihe rks-j^ca-v^ Uiw ihai che pewni writer 
tta^ In addition ta thcae teme mans caminciitarief may be mentbned, 
auch M Brnkma-jUtra^rBi by Dbami Bhans, pupU of Rjkrtacaiidrf™ and 
pupil ■ pupd of Mukiindfl^ramfl, SQtradfhd^a^dMiydna (»||ed ala* Brahma^ 
by AdrvtBiuiiila, pupil of Rumitiuida and pupilpupd qf 
UnhmAn^da, (catled ai»q by 

Appttyi. Dik^tB^ Brakma-Mitki-prak^kit (vhin^ it dd^rent frqm in csrlicr 
trntne ^Itd Br^ihfm-prahliik^ by SadLjivendin Sitruvatt, 

PtfTiydfo by Ramnvani Bhtriti, by a pupil of RUmarumdil, 

by SubfahioM^j-m Asaidu Mttkbindfa, V^dnrn-k^ustu* 
^ tjT ^rnrimmi none of whicb *eem to be earlier than the aixteeotb Mfurv. 
But AiuLnyinnblwva, the teacher of Pray^tmun {aj^, imo), motw to have 
wRttcTi {pettier cnnarncnE9ini% calkd Sjir7rak^^ny^'s-mammdi4, Fxvkla9tmjui 

* mecriiya ^umimry ofthemiinccmtEnli of g^nkiim'alJAiliyo 

KlfCLftnubbOli, Lfi Enudi Uter 

tuna, wrote a luuilBr metriOBl auenmary, caUed S^raka-mlmdi^fT-nirftgraha. 
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the author of a V^ttika^ or commentaiy in veract on Sankara's 
Bf^had^dranyaka Upaoi^ad (which was al$o summarized by Vidyi- 
ranya in a work called VSrtiik&-^dT&, which latter further 
commented on by Mahe^vara Tinha in hts commentary, called the 
Laghii^sam^aha). The Vdrtiika of Sure^vara w-aa commented on 
by at least r^vo commentatots^ ^^andagiri in his Sdstrn-prakMikd 
and AnandapOim in his Nydya^haipa-laiikd. In a commentary 
on the Fiirdiara^^mfri published in the Bib^ Ind. series (p. 51) a 
quotation from this Vnrttika is attributed to Viiv^rQpa; but this 
commentary is a late work, and in alt probability it relied on 
Vidyaranya's testimony that VisvarOpa and Surc^vam were identi¬ 
cally the same person. \^dyiranya also* in his Vwara^-pram^a- 
sanigTafia^ p, 92, quotes a passage from Sure^vara's t^drittka (iv, S), 
attributing it ta Vi^varupa* But in another passage of the Fivaram- 
pram^a-iarpgraka (p* 224) he refers to a Vedanta doctrine, attri¬ 
buting it to the author of the BraAma-nddkL But the work has not 
yet been published^ and its manuscripts arc very scarce: the pre¬ 
sent writer had the good fortune to obtain one, A fairly detailed 
examination of the philosophy of this w'ork avUI be given in 
a separate section. The Brahma-siddhi is an important work^ and 
it was commented on by Vacaspatl in his Tattva-samikfd, by 
Anandapurna In his Brahma-siddM^vydkhyd-ratrm^ by Sankhapani 
in his Br^ima-siddhi^fikdt and by Citstikha in his Abkiprdya- 
pTokusikd. But only the latter two works are available in manu¬ 
scripts. Many important w'orks however refer to the Brahma-stddhi 
and its views generally as coming from the author of Brahma-fiddki 
{Br^ahma-*siddhi-kdrd). But in none of these references^ so far as 
it is known to the present writer, has the author of Brahma-siddiAt 
been referred to as SureSvarai The Brahma-siddhi was written in 
verse and prose, since two quotations from it in Citsukha'a Tattva- 
pradipikd (p, 381* Nin]iaya-Sigara Press) and Nydyii-kanika (p. 3 o) 
are in verse, while there are other references, such as Tattva- 
pradiptkd (p. J40) and elsewhere, which are in prose. There is, 
how'cver^ little doubt that the Brahna-dddhi was tvrinen by 
Mandana or Mandana Miirat for both Sridhara in his Nydyn- 
kandali (p, 218) and Citsukha in bis T 42 tttm~pf 3 dfpikQ(p, 140) refer 
to Mandana as the author of the Brnhma-dddhL Of these the evi¬ 
dence of Srfdhora, who belonged to the middle of the tenth century, 
ought to be considered very reliable, as he lived within a hundrt^ 
years of the death of Mandana j whoever Mandana may have been. 
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ainw he lived after Sankara ( 4 .D. 8ao), he could not have flourished 
very much earlier than the middle of the ninth century It la 
thCTcfore, definitely known that the Nmfkarmya^siddhi and the 
FflrtftAn wwe wnttcn by Sureivara. and the SroAmn-rii/ifAi by 
Ma^idana. '^c question regarding the identity of these two pentons 
iMy be settled, if the views or opinions of the BraJima-tiddhi can 
be i^par^ or contrasted with the views of the Ntdtkarmya- 
itddh or ^e Varitiha. From the few quotations that can be 
trac^ m the wniings of the various writers who refer to it it is 
poasibJc to comi! to some fairly decisive conclusions^ 

Of all fi^ags the most important is that quoted from the 
Brahma-stddJa in the Vivarana-premeya-sam^aha (p. 224 ), It is said 
^ere ^at according to the author of the Brahma-siddhi it is the 
mdividualpeisons(/tea^i. in the plural) who by their own individual 
)|norance create for themselves on the changeless 

Brahman the false world^appearance. Neither in itself, nor with 
the maya. or as reflection in mays. Is Brahman the cause of 
the world (^raAma na jagat-karanam). The appearances then are 
but creaboM of individual ignorance, and individual false c*- 
penences of the w^orld have therefore no objective basis. The 
fl^eement of individual esperiences is due to similaritv of iUu* 
sions in drferent peraons who are suffering under the delusive 
elfKts of the ^me kinds of ignorance j this may thus be compared 
OTth the delusive etperience of two moons by a number of persons. 
Wot all pereoms experience the same world; their deluaive ex- 
pencnc« are similar, but the objective basU of their experience 
13 not the same (ratmSdo! tu hahu^purufSvagara.doitiya-candtavat 
sadrsyad upapadyauy If this account 13 correct, as mav well be 
Bup^d. dien Mandana Miini may be regarded as the originator 
of the \ edanuc doctrine of which was in later times 

to forceftdly formulated by Prakt^ananda, Again, in Praka^atman’s 
P^ca-^dM.vivaTana{p.^i), it is held that according to the author 
of the Brahma-siddhi both mayS and avidyS are nothing but false 
expenences {avidyS maya mithyd-pratyayatti). About the function 

mitiuacript of the Brahma-dddhi and its Mmmentarv 

^ i^Wiahed by Pmf. Kuppmvimi 

philo«phyorK&-;"jf,^ ^ ^ 
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of knowledge as removing doubts he is $ald to hold the >iew (as 
reported in the Nyaya-kandaU, p. 218) that doubt regarding the 
validity of what is known is removed by knowledge itself. In the 
Nyaya-kanikS (p^So) it is said that Mandana held that reality itmnl- 
fests itself in unlimited coitcepdons of unity or universality»wher^ 
difFercncea appear only as a result of limited experience. Again, 
in the Laghu-candrika (p, tt^, Kumbakonam edition) Mandana 
is Lntrodueed in the course of a discussion regarding the nature of 
the dispersion of ignorance and its relation to Brahma-knowledge 
or Brahmahood. According to Sankara^ as interpreted by many of 
his foliowers^ including Sure^vam^ the dissolution of ignorance 
( 4 ividy§-nk 7 it{i is not a negation, since negation as a separate cate- 
gory has no existence. So dissolution of ignorance means only Brah ^ 
man. But according to Mandana there is no hann in admitting the 
existence of such a negation as the c^sadon of ignorance; for the 
monism of Brahman means that there is only one positive entity. 
It has no reference to negations^ i.e+ the negation of dualiH' only 
means the negation of all positive entities other than Brahman 
{bhOvadvaitu), The existence of such a negation as the cessation 
of ignorance does not hurt the monistic creed- Again^ Sar^^ajhaCnia 
Mnni in his Samfi^epu-iaTiTaka(ii. 174) says that ignorance (amdyS) 
is supported (diraya) in pure consciousness {ctn-matfSsrtt^-vipay&m 
that, even where from the context of Sankara's Bhdfya 
it may appear as if he was spring of the individual person (fil’d) 
as being the support of njn^a^ it has to be interpreted in this sense. 
Objections of Mandana,thereforetto such a view, viz. that ignorance 
rests With the individuals, are not to be given any consideration; 
for Mau^^a’s views lead lo quite different conclusions (panhrtya 
Afan^nii^t?dcak iadd/iy ar^aiha prastliitwiy^ The commentator of 
the Samkfepa^iSrfraAa^ Rlmatirtha Sv^min, abo, in commenting on 
the passage referred to^ contrasts the above view of Mandana with 
that of Suresvara, w^ho according to him is referred to by an adjectiv^e 
baJiu-jruta in the Samhsfpa^idrirakn textp and who is reported to 
have been in agreement with the views of Sarvajnitma Muni, as 
agaj nst the views of Mandana. Now many of these views which have 
been attributed to Mairid^^ shared by Sureiv^ta^ as 

appear from what w^ll be Said below eonceming him. It does not 
therefore appear that Mandana 3 Vfiira and SurKvara w^ere the same 

^ Mr Hin7«nna, mcntiorn thw point am wcU as the pebi 

concerning avidyd-mvffii in Msni^Jina's view jis odmiuba of qej^tios. 
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person. Butt if Yidyarar;Lyaf who knot's $0 itiuch about the views 
of MandanSp had idendiied them in the ^a^kma-dig-vijitya^ that 
might lead one to pause. Now" Mr Hiriyanna seenis to have removed 
this difficulty for us by hb short note in J,R,A,S. 1934, where he 
points out that Vidyiranya in his Fdrrrefers to the autlior 
of the BTQhma-siddhi as a different authority from the author of 
the Varitika^ viz, Sure^vara. Now* if Vidyarai^ya, the author of the 
F^r/rta“Mra,knevv that Ma^dbnap the author of Erahma-siddhii 
w*as not the same person as Sure^vara, he could not have identified 
diem in his SaAkarc-dig-Hjaya* This naturally leads one to suspect 
that the VidySranya W'ho was the author of the Vwarana’'prameya- 
satngrnJia and the Vdrttika-$QFa was not the same Vidyaranya 
as the author of SnAkora-dig-mJaya. Another consideration aho 
leads one to think that Vidyaranya (the author of the Vivarana^ 
pramgya-satfigroha) could not have written the SaAkara-d^-tyuyu, 
Anandatman had nvo disciples, Anubhavinanda and lanfcar^- 
nanda. Anubhavinanda had as his disciple Aimlinanda* and 
Sahkarinanda had Vidyaranya as his dUdple. So Amalananda 
may be taken as a contemporary of Vidyaranya. Now Amalananda 
had another teacher in Sukhaprakl^, who had Citsukha as hia 
teacher. Thus Citsukha may be taken to be a contemporary of the 
grand teacher Anandatman^ of Vidyaranya. If thb 

was the case, he could not have written in his SaAluiFa~dig~^ijma 
(xiii. 5) that Citsukha,Tvholived3everaIcenturiesafterPadmapadaj 
wa$ 3 disciple of Padmapada, It may therefore be safely asserted 
that the author of the AdAkara-dig-v^i^^o was not the author of 
the Vivurana-prameya-samgraha. Now\ if thb b so, our reliance on 
the author of the Vwaraj^-prameya-samgraha cannot be considered 
to he risky and unsafe. But on p. 93 of the Fwarana-prumeya- 
samgraha a passage from the Vdrttika of Surejvani (iv. 8) is 
attributed to Viivarupa Acarya, It may therefore be concluded that 
Manana, the author of the STohma-nddhif was not the same perBon 
as Sufedvara, unless we suppose that Map^na was not only a 
Mimamaa winter, but also a Vedanta writer of great repute and 
that his convetsion by Sankara meant only that he changed some 
of his Vedantie vieivs and accepted those of Sankara* and it was 
at this stage that he was called Suredvara. On this theory hb 
Brahma-siddhi was probably written before his conversion to 
Sankaraview'&. It scetn^ likely that this theory may be correct, 
and that the author of the Vuitn-pit^eka was abo the author of the 
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Brahma-siddlti\ for the passage of the Brahma-siddhi quoted by 
VJcaspati in his is quoted m a manner which 

suggests that in all probability the author of the Vidhi-viveka was 
also the author of the Bfahmu-nddhi, It may also be concluded 
that in all probability Visvarupa w^as tlie same person a$ Sureivsra, 
though on this subject no references of value are known to the 
present writer other than by the author of the Vkfariinit-prarmya- 
S£tingr£tAa^ 


Mai^dana (a.d. Sod). 

Mandana Miira's Erahma-siddhi with the commentaiy of Sah- 
khapani is available in manuscript, and MahimahopadhySya Kup- 
pu3%'ami Sistfi of hladras Is expected soon to bring out a critical 
edition of this imporunt work- Through the courtesy of Mahima- 
hopidhyaya KuppusvSmi Siatn the present writer had an oppor¬ 
tunity of going through the proofs of the Brabma-dddhiimd through 
the courtesy of Mr C. Kimhan Raja, the Honorary Director 
of the Adyar Librar)-. he was able also to utilize the manuscript 
of SahkhapanI's commentary^. The Erahma-siddhi is in four 
chapters, Brahma-kdnda, Tarka-kat^a^ Niyoga-kaada^ and SiddJtt- 
k^da, in the form of verses {kmM) and long aimotations {vrtii). 
That Mandana must have been a contemporary of Sankara is 
evident from the fact that, though he quotes some writers who 
flourished before Sankara, such as Sahara^ Kumarila or Vyisa, the 
author of the Yoga-^sU^a-bha^ya, and mak^ profuse references to 
the Opani^ad texts, he never refere to any w'riter who flourished 
after Sankara** Vicaspad also wrote a commentary^ called Tattva- 
samiksdf on Ma^dana's Brahma-siddhrj but unfortunately this 
text, so far as is known to the present wrriter, has not yet been 

^ Citiukhjl, the pupti of JIULnottBiTu, aIao vrmit.6 a. c^mmcntiixy on I't, caUed 
AbhipTdya^prahlnkS^ M\m09t tlu! whole of whidl, except some portiofu at the 
lieginnlng, 16 ■\'HiEiib1e tn thn Govemmeoi OrienT^l Manuscript Ubrary, R. 
No. 5853 . AimndiipUroH *■ conmicfittry on the Bmfmsa^titidhif CDlkii 

Bh^a-iuddhi. ,. r * , . . 

* redw*-tttvfrfl, t' 

iod Of these the Vidhi^imka mi Commented iip-?n by Vlcaapati 

Miira in hb and the Sphofn-jiiidki ww cominentwJ upon by the 

Boci of BhttmdflMp who h*d writteri ■ ODtnmcntnryt called 
on VlwpAti Miictt’i TotrriJ^fWu. The commentarj' oit the Sphvfa-ndd^ b 
called Girpali}ta. Maxima*a IWj^Fcrjvtd-ttceihi ii a email worii de%'oted co the di^- 
cuBsson of tht fokif ibeoriea of 

kliydti and Up rill now only hu Bhdi:an^vmfta and VidM-vivtka have 

bc^ publiahed. 
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discovered. In the Brahma-ka^a chapter Mandbna discusses the 
nature of Brahmim; m the Tark&-k^d^ he tries to prove that 
we cannot perceive difference through perception and that 
therefore one should not think of interprering the Upanirad texts 
on duaJistic lines on the ground that perception reveals difference* 
In the third chapter, the Niyi^a-kMda^ he tries to refute the 
Mimaipaa view that the Upani?ad texts arc to be interpreted in 
accordance with the Mlmamea principle of interpretation^ that 
all Vedic texts command us to engage in some kind of action 
or to restrain ourselves from certain other kinds of acuon* ITus 
is by far the long^t chapter of the book. The fourth chapterp 
the Stddki~kMda^ is the shortest : Mandans says here that the 
Upani^ad texts show that the manifold world of appearance docs 
not exist at all and that its apparent existence Is due to die 
apidya of jiva. 

In the Brahma-kdnda the most important Vedintic concepts 
arc explained by Man^ana according to his own view. He first 
introduces the problem of the subject and the object 

and says that it is only by abolishing die apparent duality 
of subject and object that the fact of experience can be explained. 
For* if there was any real duality of subject and object* that duality 
could not be bridged over and no relation betivcen the two could 
be established; if^ on the other hand, there is only the subject, 
then all things that are perceived can best be explained as being 
illusory creations Imposed on selfp the only reality^. Proceeding 
further with the same argument, he sai-s that attempts have been 
made to bring about thb subject-object relation through the theory 
of die operation of an intermediary mincl (anlakk^ana); but 
whatever may be the nature of this intermediary* the pure un¬ 
changeable intelligence, the self or the subject, could not change 
with its i-arying changes in accordance with its connection with 
different if it is held that the self does not undergo any 

transformatidn or change^ but there is only the appearance of a 
transformation through its reflection in the then it is 

plainly admitted that objects are not in reality perceived and that 
there is only an appearance of perception. If objects are not 
perceived in reality, k Is wrong to think that they have a separate 

* tkativK "vakalpat^t, dr^ffur dd^3fHinBh lathd 

Ulha tdpnnndmad tdmnaadd vd; ndndlue tu mmkta*tuabh^y{!fr afmhirrpa- 

Sistn^i ediUan of p j. eta die pres*.) 
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and independtDt exbtence fmm the selP. Just aa the very same 
man $res his own imiige in the miirnr in be different from him and 
to exist outside of him as an object, w the same ^If appears as 
all the diverse objects outside of it. It is difficult to conceive how 
one could admit the existence of external objects outside the pure 
intelligence (n't); for in that esae it would be impossible to relate 
the two** 

According to atfidyd is called mdyd^ or fabe a ppcanin ce, 

because it is neither a characteristic {svadfhava) of Brahmari nor 
different from it, neither existent nor non-existent. If it the 
characteristic of anjrtliLng, thenp whether one with that or different 
from it, it would be real and could not therefore be called ovidyM; 
if it was absolutely non-cxbtent, it w^ould be like the lotus of 
the sky and would have no practical bearing 'in experience (m 
vyopahdraMjam) such as mmfyM has; it has thus to be admitted 
that avidyS is indescribabJe or unspeakable 

According to Mandana avidya belong to the individual souls 
{jh;a). He admits that there is an inconsistency in such a view; 
but he thinks that, amdya being itself an [nconabtent category, 
there b no wender that its relation with Jien should abobe incon- 


^ gkdwiahhsFtim^jitmkr^tdP lO' nci, duti tffddhatudd 

drfyJ hwLlMh dts~iaNmdhd chdyayji ViUotiatG iti 
Ced aiha chilyvfdf a-tud^tmaira^ lad^^nmbhdia^; na tafhi p&rstm^lhalo^ 

dfiyatft dffyotff parwmUthotai (a dFtiffi-tjyatinktam iti d$tr- 

bhet^m . Ibid. dflAkhApti^l in cpTnmcndng on thii diieii^ the \'iew ituE objeett 
pt» through the ^emc-dmniicla uid became flupm'tnpoB^d on rhe ^co^ihsniT^Qr 
dud thwby bcoomc rdiied CO the pure inrellieefice «f the self Ptnd 
objectified; fw tu tpfhaf^ikopainf rftaii iHdn^n-p^^att^h-tititikrdntdndm arthdniSr^ 
iatTmTa lamh'S/tlfrta iSlma~rmUmytm ismboddhrimbfl tfid-drfyatiMBft 
Adynr MS- p- 75 - 

[t injy rvDiL be out nf placx: to pokii out in thia coiinecddD tbet the theory of 
Padmapade, PnldUArmMD, u developed Later oo by OhirmuS^dlivArlndm^ 
which held ifut the mmd (ari/dAWoiiu) becomes lUperitnpoied oneiteriul nhject? 
ip perception, was ip All probability bomwed from the Samkim diietniie of 
cic-^Mydpafti in perreption, vvhich wai sornehow forced into ^n^ijm'i loose 
eptiTcmobgical (Joctrincs ind worked out S 4 i a sptemidc cpiiiteiiiologicfll theory^ 
The Fact chdt Mendona diioiriU this eplitenwlogii;^ doctrine shu^ii, on the 
one hefid, dMt he d(d aoi admit h m be e r^ht intErpretatioii of ^eAkirm md 
Tiisy, On the other h&nd, be regnrded at a criticism of the ooniemponuy lister- 
prentioti of Pj^mspUda- But pmbsbly the reply of ihiti school would be thei, 
chough they admitted extra-mdhidud reality of objects, they did not admh the 
reality of objects oinvide of pure lotdligence (etf). 

* talhd hi vHihakviHt ivdtmamft praiyeit; cirit tu 

vihhiikiam oiofflwnfujfi tayd ettyam id Ihid. 

* Ibid, p* 9> It Ploy not be out of place ben to point out thnt Arundabodhit^s 
nrgumeni in hi* NySya-mahtrandd rcgwrding the imspeetmble nslure of owdTyd, 
which hiA beeo treated in a later se^ction of this chuptcr^ is baied on this srgumefit 
qf Mapdand. 
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sisient and une^tpkinablc. TKe in consistency of the rekdonBhip of 
iivtiiya i^ith the jitms arises as follower the jJpflj are essentially 
tdencical with Brahman, and the diversity of jfvas is due to 
imagination (AatpanS ); but tKk imagination carmot be of Brahman, 
since Brahman t$ devoid of all imagination {tasy^ vidySiumnah hal- 
pana^nyatvat ); it cannot be the imagination of theyimip since 
jtvas themselves are regarded as being the product of imagination 
Two solutions may be proposed regarding this difficulty, firstly, 
that the word moyii implies what is inconsistent; had it been a 
consistent and explaLnable concept, it would be reality and not 
Secondly, it may be said that from avidy^ come the Jtvas 
and from the jfvas comes the atddyS^ and that this cycle is bepn^ 
ninglcssand therefore there is no ultimate beginning cither of the 
Jtvfa or of the avidya^^ This view is held by those who think that 
avidy^ is not the material cause of the world: these are technically 
called ovidyopSdma-bhedo-vadim. It is through thk aindya that the 
Jivas suffer the cycle of births and rebirths, and this a^dyS is 
natural to thejirar, since thejh?^! themselves are the products of 
avidya*^ And it k through listening to the Vedantic texts, right 
thinking, meditaticin, etc. that true knowledge dawns and the 
avidya is destroyed; it was through this aoiify# that the jivas were 
separated from Brahman; with Sts destruction they attain Brahma- 
hood^. 

In defining the nature of Brahman as pure bliss Sankhapini the 
oommentator raises some very interesting discu^ions. He starts 
by criticising the negative definition of happiness as cessation of 
pain or as a positive mental state qualified by *uch a negative 
condition®. He aays that there are indeed negative pleasures which 
are enjoyed as negation of pain (c.g. a plunge into cold water 
is an escape from the painful heat); but he holds that there are 
cases where pleasures and pains are experienced aimulumeously 

^ iitiFfi^ 4 ^rayii prsi^Oedi hiipms^k^m M 

Jfva vihhdgttJ^fjfvdh'ayA kaipmta. ibid, p* iq. 

■ ^TTftpapadywniln^riimt:^ hi bpofmdysm/lnarthatvf y^thOrthn-hh^Orf 

TUI tydL Ibrd^ 

* un^diitdn nettirtiiirilirayM^a^dti^h. Jbid. 

* jw? hi nmn^a-y^T Otidyovva 9 n rtflMirtsiAl, ^tmiukyS viJySv^k 

pravit&yah^ pp_ii-ia, 

* iwidyaynim tu brahmai^tr pvit vshhakiah, lan^mvrtitm brahma-ivanipim mi 
bh&tafi, yathd gttafdeh^h^^ i^~dhd££tm paniuddikxm paranuihaiam mi 

Ibid. 

■ du^kka rdvritif rtf tad-visnf^imjpalabdhir ctf tuhhim uaritikd mkhinrt 
Sfl dhiTrmdnlaTii^ nfri* A^j^r MS. of llifi ^ilnMinpAciii finmrqtutury^ p, 18. 
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and not as negation of eacK othern A imn may feel painful h^t in 
the apper part of his body and yet feel the lower part of hJa body 
delightfully cool and xhm escperience pleasure and pain simul¬ 
taneously {suklta-duMhf yvgapiy Again i ajccording to the 

scriptures there is uumbted pain in Hell, and this shows that pain 
need not necessarily be relative. Again. there are many cases (c.g, 
in the smelling of a delightful odour of camphor) where it cannot 
be denied that we have an escpericnce of positive pleasure^. 
Sahkhapim then refutes the theory of pain as unsatisfied desire 
and happin^s as satisfaction or annulment of desires {ri^srya- 
prapUm vina kdina et'o dafikiiain uiaJi tva 

bhmd^dti) by holding that positive experiences of happiness arc 
possible even when one has not desired them*. An objection 
to this is that experience of pleasures satisfies the natural^ 
buc temporarily inactive, desires in a sub-conscious or potential 
condition^. Ag^in^ certain experiences produce more pleasures tn 
some than in othcrSii and this Is obviously due to the fact that one 
had more latent desires to be fultiJled than the other. In reply to 
these objections Sahkhapaiii points out that, even if a thing b 
much desiredT yei^ if it is secured after much trouble, it does not 
satisfy one so much as a pleasure which comes easily. If pleasure 
is defined as removal of desires, then one should feel happy before 
the pleasurable experience of after the pleasurable experience^ when 
ai! traces of the d^ires are wiped out, but not at the time of 
enjoying the pleasurable experience; for the desires are not wholly 
extinct at that time. Even at ihe time of enjoying the satisfaction 
of most earnest desires one may feel pain. So it is to be admitted 
that pleasure is not a relative concept which envea its origin to the 
subiation of desires, but that it is a positive concept which has its 
existence even before the desires are sublated*. If negation of 
desires be defined as happiness^ then even disinclination to food 
through bilious attacks ia to be called happiness*. So it is to be 
admitted that positive pleasures are in the first instance experienced 
and then are di?sired. The theory that pains and pleasures are 
relative and that without pain there can be no experience of 
pleasure and that there can be no experience of pain without an 

pp. lO, JX. _ * 

* iahajo hi fSgab ^r-thtnxih. Jbid. 

kAHa-mvriteb tukha-vmiu-lkUiam Jhid, p. 17. 

* Ihtit. IS, 
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txptticnct df ple^ure U falat! and conscquctiTly the Vedintic view 
Is that the state of emancipation as Brahmahood may well be 
described as an experience of positive pure blks^, 

Sankara in his commentary on the Brahma-sHtra and in hiS 
commentaries on some of the Upani^ds and the Mand^J^a^ 
kanka had employed some elements of dialectical criticLsm, the 
principles of which had long been introduced in wellnleveloped 
fonus fay the Buddhists^ The names of the three great dialccdctans^ 
Srihar», Anandajnina and Citsukha, of the iSankam school^ are 
well knowOf and proper notice has been taken of them in this 
chapter* But among the disciples of Sankara the man who really 
started the dialectical forms of airmen t^ w'ho wtis second to none 
in his dialectical powers and who inBuenced all other dialecticians of 
the Sankara school, Anan dafaodha, Siiharsa, An and^jnina, Citsukha, 
Xj^iipha^rama and otherst %vas Mandana. Mandana's great dia¬ 
lectical achievement is found in his refutation of the perception of 
difference (bheda) in the Tarka-ka^a chapter of his Brakma-stddhL 

The argument arose as follows! the category of difference 
(bkfda) is revealed in perceptioni and* if thb is so^ the reality of 
difference cannot be denied, and therefore the Upani^d texts 
should not be interpreted in such a way 03 to annul the reality 
of ^'difference*” Against such a view-point Mandana undertakes 
to prove that ** difference/* whether as a quality or character¬ 
istic of things or aa an independent entity^ is never experienced 
by perception (pratyak^ay. He s^rts by saying that percqstion 
yields three possible alternatives^ \dz. (i) that it manifests a 
positive object, (z) that it presents differences from other objects, 
(3} that it both manifests a positive object and distinguishes it 
from other objects®. In the third altematrve there may again be 
three other alternatives, viz. (i) simultaneous presentation of the 
positive object and its distinction from otherSp (ii) first the pre¬ 
sentation of the positive object and then the presentation of the 
difference, (m) first the presentation of the difference and then 
the presentation of the positive object** If by perception differences 

^ yadi dufiAJi^^hhiSi^k tydi iu xuithf 

ihthiihAfthJHtt ca falhd rydd Itut. p. ifrt. 

* TKtft ditcuttion njna from paig[t 44 of the lifdhnvi^nddhi (in [he pren) la 
the end of the aeiCOiid chopter- 

* tofra tray^ih kalpdfr^ VOitu^S^fOrUpQ-Hddhi^ xmtv-ajitiiraiya xya^ 

vacthtditft ubfiayinjt Vd. Brahma-iiddhi, m 

* u^AM^YumiiTfl apt trakndhyom, yaugapadyam, vymvtahida-pQrvaka uidfn'h^ 
TJtdhi-pQrvako vyavaechniiiii- Aid. 
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from other objects experienced^ or if it manifests both the object 
and its differeaces, then it hss to be admitted tiiat "difference*^ is 
presented in perception; but, if it cm be proved that only positive 
objects are pr^ented in perception! una^sodiated with any pre¬ 
sentation of difference^ then it has to be admitted that the notion 
of difference is not cemveyed to us by perception, and in diat case 
the verdict of the Upani^ads that reality is one and that no diversity 
can be real is not contradicted by perceptual experience. Now 
follows the argument. 

Perception does not reveal merely the difference, not does it 
first reveal the difference and then the positive object, nor both 
of them simultaneously; for the positive object must first he 
revealed, before any difference can be manif«ted. Difference 
must concern itself ui a relation between two positive objects, 
e.g. the cow is different from the horse, or there is no jug here. 
The negation involved in the notion of difference can have no 
bearing without that which is negated or that of which it is 
negated, and both these are positive in their notion» The negation 
of a chimenical endtj'" {e.g. the lotus of the sky) b to be inter¬ 
preted as negation of a false relation of its constituents^ which 
are positive in themselves (e.g* both the lotus and the sky are 
existents, the mcompatibiJity is due to their relation in g, and it is 
such a relation behve^ these tivo positive entities that is denied), 
or as denying the objective existence of such entities! which can 
be imagined only as a mental idca^. If the category of difference 
distinguishes two objects from one another^ the objects betwe^ 
which the difference is manifested must first be kno™, Again, it 
cannot be held that perception, after revealing the positive object, 
reveals abo its difference from other objects; for perception is 
one unique proc^ of cognition, and there are no two moments 
in it such that it should firat reveal the object with which rhere i$ 
present sen &e-con tact and then reveal other objects which are not 
at that moment in contact with sense, as also the difference betw^een 
the two*. In the case of the discovery of one*8 own illusion, such 
a$ "this is not silver, but conch-shelli" only the latter knowledgie 
is perceptual, and this knowledge refers to and negates after the 
previous knowledge of the object as silver has been negated. It was 

* hiUiidn nimiltsd hudtifiau lo&dhi-rapdHdM tiiMr rnfAihah knyaif, 

* ismgacchalt yuktyd naika-tij^^-karm^k 

na ea tadanySfHMi i^yatr. Mlu/. IL Kdrikd J. 
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only when the presented object perceived '*this before” 
thnt it denied as being the silver for which it was taken, and 
when it thus negated there was the perception of the condi- 
shell. There is no negative concept without there first being a 
ptfiitive concept; but it docs not therefore follow that a positive 
concept cannot be preceded by a negative concept^ *Thh is 
therefore not a case where there are two moments tn one unique 
perception, but there are here different cognitive experiences". 

Again, there is a view (Buddhist) that it is by the power or 
potency of the indeterminate cognition of an object that both the 
positive determinate cognition and its difiTerence (mm others are 
produced. Though the positive and the negative are two cognitions, 
yet, since they are both derived from the indeterminate cognition, 
it can w^cll be said that by one positive experience we may also 
have its difference from others also manifested (etm-^hir eva anya- 
ryavaccheJohf . Against such a view Mandana urges that one 
positive experience cannot also reveal its differences from ah other 
kinds of possible and tmpossibic objects. A colour perceived at 
a particular time and particular place may negate another colour 
at that particular place and time, but it cannot negate the presence 
of taste properti^ at that particular place and time; but, if the verj- 
pereeption of a colour should negate everything eke which is not 
that colour, then these taste properti^ would also be negated, and, 
since this is not passible, it has to be admitted that perception of 
a positive entity doca not necessarily involve as a result of that 
very process the negation of all other entities. 

There is again a view that things arc by tlscir very nature different 
from one another (prakftymva bhinna and thus, when by 

perception an object k experienced, its difference from other 
objects ts also grasped by that very act. In reply to this objection 
Mao^na aays that things cannot be of tire nature of differences; 
firsdy, tn that case all objects would be of the nature of differtnee, 
and hence there would be no difference among them; secondly, as 

^ pifTVti-xii/khia-vikiU iti hi 

tjidfd^panv €fw, hikiikd-nddhtf tu virodhi-mr^dha-peTxm •cidhi-pSft^M 

cti niyam£fU2 na vidh^^r mmUm-pUrvalinid wnfidkyate. Brahma- 

tiddki, II. KSrikA j. 

* na€a iairatha-j^emiiya ufIbid. 

* mndkalpaha^ariafuiiya yat ^dm^irthyorft idyaiafka-kdr^i^ipatit Irtm 

ffnddi-vdKme-wim ^atibltdjUmx jamirm id^ n^nm (ti bh^'Mhd- 

^-vyavQhdram prtX!arbiyati**^tyafp idi^ rGvik 4 i£pitkwp m 

mrvihaipakojft mSla-tkaunn fal prutyahfmit tatra ca tha^tidkiT eea 
vytmacchtdii Ui iik'+ commEiiiuy, ihid^ 
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“difference” fm no form, the objects themselves would be 
formless; thirdly, difference bdng essentially of the nature of 
negation, the objects themselves would be of the nature of ttegadon; 
fourthly* since difference involves duality or plurality in its concept* 
no object could be regarded as one; a thing cannot be regarded as 
b(^th one and niany^. In reply to this the objector saj^s that a thing 
is of the nature of difference only in relation to others 
vastunQ hheda-svdhh^'oh nalmdpek^am), but not in reladon to 
itself. In reply to this objection IMandjuia says that things which 
have been produced by their own causes cannot stand in need of 
a relation to other entitles for their existence; all relatlootng is 
mental and as such depends on persons who conceive the things, 
and so relationing cannot be a constituent of objective things®^. 
If relationing with other things constituted their essence^ then 
each thing would depend on others—they would depend on one 
another for their existence {ilareidr^i^'a-pr^d^gm'i, fn reply to 
this It may be urged that differences are different* corresponding 
to each and every oppositional term, and that each object has a 
different specific nature in accordance with the different other 
objects with which it may be in a rebtion of oppcsition; hut, if 
this is so, then objects are not produced solely by their own causes; 
for* if difference are regarded a$ their constituent ej^sences, these 
essences should vary in accordance with every object with which 
a thing may be opposed. In reply to this it is urged by the objector 
that, though an object U produced by its own causes* yet its nature 
as differences appears in rebtion to other objects with which 
it IS held tn opposition. Mandsna rejoins that on such a view 
it would be difficult to understarLd the meaning and function 
of this oppositional rebtion {apek^aji for it do^ not produce the 
object* which is produced by its own causes, and it has no causal 
efficiency and it is also not experienced, except as associated 
\iith the other objects {ndmprAsa^pratiydgiMm hhi^ddh pratfyixte)^ 
Difference also cannot be regarded as being of the essence of 
oppositional relation; it is only when there is an oppositional re- 
latioo between objects already experienced that difference manifests 

^ m hhtdft voMium 

urapt^ii ra bhimaiiMtffi m/iino 

Rrahm&^nddMf n. 5. 

■ n^ptk^ tstatu-^h£irwio _v«ia iNiflupfl ’f^rawiikjpyerait, 44 kkatn 

mrhipr Mva-bkSva^MiMtQyf vmh^ 

anlar3pti43 yujymt. Ibid. IJ. 6^ tjtiL 
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itself. Relation $ lire internal and are experienced in the minds 
of those who perceive and conceived But it is further objcfCted 
to ihia tliat concepts like father and son are both relational and 
obviously ortemally constitutive, 'rn this reply is that 

these two concepts are not based on relation, but on the notion 
of production j that which produces is the father and that w'hldr is 
produced is the son. Siimlarty also the notions of long and short 
depend upon the one occupying greater or space at the time 
of measurement and not on relations as constituting their essence. 

In reply to thb the objector says, that, if rcktions are not regarded 
as ultimate, and if they are derived from different kinds of actions» 
then on the same ground the esistence of difTetenoea may alac be 
admitted. If there w^ere no different kinds of thingSp it would not 
be possible to explain different kinds of actions. But Mandana^s 
reply b that the so-called differences may be but differencea Ui 
name; the burning activity of the same fire is described sometimes 
as burning and sometimes as cooking. In the Vedanta view it Is held 
that all the so-called varied kinds of actions appear in one object, 
the Brahman I and so the objection that varied kinds of actions 
necessarily imply the cxistctice of difference in the agents which 
produce them is not voiidp Again, the difficulty in the case of the 
Buddhist is in its own w ay none the less * for according to him all 
appearances ore momentary, and, if this be so, how does he explain 
the similarities of effects that we notice? It can be according 
to them only on the basis of an illusory notion of the sameness 
of causes: so ^ If the Buddhist wi explain our experience of similarity 
on the false appearance of sameness of couseSk the Ved&ntist may 
also in his turn expbin all appearances of diversity through 
illusoiy notions of difference, and there i$ thus no necessity of 
admitting the reality of differences in order to explain our notions of 
difference in experience*. Others again argue that the world must 
be a world of ffiversity, as the various objects of our experience 
serve our various purposes, and it is impossible that one and the 
same thing should serve different purposes. But this objection is 
not valid I because even the self-same thing can sen^e diveme 
purposes; the same fire can bum, illuminate and cook. There is no 
objection to there being a number of limited (ffcorcAiffita) qualiti^ 

^ nptkf^m ml vitstv amrtHjrfattf, ato pw 

* Otha obkddst k^hy'mya iuly^t^ 

fmritit tarhi bhtd^ rtia kJbtydhhfds^Siddhar kdfiS^- 

hhtda-katpond. Ibid, 
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or charecterB in the ^f-samc thing. It h aotnedmes urged xh^t 
things are different from one another because of their divergent 
powers (e.g, milk is different from sesamum because curd is 
produced from milk and not from sesatnum); but divergence of 
pow^eiB is like divergence of qualities^ and Just m the same fire 
may have two different kinds of powers or qualities^ namely^ that 
of burning and cookings so the same entity may at different 
moments both possess and not possess a power^ and this does 
not in the least imply a divergence or difference of entity. It i$ 
a great myatery that the one self-same thing should have such 
a special efficiency isSmarthyMtiiiiyd} that it can be the basis of 
innumerable divergent appearance^. As one entity Is supposed 
to possess many divergent powers, so one self-same entity may 
on the same principle be regarded as the cause of divergent 
appcaranccSi 

Again^ it b held by some that ''difference*'^ consists in the 
negation of one entity in another. Such negations, it may be 
replied^ cannot be indefinite m their nature; for then negations of 
all things in all places would mate them empty* If* however, 
specific ne^dons are implied with reference to determinate 
entities, theiip since the character of these entities^ as different from 
one anotherj depends on these implied negations p and since these 
irtipUed negations can operate only when there are these different 
entities, they depend mutually upon one another {itar^tardirjaya) 
and cannot therefore hold their own. Again Jt cannot be said that 
the notion of difference ** arbes ou t of the operation of perceptual 
processes like determinate perception (occurring as the culmmation 
of the perceptual process); for there is no proof whatsoever that 
" differencep” as apm from mutual negation, can be definitely 
eicperienced. Again, if unity of all things m ^'esbicnts*’ {for) was 
not realized in experience, it would be difficult to explain how one 
could recognbse the sameness of things. This sameness or unity of 
things b by far the most fundamenta] of cxperiencis,and it b first 
manifested as indeterminate experience^ which later on transforms 
itself into various notions of difference** In thb connection 
Mandana abo takes great pains in refuting the view^ that things 
are twofold in their nature, both unity and difference, and also 
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the |ai«a view that imity and difference are both true in their own 
respective ways. But it is not necessary to enter into these details. 
The main point in his refutation of the category of difference 
consists in ihbp that he shows that it is inconceivable and dk- 
Iccdcally monstrous to suppose that the category of difference can 
be experienced through perception and that it is philosopliicalty 
more convenient to suppose that there is but one thing which 
through ignorance yields the various notions of difference than to 
suppose that there are in reality the infinite agreementa of unity 
and difference juM as thej’ are experienced in perception^. 

In the third chapter of the Brahma-siddh\ called the Xiyega- 
kanda^ Mandana refutes the Mirnitpsi view' that the Vedintic texts 
are to be interpreted in accordance with the Mlmarnsa canon of 
mterpreiation, viz* that Vedic texts imply dthcr a conumnd or a 
prohibition. But, as this discussion b not of much philosophical 
importance* it is not desirable to enter into it. In the fourth 
chapter, called the SiddJd-kaftdo, Mandana reiterates the view that 
the chief import of the Upani^d texts consists in showing that the 
manifold tvorld of appearance does not exist and that its mani¬ 
festation is due to the ignorance of the in dividual souls 

(Jlva)^ The sort of ultimate reality tliat m described in the Upani^d 
texts is entirely different from all that we see around us* and it 
h as propounding this great troths tvhich cannot be known by 
ordinary experience, that the Upani^ds are regarded as the only 
source from which knowledge of Brahman can be obtained. 

Suresvara (a.d. Sm), 

Sure^vara^'s chief works are the Nai^karmya-siddfti and Bfhod- 
aranyakopanifad-bh^^o-vdritika. Tlte N^iskartnya-siddhi has at 
least five commeniariesj such as the Bhova-tattva-prakmika by 
Citsukha, which is based on Jffinottama’&CmidWd^, This Candrik^ 
is thus the earliest commentary on the Naifkarmya-^iddM^ It is 
difficult to determine Jhanottoina’s date* In the concluding verses of 
thb commentary the two names Satyabodha and Jninottama occur; 
and Mr Hiriyanna points out In his introduction to the Nai^karmyo- 
siddhixh^i these two names abo occur in the SarvajiiB^piiha of Con* 
jeeveram, to which he claims to have belonged as teacher and pupil* 

^ ekaiymvditu yon n^nrM pr^kiSiillc 

/4fW4fl m tu yac oMafimvau 

ir K^rika 
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and according to tfae lisi of te^ichcr& of that iMnottarna wa^ 

the fourth from Sankara. ThLa would place Jftanottama at a very 
early date; howeverp the concluding versea are not hla^ but in¬ 
serted by someone else, then of courae they give no clue to hia date 
except the fact that he must have lived before Citsukha^ since 
Citaukha's commentary was based on Jn^qttama% commentary 
CandrikS. Another commentary is die Vidya-surabM of JMnimrtaf 
the pupil of UtUimamrta; another Is the Nai^karmya-siddhi- 
vivarana of AkhiMiman, pupil of Daiarathapriya; and there is also 
another commentary', called Sai^tha^ by Ramadatta, which is of 
comparatively recent date. 

Sur^vara^s Nm^kamya-siddM is divided into four chaptera* 
The first chapter deals with discuastons regarding the relation of 
Vedic duties to the attainment of Vedantic wisdom. AmdyR is 
here defined as the non-perception in oner's expertence of the 
ultimate oneness of the self: through this rebirths take place^ and 
it is the deatniCDon of this ignorance which is emancipation {tan- 
ti&io muktir atmanoli)* ITie Mlmimsists think that^ if one ceases 
to perform actions due to desire {kamyu-karmd] and prohibited 
actions^ then the actions which have already accumulated nill 
naturally e.xhaust themselves in time by yielding fruits, and so, since 
the obligatoiy duties do not produce any neiiV karma, and since no 
other new Wmiir accumulatCp the person mil naturally he emanci¬ 
pated from karma. There ts^ howeverp in the Vedas no injunction 
in favour of the attainment of right knowledge^ So one should 
attain emancipation through the perfoirnance of the Vedic duties 
alone. As against this Mimamsa view Suresvara maintains that 
emancipation has nothing to do with the performance of actions. 
Performance of Vedic duties may have an indirect mi remote 
bearing, in the way of purifying oner's mind, but it has certainly 
no direct bearing on the attainment of satvation. Sure^-ara states 
a view attributed to Brahmadatta in the VidyS-mrabfii cammentary, 
that ignorance is not removed merely by the knowledge of the 
identity of oneself with Brahman,as propounded in VedSnta texts, 
but through long and continuous meditation on the same. So the 
right apprehension of the Upani^dic passages on the identity of 
the Brahman and the individual doe® nut immediately produce 
salvation; one has to continue To meditate fora long time on 
such ideas of identity; and all the time one has to perform aU 
one^s obligatory duties ^ since, if one ceased to perform them^ this 
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would be a transgression of one^s dtiti^ and would naturally pitkluce 
sins, and hcncc one would not be able to obtain em^dpation. 
So knowledge must be combined with the performance of dudes 
(jifdM-Aumia-iawitffiriij'n), whicb is vehemendy opposed by Saiikara. 
nAnother view which occurs in the V^rttika^ and is there referred 
to by the commcntatcir Anandajhifia as being that of Mandana^ 
is thati as the knowledge derived from the Vedandc texts is verbsJ 
and conceptualj it cannot of itself lead to firahraa-knowledge, 
but, when these texts ate condnuaily repeated, they produce 
a knowledge of Brahman as a mysterious effect by just the same 
kind of proce^ as gives rise to the mysterious effects of sacrificial 
or other Vcdic dudes. The VSrilika refers to various schools 
among the adherents of the joint operation of knowledge and 
of dudes {jnana-harma^iamuceaya)^ some regarding jmm as 
being the more unportant,^ others rtgarding karma as more im¬ 
portant, and still others regarding them both as being equally 
unportant, thus giving rise to three different schools of j^ana- 
kamta-samuccaya. Surejvara tries to refute all tb^ viewrs by 
Saying that true knowledge and emancipation are one and the 
same thing, and that it does not in the least require the per¬ 
formance of any kind of Veclic duties, Sure^vara also refutes 
the doctrine of the joint necessity of karma and jnttna cm the view 
of those modified dualists^ like Bhartrprapanca, who thought that 
reality was a unity in dlfferenceSg so that the doctrine of differences 
was as true as that of unity, and that, therefore, dudes have to be 
performed even in the emancipated state, because, the differences 
being also real, the necessity' of duties cannot be ignored at any 
stage of progress, even m the emancipated state, though true 
knowledge is also necessary' for the realization of truth as unity , 
Sure^vara*s refutadon of this view is based upon two considera- 
rions, viz. that the conception of reality as being both unity and 
difference is self-contradictory\ and that, w^hen the oneness h 
realized through true knowledge and the sense of otherne^ and 
differences is removed, it U not possible that any dudes cari be 
performed at that stage; for the performance of duties implies 
experience of duality and differenced^ 

The second chapter of the Naifkarmya-siddhi is de%'oted to the 
exposition of the nature of aelf-realkotion, ^ won through the 
proper interpretation of the unity texts of the Upani^ds by a 

l Sec alfo Prof. mtmductian Do hiA edition of the 
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proper teacher. The experience of the ego and all its aS3(>Ciatod 
experiences of attachmentT antipathy^ etc., vanjah with the dawn 
of true self-knowledge of unity. The notion of ego is a changeful 
and extraneous element^ and hence outside the element of pure 
consciousness. All manifestations of duality are due to the dis¬ 
tracting effects of the When true knowledge dawms, 

the self togetlier with all that is objectivity Ui knowledge vanishes. 
All die Illusory appearances are due to the imposition of ajMnu on 
the pure self^ which, however, cannot thereby disturb the unper¬ 
turbed unity of this pure self, ft is the antahkafa^^^ or the intellect, 
that suffers all m^ifications in the cognitive opeiations* the 
underl)ing pure consciousness remains undisturbed all the same* 
Yet this non-self which appears ae mind, intellectt ™d its objects 
is not a substantive entity like the pr^kfti of the Sarpkhya; for its 
appearance la due merely to ignorance and delusion . This world- 
appearance is only a product of nescience (aj^Stta) or false and 
indescribable illusion on die self, and is no real product of any real 
substance as the Samkhya holda^ Thus it is that the w'hole of the 
world-appearance vanishes like the illusory silver £n the conch-shell 
as soon as tru th b reahxcd. 

In the third cliapterSure^vara discusses the nature of its 

relation with the self, and the manner of its dissolution. There are 
two entities ^ the self and the non-self; now' the non-self, being itself 
a product of (nescience or ignorance), cannot be regarded 

as its support or object; so the ajnQna has for its support and object 
the purt self or Brahman ; the ignorance of the self b also in regard 
to itself, since there b no other object regarding which ignorance b 
possible—the entire field of objective appearance being regarded 
as the product of ignorance itself. It is the igtionincie of the real 
nature of the self that transforms itself into all that b subjective 
and objective, the intellect and its objects. It is thus clear that 
according to Suresvara, unlike V^caspati Mi^ra and Mandana, the 
avidyil b based not upon individual persona but upon the pure 

intelligence itself* It b this ignorance w'hich, being connected and 
based upon the pure self, produces the appearances of individual 
persons and their subjective and objective experiences. Thb fl/naifa, 
as mere ignorance, is experienced in deep dreaTpless sleep, when aU 
its modifications and appearances shrink within it and it b ex¬ 
perienced in itself as pure ignorance, which again in the waking 
state manifest itself in the w^hole series of experiences. It is easy to 
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see that this \*icw of the relation of aj^na to pure intelligence fa 
different from the idealiam preached by Mapdana, as noticed in the 
previous section. An objection is raised that, if the ego were as much 
an estrancotis product of as the soolled extemal objects, 

then the ego should have appeared not as a subject, but a$ an object 
like other external or btcmal objects (e.g, pleasure, pain, etc.). To 
this Surc^vara replies that, when the antaffkarana or mind is trans¬ 
formed into the form of the external objects, then, in order to give 
subjectiyitj' to it, the category of the ego {ahamkara) is produced 
to associate objective experiences with particular subjective centres, 
and then through the reflection of the pure intelligence by way of 
this category of the ego the objective experience, as associated with 
this category of the e^, appears as subjective experience. The 
category of the ego, being immediately and indmatcly related to 
the pure intelligence, itself appears as the knower, and the objec¬ 
tivity of the ego 13 not apparent, just as in burning wood the fire 
and that which it bums cannot be separated. It is only when the 
pure intelligence is reflected through the product of the 

category of the ego that the noUon of subjectivity applies to it, 
and all that is assoaated with it is experienced as the “this,” the 
object, though in reality the ego is itself as much an object an the 
objects the^Ives. AI! this false experience, howex'cr, is destroyed 
in the realization of Brahman, when Vedintic texts of unity arc 
raized. In the third chapter of the Maifkarmya-tiddhi the central 
ideas of the other three chapters are recapitulated. In the Vorttika 
Surcivara discusses the very same problems in a much more 
elaborate manner, but it ts not useful for our present purposes to 
enter into these details. 


Padmapada {a.d. 8ao). 

Padmapada U universally reputed to be a direct diadple of 
Sanlcaracatya, and. since the manner of his own salutation to 
Sankaracarya confirms this tradition, and since no facts are known 
that can contradict such a view, it may safely be assumed that he 
was a younger contemporary of Saniar 4 ciirya. There aremany tradi¬ 
tional stones about him and his relations with Sankaracarv^but 
since their tmth cannot be attested by reliable evidence, It is not 
possible to pronounce any judgment on them. Only two works are 
attributed to him, viz. the PaHta-padikS, which is a commentary on 
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commentary on the first four ju/r^ts of the Bridima-^ira 
and Sankara's introduction to hia contnieittsry known as the 
and the sojubJi^^anM-bf^Q^aj and the Atma-bodAii-vy&khyaniUy called 
also Vfdanta-sara^ This Pmea^p^ik^ is one of the moiSt importiuit 
of the Vedanta works known to us. It was commented on by 
Prak^ 3 tTnan(A 4 >* tzoo) in his Panca-padikS-vivitra!^^.The Pat^€a- 
padiAa-tmarana tvas further commented on by Akhandinanda 
(a.d. 1350), a pupil of Anandagiri, in his Tutwa^dlpanu. Ananda- 
piirna (aj 3. 1600), wrho wrote his Vidya-sagari commentary on 
Sjihar^aV and also a commentafy on the 

AfaAa-vi^a- vidamkina ^ wrote a commentary on the Patka^padikiP , 
Nrsimhiirama also w^rqte a Commentary on the Panca-p^dika- 
vtvurafia^ called the Pmca^p^ikS^tw^rsj^a-prah&iika^ and 
also wrote one on the Piitf^a-p^dikM-vivaTana, Aufrecht referato 
another commeniaiy by Amalananda as Fa^a-padika-i^im-dar- 
pona; but thia is undoubtedly a mistake for his ^Sstra-darpa^^ 
which 15 noticed bdow* Amalananda w-ias a follower of the 
Vacaspati line and not of the line of Padmapida and Prafe^tman, 
Ram^anda Sarasvatl^ a pupil of Govindinanda, the author of the 
Ratm-priibh& commentary on the ^Mkara~b/i3i^&, wrote hia 
Vivara^pany^a (a summary of the main theses of the Vtum^ana) 
as a commentary on Sankara's Bh&^ai but this was strictly on 
the linc 3 & of the Panta-padikM-vwarana, though it was not a direct 
commentary thereon- Vidyaraoya also wrote a aepamfe monogiapb, 
called Vivarana-pramiya-jamgraka^ in which he interpret^ the 
Vedantic doctrines on the lines of the Panta-padMAd-vivarana, Of 
all these the Vivarompi^nyasa of Ramwanda Sarasvatl w^as probably 
the last important w^ork on the Vitaram Hne^ for Ramananda's 
teacher Govindarianda, the pupil of Gopala Saras^^atf and the 
pupil*s pupil of Sivarima^ refers in his Rulna-pr^bha commentary 
to Jagannatlt^rama’s commentary on the ^Mkitra-bha^a^ called 
the BkMfyu-dlpika^ and also to xAnandagiri^s commentary as 
p^ 5 (Nir^ya-Sagara FresSj 1904)- Jagannatha was the 
teacher of NrsimhaSrama ^ Govindananda must therefore have 
lived towards the end of the sixteenth century, Riminanda may 

^ Pni^^tmun Alftd wiarc d iricm^caiauinmAry of Saduri’s Bhifgya and a 
eaJled Stiifda^mr^aya^ in whiiih he tried la provt the dflims of scriptuml i«u- 
moay iA vmlid eo^gfdiioii. 

* As AlrTelaiig points Out in his inirodQction to thfi 
it iSccois that AjULndspQr^ lived after Miira (a.D. 5 S 29 )+ i* *«n 

ffOcn his cdlicLiiii of hia resdin^ of S pass^ of the Khmdana-khantta^kJs3d\^ 
p. S86 (ChowklismU). “ ^ ' 
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therefore be placed in the early part of the seventeenth century* 
Govindananda himaelf aUo in his R&tna-prabhS^ commentary 
followed the Fiiwofla lint of inteq^retationp and he refers to 
Prak^iatrnan with great respect as Pmk^ulma--irj^ciiTanaih (/{ufim- 
prabka, p. 3). 

Padmapada's method of treatment»as interpreted by PrakM- 
Stmrni^ has been taken in the first and the second volumes of the 
present work as the guide to the exposition of the Vedlnta. It is not 
therefore necessary that much should be said in separate sectiona re¬ 
garding the Vedinfic doctrines of these tw^o great teachers. But still 
a few wqrda on Padmapada's philosophy may with ad%'antage be 
read separately* PadmapSda says that mdyS, avyak^ta, prakrii, 
iigTohma, avyakta^ tumah, hya, iaktit mah^pti, mdra, 

and ak^a are the terms which are used in older literature as 
synonymous with 4 ividya. It is this entity that obstructs the 
pure and independently sclf-revesding nature of Brahman, and 
thuSj standing as the painted canvas [citm^bhilii) of ignorance 
(amdyii)f deeds and past impressions of knowledge {pSrva- 

prajrtM-samsk^a) produce the individual persons (JivatrSpodika)* 
Undergoing its peculiar transformations with God aaits support, 
it manifests itself as the tw^o powders of knowledge and activity 
ivijiiSnii-kriy&-iakti-dt^^Mrayd) and functions as the doer of ^11 
actions and the enjoyer of all experiences {kartftva-bh&kifimikd^ 
dharah). In association with the pure unchangeable light of Brah¬ 
man it is the complex of the^ transformations ’^vhich appears 
as tile immediate ego {uham^ra). It is through the association 
with thia ego that the pure self is fabely regarded as the enjoyer 
of experience. This tranaformation is ^^^dantahkara^a, manns, 
baddhi and the ego or the ego-feeler (aham-pTaiyayin) on the side 
of its cognitive activity^, while on the vibratory side of its activity 
{spandir-MkiyS!)^ it 1$ called prana or biomotor functions^ The asso¬ 
ciation of the ego with the pure a(man^ like the association of the 
redness of ^.jnpM flower with a crystal, is a complex (granthi) which 
manifests the dual characteristics of activity of the avidyd stuff 
and the consciDusness of the pure self {^{^TphMnnidihQya-riipiitvat}, 

On the question as to whether has for both support 

(^ityd) and object (uwoya) Brahman Padmapida^s own attitude 
does UPC seem to be very clear. He only says that avidyS mani¬ 
fests itself in the individual person (jlt^a) by obstructing the 
real nature of the Brahman as pure self-luminoatty and that the 
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finihmpm by its I imitation (at? through hcginiiingIeS 3 atndya 

ifi the cause of the appearance of infinite individual persons. But 
Prakasatman introduces a long discussion, trj-ing to prove that 
Brahman is bodi the support and the object of opidytS as against 
the view of Vacaspan Mi4m that <widya has the Brahman as its 
object and the fiva as its support This is thus one of the 

fundamental points of difference bemcen the line of 

interpretation and the interpretation of the Vacaspari line. In this 
Praki^tman agrees with the view of SureSvara and his pupil 
Sarvajn^tman, though, as will be noticed, Sarvajniitman draws 
some nice distinctions which are not noticed by Sur^vara, 

Fadmapada draii^'S a distinction between two meanings of false¬ 
hood (mitkyS), vie, falsehood as simple negation (apahna^a-va^ana) 
and falsehood as the unspeakable and indescribable (umhraciTnr- 
ynfS^mcojut), It is probably he who of all the ioterpreiers first 
described ajftSna or amdyS as bdng of a material nature {jadUtmikS) 
and of the nature of a power {jadStmikd mdJy^-iakii)^ and ioter- 
preted Sankara^s phrase as meaning that 

It 13 this material power of c^tidn^ that is the constitutive or the 
material cause of the world-appearance^ Frakl^tman, however, 
elaborates the conception further in his attempts to give proofs in 
support of the view that mddyM is something pcjsitive {bh^a-rGpa). 
These proofs have been repeatedly given by many other later 
writers p and have already been dealt with in the first volume of the 
present work. Padmapada is also probably the first to attempt an 
explanation of the process of Vedantic perception which was later 
on elaborated by Fraka^tman and later writers, and his views w^ere 
all collected and systematued in the exposition of the Veddfitc^ 
paribhd^a of Dharmaraja Adhvarlndrfl in the sixteenth century'. 
Describing this process, Padmapada says that, as a result of the 
cognitive actiii^ty' of the ego, the objects with which that is con¬ 
cerned become connected with it, and, as a result of that^ certain 
changes are produced in tt, and it U these change that constitute 
the subject-object relation of know ledge (jdaturjdeya-sambandiiah), 
Theant&hkarwta, or psychical frame of mind, can lead to the limited 
expression of the pure consciousness only $o far as it is asscckced 
w'ith its object. The perceptual experience of immediacy 
of objects means nothing more than the expression of the pure 
consciousness through the changing states of the arjt^kciranit. The 
ego thus becomes a percciver {pramatf) through its connection 
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vdth the underJying consdousness. Praka^itinan^ however, elab¬ 
orates it by supposing that the goes out to the 

objective spatial positions^ and assumes the spatial form of the 
objects perceived. Hence what PadmapSda conceived merely as 
the change of the ^7;^ states through the varying relation 

of the with its objects, is interpreted in the definite 

meaning of this relation as being nothing mote than spatial super¬ 
position of the antai^karana on its objects. In inference^ however* 
there Js no immediate ktiowdedge^ as this is mediated through 
relations with the reason {tiAga), Knowledge however would mean 
both mediate and immediate knowledge; for it is defined as being 
the manifestation of the object {artha-prakdia). 

On the subject of the causality of Bmhman Padmapada says 
that ^at on which the world-appearance is manifested* the 
Brahman^ is the cause of the world* On this point Prakliaunan 
offers three altemative^iews* viz. (i) that* like two hvisted threads 
in a rope^ mayd and Brahman are together the joint cause of the 
world, (2) that that which has mdyS as its power Is tltc cause, 
and (3) that the Brahman which has mdyd supported on It is the 
cause of the world, but in all these the ultimate causality rests with 
Brahman^ since mdya is dependent thereon. Brahman is sarva~jtia 
(omniscient) in the sense that it manifests all that is associated with 
it* and it is the Brahman that through its mSyd appears as the world 
of experience* The doctrines of ava^cheda-vdda and pratdnmba- 
vdda explained in the first volume of the present work are abo 
at least as old as Fadmapada's Fafica-padika^ and both Fadmapada 
and Frak^atman seem to support the reflection dieory {praii^ 
bimba-vada), the theory that the jiva b but a reflected image of 
Brahman'* 


Vacaspati Misra 840)* 

Vicaspatt Mbra, the celebrated author of a commentary called 
Bhdmation Sankarab commentary's the author of a Tattf^a-samtksM^ 
a commentary on Mandana^s Bmhffa-^'ddhi; he also commented 
on the SSmkhya-kdrikd^ Vidbi-^vweha^ Ny^a-^drttikii^ and he was 

*■ S« voltimir pp, 47|, 476. ThjCM CTra doctrines were probibly pr»ent 
jo ^rinmnl rormi ai wly m the ninrh century. But medually more and mon 
tttentiaii ftHTint to bitvc httn paid lo them. Appu>e t^Ocfici gjvcft a fiirJy edoU 
AipcniaTy of the« iwn doctrincf in the F^irrmala^ pp, 335-343, V4g.i 
VilAsfl Pieftj, Srtraii,gim, without oomniittmff cither himsdf or VlcatpiU to any 
one of thew viewi* 
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Aft auAor of a number of oAcr Tvorfcs, In His NySyn-sndni^ 
hattdhahc^y^ his date as which in alt 

probability has to be underBtood as of Ac Vikrama-safpvat, and con¬ 
sequently he can safely be placed in a.d. 84a- In his commentary 
called Bkamati he offers salutation to ^iSrtanda-dlaka-sx^min, 
which has been andersttiod to refer to hts teacher^ But Amala- 
nanda in commenting Aereon rightly pomts out that this word is a 
cotnpound of Ae two names Martandaand Tllakasvamin, belong¬ 
ing to gods adored wiA a view’ to Ae fruition of onc'^s actiona* 
Tilakasvamin is referred to in Yajfl&t&!ky<tw i- as a god, and Ae 
Mitdksara explains it as being Ae name of Ae god KSrttikeya or 
Skanda. Udat'ana, however, in hh Ny^fa-variiika-iatp<iFya-pari- 
iaddfii (p, ^ commentary on Vicaspad^s Tmparyn-flfcS^ refers 

to one Trilocana as bemg Ae teacher of V^caspati, and Vardhamana 
in his commentary on it^ called AySya-mbandha-praksJa, con- 
firms tills: Vacaspad himself also refers to Trilocanaguru^ whom he 
followed in interpreting Ae word ^i^z^asaya {Nyaya-^iitfa, j. L 4) 
as determinate knowledge It is however interesting 

to note Aat in Ac Ny^ya-kamkU (verse 3) he refers to Ae auAor of 
the Nyaya-maitjari (in all probability' Jay anta) as his teacher {vidy^~ 
taruy, VSeaspati says at Ae end of his Bhamatl commentary that 
he wrote Aat work when Ae great king Npga was reigning^ Thh 
king, so far as Ac present ivritcr is aware* has not yet been histori¬ 
cally traced^ BkamaH ivas Vicaspati^a last great work; for in Ae 
colophon at Ae end of the Bfidmafl he says that he had already 
written his Ny^n-kanikd^ Tuttva-sdmik^^, Tuttvn-Mnda and oAer 
w'orks on Nyaya, Sacpkhya and Voga, 

Vicaspad^s Vedandc w-orka are BhatRatl and T&ttva^SiimikjM 
(on Brafima-^^ddJti). The last vvoA has not yet been published, 
Aufreebt, referring to his work, Tatlva-bindu, says Aai it is a 
Vedanta work. This is however a mistake, as the w'ork deals wiA 
the sphofa doctrines of sound, and has noAing to do w 4 A Vedanta. 
In the absence of VSeaspad's which has not been 

published, and manuscripts of which have become es:tremcly 
scarcep it ia difficult to give an entirely satisfactory account of Ac 
special features of Vacaspad's view of Vedanta. But his 

1 tTilo(ana'‘gurnnrOla’-ynSryfilnu^amitWotnimkfapk 

ynlhOm^iUnfi yatht^-voMtu tyMn'illam idam fdfiom. 

I^y^^-vdrltiks-tdtpaTya-flkJS, p+Bj, BcmErcs, i8^. 

^amfdtrd prMmfrt tumogur&c^. 

inEindiiqtiiiy venr. 
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commtntflr)' is s great work, and it is possible to collect from it 
some of the main features of hia views. As to the method of 
V 3 caspati"s conuneiitan^^ he alvvays tri^ to ejtpbin the text as 
faithfully^ he can, keeping himself in the background and direct¬ 
ing his great knowledge of the subject to the elucidation of the 
problems which directly arise from the texts and to explaining 
the allusions and contexts of thoughts^ objections and ideas of 
other schools of thought referred to in the text* The Bh^atl 
commentary on Sahkara^s S/iS^^a is a mry important one, and 
it had a number of important sub-commentaries. The most 
important and earliest of these h the Vtdanfa-kalpa^tara of 
Amalananda (aj>. i 247-1 a 5 o)t on which Appaj^u Dik^ita (about 
A.D. 1600) wrote another commentary called Ved^ia-kalpa 
taru-panmolaK The Ved^ttia-kalpa-tam was also commented on 
by Laksminrsimhap author of the Tarka-dfpikS^ son of Konda^ 
bhatta and grandson of Rahgoji Bhaft^, towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, and this cD£rLmenta4y is called Abhoga. 
ITie Abhoga commentary b largely inspired by the Vedania- 
kalpa-tatu-panmola^ though in many cases ii differs from and 
criticises it. In addition to th«e there are also other commentaries 
on the such as the Bbamati-Hlaka^ the Bh^mati-vil 3 sa^ 

the Bhamaa-vySkhya by SrTrahganItha and another commentary 
on the by Vaidyanitha Payaguu^p called the 

VeddHta-kalpa-taru-ma^Jari, 

Vacaspati defines truth and reality as immediate sclf-iwelation 
{sva-prak^aiM) which is never contradicted (abadkit&)u Only the 
pure self can be said to be in this sense ultimately real. He thus 
definitely rejects the definition of realit)^ as the participation of the 
class-concept of being, as the NaJyayikas hold, or capadtj* of doing 
work {oTtha-hiyd-kdritva)^ as tlie Buddhists hold. He admits two 
kmds of ajddna^ as psychological and as forming the material cause 
of the mind and the inner psychical nature of man or as the material 
world outside. Thus he says in his commentary on the 

* Am^llliibida alsg wrote iTtotber wail, cttUed m wbidi, 

t«kjni; the dincienl. Caplca. tif the Brohma-tatroif he tried to m 

j>Wn and flimpk generpt cxplanerJtn of the vfihalt topic without entsini^ mto 
madi diiitijuioti on the bletpretatiotui of tbt dinereni miror 011 the topic. TTwte 
aenerd iectws cm ilw od/iiAoroi^ of the BrfiAMttf-fffrrardid iioi, honei'er, 
any originaliiy ol on the part of AmitlDnefitUp but were bated on Vlcu- 
fwti'e utterpnrcndofi, and were but x^eftecdona of hu vitwa^ » Amalinatidd 
hinwelf iKlmiEi Jn the scimrtd ver» of the S^£ra~darpii^(Vacarpati-m4ifi-vimbi- 
tam ^dmiarn prSFobh* timalam }—gfi Vflflj Vi]^m Pwip i^ijpSnnm^mp Madrafi. 
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I. [ii. 30, that at the thni; of the great dissolution {mak 3 - 
pralay^) all products of avidya^ such as the psychical frame 
cease to have any functions of their own^ but 
are not on account of that destroyed; they are at that time merged 
in the indescribable avidyu, their root cause, and abide there 
as potential capacities (jiJftjmieflU iakli-r^pena) together with the 
wTong impressions and psychologicaL tendencies of illusion. When 
the state of mahS-prataya is at an end, moved by the w'dl of God^ 
they come out like the limbs of a tortoise or like the rejuvenation 
during rains of the bodies of frogs which have remained inert and 
lifeless all the year round, and then, being associated with their 
proper tendencies and impressions, they assume their prticular 
names and forms as of old before the mukd-pralaya. Though 
all creation takes place through God^s w-ill, yet God's will is also 
determined by the conditions of karma and the impressions pro¬ 
duced by it, ThU statement proves that he believ^ed in avidya 
as an objective entity of an indescribable nature {anirvacyH 
into which all world-products dLsappear during tlie 
maM-praiaya and out of which they reappear in the end and 
become associated with psychological ig;jiorance and wrong im¬ 
pressions which had aUo disappeared into it at the time of the 
AviJya thus described resembles very much the 
pralqrti of Yoga, into which all the world-products disappear 
during a moAa-pralaya together with the fivefold avt'dya and their 
impressiooa, which at the time of creation become aesoebted with 
their o^vn proper buddhis. In the very adoration hjinn of the 
Bfi 3 matl V^caspad speaks of avtdya being twofold (avidy 3 ~ 
dvitayo)^ and says that all appearances originate from Brahman 
in association with or with the accessory cause {sahakdri-karana) 
of the tw^o avidyds (avidyu-dvitaya-sadvaiya),^ In esplaining this 
passage Amalananda points out that this refers to two amdyds^t^n^ 
as a ^ginningless positive entity and the other as the preceding 
scries of beginningli^ false impressions (anyd pdrvdpUrva-bhrama^ 
samskdraJj). There is thus one aspect of which forms the 

materia! stuff of the appearances; but tlic ap|>eanmces could not 
have bt^n appearances if they w'ere not Ulusorily identified with 
the immediaie and pure self-revebtion {xva-proAdsd at). Each 
individual person (yh7u) confuses and misapprehends his psychical 
frame and mental openences as intelligent in themselves, and 
it is by such an illusory confusion that these psychical states 



no 
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atuiri any me^tiing appearances; for otherwise these appearances 
could not have been expressed at all. But how does the person 
come in, since the concept of a person il^elf presupposes the very 
confusion which it is supposed to make? To this VScaspati/'s reply 
1$ that the appearance of the petsonality ia due to a previous false 
confuston, and that Jo another pietious false confusion (cf. Man- 
^ana). So each false confusion has for its cause a previous false 
confusion t and that another fa]$e confuaion and so on in a beginnings 
less series. It is only through such a beginningli^series of confusions 
that all the later states of confasion are to be explained. Thus 
on the one hand the nvidya operates in the individual person, the 
jlva, aa its locus or support and on the other hand it 

has the Brahman or pure self-revealing intelligence a$ Its object 
which it obscures and through which it makes its false 
appearances to be expressed, Uiereby giving them a false semblance 
of reality^ whereby all the world-appearaucca seem to be manifes¬ 
tations of reality^ It is easy to see how this view: differs from the view 
of the Samhfepa-sariraka of Sarvajnatma Muni; for in the opittion 
of the latter, the Qtahntan is both the support {asraya) and the 
object of which means that the illusion does not 

belong to the individual person, but is of a transcendental character. 
It is not the individual person as such pure intelli¬ 

gence that shines through each individual person (pratyak-dt)^ 
that b both obscured and divciaified into a manifold of appearances 
in a transcendental manner. In VSeaspati's view^ however* the 
illusion is a psychological one for which the individual person U 
responsible, and it is caused through a beginninglcss chain of 
illusions or confusions, where each succeeding iUusory experience 
IS explained by a previous illusory mode of experience^ and that by 
another and so on* The content qf the illusory experiences is also 
derived from the indescribiible avidy^^ which b made to appear as 
real by ilidr association with Brahman, the ultimately real and 
Bclf-revcaiing Being. The illusory appearances, as they are, cannot 
be described as being existent or non-ex btent; for, though they 
seem to have their Individual existeneca, they are always negated 
by other existences, and none of them have that kind of reality 
which can be said to defy all negation and contradiction' and it 
is only such uncontiadicted self-revelation that can bo said to be 

^ It U in the litter view that V|ati|mti differ from Rtan riantt p oa wlioae 
Brahma-iiddftt Jie wpjte liii T€ii£va-iamkf 4 . 
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uldjnatety real* The unrealic)^ of worid-appcarance$ combts in the 
fact that they arc negated and contradicied; and yet they arc not 
ahsolutely nDn-e?ti$tent like a harems horn, sinoe^ had th^ been 50» 
they cdiild not have btxn cxpcriencetl at all. So in spite of the fact 
that the appearances are made out of avidya^ they have 5o far 
a5 any modified existence can be ascribed to them^ the Brahman 
as their underlying ground, and it is for this reason that Brahman 
is to be regarded as the ultimate cause of the world. As soon as 
this Brahman ia realhed.the appearances vanbh; for the root of 
all appearances is their illusory^ confusion with reality, the Brahman. 
In the Bhamati commentary on Sankara's commentary * Ji* ii. aS, 
Vacaspati points out that according to tlie Sankara Vedanta the 
objects of knowledge are themselves indescribable in their nature 
{mirvofoulyam niiddf) and not mere mental ideas (na hi brahtn^- 
vadino ttJl^y-Sk^am vitiim ahhyupagarchanti kintu mitvacGrUyam 
nil^di). The external objects therefore are already existent 
outside of the ptreciver, only tlieir nature and stuff ore Indc^ 
scribablc and irrational {natrsoiya}* Our perceptions therefore 
refer alwaj’S to such objects as their excitants or producers, and 
they are not of the nature of pure sermtions or ideaB generated 
from tvithinj without the aid of such extemal objects* 


SarvajhStoia Muni (A.o*goo). 

Sarvajnatma Muni was a disdple of Sureivarictrya, the direct 
disciple of Sankara, to whom at the beginning of his work Samk* 
fepa-i^aka he offers salutation by the name Devi^ara.the word 
being a synonym of the wordiurfrin Surcivara, The identification of 
Deveivara with Sure^vam bmade by Rama Tirtha, the commentator 
on the Samkfepa^i^iraka^ and this identification does not come 
into conflict with anything else that is knoun about Sarvajnatma 
Muni ejtlier from the text of his work or from other references to 
him in general. It is said that his other name was Nityabodhacarya. 
The exact date of neither Surdvam nor Sani'ajMtma can be 
definitely determined. Mr Fandit in his introduction to the Cauda- 
foiAo expresses the view that, since Bhavabhuti was a pupil of 
Kumarila, Ku mania must have lived in the middle of the seventh 
centuryp and, since Sankara was a contemporary of Kumarila (on the 
testimony of the SaAkara-dig-vij£iya)^he must have lived either in 
the se^'cnth century or in the first half of the eighth century. In the 
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first volumL^ of the present work SankaBi waa placed bctrt'een a-b, 
730-S20. The arguments of Mr Pandit do not raise any new point 
for consideration. Hia theory dial Bhav^bhjati was a pupil of Kumfi- 
rila is based on the evidence of two nmnuscripts^ where ^ at the end of 
an act of the MSluii-MUdhava^ it is said that the work was written 
by a pupil of Kumarila^ This evidence^ as I have noticed elsewhere* 
1 $ very slender. The tradition that Sankara was a contemporary of 
Kumarib, based as it is only on the testimony of the ^{i^horu-dig* 
cannot be seriously believed. All that can be said is that 
Kumarib probably lived not long before Sahara» if one can infer 
this from the fact that Sankara does not make any reference to 
Kmn^nhi. Hence there seems to be no reason why the traditionally 
accepted view that Sankara w^as bom In Sainvat 844p or A.n- 788* 
or Kali age 3&S9, should be given up^. Taking the approximate 
date of Sahkani's d^th to be about a.o. 820 and taking into con¬ 
sideration that Suresvam^ the teacher of SsrvajMtmant occupied 
his high pontihcal position for a long time^ the supposition that 
Sarvajnatmon lived in 900 may not be very far wrong. More- 
ovfir^ thb di?es not come into conflict with the fact that Vacaspad, 
Avho probably wrote his earlier work the Ny^^ya-sflcf-niBattdAa in 
aj>. 842, also wTote his commentsiy on Maipdana'fi Brahmo-sfddhi 
when Sure^vara was occupying the pontifical position. 

Sarvsjnatmit Mtmi waa thus probably a younger contemporary 
of Vacaspati Mi^ra, In his SojriAffptf-sdrtraAu he tries to describe 
the fundamental problems of the Vedanta philosophya$ explained 
by Sankara. 'IThis work, which U probably the only work of his 
that b known to us, is divided into four chapters, w^ritten in versus 
of different metres. It contains in the first chapter 563 verses, 
in the second 248, in the third 363 and in the fourth 63, In the 
first chapter of the ivork he maintains that pure Brahman h the 
ultimate cause of everything through the instrumentality (dv^<j) 
of ajMna. The which rests on the pure self and 

operates on it as its object (vii&ya), covers its real nature (hich^ya) 
and creates delusory appearances {vikppeti)^ thereby producing 
the threefold appearances of God (l^vara)i soul (j*™) and the 
world. This ajnotja has no independent existence, and iis effects 
are seen only through the pure self as its ground and 

object, and its creadona are all false. The pure self is directly 
perceived in the state of dreamless sleep as being of the nature 
* See pp. 2^7, 
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of pure bliss and without the slightest touch of sorrow; 

and pure bliss can otily be de&ncd as that which is the ultimate 
end and nol under any eircvimstiances a means to anything else; 
such is also the pure self, w^hidi cannot be regarded as being a 
means to anything cts^^ moreover, there is the fact diat ever^'one 
alwa^'s desires his self as the ultimate object of attainment which 
he loves above anything else. Such an infinite love and such an 
ultimate end cannot be this hmited self , which is referred to as the 
agent of our ordinaiy actions and the sufferer in the daily concerns 
of life. The intuitive perception of the seers of the Upani^ds also 
confirms the truth of the self as pure bliss and the infinite. The 
illusory imposidorts on the gtlier hand are limited appearances 
of the subject and the object which merely contrifatite to the 
possibility of false attribution and cannot therefore be real (jv^ 
v 3 stiivam tat). When the Brahman is associated with cjMana there 
are two fabe entities, m, the and the Brahman a$ asso¬ 
ciated with the but this does not imply that the pure 

Brahman, which underlies alt these false associations^ is itself also 
false, since this might lead to the criticism that, everything being 
false, there is no reality at all, as some of the Buddhists contend, 
A distinction is drawn here between adhat'a and adhi^thami. The 
pure Brahman that underlies all appearances is the true adhi- 
fthana (ground)^ while the Brahman as modified by the false ajriana 
is a false adhara or a false object to which the false appearances 
directly refer. All illusory appearances are similarly experienced^ 
Thus in the experience '*1 perceive ibis piece of silver*’ (in the 
case of the false appearance of a piece of conch-shcU as silver) the 
silvery character gt the false appearance of the silver is associated 
with the “this’^ element before the percciver, and the ^’this*^ 
element in its tum^ as the false object^ becomes associated with 
the false silver as the this silver.” But, though die objectivity 
of the false silver as the ^^this" before the perceiver is false, the 
^*this^* of the true object of the conch-shell b not fabe. it is the 
above kind of double imposition of the fabe appearance on the 
object and of the fabe object on the false appearance that b known 
as paraspnrtiSiydsa, It b only the false object that appears in the 
illusory appearance and the real object lies untouched. The inner 
psychical frame {mttahkaranu) to a certain extent ott account of 
its translucent character resembles pure Brahman, and on account 
of this similarity' si b often mbtaken for the pure self and the pure 
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self IS mistaken for the ontahkarma. It may be contended that there 
could be no withcrut the jllusozy^lmpostdon, and so it 

could not itself explain the nature of illusion, TTie leply given to 
such an objection is that the lUitsory imposition and its conse¬ 
quences are beginningleaa and there is no point of dme to 
which one could assign its begiontng. Hence, though the present 
iHusion may be said to have taken its start with the the 

antahkara^a is itself the product of a pre^doos imposi tion, and that 
of a previous onialikortina, and so on without a beginnings Just as 
ifi the iilusion of the silver in the conch-shell, though there is the 
piece of conch-ahell actually existing, yet it is not separately seen^ 
and all that is seen to exist is the unreal silver^ so the real Brahman 
exists as the ground* though the world during the time of its ap¬ 
pearance is felt to be the only existing thing and the Brahman is 
not felt to be emtent separately from it. Yet this has no 

real existence and exists only for the ignorant. It can only be 
removed when the true knowledge of Brahman dawns, and it is 
only through the testimony of the Upanisads that this knowledge 
can dawn; for there is no other means of insight into tlie nature of 
Brahman. Truth again is defined not as that which la amenable 
to proof, but as that which can be independently and directly felt, 
ITic again, is defined as being positive in its nature (hhrna- 

rQpam) and, though it rests on the pure Brahman, yet* like butter 
in contact with drci it also at its touch under certain circumstances 
metts away» The positive character of is feh in the world 

in its materiality^ and in ourselves as our ignorance, ITie real ground 
cause, however* according to the testimony of the Upani^ds, is 
the pure Brahman* and the ajti^a is only the instrument or the 
means by which it can become the cause of all appearances; but, 
aj^Sna not being itself in any way the material cause of the world, 
Sarvajn^tman strongly holds chat Brahman in assoebtipn and 
jointly with ajMfia cannot be regarded as the material cause of 
the world. The aJnSno is only a secondary means»without w*hich 
the transformation of appearances i$ indeed not possible* but tvhicb 
has no share in the ulthniite cause chat underlies them. He dehnitely 
denies that Brahman could be proved by any inference to the effect 
that that which is the cause of the production, existence and dls- 
aolutlon of the world is Brahman, since the nature of Brahman 
can be understood only by the testimony of the scriptures. He 
indulges in long discussions in order to show how^ the Upanisads 
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csn lead to a direct and tmmedbtc apprehension of reali^ aa 
Brahman. 

The second chapter of the bfxdt h devoted rnainly to the further 
elucidation of dn^ docmnca* In that chapter SarvajAitma iMxmi 
tries to show the difference of the Vedanta view from the Buddhist, 
which difference lies mainly m tha fact that^ in spite of the doctrine 
of illusion^ the Vedinta admits the ultimate reality to be Brahman^ 
which is not admlncd by the Buddhists. He ako shows how the 
e.\perience£ of w^ng life may be compared with those of dreams. 
He then tries to show that neither perception nor other means of 
proof can prove the reality of the world-appearanoe and criticizes 
the philosophic views of the S^mkhya, Nyaya and other systems. 
He further cUrihes his doctrine of the reLadon of Brahman to 
and points out that the assodation of ajnana b not with the one 
pure Bralunan^ nor with individimt souls, but with the pure light of 
Brahman^ which shines as the basis and ground of mdividual souls 
{pratyakttm)\fot it b only in coanection with this that the 
appears and b perceived. When with the dawn of right knowledge 
pure Brahman as one b realbicd^ the is not felt. It is only 

in the light of Brahman iis underlying the individual wub that the 
ajn^na b perceived, as when one says,'' 1 do not know what you 
say solt b neither the individual soul nor the pure one which is 
Brahman, but the pure light as h reveals itself through each and 
every individual soulh The true light of Brahman b always 
there, and emancipation means nothing more than the destruction 
of the iijnditii. In the third chapter Sarvajriatmim de^ribes the 
ways (sdJhana) by which one should try to destroy thb ajn&na and 
prepare on^elf for this result and for ^e final Brahma knowledge, 
in the last chapter he describes the nature of emandpation and 
the attarnment of Brahmahood. 

The Sm^epa-iarfraka was commented upon by a number of 
dbdngubhed writers, none of whom seem to be very old. Thus 
N'lsujihairama wrote a commentary' called TaUva-badhini, Pum- 
^ttama Dlksita w'rote another called Subodhini^ Ragha\^nanda 
another called Vidy&mftn-varpnh Visvadeva another called SM- 
dh^fa-dJpa, on which R5ma Tlriha, pupil of K^na Tlrtha, 

* odvayatiBndh^^ism iffam 

ndiicintif~i\asfu^fayarf» nuilekfondni^ 
n^nartda-mtya-T^iffty^irayam Hat 

prtityaktva-m^lra^'im-^ayat^nuhhUUb ■ 
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based his commentary Antay^ika-prahdsilia. MadhusOdana Sara- 
avati also wrote another commentary* called Samk^epa-ii^friika- 

lara-sam^aho- _ 

Anandabodha Yati« 

Anandabodha ia a great name in the school of Sankara Ved^tSp 
He lived probably in the elwenth or the tivelfth century^. He 
refers lo Vicaspati'fi Tnitva^^amlk^a and critidaeSp but without 
mentiojiing his name* Sarvajcltman's view of the interpretation of 
the nature of self as pure bliss. He wrote at least three works on 
Sankara Vedanta* viz. Nyaya-makantndaj Nyay&-dip 3 vah and 
Pramana-jnSla. Of these the Ny^n-ntukorotida was commented 
upon by Cltsukha and his pupil SukhaprakaSa m works called 
Ny$ya-mokaranda-flk 2 and Ny^ii-midiaranita~™€C€mL Sukha* 
prak^ also wrote a commentary on the Nyayo'-dlp^all, called 
Nyaya-dipavali-toiparya-tiha- AnubhQtisvariipa Acarya,(l^te thir¬ 
teenth century), the teacher of Anandajninat abo wrote commen¬ 
taries on all the three works of Anandabodha. Anandabodha does 
not pretend to have made any original contribution and sap that 
he collected his materials from other works which existed in his 
lime^. He starts his NySya-mahirondo with the thesb that the 
apparent difference of different seives is false* since not only do 
the Upani^ds hold this doctrine* but it is also mtelligible on 
grounds of reason that the apparent rnultlplicity of selves can 
be explained on an imaginary supposition of diversity {kalpanika- 
puni^a-bhedaYt even though in reality there is but one soul. 
Arguing on the fact that even the iiltisory supposition of an 
imaginary diversity may explain all appearances of diversityp 
Xnandabodha tries to refute the argument of the Sdmkhya-kdrika 
that the diversity of souls is proved by the fact that with the birth 
and death of some there is not birth or death of others. Having 
refuted the plurdity of subjects in hLs own way, he turns to the 
refutation of plurality of objects» He holds that difference (hhedd) 
cannot be perceived by sense-perception* since difference cannot 
be perceived without perceiving both the object and all else 
from which it differs. It cannot be said that first the object is 
perceived and then the difference; for perception will naturally 

' Mt THpaihi m hia intxoductioii to Aiundai^HuiA'i fiivea 

Anandabodha'i date u AJJ. i 3 Q&. 
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cea^ with awareness of its object, and there is no way in which 
it can operate for the comprehension of difference; neitlier can it 
be held that the comprehension of difference can in any way be 
regarded as simultaneous with the perception of the sensibles. 
Not is it possible that, when two senaibles are perceived at two 
different points of time, there could be any way in which their 
difference could be perceived; for the two sensibles cannot be 
perceived at one and the same time. It cannot, again, be said that 
the perception of any sensible, say blue, involves with it the per¬ 
ception of all that is not blue, the yellow, the white, the red, etc,; 
for in that case the perception of any sensible would involve the 
perception of all other objects of the world. The negation of the 
difference of an entity does not mean anyibing more than the 
actual position of it. It is not, however, right to hold that all positive 
entities are of the nature of differences; for this b directly against 
all experience. If differcncca are perceived as positive entities, 
then to comprehend their differences further differences would be 
required, and there would thus be a vicious infinite. Moreover, 
differences, being negative in their nature, cannot be regarded as 
capable of being perceived as positive sensibles. Whether differ¬ 
ence is taken as a subject or a predicate in the form “the 
difference of the jug from the pillar," or “the jug is different from 
the pillar," in cither case there is comprehension of an earlier and 
more primitive difference between the two objects, on the basbof 
which the cat^ory of difference is real bed. 

Anandabfldha then discusses the different theories of error held 
by the NySya, Mimarpsa, Buddhism, etc. and supports die anima~ 
cmiya theory of errorh In this connection he records hb view as to 
why nescience {a\^dy$) has to be admitted as the cause of world- 
appearance. He points out that the variety and multiplicity of 
world-appearance cannot be explained without the assumption of 
a cause which forms its substance. Since this world-appearance 
b unfcal, it cannot come out of a substance that is real, nor can it 
come out of something absolutely non-esbtent and unreal, since 
such a thing evidently could not be the cause of anything; hence, 
since the cause of world-appearance cannot be either real or unreal, 
it must have for its cause something which is neither real nor 
unreal, and the ncithcr-real-nor-unrea! entity b upirfyd*. 

> Sn the fifit TOhime ef dw present worit, di, *, p, 4&s- 
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He next proceeds to prove the doctrine that the self is of the 
nature of pure consclousnesa {Stmaitak satnvid-rUpatva), This he 
does, firstly, by stating the view diat awaren«s in reveling itself 
reveals aUo immediately its objects, and secondly, by arguing that 
even though objects of awareness may be varying, there is still 
the unvarying consciousness which continues the same even when 
there is no object. If there were only the series of aw'arenesses 
arising and ceasing and if there were constant and persistent 
awarenesses abiding all the time, how could one note the dtficrence 
between one awareness and another, between blue and yellow? 
Referring to avidySt he justifies the view of its being supported 
on Brahman, because avidyB, bemg indefinable in its nature, i.e, 
bring neither negative nor positive, there can be no objection to its 
being regarded as supported on Brahman. Moreover, Brahman can 
only be regarded as omniscientin its association with nn/ia^a,sinceall 
relations are of the nature of ooidyS and there cannot be any omni¬ 
science without a knenviedge af the relations. In his Nyaya-dipavall 
he tries by inference to prove the falsity of the world-appearance 
on the analogy nf the frisity of the illusory silver. His method of 
treatment is more or less the same as the treatment in the Advaita- 
siddhi of MadhusQdana Sarasvati at a much later period. There 
is practically nothing new in his Promana-mala^ It is a small work 
of about twenty-five pages, and one can recognize here the argu¬ 
ments of the Ayaya^ma/uiratida in a somewhat difierent form and 
with a different emphasis. Most of Anandabodha'is arguments were 
borrowed by the later writers of the Vedanta school, VyisaHrtha 
of the Madhva school of Vedanta collected most of the standard 
Vedanta arguments from Anandabodha and Prakaiatman for re¬ 
futation in his Nydyamria, and these were again refuted by 
MadhusOdatia’s great work, the Advaita-siddfn, and these refuted in 
their turn in Rama Urtha's NySydmrta-iaraAgi^. The history 
of this controversy will be dealt with in the third volume of the 
present w'ork. 


MahS-vidyi and the Development of Logical Formalism. 

The Buddhists had taken to the use of the dialectic method 
of logical discussions even from the time of Kagarjuna. But this 
was by no means limited to the Buddhists, The Nriyiyikas b ^d 
also adopted these methods, as is well illustrated by the writings 
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of V§ta5^yana^ Uddyot^afa^ V^caspad^ Udayana and othera^ 
Sankara himself had utilized thh method In the refutation of 
Buddliisdcp Jalna^ Vaiie^ika and other systems of Indian philo¬ 
sophy. Butp though these writers largely adopted the dialectic 
methods of Nigarjuna^s arguments, there seems to be little attempt 
OD their part to develop the purely formal aide of N§gaijuna^3 
logical arguments^ viz. the attempt to formulate definitions w-ith 
the strictest formal rigour and to offer criticisms with that over¬ 
emphasis of formalism and scholasticism which attained their cul^ 
mination in the writings of bter Nyiya writers such as Raghunatha 
diromanip Jagadt^ Bha||acirya^ MathurinStha Bha^cirya and 
Gadadhara Bhaf^caiya. It is generally believed that such methods 
of overstrained logical f-ormaliam were first started by Gahgtiia 
Upldbyaya of Mithila early in the thirteenth century* But the 
truth seems to be that this method of logical formalism was 
steadily growing among certain writers from as early as the tenth 
and eleventh centuries* One notable instance of it is the formu¬ 
lation of the matid-vidyS modes of syllogism by Kulirka Pa^^ita 
in the eleventh century. There h practically no reference to this 
mafid-Tidyd syllogism earlier than Sr!har^ (aj>. i 187)^. References 
to this syllogism are found m the w'ritings of Citsukha Ac^rya 
Amalananda, called also Vyas^rama (a.d. 1347)^ 
Anandajh^a (aj>. 1260)^ Venkata (a.o. 1369), Se^a ^rhgadham 
(a*o. HSo) and others^* The miifia-vidyd syllogisms were started 
probably some time in the eleventh century, and they continued 
to be referred to pr refuted by writers till the fifteenth century, 
though it is imriaus to notice that they w'ere not mentioned by 
Gange^a or any of hb followers, such as Raghualtha^ Jagadba 
and others, in their discussions on the nature of types 

of inference. 

* gaitdhd gtindh£niQro^pfas^f\ftkd na tati^ tadaitiHx MS no^ kSmfi l 

t^ZiyJapy tumdhhi^Mho^^MyatvSL &TihM]t^*AKhci^4™t-kha^^^kha(fya,p. I iSip 
CliowkhAOibfi cditimi . 

* ayam ghapail fl&^hafOFiyalv^ rafi k\tdyatvSn&SaM&a^SAy^-psddr^ 

hafvSf p&favaS ity-Si^miihdm4fyd^prayoffmF api vetfyatva-siddhwt apy tihatdyd ^— 
OtBukhi Aeflryt^i Tatttka-pr&JfiHMs, U r “ho p- J04. The cooimentBtpr P™tya|r- 
r0pa-b«|uL£avln mentimu KuUrka Pt^ia by ount. tsfva mahmdySi tac~ 
eJtJSyd Tit, —^Ainntlniindn'i VtitSnia-Maipa^iani^ 304 
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p, Alsfl Vcnkira^ NySya^psriiadd/ii^ pp. 145, lafr, ^7^-176, rtc^ and 
Tailv>a^mukid~kalapt} with SmvSr^-iiddMxt pp. 478, 4^5^ 486^^1. MrM* 
Tcliing bla OdUm^ *11 the ibov'e refertnois to r^hS^vi^'S'm hit intmdpctidb 
td the Oti^nttJ Seria, flttpdi, 1530. 
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In ^11 probability maha-vidyd syllogisms were first started by 
Kul^ka Pandita in his DaSa-iloh-matm-vidya-sStra containing 
sixteen different types of definitions for sLvtecn different types 
of maiia-vidy^ syllogisms. Assuming that Kularka Pa^dita, the 
founder of jnahd-vidyS syllogisms, fiourished in the eleventh 
century p it may well be suggested that many other writers had 
written on this subject before Vadindra refuted them in the first 
quarter of the thirteenth century'. Not only does Vadindra refer 
to the arguments of previous writere in support of mattd-tddyd and 
in refutation of it in his Maha^vidyS-vi^mbanaf but Bhuvana- 
sundara SOri also m his commentary on the A^Iahd-vidyd-z'idufttbatia 
refers to other critics of mahd-vidyS. Recently two diifcrent com¬ 
mentaries have been discovered on mahd-'Sjidyat by Puru^ttama- 
vana and PQrnaprajna. Veiika^a in his Nyaya^parihiddhi refers to 
the Mahd-vidyd, the Mdna-manQhara and the Priimana-manjarff 
and Srinivasa m his commentary Nydya-sara on the Aynya^pari^ 
^iiddhi describes them as works which deal wiih roundabout 
syllogisms (takrdnumdttay. This shows that for four or five 
centuries m^u-vidyS syllogisms were in certain quartets supported 
and refuted from the eleventh century to the sixteenth century^ 

It 13 well knot™ that the great Mlmamsa wrricers, such a* 
Kumirila Bhatta and his followers, believed in the doctrine of the 
eternity of sounds, while the followers of rhe Nyaya and Vaiie^ika, 
called also YaugSoaryas, regarded sound as non-eternal {amiyd)^ 
Afahd-z^yd modes w'ere special modes of syllogism, invented prob¬ 
ably by Kularka Pa^dila for refuting the Mimamsa arguments of 
the eternity of sounds and proving the non-etemit)* of soundsn If 
these modes of syllogism could be regarded as valid, tliey would 
also have other kinds of application for the proving or dispro\^ng 
of other theories and doctrines. The special feature of the mahd- 
vidyd syllogiams consisted in their attempt to prove a thesis by 
the kevatanvoyi methods Ordinarily concomitance {^^dpti) con* 
siste in the existence of the reason (Ae/u) in association with the 
probandum and its non-existence in all places w'here the pro- 
bandum b absent {sddftydbhavavad^atfttittjam). But the kevai^- 
^rayi form of inference which is admitted by the Naiyiyikas applies 
to those cases where the probandum is so universal that there h 
no case where it is absent, and consequently it cannot have a 
reason (hetu) whose concomitance with it can be determined by 

^ Sftr At. R. Tfiana's Intrvduircbn to the Mahd-rid^^-Ti^imbana. 
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its non-exbtcncc in all cases where the probandum is absent and 
its existence Ln all cases the probaiadum is present. Thus in 

tlie pnap<iaitiqn, ^'This is describable or nameable {idam abfd- 
dheyam) because it is knowable (pram^atval)*^ both the pro- 
bandum and the reason are so universal that there ia no case where 
their concomilancc can be tested by negative instances^ iMahM-t^tdy^ 
syllogisms were forms of keT^alMnvayi inference of this type* and 
there were sixteen different varieti® of it which had this advantage 
associated with them^ that» they being forms of 

syllogism»it was not easy to criddze them by pointing out defects 
or lapses of concomitaiLce of the reason and the probandum, as no 
negative instances are available in their case- In order to make it 
possible that a kevaldmmyt form of syUogism should be applicable 
for afhrming the non-etemity of sound p Kularka tried to formulate 
propositions in sbeteen different w ays so that on kivalMnvayi lines 
such an affirmation might be made about a subject that by virtue 
of it tlie non-etemit)' of sound should follow necessarily os 
the only consequence, other possible alternatives being ruled 
out. It IS this Indirect approach of inference that has been by 
the critics of mahM-vidya styled roundabout syllogism, Thus 
mahd-vidya has been deiined as that method of syllogism by which 
a specific probandum which it is desired to prove by the joint 
method of agreement and difference anvaya-vyatireki’-sddhya- 
viie^tiTp tSdy-abbimaiams^hayaii)iBpmviid by die necessary impli¬ 
cation of the existence of a particubr probandum in a particukr 
subject (Zp pottle t^^dpaka-pratltya-paryarL'asana-baldi), affirmed by 
the existence of hetu in the subject on kev&Idnvayi Un^ (i, kevaldn- 
f lydpakepravarramdna hetuJi}^ In other words, a reason which 
exists in a probandum inseparably abiding in a subject 
without failure (proposition i) proves {iddhayaliji, by virtue of the 
fact, that such an unfailing existence of that probandum in that 
subject in that way is only possible under one supposition (pro^ 
position z)^ namely, the affirmation of another probandum in 
another subject (e.g. the affirmation of the probandum “non- 
etemity "* to the subject ** sound which La generally sought to be 
proved by the direct method of agreement and difference (pro¬ 
position 3), This may be understood by following a typical maka- 
vidya syllogism. Thus it Is said that by reason of knowabiUty 
{rntyatt^a) as such the self, dissociated from the relations of all 
eternal and non-eternal qualities of all other objects excepting 
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^und^ h related to a nofi-eternal eiitity(alffla iabdetoranityo-nitya^ 
yavrUitvMi^dhikaranamiya-vrtii-dharmatSn meyatvM ghatavat)^ 
Now by the qualifying adjunct of ^*self " the self is dissociated from 
flil qualities that it shares with all other eternal and non-eternal 
objects excepting sounds and the consequence is that it is left only 
witli some kind of non-etemal quality^ in relation ^ith sounds as 
this was left out of consideration in the qualii^ing adjunct, which 
did not take sound within its purview. Since many relations are 
also on the Nyiya view' treated as qualities, such a non-etcmal 
relation of the self to sound may be their mutual difference or 
their mutual negation {anyonyabhOm)^ Now, if the self, which is 
incontestably admitted to be eternal ^ has such a non-eternal quality 
or relation to sound, then this can only be under one supposition^ 
vtz. that sound is non-ctemaL But, since all other non-etemal 
relations that the self may have to other nDn-etemal objects, 
and all other eternal relations that it may have to other eternal 
objects, and all other such relatiotis that it may have to ail 
eternal and non-etemal objects jointly, except sound, have already 
been taken out of conaiderarion by the qualifyinig phrase, the in¬ 
separable and unfailing non-etemal quality that the self may have, 
in the absence of any negative instances, is in relation to sound; 
but, if it has a non-etem^ quality in relation to sounds then this 
can be so only under one supposition, m, that sound is itself 
non-etemal; for the self is inconteatably known as eternals This 
indirect and roundabout method of syllogism is known as maha^ 
vidyS, It is needless to multiply cxamplt-s to illustrate all the 
sixteen types of propositions of ntahS-mdya syllogism, as they arc 
all formed on the same principle with slight variations. 

Vadindra in his Maha-vidyd-vidambana refuted these types of 
Syllogism as false, and it is not know'n that any one else tried to 
revive them by refndng Vadlndm^s criticisms. Vidindra styles 
himself in the colophon at the end of the first chapter nf 
his MahS^vidyS-t^idambana * * flafa-kmkaTa-ny^dcarya-parnma- 
pa^ita-hhaffa-z'adindra^^* and in the concluding verse of his w^ork 
refers to Yogidvara as his preceptor. The above epithets of Hara- 
kiAkara, nySyacd^a, etc. do not show' however what his real name 
was. Mr Tclang points out in his introduction to the Moha-vidyS- 
^darfibatto that his pupil Shatta Raghava in his commentary on 
Bhasarvajna’a a, called Nyaya-sara^vicdrayTchi^ to him 

by the name Mahldeva, Vadlndra^s real name, then, was Mahadev'a, 
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mid the rest of the epithets were his titles. Bhaffa Righava says that 
the name of Vadindra's father was Saranga. Bhana Raghava gi¥es 
htfi own date in the Sata era. Thesen fence however is liable totwo dif¬ 
ferent eonstnictions^giving us tu^o difFerent dates, viz, a 1252 and 
1352, Butj judging from the fact that Vadindra was a religious coun¬ 
sellor of King Srisimha (also called Sihghma}^ who reigned in Deva- 
giri A.D. iaio-1247^ and that in ail probability he lived before 
Venkata (a.d. 1267-1369), who refers to his Maha-vidy&-vidijmhinif , 
Mr Telangsuggests that we should take a.d. 1252 to be the date of 
Bhatta Raghava ; and, since he a pupil of Vadlndra, one may 
deduct about 27 years froin his date and fix Vadlndra's date aa 
A.i5^ 1225* Mr Tebng points out that such a date would agree with 
the view that he was a retlgious counsellor of King dnsiinha^ 
Vadindra refers to Udayanp 984) and Sividitya Mi^ra 

(a.d* 975-1025)* Mr Telang mlao refers to tw^o other works of 
Vadlndra, vb. Rum-s^a and Kan^a^sUtra-mbandJia^ and argues 
from allusions contained in Vadlndni^ MiiA^-tTidy^-ut^mh&fta 
that he must have written other works in refutation of mah 3 -tidy^^ 
y^^dta^^MohM-vidya-vidambana consists of three chapters. In the 
first chapter he giv^ an exposition of ^h^m^ha-vidy 3 syUogisms; the 
second and third chapters are devoted to the refutation of these syllo- 
gisms^ Vadindra"^s Maha-vf'dya^tddambana has tu^o commentaries, 
one called M^h 3 ~mdy 3 -vtd^mimnQ-vy 3 khyma^ by Snandapunria 
{a*o* i6oo), and the other, called VySJdiyami-dfpiha, by Bhnvana-k 
aundara Ssri {a-d. 1400), In addition to these BhuvanarandaiU 
Sflri also wrote a small work called the Laghu^m^i 3 -vidya-vidiim^ 
band and a commentary, Mak 3 -vidya-vWi£Td^ii-t^ppfiF!ii^ on a 
Maha-vidyd-ddiaslokl-trit^arartfi by an unknown author. 

The main pomts of Vidlndra^s criticisms may briefly be stated 
as follows: He says that it is not possible that there should be a 
proper reason (Af/u) which has no negative instances (kevfdam^dyi- 
h^tor eva nirvdktiim diakyattat). It is difficult to prove that any 
particular quality should exist ev'crywhcre and that there should 
not be any instance or emt where it does not occur. In the third 
chapter he shows that not only is it not possible to have keualanvayt 
hftus^ but that even in arguments on the basis of such kevdl£Em?&yi 
h^lti there would be p-eat scope for fallacies of self-contradiction 
(jfja^Efy^/iS/n) and fallacies of illicit distribution of the middle term 
{andil^ttAnivd) and the like* He also shows how all these fallacies 
apply to all the mahd~vidy 3 syllogisms invented by Kulirka Panditja* 


1:^4 Sankara School oj Vedanta [ch. 

It 13 needless for our present purposed to enter into any elaborate 
logical discussion of Vadlndra; for the present digression on 
maha-tridyS syllogisms is introduced here only to show that 
scholastic logicisms were not first introduced by Sriha™, but 
had already come into fashion a few centuries before him, 
though Srihar^ was undoubtedly the most prominent of those 
who sought to apply tlicse scholastic methods in philosophy. 

It will thus be seen that the fashion of emphasiaing the em¬ 
ployment of logical formalism as a method in philosophy was 
inherited by the Naiyayikas and Vedintists alike from Buddhists 
like Nagarjuna, S^ryadeva and others in the third and the fourth 
centuries and their later successors in the fifth, sixth and seventh 
centuries. But during the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries one 
notices a steady development on this side in the works of prominent 
Nj-tya writers such as VatsySyana, Uddyotakana^ Vacaspati Mi^ra 
and (Jdayana and Vedantic authors such as the great master 
Sankaricarya, Vacaspati Mi^ra and Anandabodha Yati* But the 
school of abstract and dry formalism may be said to have properly 
begun with KularkaPandifap or the authors of the Mano-mattohara 
and Prontana-ma^jari in the latter part of the eleventh century, and 
to have been carried on in the works of a number of other writers, 
until we come to Gangefe of the early thirteenth century, who 
enlivened it with the subtleties of his acute mind by the introduction 
of the new concepts of avacchedakata, which may be regarded as a 
new turning point after tySpli, This work was further carried 
on extremely elaborately by hb later successors, the great writers 
of this new school of logic Raghunitha ^iromani^ 

JagadMa Bhatticarya, Gadadhara Bhattacarya and others. On the 
Ved^taside this formalism was carried on by Snharsa(A.D. 1187), 
Citsukha of about a 4>. 1220 fof whom Vadindra was a contem¬ 
porary), Anandajnma or Anandagiri of about a-d. 1260 and through 
a number of minor writers until we come to Nrsirpb^irama 
and Madhusiidana Sarasvati of the seventeenth century. It may 
be surmised that format criticisms of Srihar^ were probably 
largely responsible for a new awakening in the Naiyayikas, who 
began to direct their entire attention to a perfecting of their 
definitions and dbeussions on strict lines of formal accuracy and 
preciseness to the utter neglect of the collection of new data, new 
experiences or the investigation of new problems or new lines of 
enquiry'* which Is so essential for the development of true philo- 
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fophy, But^ when once they started perfecting the purely Ic^cal 
appliances and began to employ them suceessfally in debates* it 
became essential for all Vedintbts also to master the ways of this 
new formalism for the defence of their old vie\\‘s^ mth utter 
neglect of new creations in philosophy. Thu^ in the growth of 
the history of the dklcttic of logical formalism in the Vedanta 
8 j*stem of thought It is found tMt during the eighth ^ mndi, 
tenth and eleventh centuries the element of formalism w^as 
at its lowest and the controveracs of the Vedanta with the 
Buddhists p Mimirpsists and Naiyayitas wens based largely on the 
analysis of estperience from the Vedintic standpoint and its general 
approach to philosophy* But In the t^vclfth and the thirteenth 
centuries the controversy was largely with the Nyaya and Vai^esika 
and dominated by considerations of logical formalism above every¬ 
thing else. Criticisms became for the most part nothing more than 
criticisms of NySya and Vai^ika definitions. Parallel to this a 
new force was gradually growing during these centuries in the 
writings of R^m^uja and his follow^crs, and in the succeeding 
centuries the foUow^ers of Madhva, the great Vaisnava writer^ began 
to criticize the Ved^tists (of the Sankara school) very strongly* 
It is found therefore that from the thirteenth or fourteenth century 
the Vedantlc attack was largely directed ag;ririst the followers of 
Ramanuja and Madhva. A history of this controversy will be given 
in the third and fourth volumes of the present work* But the 
method of logical formalism had attained such an importance by 
this time thatp though the Vai^navas brought in many new con¬ 
siderations and points of view^ in philosophy, the method of logical 
formalism never lost its high place in dialectic discussions. 


Vedlnta Dialectic ol SEihar^a (jcd 1150), 

^riharia flourished probably during the middle of the twelfth 
century ah. Udaj^na, the great Nyaya writerp lived towards the 
end of the tenth ccnturj\ as is evident from the colophon of his 
Lak^anmaJl^. Srihar^ often refutes the definitions of Udayana* 
and therefore must have flourished after him* Again, the great 
logician Gahgeia of Mithila refers to iSriharsa and refutes his 

* |i^A^Ati7diiA4}(9o6)pra?nili:|T> fakdHtatafi 

voTfttikitiyaFSiti cakrt mhodhdrri la^oKOra/tm. 

p. 72, SurendnU.! GcKvilailil't ediuoa, Bowreap [90D. 
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vic^vfl, and, since Gangc^a lived in ajj- i200» Srihar^ must have 
lived before that date. Accordingly Siiharsa was after Udayana 
and before GflAg^, between the tenth and twelfth centuries 
A.D. At the end of his book he refm to himself as honoured by 
the King of Kanauj (^Kanyakahj^ara), It is probable that this 
king may be Jayacandra of Kanauj, who was dethroned about 
A4>, 1195^. In his poetical work Nai^adha-carita he mentions at 
the end of the several chapters many works of his, such as Arnava* 
varnana, Gaudorviia-kuhi-priisasti^ Nava-saha^ohfui^carita, Fi/ffy 4 i- 
praiasti^ Sii^a-ietkti-siddhi^ Sthahya-mcarana, Chandah-proiasit^ 
and also livarabhisandhi and PGruanabya kS^ya^. The fact that 
he wrote a worit eulogizing the race of the kings of Gauda leads 
one to suspect that he may have been one of the five Brahmans 
invited by Adyum of Bengal from Kanauj in the early part of 
the elev^enth century p in which case Sriharsa would have to be 
placed at that time, and cannot be associated with Jayacandra, 
whow aa dethroned in A.D, 1195. SriharM^s most important philo¬ 
sophical contribution w^as the Khandana-tdian^-khSdya (lit. ”the 
sweets of refutation’^), in which he attempts to refute all defini¬ 
tions of the Nyiya system intended to justify the reality of the 
categories of cJcperience and tries to show that the world and 
all Vp^orld^xperienccs are purely phenomenal and have no reality 
behind them* The only reality is the self-luminous Brahman of pure 
consciousness^. His polemic is against the Nylya, which holds that 

^ AnAnd9Lp<lq>a in hh eomm^tHjy on ihc caikd 

exptiiiii Klnyalcul^eivitn u Ks^lTtin, Le. Kins 

BenArea, 

* Nodc of lEese Iwwcvitr ajc svallAble. 

* Suhuia At ih« end of tbii work ipeilu bn-dnir purpwly mAde It ex- 
trem-ely knotty here mud there, fto that no one could uAdcfitnml m difficuJdcs 
c»ily except when exphUned by the tejieher. Thus he uyi; 

granthU'frnHtMr iha AtUAl kvactd Opi f^ 4 ff pr^^^aindn Jrioy J 
prdJfUmfnanya^mana kaffiena podttGmdimm khala^ 
ir<Midh^dddha~gurvb OaihlitrtaHit^kG-eranthib tamOiSdayitt 
iv tmt-t^^axtsTmrrd~mitiimm dsamamnft 

p. [341. ChowkhMmbi Somkrit Book Depot, 
BcnitmK 1914- 

Scveril coiiimeniHriea have been wrirten on thia edebnted work by viriout 
people, cjIk hy PflrffmftMiid*, by 

&hji%ajiathB, DidMti by Bo^hunAtha SimmBtii, Fmk^ by Vardhamana, l^rd>^^ 
by VidylbhAio^, Vidyd-sdgarf by Vidyfal^ra, Kh^ 4 ^na-flki^ by 
PadmuiAbba PAn^iu, by SaAkaja Sr^-dnrpa^a by 

[juhhanlura, KhiOiddna^mohd~l^hi by Caritraiirilha, KhoKd^imt-kha^d^*^ 

Pragalhha MUn, by radmarvlibha., KJuini^ami-ku^h&a by Goku- 

lanltha LFpIdhytya, Al Iwt OTie refutaddn of it wu attempted by ibe Nd>'ft- 
yikaa, u ii c\idmi=ed by the work of a later Vicaapati (A4O. 1350] from Bengalt 
oaUed }Choi(^ 4 ^inwidhdra , 
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u*hat<:ver U known has a w«ll-defineii real emtencep and Sithaifa’s 
main point is to prove that all that U known is indefuiabie and 
imrcflJ f being only of a phenomenal nature an d having only a rebtlTe 
e^tence based on practical modes of acceptance;, customs and 
conventions. But* though his chief polemic ia against theNySya^yet* 
since hi$ criticisms are almost w'holly of a destructive nature like 
those of Nagarjuna, they could be used^ with mcjdifications^ no less 
effectively against any other system. Those who criticize with the 
object of establishing positive definitions would object only to 
certain definitions or views of other schools; but both Snharsa 
and the oihilbts are interested in the refutatiDn of all definitions 
as such, and therefore his dialectic would be valid against all views 
and definitiona of other systems ^ 

He starts with the proposition that none of our awarenesses 
ever stand m need of being further knowri or are capable of being 
the objects of any further act of knowledge* The difference of 
the V^sLnta from the ideaUado Buddhists consists in this* that 
the latter hold that everything ia unreal and indefinable, not even 
excepting cognitions (vipiSna ); while the VedSnta makes an excep¬ 
tion of cognitions and holds that al! the world, excepting knowledge 
or awarenesa> is indefinable eiiher as extent or non-existent 
{$ad-asadbhy^ vitaksanam) and Is unreal*. This indefinableness is 
in the nature of all things in the world and all experiences {meya^ 
sijobhavdtiugaminyam imirvac(mJynt&), and no amount of in¬ 
genuity' or scbolarship can succeed in defining the nature of that 
which has no definable nature or existence. Srihar^ undertakes to 
show that al! definitions of things or categories put forward by the 
Nyaya writers are absolutely hollow' and faulty even according to 
the canons of logical discu^ions and definitions accepted by the 
Naiy^yika; and, if no definition can stand or be supported, it 
necessarily follow's that there can be no definitionSj or^ in other 
words^ that no definitions of the phenomenal world arc possible 
and that the world of phet^ufiiena and all our so-called experiences 

^ dnlLirqft hinucir odmlw the iuiuliuTy oi hii cxitfdxmi to theue NagiijuiiA 
And uyi: AT yikti dsrianfitu ifi^"&-^Vdddmrt;^jCinttya^pakfay9F 

ioda tm-hedhmm 

pp- CbowkhambA Sviskril Book Depots Bcamrci, 1914.. 

* By thm idcAlutic ByddhiAls ifrthv^ here mtmiu ihe ide aljm of the 
from nvhloh he quoio the foltowtng %'crie: 
hudd^A vivicymndndndsji n^^odkdryau 

oto mrsbkilapydi te wcua&A^f ra 

LnMuSv^tdra-sHtra, p, 387^ Otsiu Umvrmty f^ias, 1933. 
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of it are indefinable. So the Vedantiat can aay that the unreality 
of the world ia proved. It is useless for any one to attempt to find 
out Vi hat is true bv resortin g to arguments j for the arguments 
be proved to be false even by the canons on which they are bared. 

If anyone I however^ says that the arguments of Sriharre are open 
to the same objection and are not true, then that would only 
cstablidi his owti contention. For Siihai^ does not believe m 
the reality of his aigumcnts and enters into them without any 
assumption of their reality or unreality. It can be contended 
that it is not possible to argue without first admirting the reality 
of the arguments. But such reality cannot be established without 
first employing the pram^as or valid mcMS of proof; and the 
employment of the pramanas would require further arguments, 
and these further employment of the pramm<^ and so on until 
we have vicious infinite regress. If, however, the very arguments 
employed in accordance with the canons of the opponents to 
destroy their definitions be regarded as false, this would mean that 
the opponents reject their own canons, so that the Vedantic argu¬ 
ments in refuting their position would be effeefive. The Ved^ta 
is here mtercsted only in destroying the definitions and portions 
of the opponents; and so, unless the opponents are successful in 
defending their own positions against the attacks of the Vedanta, 
the Vedanta point of view is not refuted. So the manifold world 
of ou r experience is indefinable, and the one Brahman is absolutely 

and ultimately real. . 

Regarding the proof that may be demanded of the ultimate 

oneness Srihar^ says that the very demand proves that the id^ of 
ultimate oneness already exists, since, if theidea were not realized, 
no one could tliink of asking fora proof of it. Now, if it is admitted 
that the idea of absolute oneness is realized {pratUa). then the 
question arises whether such realization is right knowledge (prupw) 
or error (a/irumfl). If it is a right idea, then, whatever may have 
produced it, this right idea is to be regarded as valid pi^f. If such 
an idea is false, one cannot kgjtiraately ask the Vedantist to adduce 
any proofs to demonstrate what is false. It may be urged that, 
though the Naiyayika considers it false, it is regarded by the 
Vedintist as true and hence the Vedantist may be called u^n to 
prove that the w'ay in which or the means of proof through which he 
came to have his idea was true. ITiis, however, the Vedantist would 
readily deny’; for, even though the idea of the absolute oneness may 
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be rightp yet the vvay m which one happened to come by thh idea 
may be wrong, There may be a fire on a hiU; but yet, if one infers 
the ejtlatcnce of such a fire from fog appearing as smoke, then such 
an mference is falsep even though the idea of the fire may imelf 
be right. Leaving aside the discussion of the propriety of such 
demands od the part of the opponents, the Vedantist sap chat 
the Upanisadic texts demonstrate the truth of the ultimate onetieas 
of reality* 

The ultimate oneness of all things^ taught in the Upanisad texts, 
carmot be said to be negatived by our perceptual experience of 
** many*” For our perception deab witli individual thinp of the 
moment and therefore cannot apply to all things of the past, 
present* and future and establish the fact of their all being different 
from one another. Perception applies to the experience of the 
immediate present and is therefore not competent to contradict the 
universal proposition of the oneness of all things, as taught by the 
Upani^ds. Again, as Srlharsa says, in our perception of the things 
of experience we do not realke the differences of the perceptual 
objects from ouiselvcs* but the difFerence$ among the objects 
themselves* The selLrevcIation of knowledge also fails to show its 
difference from all objects of the world. The difference* again, of the 
perceived objects from all other things Is not revealed in the nature 
of the perceived objects themselves as or difference 

as helng of the nature of the objects which arc differenced—^if that 
were the case* tlien the false and erroneous perception of silver 
would also at once manifest its difference from the object (the 
conch-shell) on which the fake silver is imposed, in this way 
Srlhar^ tried to prove that the purport of non-duality* as asserted 
in the V^edic texts* is not contradicted by any other, stronger* 
proof* Moat of these arguments* being of a verbal nature, may 
better here be dropped. The main stress seems to r^t on the 
idea that the immediate differences between the things perceived 
do not in the least suggest or imply that they, in their essence 
or in their totality, could not ultimately, as a result of our pro¬ 
gressive and better knowledge of things, be considered as one 
identical reality (as is asserted in the Upaiti^ds). If perception 
cannot prove anything, inferences by themselves cannot stand 
alone or contradict the non-duality taught in the Upaniaads. In 
our world of phcnomemil experience our minds are always im* 
pressed with the concept of difference - but Srihai^ says that the 
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mere existence of an idea does not prove its reality* Words 
can give rise to ideas relating even to absolutely non^isting 
things. 

Again, the concept of " difference " csui hardly be defined* If it 
lies involved within the essential nature of all things that differ, 
then difference would be identical with the nature of the things 
that differ. If difference were different from the things that differ, 
then it would be necessaiy to find out some way of establishing a 
relation between difference” and the things that differ, and this 
might require another connection, and that another, and so w*e 
should have a vicious endless series. He says that "difference” 
may be looked upon from a number of possible points of view. 
Firstly, "difference” is supposed to be of the nature of things. 
But 3 “difference" which is of the nature of the things which 
differ must involve them all m one; for there cannot be any 
difference without referring to the things from which there is 
difference. If by "book” we mean its difference from tabic, then 
the table has to enter into the nature of the book, and that would 
mean the identity of the table and the book, 'rhere b no meaning 
in speaking of “difference" as being the thing, when such differ¬ 
ences can only be determined by a reference to other things. If 
“difference” be the nature of a thing, such a nature cannot be in 
need of being determined by other things. One thing, say a book, 
is realLaed as bring different from a table—the nature of the 
difference may here be described as being " the quality of being 
distinguished from a table"; but “the quality of being distin¬ 
guish^ ” would have no meaning or locus standi> unless" the table” 
were also taken with it. If anyone say's that a book is identical with 
“the quality of being distinguished from,” then this will in¬ 
variably include “the table” also within the essence of the book, 
as "the table” is a constituent of the complex quality “to be dis¬ 
tinguished from,” which necessarily means “to be distinguished 
from a table.” So on this view also" the table " and all other things 
which could be distinguished from the book are involved in the 
very essence of ah things—a conclusion which contradicts the very 
concept of difference. It may also be pointed out that the concept 
of difference is entirely extraneous to the concept of things as they 
are underetood nr perceived. The notion of “difference" is itself 
different from the notion of the book and the table, whether jointly 
or separately. The joint notion of the book and the table is different 
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from the notion that th^ book differs from the table." For under¬ 
standing the nature of a book it is not necessary that one should 
understand previously its difference from a table. Moreover, even 
though the notion of difference may in some sense be said to lead 
to our apprehension of individual things, the apprehension of such 
indiv idual things docs not carry ’with it the idea that it is on account 
of such difference that the individual thJn^ are perceived. It ts 
through siinilarity or resemblance between tw^o things—say be¬ 
tween a wild cow (gamya) and the domestic cow (f0)—that a man 
can recognize an animal as a wild cow; but yet, when he so con¬ 
siders an animal as a wild cow, he dciea not invariably because 
of such a resemblance to a cow^ think the animal to be a wild 
COw\ The mental deebion regarding an animal as a cow^ or a wild 
Cow takes place immediately without any direct partidpadon of 
the cause which produced it. So, even though the notion of differ¬ 
ence may be admitted to be responsible for our apprehension of 
the different individual tilingsj an apprehension of an individual 
thing docs not involve as a constituent any notion of difference. 
It is therefore ivrong to think that things are of the nature of 
difference. 

In another view% wherein difference is interpreted as mental 
negation*^ or "otherness^* this otherness” (say 

of the book from the table} is e^lained as being the negation of 
the identit}' of one with the other. WTien one says that the book Is 
other than the table, w’hat Is meant is that idendty of the book with 
the table is denied. Siihai^a here raises the objection that, if the 
identity of the book with the table was absolutdy chimerical, like the 
harems horn, such a denial of idendty would be absolutely meaning¬ 
less. It cannot, again, be suggested that this mental negation, or 
negarion as otherness, means the denial of one class-concept in 
respect of another (e,g. that of boot on the table); for there is in 
these class-concepts no such special characteristic (dhatma) by 
virtue of which one could be denied of the other or they could be 
distinguished from each otherj since the Naiyiyikat against whom 
Snharsa^s arguments are directed, does not admit that class-con¬ 
cepts possess any distinguishing qualides. In the absence of such 
disdnguishing qualides they may be regarded as identical: but in 
that case the denial of one class-concept (say of the table) would 
involve the denial of the class-concept of the thing itself {e.g. the 
book),since the class-concepts of the book and the table, not having 
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any distinguiahing qualities, are identical; and, further, through 
menul denid both the bock and the table would be devoid of the 
class-concepts of book and tablej and so there would be no way of 
distinguishing one thing from another, book from table. It is easy 
to Me therefore that there Is no ^vay of timking a epecuil case re¬ 
garding negation M otbt^es&(imyonyiahhava). Again, if difference 
is regarded as the possession of opposite characters {t'mdkurmyo)f 
then also it may be asked whether the opposite characters have 
further opposite characters to distinguish them from one another* 
and thede again others^ and so there is a vicious infinite; if these 
are supposed to stop anywhere* then the final characters at that 
stagep not having any further opposite characters to distinguish 
them* would be identicalp and hence all opposite chajacters in the 
backward series would be meaningless and all things would be 
identical. If on the contrary it h admitted at the very first stage 
that opposite or differing characters have no differing characters to 
distinguish them from one another, then the characters will be 
identical. Againp it may be asked whether these distinguishing 
characters are themselves different from the objects which possess 
them or not* If they are different, one may again ask concerning 
the opposing characters which lead to this diffe rence and then again 
about other opposing characters of thesep and so on* If these 
infinite differences were to hold good* they could not arrive in less 
than infinite time, whereas the object is finite and limited in time. 
If* again p the)' came all at once* there would be such a disorderly 
medley of these infinite differences that there would be no way of 
determining dieir respective suhstrattis and their orderly successive 
dependence on one another. And, since in the series the earlier 
terms of difference can only be established by the establishment 
of the later tenns of difference, the foiward movement in search 
of the later terms of difference, in support of the earlier terms 
of difference, makes these earlier terms of difference un¬ 
necessary^. 

It cannot, therefore* be said that our perception of differences 
has any such intrinsic validity that it can contradict the ultimate 
unity taught in the Upani^d texts. Sriharsa does not deny that 
we perceive seeming differences In all things* but he denies their 

^ fy^alhmxii-Itheiidtxik^a-pray^fttfHtiys dvirtya^bhed^ 

cpa ^alhsmta-hk^a vyjffihtifi iydd eM, 

tjltya^hedjddinmVa liddh^ id pi 

khan 4 ^’'kh^$dy 0 , p. 206 . CkdwkhAiii^ Book Depot, E 9 I 4 + 
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ultimate validity^ since be considerB them to be due to am'dy^ or 
nescience alone 

The chief method of Srihar^^s dialectic depends upon the 
assumption that the reality of the things that one defines depends 
upon the unimpeachable character of the definitions; but all 
definitions are faulty^ as they involve the fallajcy of argument in a 
circle (eakratiii)^ and hence there is no way in which the real nature 
of things can be demonstrated or defined. Our world of experience 
consists of knower^ know^n and knowledge; if a knower is defined 
as the possessor of knowledgep knowledge can only be undetstood 
by a reference to the knower; the known^ again^ can be understood 
only by a reference to knowledge and the knowcr* and &o there is 
a drcle of relativity which defies all attempts at giving an inde¬ 
pendent definition of any of these things. It is mainly this rela- 
tidty d^flt in specific forms baffles all attempts at definition of 
all categories. 


Application of the Dialectic to the Difierent Categories 
and Concepts. 

STiharsa fust takes for his criticism the definitions of right 
cognition. Assuming the definition of right cognition to be the 
direct apprehension of the real nature of things^ he first urges that 
such a definition is faulty ^ sincep if one accidentally guessed righdy 
certain things hidden under a cover and not perceived, or makes 
a right inference from faulty data or by fallacioue methotb^ though 
the awareness may be rights it cannot be called right cognition^. 
It is urged that cognition^ in order to be valid, must be produced 
through unerring instruments; here, however^ is a case of chance 
guesses which may sometime be right without being produced by 
unerring instruments of senses- Nor can correspondence of the 
cognition with its object {yai/i^thanubhuvah promo) be regarded 
as a proper definition of right cognition^ Such correspondence can 
be defined as meaning either that ivhidi represents the reality of 
the object itself or similarity to the object. The real nature of 

^ luz bhfduTya ntB-cnlAmvdsattvam httft ndma na 

pSroTKdrtfa'kaift laftfyarri; m.'itfya-vuiy^menotvum fu fmlSyam rra. Kftaa- 

^a 3 ta^fikal;i^^khddy'a^ p, 314, 
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an object is mdetetmitiabk, and so cort^pondence of awareness 
with the object may rather be defined as similarity of the former 
to the latter- If this similarity means that the awareness must 
have such a character as Js possessed by the object 
Hfayil^tena rQpf^o sadflyom), then this is clearly impcx^iblei for 
qualities that belong to the object cannot belong to the awareness 
—there may be an awareness of two white hard marbles, but the 
awareness is neither two, nor white, nor hard^. It may be urged 
that the corrcapondence consists in this, that the whiteness etc. 
belong to the object as qualities possess^ed by it, whereas the)' 
belong to awareness as being qualities w-bich it reveals^. But that 
would not hold good in the case of illusory perception of silver 
in a conch-shell; the aw'arene$s of '^before me” in the perceprion 
of ** before me the silver” has to be admitted as being s right 
cognition. If this is admitted to be a right cognition, then it 
was meaningless to define right cognition as true correspondence; 
it might as well have been defined as mere cognition, since all 
cognition would have some object to which it referred and so far as 
that only was concerned all cognitions would be valid. Ifp however, 
entire correspondence of thought and object be urged, then partial 
correspondence like the above can hardly be considered satisfactory. 
But, if entire coire^ondence la considered indispensable, then the 
correctness of the partial correspondence has to be ignored p wbcfess 
it is admitted by the Naiyayikathatp ao far as reference to an object 
is concernedp all cognidons are valid; only the nature of cognition 
may be disputed as to right or wrong, when w'c arc considering the 
correspondence of the nature of the object and the nature charac-» 
terized by the awareness of the object. If entire oorrespondence 
with the object is not assured, then cognition of an object with 
Imperfect or partial correspondence, due to obstructive circum-^ 
stances, has also to be rejected as false^ Again, since the 
correspondence alw'ays refers to the character, form or appearance 
of the thing, all our affirmations regarding the objects to which the 
characters are supposed to belong would be false. 

Referring to Udayana"^ definition of right cognition as ^omyak 
poritchitti^ or proper discernment, Srihar^ says that the word 

^ AmIh itMoD iiyatra #tfl jnaHmy& 

alafi prnk^iamSna^rilpe^ arlha-i^^rn jitanOryn nHsti—tafi €a tmy^ 
j/teitiay<t iotra prfwndttixm. Vidyd-t^£^ ttn p. 398, 
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(proper) la meaningless; for, if mmyak means"entire/' 
then the dehnidan is nseless, since it is impossible to &ee all the 
visible and invisible constituent parts of a things and no one but 
an omniscient being could perceive a thing with aU its characters, 
properries or t^ualitie^. If right discernment means the discern- 
ment of an object with its speefal distinguishing features, this again 
is unintelligible; for even m wrong cognition, say of conch-shcll 
as silver, the perceiver seems to perceive the disdnguishing marks 
of silver in the conch-shelL The whole point lies in the difficulty 
of judging whether the distinguishing marks observed are real or 
not, and there is no way of determining this. If, again, the dis¬ 
tinguishing features be described as being those characteristics 
without the perception of which there can be no certain knowledge 
and the perception of which ensures right cognition, then it may 
well be pointed out that it is impossible to discover any feature of 
any cognition of which one can be positively certain that it is not 
wrong. A dreamer confuses a! I Sorts of characters and appearances 
and conceives them all to be right. It may be urged that in the 
case of right perception the object is perceived with its special 
distinguishing features, as in the case of the true perception of 
silver, whereas in the case of the false perception of silver in the 
conch-shcIl no such distinguishing features are observed. But 
even in this case it would be difficult to define the essential nature 
of the distinguishing features^ for, if any kind of distinguishing 
feature would do, then in the case of the false perception of silver 
in the eonch-sheU the distinguishing feature of being before the 
eyes is also possessed by the conch-shelL If all the particular 
distinguishing features arc insisted on, dien there will be endless 
distinguishing features, and it would be impossible to make any 
definition which would include them all. The certitude of a cogiu- 
tion w^hich contradicts a previous wrong cognition would often be 
liable to the same objection as the wrong cognition itself, since 
the nature of the special distinguLahing features which would 
establish its validity cannot be established by any definition of 
right knotvledge. 

Arguing against the definition of right cognition as **appre¬ 
hension which is not incorrect or not defective*' {avyabhicuri 
mubhatok}, Srlharsa says that "not incorrect*' or " not defective” 
cannot mean that the cognition must exist only at the time when 
the object exists; for then inferential cognition, which often refers 
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to past and future things^ would be ftlse. Neither can it me:aii 
thiit the cognition coexists In space with its objects; nor can it 
mean that the right cognition is similar to its object in all respects, 
since cognition is so different in nature from the object that it is 
not possible that there should be any case in which it would be 
similar thereto in all respects. And, if the view that an a\^'axeness 
and Its object are one and the same be accepted, then this would 
apply even to those cases where one object is wrongly perceived 
as another; and hence the word ^-avyabhkdrj^' b not sufficient to 
distinguish right knowledge from wrong cognition» 

Arguing against the Buddhist deffnitjon of right cognition as 
an apprehension which b not incompatible with the 

object known/^ Srihar^ tries to refute the definition in all the 
possible senses of incompatibility' of cognition with object which 
detcrmities wrong knowledge^ If the definition is supposed to 
restrict right cognition to cognition which is cognkod by another 
cognition as being in agreement with its object, then o wrong 
cognition p repeated successively through a number of moments 
and found to be in agreement with its object through all the 
successive moments until it is contradicted, would also have to 
be admitted as right, because in this case the previous cognition 
is certified by the cognition of the aucoeeding Tnoments* If, again, 
right cognition is defined as a cognition the incompatibility of 
which with its object is not realized by any other cognition^ then 
also there are difficulties in the way. For even a wrong cognition 
may for some time be not contradicted by any other cognition. 
Moreover^ the vision of the conch-shell by the normal eye as 
white may be contradicted by the bter vision by the jaundiced 
eye as yellow. If it is urged that the contradiction must be by 
a faultless later cognition, then it may be pointed out that, 
if there had been any way of defining faultless cognition, the 
deffnition of right cognition would have been very easy* On 
the other hand, unless right cognition is properly defined, 
there is no meaning in speaking of faulty or wmng cognition. If 
right cognition is defined as a cognition which has causal efficiency, 
that in fact is not a proper definition; for even the wrong 
cognition of a snake might caii$e fear and even death. If it is urged 
that the causal efficiency must be exercised by the object in the 
same form in which it is perceived, then it is very difficult to 
ascertain this; and there may be ^ false cognition of causal effi- 
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clency al&o; hertce ii would be verj' difficult to ascertain the nature 
of right cognition on the basis of causal effictency. Sriharsa points 
out again that in a similar way Dharmakirti^s definition of right 
cognition as enabling one to attain the object {arlfia^prUpakaiva) is 
also unintelligible p since it is difficult to determine which object can 
be actually attained and which noi^ and the notion thai the thing 
may be attained as it is perceived may be present even in the case 
of the wrong perception of silver in the conch-shelL If right 
cognition is defined as cognition which is not contradicted, then 
it may be asked whether the absence of contradiedon la at the 
time of perception only, in which case even the wrong perception 
of silver in tlic conch-shell would be 0 right cognidon, since it is 
uncontradicted at least at the time when the illusion is produced. 
If it is urged that a right cognition is that which is not contradicted 
at any dme^ then we are not in a position to assert the rightness 
of any cognition [ for it is impossible to be certam that any par¬ 
ticular cognition will never at any time be contradictedn 

After showing that it is impossible to define right cognidon 
(pr^Tmtf) Srihar^ tries to show that it b impossible to define the 
idea of instruments {karana) or their operative action {vyup^a) 
as involved in the idea of instruments of cognition 
Srihar^ attempts to show that instrumentality as an agent cannot 
be separately conceived as having an independent existence^ since it 
is difficult to determine its separate existence. It would be a long 
tale to go into al] the detaib of this discussion as set forth by 
Srihar^, and for our present purposes it is enough to know that 
Siiharra refuted the concept of ^‘instrumentalitj'’'’ as a separate 
agent p both as popularly conceited or as conceived in Sanskrit 
grammar. He also dUcuases a number of altemativc meanings 
which could be attributed to the concept of or instru¬ 

ment, and shows that none of these meanings can be satisfactorily 
justified^ 

In refuting the definition of percepdon he introduces a long 
discussion showing the uselessness of defining perception as an 
instrument of right knowledgep Perception is defined in the Nj^ya 
as cognition A%'hich ames through the contact of a particular sense 
>VTtb its object; but it is impossible to know whether any cognidon 
has originated from sense-contact^ since the fact of the production 

^ Arndmn mutay ether de^nideni Snhar^ who refutn the dcfuiiUoti ef 
u giv^ by Udd^’^takiTB—R'd km^ii fuf p. 506. 
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of knowledge from &en5c-contact csifinot itself be directly perceived 
or known by any other means. Since in perception the senses 
are in contact on the one hand with the self and on tJie other 
hand with the external objects ^ Srihai^a urges by a series of ajgu- 
ment^ that^ udtess tlic specific object with which the sense is in 
contact is mentioned in each case, it would be difficult to formulate 
a definition of perception in such a way that it w ould imply only 
the revelation of the external object and not the self, which is as 
much in contact with the sense as is the object. Again, the specifi-^ 
cation of the object in the case of each perception would make it 
particular, and this w'ould defeat the purposes of defiiudoii, which 
can only apply to universal concepts^ Arguing against a possible 
definition of perception as immediatenes^, SrtharM supposes that, 
if perception reveals some specific quality of the object as tis per¬ 
manent attribute, then, in order that this quality may be cognised, 
there ought to be another attribute, and this would presuppose 
another attributep and so there would be an infinite regress; and* 
if at any stage of the infinite regress h is supposed that no further 
attribute is necessary, then thk involves the omission of the preced¬ 
ing determining attributes, until the possibility of the perception 
is also negatived. If this iuunediatenesa be explained as a cognition 
produced hy the instrumentalit%* of the sense-organs, this again is 
unintelligible; for the instrumentality of Bense-organs is incom- 
prchensible. Sriharsa takes a number of alternative definitions of 
perceptions and tries to refute them all more or less in the same 
way, mostly by pointing out verbal faults in the formulation of the 
definitions. 

Citsukha Acirya, a commentator on Srihar^^s Khanda^^- 
klmnda^kh^yaj offers a refutation of the definition of perception 
in a much more condeneed form. He points out that the definition 
of perception fay Aksapada as an uncontradicted cognition jirising 
out of sense-contact with the object k unintelligible. How^ can w e 
know that s cognition would not be contradicted? It cannot be 
known from a knowledge of the faultlessness of the oollocatuig cir¬ 
cumstances, $incc the faultlessnes$ can be known only if there k no 
contradiction, and hence faultlessness cannot be kncjw'n previously 
and independently, and the collocating circumstances would con¬ 
tain many elements wdiich are unperceivable. It is also Impossible 
to aay whether any experience will for ever remain uncontmdktcd. 
Nor can it again be urged that right cognition k that which can 
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produce an effort on the part of the percdver {pravrUi-idmarthya ); 
for even an iUusofy knowledge can pronjuce an effort on the part 
of the peTCciver who h deceived by it. Mere achievement of the 
result is no test for the rightneaa of the cognition; for a man may 
see the lustre of a gem and think it to be a gem and really get the 
genSj yet it cannot be doubted that his apprehension of the ray of 
the gem as the gem erroneous^. In ^e case of the perception 
of stars and planets there is no chance of any actual attainment of 
those objects* and yet there is no reason to deny the validity of 
the cognitions. 

Passing over the more or less verbal arguments of Srihar^ in 
refutation of the definitions of inference as Mga^pora- 

maria or the realization of the presence m the minor term (pak^a, 
e.g. the mountain) of a reason or probans e.g- smoke) which 
is always eoncomitant vrilh the major term (sadhyo^ e.g. fire), or as 
in variable concomitance of the probans with the probandum or the 
major term (sMhya^ e.g. fire), and its other slightly modified 
varieties, I pass on to his criticism of the nature of concomitance 
which Is at the root of the nofion of mferenee. It is urged 
that the universal relationship of invariable concomitance required 
in cannot be established unless the invariable concomitance 

of all the individuals involved in a class be known, which is 
impossible. The Naiyiyika holds that the mind by a sort of 
mental contact with class-concepts or universals, called sSmSnya- 
praty^aiU\ may affirm of all individuals of a class without actually 
experiencing all the individuab. It is in thb way that, perceiving 
the invariable concomitance of smoke and fire in a Urge number of 
cases, one understands the invariable concomitance of smoke with 
fire by experiencing a sort of mental contact with the class-concept 
smoke” when perceiving smoke on a distant hilK Siihan^ argues 
in refutation of such an interpretation that^ if all individual smoke 
may be knowm in such a way by a mental contact with class-con¬ 
cepts, then by a mental contact with the class-concept ” knowable ” 
w+e might know all individual knowablcs and thus be omniscient as 
well. A thing is knowable only as an individual with its specific 
qualities as such, and therefore to know a thing as a knowable 
would involve the knowledge of all such specific qualities' for the 
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cUa»-conceptknowablc " would involve all individu^ils which have 
a specific knowable character. It may be urged that knowabiUty is 
one single character, and that things may be othenviee completely 
different and may yet be one so far as knowabllity is concerned, and 
hence the things may remain wholly unknowm in their diversity of 
characters and may yet be known so far as they arc merely kno^v- 
able. To this Sriliarsa answers that the class^concept **knowable” 
would involve all knowables and so even the diversitj' of characters 
would be involved within the meaning of the term ^‘knowablc.'" 

Again, assuming for the sake of argument that it is possible 
to have a mental contact with class-concepts through individuals, 
how can the invariable concomitance itself be observed? If our 
senjscs could by themselves observe such relations of concomitance^ 
then there w'ould be no possibility of mistakes in the observation 
of such concomitance^ But such mistakes are committed and 
corrected by later experience, and there b no way in which one 
can account for the mistake in the sense-judgment. Again, if thia 
invariable concomitance be defined as avinabhavOf which means 
that when one is absent the other is also absent, such a definition 
is faulty; for it may apply to those cases where there is no rea! 
invariable concomitance. Thus there Is no real concomitance be¬ 
tween **earthand "^possibility of being cut'^^ yet in there 

IS absence of earth and also the absence of ^"possibility of being 
cut.” If it is urged that concomitance cannot be determined by a 
single instance of the absence of one tallying with the absence of 
the other, it must be proved that universally in all instances of the 
absence of the one, e-g* the fire, there is also the absence of the 
other, c.g. the smoke. But it k as difficult to ascertain such uni¬ 
versal absence as it is to ascertain universal concomitance* Again, 
if this concomitance be defined as the impossibility of the presence 
of the middle term, the reason or the probans, where the major 
term or the probandum is also absent, then also it may be said that 
it is not possible to determinr such an imposaibility cither by sense- 
knowledge or by any other means. 

Now” tarkii or eliminatory consideration in judging of possi¬ 
bilities cannot be considered as establishing invariable concomi¬ 
tance; for all arguments are based on invariable concomitance, and 
such an assumption would lead to a vicious mutual interdepend-* 
enec. The great logician Udayana objects to this and says that, if 
invariable concomitance between smoke and fire be denied, then 
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there are strong argunien^ {iarka) against such a denial {bddhakas 
tarkah)^ nsunetyi that^ if smoke b not regarded as concomitant 
mth firCj then smoke would either exist without any cause or not 
exist at aU, which is impossible- But Srfhar^ says that there is 
room for an alternative proposition which Udayana miases, namelj% 
that smoke is due to some cause other than fire. It may be that 
there are smokes which are not caused by fire. How can one be 
sure that all smokes are caused by fire? There may be differences 
in these two classji^ of fire which remain unnoticed by us, and so 
there is always room for the supposition that any particular smoke 
may not be cauaed by fire, and such doubts would make tuference 
impossible- Udayana had however contended that, if you entertain 
the doubt, with regard to a future case, that it b possible that there 
may be a case in which the concomitance may be found wrongs 
then the pcssibility of such a doubt most be supported by 

inference, and the admission of this would involve the admission of 
inference. If such an exaggerated doubt be considered illegitimate^ 
there is no obstruction in the way of inference. Doubts can be enter¬ 
tained only so long as such entertainment of doubts is compatible 
with practical life. Doubts which make our daily life impossible are 
illegitimate. Every day one finds that food appeases hungeri and^ 
if in spite of that one begins to doubt whether on any particular day 
when he is hungry he should take food or not, dicn life would 
be impossible Srthar^a, howe^'er, replies to thb contention by 
twisting the w'ords of Udayana's own Mriha, In which he says that, 
so long as there b doubt, inference b invalid; if th ere b no dotibt^ 
this can only be >vhen the invalidity of the inference had been 
made manifest, and until such invalidity b found there will always 
be doubts. Hence the argument of possibilities can never 

remove doubts^. 

Srihar^ also objects to the definition of invariable concomi¬ 
tance" as a natural relation {rvabhavika^ sambandhak). He rejects 
the tenn*"natural relation" and sap that invariable CDncomltance 
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Would t%Qt be jusdfiable in any of its possible meaiiingiSj such as 
(i) depending on the nature of the related (jambaftd/ii~svabk 3 va~ 
(ii) produced by the nature of the related {s^bandhi^sva* 
bhma-janya), (iii) not different from die nature constituting the re- 
latedness^ since p as these would be too wide and would apply wen 
to those things which are not invariable conconutants, e.g* all that 
is earthen can be aciatched with an iron needle. Though in some 
cases earthen objects may be scratched with an iron needier not all 
earthen objects can be so sciatched. He further refutes the defini¬ 
tion of invariable concomitance as a rektion not depending upon 
Conditional circumstances (upddhi}^ Without entering into the 
details of Srihar^’'s argument It may be pointed out that it rests 
very largely on bb contention that conditionality of relations can¬ 
not be determined without knowledge of the nature of invariable 
cpficorriitanee and also that invariable concomitance cannot be 
determined without a previous determination of the cotiditionalit}' 
of relations. 

Srihar^’s brief refutaticin of analog}'p implication and ti^timonyi 
aa also his refutation of the defimticns of the different fallacies of 
inferencek are not of much, importance from a philosophical point 
of vieWp and need not be detailed here* 

Turning now to Sitharfa's refutation of die Nyaya categories, 
we note that he begins with the refutation of " being ” or positivi^ 
He Esj^ that being cannot be defined as being exktenr 
in itself, since non-being is also existent in itself; we can u-ith as 
much right speak of being as existing as of non-being as existing 
both non-being and being may stand as grammatical nominatives 
of the verb ^^cxistan" Again ^ each existing thing being unique in 
itself^ there ia no common quality^ such as " existence or " being,” 
which is possessed by them alL Again, “being” is afi much a 
negation of ”fion-bemg” as ”non-being” of "being”; hence 
”bcin.g” cannot be de^ed as that which is not a negation of 
anything. Negation b a mere form of speech, and both being and 
non-being may be expressed In a negative form. 

Turning to the category of non-being Sriharaa says 

that It cannot be ddkiod as negiation of anything; for being may 
as w'tll be interpreted as a negation of non-being as non-being of 
being dvayor apt paraspora-pratik^gp^tmithjtvai}. 

Nor again can non-betng be defined as that which opjxises being ; 
for not all non-being is opposed to all being (e.g. In ” there Is no jug 
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00 the groundthe absence of jug does not oppoige the ground in 
respect of which the jug is denied){ if non-being opposes some 
existent things, then that does not differentiate negation; for there 
ate many existent things which arc opposed to one another (e.g. 
the horse and the bull). 

In refuting the dehnidon of substance as that 

which is the support of qualities, Srihar^ says that even qualities 
appear to have numeral and other qualities (e.g, we speak of two 
or three colours, of a colour being deep or light, mixed or primary 
—«nd colour is regarded aa quality), tf it is urged that this is 3 
mistake, then the appearance of the so-called substances as being 
endowed vvith qualities may also be regarded as equally erroneous. 
Again, what is meant by defining substance as the support {piraya) 
of qualities? Since qualities may subsist in the dass-conccpt of 
quality (gu^tva), the class-concept of quality ought to be regarded 
as substance according to the definition. It may be urged that a 
substance is that in which the qualities iuhere. But what would 
be the meaning here of the particle " in "? How would one dis¬ 
tinguish the false appearance, to a jaundiced eye, of yelbwness in 
a white conch-shell and the real appearance of whiteness in the 
conch-shell? Unte» the falsity of the appearance of yellow in the 
conch-shell is realised, there can be no ^fference between the one 
j»se ud the other, ^ain, substance cannot be defined as die 
mhering or the material cause {rama^iSyi-kmana)^ since it is not 
possible to know which is the inhering cause and which is not; for 
number is counted as a quality, and colour also is counted as a 
quality, and yet one specifies cotouia by uumbcia, as one, two, or 
many colours. 

Furthermore, the Nylya definition of quality as that which has 
a genus and Is devoid of qualities is unintelligible; for the defini¬ 
tion involves the concept of quality, which is sought to be defined. 
Moreover, as pointed out above, even qualities, such as colours, 
have numeral qualities; for we speak of one, two or many colouis. 
It is only by holding to this appearance of qualities endowed with 
nutner^ qualities that the definition of quality can be made to stand, 
and it is again on the strength of th* definition of quality that such 
appmanccs are to be rejected as false. If colours are known as 
qualitinis in consideration of other reasons, then these, being en¬ 
dowed with numeral qualities, could not for that very reason be 
called qualities; for qualities belong according to definition only to 
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$ubst^ce$. Even the nameraU thcmselvcdj ^re endowed with the 
quality of separB[ene$8. So there would not be a single instance 
that the Naiy^yika could point to aa an cjcample of quality. 

Speaking of relations^ Snhar^ points out that, if rdation is to 
be conceived as something subdsting In a thing, then it^ meaning 
is unintetligible* The meaning of relation as or herein" ts 
not at all clear; for the nodon of something being a container 
h dependent on the notion of the concept of or 
“herein/' and that concept again depends on the notion of a 
container^ and there b no other notion which can explain either of 
the concepts independentiy. The container cannot be supposed to 
be an inhering caitse; for in that case such examples as "there is 
a grape in this vessel** or “the absence of horns in a hare" would 
be unexplainable. He then cakes a number of possible meanings 
which can be given to the nodon of a container; but ihcse^ not 
being phiJosophiedSy important, are omitted here- He also deals 
with the Impossibility of dehning the nature of the subject-object 
relation {visi^a-vis^-bb^a) of knowledge. 

In refuting the dchnition of cause Snha?^ says that cause 
cannot be defined as immediaie antecedence; for immediate antece¬ 
dence can be ascribed only to the causal operation, w hlch b always 
an Intervening factor between the cause and the effect. If, on 
the theory that what (e.g* the causal operation) belongs to a thing 
(e.g. the cause) cannot be considered as a factor which stands 
bctw'cen it (cause) and that w'hich follows it (effect)^ the causa] 
operation be not regarded as a separate and independent factori then 
even the cause of the cause would have to he regarded as one vrith 
the cause and therefore cause. But^ if it is urged that, since the 
cause of the cause is not an uperation^ U cannot be regarded as 
being one with the cause, one may well ask the opponent to define 
the meaning of operation. If the opponent should define it as that 
factor without which the cause cannot produce the effect, then the 
accessory circumstances and common and abiding conditions, such 
as the natural kws^space^ and so forth, without which an effect 
cannot be produced, are also to be regarded as operation^ which 
is impossible. Further, “operation" cannot be qualified as being 
itself produced by the cause; for it is the meaning of the concept 
of cause that has Still to be explained and defined. If. again, cause 
is defined aa the antecedence of that which ts other than the not- 
cause»then this again would be faulty; for one caxmot understand 
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the '*ncjt-catise " of the definition without understanding what b 
the nature of cause, and vice-versa. Moreover, space, being a per¬ 
manent substance, b a]wa3? present as a not-cauae of anything, 
and IS yet regarded as the cause of sound, Tf, Again, cause b defined' 
as ih^ which b present when the dfect b present and absent when 
the U absent^ this would not explain the causality of space; 
which b never known to be absent. If, again, cause is defined as 
mvanabb antecedence, then permanent substances such as space 
are to be regarded as the sole causes of effects. If, however, in- 
vwable antecedence be understood to mean unconditional ante¬ 
cedence, then two coexistent entities such as the taste and the 
colour of an earthen pot which b being burnt must mutually be 
the cause of the colour and the taste of the burnt earthen pot; for 
neither does the colour condition taste, nor does the taste condition 
colour. Moreover, if mere invaibble antecectents he regarded as 
wusc. then the invariably preceding symptoms of a disease are to 
be regurded as the cauae of the diaease on account of theif in- 
variable antecedence. A^m, causality cannot be regarded as a 
specific character or quality belonging to certain things, which 
quality tan be directly perceived by us as exbting in things. Thus 
we may pereeive the stick of the potter's wheel to be the cause 
of the particul^ jugs produced by it, but it b not possible to 
perceive causality as a general quality of a stick or of any other 
thing. If cauaaUty existed only with reference to things in general 
then It would be impossible to conceive of the production of 
in^vidual ^mgs. and it would not be possible for anyone to know 
which parUcular cause would produce a particular effect. On the 
other hand It is not possible to perceive by the senses that an 
individual ^ng is the cause of a number of individual effects; for 
until these individual effects are actually produced it is not possible 
to perfidve thtm, slri're perception involve sense-contact as its 
necessary condition. It is not nccessaiy for our present purposes 
to enter into all the different possible concepts of cause which 
rihar$a ^ka to refute; the above examination is expected to 
give a fairly comprehensive idea of the methods of Siihaisa*® 
refutation of the categon' of caufv. 

Nor is it possible within the limited range of the present work 
to ^vc a full account of all the different alternative defences of the 
various categories areepted in NyAya philosophy, or of all the 
vanous ways m which Sriharsa sought to refute them in hts 
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Kbm^ana-khaFida-khadya. I have therefore attempted to give here 
only ^me aped raefis of die more impottant parts of his dialeetjeal 
argument. The chief defect of Srfharea'a criticbnis U that they 
often tend to grtw into verbal sophisnis, and lay greater stress on 
the faults of expression of the opponent's dehnittons and do not do 
him the Justice of liberally dealing tvith bis general ideas. It is easy 
to see how these refutationa of the verbal definitions of the Nyiya 
roused the defensive spirit of the Naiyiiyikas into rc^stating their 
definitions mth proper tjualiftcatory phrases and adjuncts, by whldi 
they avoided the loopholes left in their former definitions for the 
attack of Srlhar:^ and other critics. In one sensei therefore^ the 
criticisms of Sdbarsa and some of hb foUowera had done a great 
disservice to the development of bter Nyiya tliought; for* unlike 
tlte older Kyaya thinkers, toier Nyaya writers, like Gangeiat 
Kaghunatha and others, were mainly (Kicupied in inventing suitable 
qualifitatory adjuncts and phrases by which they could define their 
categories in such a way that the undesirable applications and 
issues of their definitipns, as pointed out by the enticiams of their 
opponents, could be avoided* If these criticisms had mainly been 
directed towards the defects of Nyaya thought^ later writers would 
not have been forced to take the course of developing verbal ex¬ 
pressions at the expense of philosophical profundity and acuteness. 
Srlharsa may therefore be said to be the first great writer who is 
responsible indirectly for the growth of verbalism in later Nyaya 
thought* 

Another defect of SitharM^s criticisnrs is that he mamty limits 
himself to criticiadng the definidons of Nyaya categories and does 
not deal so fully with the general ideas involved in such categories 
of thought* It ought, however, in all faimm to Srihai^ to be said 
that, though he took the Nyaya dehnitions as the main objective 
of his criticisms, yet in dealing with the various alternative varia¬ 
tions and pomis of view of such defirutions he often gives an 
exhaustive treatment of the problems involved in the discusstoo. 
But in many cases his ommlons become very glaring. Thus, for 
example, in his treatment of relations he only tries to refute the 
definitions of relation as container and contained, as inherence, and 
as subject-object rebtion of cognitions, and leaves out many other 
varieties of relation which might well have been dealt with* Another 
characteristic feature of hk refutation is, as h^ already been 
pointed out, that he has only a destructive point of view and is 
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not prepared to undertake the responsibiUtj- of defining any 
position from his own point of view, He deUghts in showing that 
none of the world-apptaranccs can be defined in any way, and that 
thus, being indcaenbabJe, they are all false. But incapacity to define 
or describe anything in sotne particular way cannot mean that the 
thing is false. SnhaiM did not and could not show that the ways 
of definition which he attempted to refute were the only \vayE of 
defining tlie different categories. They could probably be defined in 
other and better waj-g. and even those definitions which he refuted 
could be bettc^ and improved by using suitable qualificatory 
phrases. He did not attempt to show that the concepts involved 
in the categories were fraught with such contradictions that, in 
whatever w-ay one might try to define, one could not escape from 
those inner contradictions, which were inherent in the very nature 
of the concepts themselves. Instead of that he turned his attention 
to the actual formal definitions which had been put fonvard by the 
NySya and soractiracs by Ptabhakara and tried to show that these 
definitions were faulty. To show that particular definitions are 
wrong is not to show that the things defined are wrong. It is, no 
dimbt, true that the rdutatiofi of certain definitions involves’the 
re^tation of the concepts involved in those definitions; but the 
refdtahon of the particular of presentation of the concept does 
not mean that the concept itself is impossible. In order to show 
the latter, a particular concept has to be analysed on the basis of 
Its own Dccurrences, and the Inconsistencies involved in such an 
analysis have to be shown. 


Citsukha's Interpretations of the Concepts of 
Sankara Vedanta. 


Citsukha (about ajj. t2ao),a commentator on Srihar^, had al] 
Sriharsa’s powers of acute dialectical thought, but he not only 
furnishes, like SrihatM. a concise refutation of the Njraya categories 
but also, in his Tattva-pradlpikS, commented on by Pratyagbha- 
gavin (a J>. 1400) in his Noyaita-prasSdinl^, gives uS a very acute 


CibuktUp a pupil of Ac&rvd, c^JIcd mho TRlnnttttm. * 
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analyais and imctpr^tation of some of the most importanT concepts 
of Si^kara Vedinta. He is not only a protector of the Adf^^ita 
doctrine of the Vedanta^ butako an uitcrpretet of the Vedantic con- 
cepts^ The work is written in four chaptera. In the first chapter 
Citsukba deals wnth the interpreiation of the Vedinta concepts of 
setf-revebtion (mi-pra^£a), the nature of self as consciousness 
samvid-r(ipaif}<t)>f^c nature of ignorance as darkness, the 
nature of fakit}' (mithydtva), the nature of nescience the 

nature of the truth of all ideas (swro^pratyaymam yath^Ttkaivam)^ 
the nature of diusions, etc. In the second chapter he refutes the 
Nyaya categories of difference^ separateness, quality^ action, class- 
concepts, specific particulars {viies^)t the rektion of inherence 
{samiw^a)^ perception^ doubtp illusion, memory^ inference, in¬ 
variable concomitance (pyaplOi induction {vyapH-gruIia)^ e^dstcnce 
of the reason in the minor term {pak^n-dharmata)^ reason (jfre/a), 
analogy (wpamflirfl), implication,being, non-beings duality measure* 
causality, time, space, etc^ In the third chapter, the smtillest of the 
book, he deals with the possibility of the realbation of Brahman 
and the nature of release through know^ledge. In the fourth chapter, 
which is much smaller than the first two^ he dcab with the nature 
of the ultimate state of emMicipadon. 

Citsukha starts with a formal definition of the most funda¬ 
mental concept of the Vedlnta, namely the concept of self-reve¬ 
lation Of ficlf-ittumination (sva-prahma). Both Fadmapada and 
PrakaiStman in the Paitm-padiM and P<i^ca-pMdikM-vivJir^ii had 
disdngubhed the self from the ego as aelf-revdation or sclf-illumi- 

In idditlon xo chcK he iIwj wrote a cmnmcrLtir^' on ihe 
Bfiihmj-iiltra^bhdfy^ pf Viv£Er4i^- 
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nation Thus Pralciiatinarisa^that consciousness 

(samtdil) is setf-revealing and that its seif-revelation is not due to 
any other self-revealing cause*. It is on account of this natural 
self-revelation of consciousness that its objects also appear as self- 
revealing*. Padmaplda also says the same thing, when he states tliat 
the self is of the nature of pure self-revealing consciousness j when 
this consciousne^ appeals in connection uith other objects and 
manifests them, it U called experience (ouoh/Mira). and, when it is 
by itself, it h railed the self or But Citsukha was probably 

the fir« to gpve a formal deBnidon of the nature of this self- 
revelation, 

Citsukha defines it as that which is entitled to be called 
immediate (a^okfa-^avahSta-yt^a), though it is not an object 
of any cognition or any cognizing activity {avedyalve ’pi)*. It may 
be objected that desires, feelings, etc, also are not objects of any 
cognition and yet are entitled to be regarded as immediate, and 
hence the definition might as well apply to them; for the obj^ of 
cognition has a separate objective existence, and by a mind-object 
contact the mind U transformed into the form of the object, and 
thereby the one consciousness, which was apparently split up into 
tw*o forms as the object-consciousness which appeared as material 
objects and the subjcct-consciousnesa which appeared as the 
cognizer, is again restored to its unity by the super-imposition of 
the subje^ve form on the objective form, and the object-form is 
revealed in consciousness as a jug or a book. But in the case of 
our experience of our will or our feelings these have no existence 
separate from our own mind and hence are not cogniased in the 
same way as external objects are cognized. According to Vedanta 
epistemology these subjective experiences of will, emotions, ere. 
are different mental constituents, forms or states, which, being 
directly and illusorily imposed upon the self-revealing conscious¬ 
ness. become experienced. These subjective states are therefore 
not cognized in the same way as external objects. But, since the 
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experience of these states Is possible only through a proce^ of 
illusor>^ impositionp they are not entitled to be called immediate^ 
So^ tlioxjg^ they app<^r as immediate p they have no proper 
y^gyatd, orp m other wortfa, they are not entitled to be called 
immediate. But in the true sense even external objects are but 
illusory impositions on the self-revealing consciousness^ and hence 
they also cannot be said to be entitled to be called immediate. 
There is therefore no meaning in tiying to distinguish the self- 
revealing consdousness as one which ia not an object of cognition ‘ 
for on the VedSn^ theor)' there is nothing which is entitled to be 
called immediate^ and hence the phrase avedyatve (not being an 
object of cognition) is unnecessary as a special distinguishing 
feature of the sdf-revealing consciouanesa^ the epithet "imme¬ 
diate * * is therefore also unnecessary. To such an objection Ciisukha's 
reply ia that the experience of external objecls is only in the last 
stage of world-dissolution and Brahmahood found non-immediate 
and illusory^ andf since in all our ordinary stages of experience the 
experience of world-objects Is Unmediatep the epithet avedyaivo 
successfully dJatingulBhes self-revealing consciousness from all 
cognitions of e.xtemal objects which are entitled to be called im¬ 
mediate and are to be excluded from the range of self-tcvealing con¬ 
sciousness only by being objects of cognition. In the fEcldof ordinary 
experience the perceived world-objects arc found to be entitled to 
be called immediate no less than the self-revealing conscious¬ 
ness^ and it b only because they are objects of cognition that they 
can be distinguished from the self-revealing consciousness. 

TTie main argument in favour of the admission of the category 
of independent self-revealing consciousness is that^ unless an in¬ 
dependent self^revealing consdousness is admitted, there would 
be a \dcious series In the process preceding the rise of any cog¬ 
nition ; for, if the pure experience of self-re^^ealiog consciousness 
has to be further subjected to another pnoces before it can be 
understood^ then that also might require another process, and that 
anotherj and so there w'ould be an unending scriiss. Moreoverp 
that the pure experience is self-revealing U proved by the very 
fact of the experience itself; for no one doubts his own ex¬ 
perience or stands in need of any further corroboration or con¬ 
firmation as to whether he experienced or not. It may he objected 

* Btfedyaivf 'pi adh^'fatata^ai^ 
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that it Es well known that we may be of our awarGne$s of 

anythijig (wtu-vyiwasSya)^ and in such a case the self-re^caJing 
conadousncss may become further cognised ^ Citsukha'^s reply to 
this 13 that* when one perceives a jugp there k the mental activity 
then fl cessation of that activity, then a further starting of new 
activity and then the knowledge that 1 know the jug, or rather I 
know diat I know the jug—and hence such a cognition cannot be 
said to be directly and immediately cognizing the first awareness, 
which could not have stayed through so many moments^ Again, 
since neither the senses nor the external objects can of themselves 
produce tile self-revelation of knowledge, if knowledge were not 
admitted as self-rcvcaJing, the whole world would be blind and 
there would be no self-revelation. When one knows that he knows 
a book or a jug, it is the cognized object that b known and not 
the awareness that is cognized; there can be no awareness of 
awareness, but only of the cogni^^d object^. If the previous awwe- 
ness could be made the object of subsequent aw^areness^ then this 
would ^ount to an admission of the possibility of the self being 
known by the self (svasy&pi sveTia iDffdy^tvapatat )—a theory which 
would accord not with the Vedanta idealbm, but with the 
Buddhistic. It ia true, no doubt, that the pure self-revealing cotx- 
sciousne^ ahows itself only on the occasion of a mental state i but 
its difference from other cognitive states lies in the fact that it has 
no form or object, and hence, though it may be focussed by a 
mental state, yet it Stands on a different footing from the objects 
illuminated by it. 

The next point that CItsukha urges is that the self is of the 
nature of pure self-revealing consciousness (atmanah 
rnpatvd). This is, of course, no new^ contribution by Citsukha, since 
this view had been maintained in the Upanisads and repeated by 
Sankara, Padmap^da, Prakasatman and others. Citsukhasays ihatp 
like knowledge, the self also is immcdialely revealed or experienced 
without itself being the object of any cognizing activity or cognition , 
and therefore the self is also of the nauirc of know ledge. No one 
doubts about his own self; for the self always stands directly and 

r frhiifa-^jii^fMiaya''¥iimiciyc knyd iotv vihh^ai taiaft 
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immediatdy self-revealed. Self and knowledge being identical, there 
ia no relation beuveen the two save that of identity (iMnatmanok 
sambandkosyawa abhStat). 

Cttaukha delves fabity' (mithySiva} as the non-exbtcnce of a 
thing in that which Jj considered to he ita He showa this by 

pointing out that a wholcj if it is to exist anywhere^ must exist in 
the parts of which it is made, and, if It does not exist even thcre^ 
it does not exist anywhere and b false. It isp how'everp evident that 
a whole cannot exist in die parts, since, being a whole, it cannot 
be in the parts*. Another arguinent adduced by Cttsukha for the 
falsity of the world-appearance is that It is imposaibte that there 
should be any relation between the self-revealing consciousness, 
the knower and the objects which are cognbed (dfj^a)* 

Knowledge cannot be said to arise through sense-contact; for in 
the illusory perception of silver there is the false perception of 
silver tvithout any actual sense-contact with silver. A reference to 
subject-object relation (vi^aya-vi^i^-bb^vo) cannot explain Jt, since 
the idea of subject-object relation is itself obscure and unexplain^ 
able* Arguing as to the impossibility of properly explaining the 
subject-object rebtion(t^dyu-c^irny]-M^t^)m loiowledge.Citsukha 
says that it cannot be held that the subject-object relation means 
that knowledge produces some change In the object (m§aya) and 
that the knower produces such a change- For what may be the 
nature of such a change? If it be described ^ or the 

character of being known, how can such a character be by my 
knowledge at the present moment genemted as a positive quality 
in an object which has now’ ceased to exist? If such a quality can 
be produced even in past objects^ then there would be no Hxed Jaw 
according to which such qualities should be produced. Nor can 
Such a rclsdonship be explained on a pragmatic basis by a re^ 
ference to actual physical practical action with reference to objects 
that We know or the internal volitions or emotions associated with 
our knowledge of things* For In picking up a piece of silver that 
we sec in front of us we may quite unknowingly be drawing with it 
the dross contained in the silver, and hence the fact of the physical 
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drawing of the dross cannot on that ground alone make it an object 
of my knowledge, and hence the subject-object rekdon of know- 
I edge cannot be defined as a mere physical acdon fol lowing cognition. 
The mtetnat menta] states of volition and the emotions associated 
with knowledge belong to the know^er and have nothing to do with 
the object of knowledge, however, it is uiged that objectivity 
consists in the fact that whatever is known appears in conscious¬ 
ness. the question arises p what does this appearing in consdousness 
mean? It cannot mean that consciousness k the container and the 
object is contained in it; fotp cooscionsness being internal and the 
object externa! I the object cannot be contained in it. It cannot be 
a mere undefined rdatedneas; for In that case the object may as 
well be considered eubjcct and the subjects object. If objectivity 
be defined as that which can induce knowledgCp then even the 
senses^ the light and other accessories which help the rise of 
knowledge may as well be regarded as objects + Object cannot be 
defined as that to which knowledge owes its particular form; for^ 
knowledge being identical with its formi, all that helps the rise of 
knowledge, the senses, light, etc., may as well be regarded as 
objects, Sot in whatever way one may try to conceive the nature 
of the subject-object rektion^ he will be disappointed, 

Citsukha foIJmvs the traditional view of nescience as 

a positive endey withouE beginning which disappears w^th the rise 
of true knowledge^ Nescience is different from the conception of 
positivity as well as of negativitj^ yet it is called only positive 
because of the fact that it is not negative^, Ignomnce or nescience 
is described as a positive state and not a mere negation of know¬ 
ledge; and so it is said that the rise of right knowledge of any 
object in a person destroys the pcssitive endty of ignorance with 
reference to that object and that this ignorance is something 
different from what one would understand by negadon of right 
knowledge^^ Citaiikha says that the positive character of ignorance 
becomes apparent when we say that ” We do not know whether what 
you say is true*** Here there is the right know ledge of the fact that 
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what IS said is known^ but it h not knov^ whether what is said ia 
valid ^ Here also there b a positive kaowledge of ignorance of facCi 
which is not the same as mere ah&ence of knowledge. Such an 
ignorance, however^ b not experienced through senseHrontact or 
sense-processes, but dir^tly by the self-revcaling conBeiousness— 
the Just before the rise of right knowledge about an object 

there m ignorance (ajn^a)^ and the object, as qualified by such 
an ignorance, is experienced as being unsown. All things are the 
objects of the inner unmoved intuitive consciousness either as 
known or as unknown^. Our reference to deep dreamless sleep as 
a state in which we did not know anything (na kiffidd-iwedi^am) b 
aUo referred to as a positive experience of ignorance in the dream¬ 
less state. 

One of the chief tenets of Veddnta epbtemology lies in the 
supposition that a presentation of the false is a fact of experience, 
rhe opposite view is that of Prahhakara, that the false b never 
presented in experience and that falsehood consbts in the wrong 
construction imposed upon experience by the rnindi which fails to 
note the actual want of association between two things which are 
falsely assoebted as one. According to this theory all illusion 
coQsbts of a false association or a fabc rclationlng of two thinga 
which are not presented in experience as related. This false asso¬ 
ciation b not doe to an active operation of the mind, but to a 
failure to note that no such association was actually presented in 
experience (mamsargagraku}* According to Prabhakara, the great 
Mtmaipsa authority, the false b never presented in experience, nor 
b the false experience due to an arbltmy positive activity of ivmng 
construction of the mind, but merely to a fatture to note certain 
dbtinctions presented in experience* On account of such a failure 
things which are dbtinct are not observed as distinct, and hence 
things which are dbtinct and different are fakcly associated as one^ 
and the conch-shell is thus regarded as silver. But here there b 
no fabe presentation m experience. Whatever b known b true; 
falsehood is due to omisaions of knowledge and failure in noting 
differences, 

Citsukha objects to this view and urges that such an explanation 

^ mama aditi iiy mya t^ffa^vifoya-j^nasya 

prmidiv^. CiKfuJtjy, p. 5g, 

aj^S£a ijry 

. * .tarvarfi J^dtatay4 v4 iAkn-cmimtymya tiiaya^. Bid. p. 
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can nci-er e?cp[ain all cases of falae apprehension^ Tate the pro¬ 
position, “There are false apprehensions and false presentations"*; 
if this proposition is admitted to be oorreetT then Prabhakani's 
contention is false; if it h admitted to be fake, then here is s false 
proposition, the falsehood of which k not due to n failure to note 
differences. If the falsie of all proposidous be said ip be due to 
a failure to note differences, then it would be hard to find out any 
true proposition or true experience. On the analogy of our falae 
experience of the evcrchanglng flame of a lamp aa the same identical 
one all cases of true recogniuon irdghi no less be regarded as fake, 
and therefore all inferences would he doubtfuK All cases of real 
and true aasodadon could be explained as being due to a failure 
to note differences, "‘rhere could be no case in wbieh one could 
assure himself that he was dealing a real a;$sodation and 
not a failure to apprehend the absence of association (atamsarga* 
graha). Citsukha therefore contends that it is too much to expect 
that all cas^ of false knowledge can be explained as being due to 
a mere non-apprehension of difference^ since it k quite reasonable 
to suppose that false knowledge is produced by defective senses 
which oppose the rise of croc knowledge and positively induce 
false appearance^. Thus in the case of the illusory perception 
of conch-shell as silver it is the conch-shell that appear^ as a 
piece of silver. But what is the nature of the presentation that 
forms the object {dtambanii) of fabe perception? It cannot be 
regarded as absolutely non-existent (urn/), since that which is abso¬ 
lutely non-ex btent cannot be the object of even a false perceptiDn^ 
and moreover it cannot through such a perception (e.g. the tendency^ 
of a man to pick up the piece of silver, which is but a fake per¬ 
ception of a piece of conch-shell) induce a practical movement on 
the part of the perceiver. Neither can it be regarded as existent; 
for the later experience contradicts the previous false perception, 
and one says that there is no silver at the present time and there 
was no silver in the past—it was only the conch-shell that appeared 
as silver* Therefore the fake presentation ^ though it serves ali the 
purposes of a perceptual object^ cannot be described either as 
existent or as non-existent| and it is precisely this character that 
constitutes the indefinable nature {(mirvaraniyat§) of all illusions®. 

1 tathd apt yiith^thiirf^ifna-praHbMdkakiirt^ aytithdrtfm^jfuimi- 

janakntviitft Cti-rukMf p. 66, 

* tad na yad tad amrvdQ'^ 

ahtir iftl'f/. p. 7p- 
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It is umieces&ary to dtsl with the other doctrineB of VcdJjtta 
which Citsukha describea^ since there is nothing new m them luid 
they have already been described in chapter x of volume i of this 
work. It is therefore desirable to pass on to his dialectic criticism of 
the Nyaya categoriefi. It wttl suffice, ho^vever, to give only a feiv of 
th»e cndcUms, as they mostly refer to the refutation of such kinds 
of categories as are discussed in Srihar$a^g great work Kku^ona- 
khanda-'ldi^ya^md it w^ould be tedious to follow the refutation of 
the same kinds of categories by t^vo different tvriteis, though the 
^guments of CitsuXha are in many cases new and different from 
th«e given by Srihar^. Citsukha^s general approach to such refu- 
Utiona ia slightly different from that of Srihar^, For, unlike 
Srihar^p CitauUa dealt with the principal propositions of the 
Vedanta, and his refutations of the Nyiya categories were not 
intended so much toshow that they were inexplicable or indefinable 
as to shmv that they were fake appearances, and that the pure self- 
rcvealing Brahman was the only reality and truthr 

Thus* in refuting time Citsukha says that time cannot 

e perceived cither by the visual sense or by the tactual sense, nor 
Can It be apprehended by the mind as the mind only 

o^ rates in association with the external senses. Moreover^ since 
there are no perceptual ^ta. it cannot be inferred. The notions of 
efore and after^ succe^ion and simultaneity^ quicknesA and dura-^ 
tiofi, cannot by chemselvcs indicate the nature of time as it k in 
itse f. It may be urged that^ since the solar vibrations can only be 
Associated with human bodies and w’orldly thinga^ making them 
appear as young or old only through some other agency such as 
ys, months, etc.^ such an agency, which brings about die con¬ 
nection of solar vibmtions with worldly things, is called time^ To 
is Citsukha replies that^ since the $elf itself can be regarded as 
e cause of the manifestation of time in events and things in 
accordance with the varying conditions of their appearance, it is 
unncce^iy to suppckse the existence of a new category called time. 
Again, it cannot be said chat the notions of before and after have 
time as their material cause; for the validity of these notions is 
c a^llenged by the Vedintist. They may be regarded as the im- 

... ZX 
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pressions produced by a greater or lesser quantity of sakr vibra¬ 
tions. There is therefore no necessity to admit time as a separate 
category^ since its apprehension can be explained on the basis of 
our known data of experience. From considerations of some data 
relative space {dik} has to be discarded \ for relative space cannot 
be perceived by the senses or inferred for want of data of ex- 
l>erience. Both time and relative space originate from a sense of 
relativity {^pek$a-buddki}^ and, given that sense of rekdvltyj the 
mind can in association with our esperience of bodily movements 
form the notton of relative apace. It is therefore unnecessary 
to admit the existence of relative space as a separate categoly^ 

In refuting the atomic theory of the Vai^ef Utas Citaukha says 
that there is no ground for admitting the Vai^e^ika atoms. If these 
atoms are to be admitted on the ground that all things are to be 
conceived as being divisible into smaller and smaller parls^ then 
the Same may apply to the atoms as well. If it is urged that one 
muat atop somewhere^ that the atoms arc therefore regarded aa 
the last state, and are unifomi in size and not further divisible^ 
then the specks of duat that are seen in the WTndows when the 
Sun is shining (called trasarei^ui) may equally be regarded as the 
last stage of divisible size. If it is contended that^ since these are 
visible^ they have parts and cannot therefore be considered as 
indivisiblep it may be said in reply that, since the Nyaya writers 
admit that the atoms can be perceived by the yogins, visibility of 
the irasamta could not be put fonvard as a reason why thqr could 
not be regard ExI as indivisible. Moreovefp if the atoms were partless, 
how could they be admitted to combine to produce the grosser 
material forms? Again, it Is not Indispensable that atoms should 
combine to form bigger particles or make grosser appearances 
possible; for, like threads in a sheet, many panicles may make gross 
appearances possible e^^en without combining* Citsukha then re¬ 
peats Sankara's refutation of the concept of wholes and parts* 
saying that, if the wholes are different from the parts, then they 
must be in the parts or they would not be there; If they are not 
in the parts, it would be dtflicult to maintain that the wholes were 
made of parts; if thCT are in the parts, they must be dther wholly 
or partly in them; if they are wholly in the parts, then there would 
be many such wholes, or in each pEirt the wHoSe would be found; 
and, if they are partly in the parts, then the same difficulty of wholes 
and parts would appear* 

Again, the concepi of contact is abo inexplicable. It 
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cannc^t be di?fincd the coming together of two things which 
are not in contact {aprdpt^ok praptih for, until one 

knows the meaning of the concept of contact, otic cannot utider- 
stand the meaning of the phrase “not in contact/" If it b defined 
as the coming together of two things which are unrehited, tlicn 
contact ivouid include even the rebtion of inhcrencct 

such as that w hich exists betw een a piece of cloth and the threads. 
If it is defined as a relation which is produced in time and b 
transitory {amtyah iambandhak joiiyiiiva^muepto then cases of 
beginntngleas contact would not be included, and even the pos-^ 
se^ion of an ixrticlc by purchase would have to be included as 
contact, since this relation of possession is also produced in time. 
It cannot be objected that '"possesion'' is not a relation, since a 
rebtion to be such must be between two things^ for, if the objectioni 
Tvere valid, the relation between substance and would not 

be a relation p since quality and substance exist together, and there 
are no two separate things which can be related. ]f the objector 
means that the relation must be between hvo terms, then there 
are two Terma here also, namely, the article possessed and the 
possessor* Moreover, if contact is defined as relation whidi does 
not connect tw^o things in their tTitii^ty{wydpya^ttitve-vit€^ito)f 
then again it would be wrong, since in the case of partless entities 
the relation of contact cannot connect the parts, as they have no 
parts. Citsukha refutes the concept of separation {tdhhdga) on the 
same hues and passes over to the refutation of number, as tw^o, 
three and the tike. 

Citsukha urges that there U no necessity of admitting the 
existence of tivo, three, etc. as separate numbera, since what we per¬ 
ceive is but the one thing, and then by a sense of oscillation and 
mutual reference (apefud-buddhf) we associate them together and 
form the notions of two, three, etc. The^ numbers therefore do 
not exist separately and independently, but are imaginatively pro¬ 
duced by mental osdllation and association from the experience of 
single objects. "Fhere is therefore no necessity of thinking that the 
numbers, two, three, etc*, are actually produced. We simply deal 
with the notions of two, three, etc* on the strettgth of our powem 
of mental assoebtion^. 

jamfttti rtt.- na; taikobhut^a H3fl buddhtr Mt^edi^^^ivahera^jQmkatvopi^patum 
dtiHJe^y-uifidifakaiua-ktxIpaifd-PoiyartJtyei^ Nnyjifm-praiedint^ p, 300, 
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Citsukha then refutes the notion of class-concept (jati) on the 
ground that it cannot be proverd dther by perception or by in¬ 
ference, The question is what exactly Is meant by class-concept. 
If it is said that, w^ben in perceiving one individual anlrmiJ we have 
the notion of a coWj and in perceiving other individual animals al&g 
we h^ve the same notion of cow, there is jaii^ then it may be replied 
that this does not necessarily Imply dtie admission of a separate 
class-concept of cow; for* just as one individual had certain 
peculiarities which entitled it to be called a cow\ so the other 
irtdividuals had their peculiarities which entitled them to be called 
COW 3 * We see reflections of the moon in different places and call 
each of them the moon, \niat constitutes the essentials of the 
concept of cow? it is didicult to formulate one univcisal charac- 
teiisdc of cows^ if one such charBcteriatic could be found, then 
there would be no necessity of admitting the clasis-concept of cow. 
For it would then be an individual characteristic^ and one would 
recogni^fc it as a cow e^^erywhere, and there would be no necessity 
of admitting a separate class-concept. If one admits a class-concept, 
one has to point out some tr^it or quality as that which indicates 
the class-concept. Then again one could not get at this trait or 
quality' independently of the chss-concept or at tite class-concept 
independently of ii^ and this mutual dependence would make the 
dehrutjon of either of diem impossible. Even tf one admits the 
class^oncept, one hjis to show what consdnites the essentials of it 
in each case^ and, if such essentials have to be found in each cascp 
then those essentials would be a sufficient justiheadon for knowing 
a cow as cow and a horse as horsey whar then is the good of 
adnutting n class-concept? Again^ even if a class-concept be ad¬ 
mitted, it is difficult to see how it can be conceived to be related 
to the individuals. It cannot be a relation of contact, identity', 
inherence or any other kind of relation existing anywhere. If dl 
class-concepts existed everywhere^ there would be a medley of all 
class-concepts together, and all thlngswouId be everywhere. Apin, 
if It b held that the dass-concept of cow exists only in the existing 
cowSp then how does it Jump to a new' cow when it is bont? Nor 
hsis the dass-concepi any pans, 30 as to be partly here and partly 
there. If each daas-concept of cow were wholly existent in i:!ach 
of the individual cows, then there tvould be a number of class- 
concepts; and, if each class-concept of cow were spread out over 
alt the mdlvidual coivs^ then, unless all the Individual cows were 
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brought together, one could not have the notion of any class- 
concept. 

Speaking of the refutation of cause CltsuMia ^ays that 

cause cannot be defined as mere antecedence {phtva-kMt^-bMvitt?&); 
for then the ass which is atwap found in the house of a washerman 
and on the back of which the washerman carries his clothes might 
be regarded as a thing antecedent to the smoky fire kindled in the 
washerman’s house and thus as a cause of fire* If this antecedence 
be further qualified as that ivhich is present in all cases of the 
presence of the effect and absent in all eases of the absence of the 
effect, then also the washerman's ass may be considered to satisfy 
the conditions of such an antecedence with reference to the fire 
m the waabciman^s house (when the washerman ia aw^ay from the 
house with hh ass, the fire in the washerman"s house is also absent^ 
and it is again kindled W'hcn he returns to his house with his 
ass). If" unconditionality (ananyutha-siddha) is further added as 
a qualt^ing condition of antecedence, even then the ass and the 
common abiding elements such as space, ether and the like may 
be regarded as causes of the ftre. If it be argued that the ass is 
present only because of the presence of other conditioning factors i 
the same may be said of seeds, earth, water, etc.* whidi are all 
however regarded as being causes for the productioii of the shoots 
of plants. If objection be raised against the p>ossibility of ether 
{af^a) being regarded as the cause of smoke on the ground of ita 
being a common^ abiding and ail-pervasive clement, then the same 
argument ought to stand as an objection against the soul (w'hich 
is an alJ-pervasive entity) being regarded on the Nyaya view" as the 
cause of the production of pleasure and pain. The cause cannot 
be defined aa that which being there the effect follows^ for 
then a seed cannot be regarded aa the cause of the shoot of the 
plants since the shoots cannot he produced from seeds without the 
help of other co-operating factors, such as earth, water, light, air, 
etc. Cause, again, cannot be defined as that which being present in 
the midst of the co-operating factors or even accessories 
the effect foUow^; for an irrelevant thing, like an ass, may be present 
among a number of co-operating circumstances, but this would 
not justify* any body calling an irrelevant thing a cause. Moreover, 
such a definition would not apply to those w'here by the joint 

operation of many co-operating entities the eff^t ii produced. 
Furthermore, unless the cause can be properly defined^ there Is 
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no way of defining the co-operating conditions. Nor can a cause be 
defined as that which being there the effect follows, and which 
not being there there is no effect (Mfi ‘sdtyabhSva epo); for 
such a maxiin b invalidated fay the plurality of causes (fire may 
be produced by rubbing two pieces of wood, by striking hard 
a^nst a or by a lens), It may be urged that there are 
differences in each kind of fire produced by the differcni agencies t 
to whidi it may be replied that, even if there were any such 
difference, it i$ imposstble to know it by observation. Even when 
differences are noticeable, such differences do not necessarily imply 
that the different effects belong to different classic; for the differ¬ 
ences might well be due to various attendant circumstances. Again, 
a cause cannot be defined as a collocation of thinga, since such a 
Collocation may well be one of irrelevant things* A cause cannot 
be defined as a collocation of different causes, since it has not so 
far been possible to define what is meant by “cause.” The phrase 
“collocadon of causes ” will thereforebe m^ningless. Moreover, it 
may be asked whether a collocation of causes be something 

different from the causes, or identical with them. If the former 
alternative be accepted, then effects would follow from individual 
causes as iivell, and the supposition of a collocadan of causes as 
producingthe effects would be uncalled-for. If the latter alternative 
be accepted, then, since the individuals are the causes of the col¬ 
location, the individuals being there, there is always the colloca¬ 
tion and so always the effect, which is absurd. Again, what docs 
this collocation of causes mean? Lt cannot mean occurrence in the 
same time or place; for, there being no sameness of time and place 
for time and place respectively, they themselves would be without 
any cause. Again, it cannot be said foai, if the existence of cause be 
not admitted, then things, being causeless, would be non-existent; 
for the Nyaya holds that there are eternal substances such as atoms, 
souls, etc., which have no cause. 

Since cause cannot be defined, neither can effect (ASrya) be 
satisfactorily defined, as the conception of effect always depends 
upon the notion of cause. 

In refuting the conception of substance {drotya) Citsukha says 
““Stance can be defined only as being that in which the 
qualities inhere. But,since even qualities are seen to have qualities 
and a substance is believed by the Naiyayikas to he without any 
quality at the moment of its origination, such a definition cannot 
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properly distinguish or deBne a substance. If a substance be 
defined in a roundabout way as that in which there is no presence 
of the absolute negation of possessing qualities {gunavattvaty- 
attt^fidvaT;4iiUtik£iT{2nata)f then also it may be objected that such 
a definition would make m regard even negation as a 

quality^ since the absence of the negation of qualitiesp being itself 
a negation, cannot esdst in a negation^. It may again be asked 
whether the absence of the negation of qualities refers to the 
negation of a number of qualities or the negation of all qualities; 
in either case it is wrong. For in the first case a substance^ which 
contains only some qualiti^ and does not possess others^ would 
not be called a substance, and in the latter case it would be 
difficult to find anything that cannot be called a substance; for 
where is the substance which lacks all qualities? The fact also 
remains that even such a roundabout definition cannot distin¬ 
guish a substance from a quality; for even qualities have the 
numerical qualities and the qualities of separateness^. If It is 
argued that, if qualities are admitted to have further qualitieai 
there will be a vicious infinite, it may be said in reply that the 
charge of vicious infinite cannot be made, since the qualities 
of number and separateness cannot be said to have any 
further qualities. Substances, again, have nothing in common 
by virtue of which they could be regarded as cuming under the 
class-concept of substances^. Gold and mud and trees are aU 
regarded as substances, but there is nothing common in them 
by virtue of which one can think that gold is the same as 
mud or tree; therefore it cannot be admitted that in the sub¬ 
stances one finds any characteristic which remains the same in 
them alM, 

Referring to qualities (gma), Citeukha deals with the dehnidon 
of gu]^ in the Vaiiefika-bhdiya of Pra^tap^da. There Pm^iapada 
defines guna M that which inheres in a substance^ U associated 
with the class-concept of substance^ is itself without any quality 

kararwH tvatya ttmmmmvrtf^r Cit^iukklf p, 176. 

* af7niHMd^‘ imkra-iak^t gu^ddtfu api pr&nttii 

katfmjp Ibtd. p. 177. 

* ietim ^h^vp^aechatu akbyuptytm ns cs 

tatmirupfntarn tshkim. IhM. p. 178. 

^ djfavy'Offi dwsvysm td onugais-pratysys^ prsmdi^am id tsima fmisrnsm^ 
npnlabhya Tnritikdm-upslobhyairt^tuisya Isukikasys tad et^dai^ Jratysm id 
pratyayd^h^dt pank^akif^djp ^^mgats-prdiydyf tipradpettib* i^. p. 179. 
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and which has no iriodon (n^An^rd)*. But the definition of a 
quaht>’ rannot involve the phrase "without equality for quality 
w still to be defined. Again, unless the ^una is properly defined, 
Its (hfferctice from motion is not known, and so the phraa^ 
“which has no motion" is meaningless. The class-concept of 
quality, again, can be determined only when the general character 
of qualities is known and the nature of dass-^concepts also is 
determined. Hence, from whatever paint of view one may look 
at the question, it is impossible to define qualities. 

It is needl^ now to multiply examples of such refutation by 
Citsukha. It will appea r from what has been adduced that Ci tsukha 
enters into detail concerning most concepts of particular categories 
and tries to show their Intrinsic impossibility. In some cases, how¬ 
ever, he was not equal to the bisk and remained content with criti¬ 
cizing the definitions given by the Naiyayikas. But it may be well 
to point out here that, though Sribar^a and Citsukha cairi^ out an 
elaborate scheme of a critique of the different categories in order to 
show that ^e definitions of these categories, as given by the Nyaya, 
are impossible, yet neither of them can be regarded as the originator 
of the application of the dialectic method in die Vedinta. Sarikara 
himself bad started it in his refutation of the Nyap and other 
systems in hia commentary on the Vfdanta-satr€a, ii" 11. 


The Dialectic of Nigirjuna and the Vedanta Dialectic. 

The dialectic of Sriharsa was a protest against the realistic 
definitions of the Nyaya-Vaiie^ika, which supposed thatall that was 
knowable was alao definable. It aimed at refuting these definitions 
in order to prove that the natures of all things are indefinable, as 
their existence and nature are all involved in mays. The only reality 
is Brahman. That it is easy to pick holes in all definitiona was 
taught long ago by NigStjuna, and in that sense (except for a 
tendency to find faults of a purely verbal nature in Nyaya defini¬ 
tions) grihar?a’s method was a continuation of Nagaijuna's, and 
an application of it to the actual definidons of the Nyaya-Vaii^ika. 
But the moat important part of Nagsrjuna’s method was de¬ 
liberately ignored by Sriharja and his followers, who made no 
attempt to refute Nigaijuna’s conclusions. Nagaiiuna's main 
thesis is that all things are relative and hence indefinable tn 
^ rap^na^ ttttvttS’l* gt^^ttakhutmbandho dfatymitiilvaM 
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themBelveSi and so there ia m way of dUcovering their essences; 
and^ since thar essences are not only indefinable and indescribable^ 
but incomprehensible as well^ they cannot be said to possess any 
essences of their own- Nagarjuna was followed by irysde^'a, a 
Ceylonese by birth, tvho wrote a serparate work on die same subject 
in 400 verses. For about two centuries after thh the doctrines 
of Nlgarjuna lay dormant^, as is evidenced by the fact that Buddha- 
ghosa of the fourth century AJi* does not refer to them* During 
the Gupta empire^ in the fifth ctntury A .Asahga and Vasubandhu 
flourished* In the sixth centtity aj 5 . the rcladvkt philosophy 
of Nagiejuna again flourished in the hands of Buddhapalita, of 
Valabhi in Surat, and of Bhavya, or Bbavavfveka^ of Omsa* The 
school of Bhavya was called Madhyamika-Sautriniika on account 
of his supplementing Nag^itjuna^s arguments with special argu¬ 
ments of his ow n- At this time the YogSetra school of Mahayana 
monism developed in the nortlii and the aim of this school was 
to shoVF that for the true knowledge of the one consciousness 
(zyESna) all logical arguments were futile. All logical arguments 
showed only their ow^n inconsistency^. It seems very probable 
that Srihar^a was mspired by tliese Yogacara authors, and their 
relativist allies from Nagaijuna to Bhavy^a, and Candraklni, the 
master commenlator on Madhyamika-Mrika. Euddha- 

pllita sought to prove that the apprehension and realtytion of the 
idealistic monism cannot be ntade by any logical argument, since all 
logic is futile and inconsistent, while BhJvaviveka sought to estab¬ 
lish his idealistic moniam by logical arguments. Candrakirti finally 
supported Buddhapalita’s scheme as against the scheme of Bhiva- 
V iveka and tried to prove the futility of all logical arguments. It was 
this M^dhyamika scheme of Candrakfiti that finally was utilisted 
in Tibet and Mongolia for the realization of idealistic monism. 

In taking up his refutation of the various categories of being 
Nagaijuna begins with the e?;amiriatton of causation. Causation 
in the non-Buddhistic systems of philcsophy la regarded as being 
production from the inner changes of some permanent or abiding 
stuff or through the conglomemtion of several factors 

or through some factors opefating upon an unchangeable and 
abiding stuff. But Nagaijuna denies not only that anything is 
ever produced, hut dso that it ia ever produced in any one of 
the above way^, Buddhapilita holds that things cannot arise 

^ Thi Cijmctpfhfi ^ Buddhiit pp. 66—67- Publahcd by the Aeadflny 

aF Seicnecd df tie US.SJl. Lcningrdd, tgi?- 
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of theinscives, since, if they are already existlngj there is no 
meaning in their being produced; if things that are existing are 
regarded as capable of being produced again, then things would 
eternally continue to be produced. BhavavivekUp criticking 
Buddhapalita, says that the refutation of Buddhaplliia should 
have been supplemented with reasons and examples and that his 
refutation would imply the undesirable thesis that^ if thinga are 
not produced of themselves, they must be produced by other 
factors. But Candraklrti objects to this criticism of Bhavavivefca 
and says tliat the burden of proof in establishing the identity of 
cause and effecr lies with the opponents^ the Simkhyists, who hold 
that view* '^Fhere is no meaning in the production of what al ready 
exists, and, if that which is existent has to be produced again^ and 
that again^ there will be an infuiite regreas. It is unnecessary to 
give any new argument to refute the Saiiikhya sat-kdrya-vdita view; 
it is enough to point out the Lncdnsistency of the Siipkhya ™w. 
Thus Aiyadeva says that the Madhyamika view has no th«Ls of 
its own which it seeks to establish, since it does not believe in the 
reality or unreality of anj-thing or in the combination of reality 
and unrealityThis was e^caetly the point of view that was taken 
by Srihar^, SrThar^ says that the VedSnlists have no view of 
their own regarding the things of the w'orld and the various cate¬ 
gories involved in them. Therefore there ivas no w^ay in which 
the Vedanta view could be attacked* The VedMta, however, is free 
to find fault with other views, and, w'hen once this is done and the 
inconsisteitcies of other positiona are pointed out, its business is 
finished; for it has no view of its own to establish. Nagaijuna 
tvrites in his Vigraita-tyarariani thus : 

When i have these {of my own to prove), 

S can coinniit mistakes just for the sake (of proving); 

But 1 have none. I cannot be accused (of being inconsistent). 
If 1 did {™Ily) cognbe some (separate) things, 

1 could then make an alfumation or a denial 
Upon the basis of these things perceived or (inferred). 

But these (separate) things do not exist for me. 

Therefore 1 cannot be assailed on such a basis®, 

^ tad 0141 Citt yaiya p^dtfo na 

uftdlambfwi tatyrt Vakhufi 

Madhyti 7 ml(a-M,yai^ p. l 6 , 

* prantya yt^di WduStt 

jeyftit iarM £t^dn& *ndhakSrah 

iort iilSy'^ Jartma bktiVtt kha/u limratai ro 

fidyoM ^ 4 rfUt‘ 4 M ahhih ydftoAz ;imjin 4 L ibid. p. 3b. 
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Candrakirti thus emphasizes the fact that it is not possible for 
the Midhyamikas to offer nmv arguments or new examples in 
criticizing any view, since they have no^'iew of ihdr own lo support. 
They cannot even prove their own afRrmations^andj if their affinm- 
dons contain any thesis, they quarrel with it also themselves. So 
the Madhyamika scheme of criticism consists only in finding fault 
with all theses, whatever they may be, and m replying to the 
countcr’^harges so far as inconsistencies can be found in the 
opponents' theses and methods, but not in adducing any new 
arguments or any new counter-theses, since the Madhyamikas have 
no theses of their own. In an argument one can only follow- the 
principles that one admits; no one can be dcFtatcd by arguments 
carried on on the basis of principles admitted only by his opponents* 

Things are not produced by any conglnmeradon of foreign 
factors or causes; for^ were it so* there would be no law of such 
produedon and anything might come from any other thing, e -g. dark¬ 
ness from lights And^ if a thing cannot be produced out of itself 
or out of others, it cannot be produced by a combination of them 
both. Again, the world could not have sprung into being without 
any cause {ahetutah). 

ITie Buddhist logicians trj' to controvert this \ietv by pointing 
out that, whatever a virnv maybe, it must be established by proper 
proof. So, in order to prove the thesis that all existents are un- 
produced, the Madhyamikas must give some proofs, and this would 
involve a further specification of the nature of such proofs and a 
specification of the number of valid proofs admitted by them* But, 
if the thesis that "all existents are unproved” is a mere asserdon 
without any proof to support It* then any number of counter- 
assertions may be made for which no proof need be shown; and* 
if proofs arc not required in one case, they cannot be required in 
the other* So one could with equal validity assert that all exlstents 
arc real and are produced from causes* The Msdhyamika answer 
to such an objection, as formulated by Candrakfrti, is that the 
Madhyamika has no thesis of his own and so the question whether 
hia thesis is supported by valid proof or not is as meaningless as 
the question regarding the smallness or the greatness of a mule's 
hom. Since there is no thesis, the Mldhyamika has nothing to 

^ M 4 dhyamik£t--^tfiti, p. j6 . Sh iliso ScclieriNtiky 7 "^ ^ 

Buddhia NanfcM, to which the euthor 1% indebted for the crtm^lntkin luid Aome 
ef Uie nuiite ruLU of the lui twq pBn.f[niphA+ 
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say r^rding the nature of valid proofs {pTiom^njt) or their number. 
But it may well be asked why, if the Midhyamika has no thesis 
of his own, shoutd he hold the proposition that all existents are 
unproduced (tm?# hhdvS mtaponn^h)} To this the M^dhyanaiia 
replies that such propositions appear as definite views only to 
ordinary people, not to the tvise. The proper attitude for the wise 
is always to remain silent. They impart instruction only from a 
popular point of view to those who want to listen to them. Their 
arguments are not their own or those which they believe to be 
right, but only such a$ would appeal to thdr hearers. 

It is not out of place here to mention that the IVIidhyamika 
school wiahes to keep the phenomenal and the real or the transcen¬ 
dental Tpiews wide apart. In the pheiiomenfll view things are ad¬ 
mitted to be as they are perceived, and their relations are also 
conceived as real. It is interesting to refer to the discussioii of 
CandrakJrti with Dihnaga regarding the nature of sense-pcrcep- 
tions. While Dinn^ urges that a thing is what it is in itself 
(sva-hk^ana}^ Candrakirti holds that, sUice rebtions are ako per¬ 
ceived to be true^ things are relatione] as well. Phenomenally 
substances exist as well as their qualities. The “thing in itself" of 
Dinniga was 21s much a relative concept as the relational things 
that are popularly perceived as true; that being so^ it is meaningless 
to detine perception as being only die thing in Itself. Candraklrti 
thus does not think tiiai any good can be done by cridcbing the 
realistic logic of the Naiyayikas, since^ so far as popular pcrceptiona 
or conceptiooa g0| the Nyav-^ logic la quite competent to d^al with 
them and give an account of them. There k a phenomenal reality 
and order which is true for the man in the street and on which all 
our linguisdc and other usages are based. Dinnaga, in ddinlng 
perception, restricts it to the unique thing in itself 
and thinks that all aasociatiom of quality and relations are ex¬ 
traneous to perceptions and should be included under imaginadon 
or inference. This however does vTolencc to our ordinary e.xperlencc 
and yet serves no better purpose; for the dehnition of perception 
as given by Dinniga is not from the transcendental point of view. 
If that is so, why not accept the realbtic conceptions of the 
Nyaya school, which fit in with the popular experience? This 
reminds us of the attitude of the Vedantists^ who on the one 
hand accepted the view-point of popular experience and regarded 
all things having a real objecth'O existence, and on the other 
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hand comidercd them fake and unreal from the tramccndentat 
point of view of ultimate reality. The attirudc of the Vedintiata 
□n this point to have been directly imp! red by that of the 
Madhyamikaa. The attempts of Srlhar^ to refute the realbtie 
definitionfl of the Nyaya were intended to show that the definitions 
of the Npya could not be regarded as absolute and true, as the 
Najyayik^ used to think* But, while the Midhyamikasi who had 
no vrew-points of their own to support, could leave the field of 
experience absolutely undisturbed and allow the realistic defini¬ 
tions of the Nyiya to explain the popular experience in any \ny 
they liked, the Vedanta had a thc&k of its own, namely, that the 
self-luminous Brahman was the only reality and that it was 
through it that everything else was manifested. The Vedinta tJiere- 
fore could not agree with Nj'iya Interpretations of experience and 
their definitions- But, as the Vedanta ’was unable lo give the 
manifold world-appearance a footing in realty, it regarded it as 
somehow existing by itself and invented a theory of perception by 
which it could be considered as being manifested by coming in 
touch with Brahman and being illusorily imposed on it. 

Continuing the discussion on the nature of causation, NS^r- 
juna and Candniklrti hold that coflocationa of causal coneJitions 
which are different from the effect cannot produce the effect, as is 
held by the Hinaytna Buddhiats; for, since the effect is not per¬ 
ceived in those causal conditions, it cannot be produced out of 
them, and, if it is already existent in them, its production becomes 
useless^ Productiem of anything out of some foreign or extraneous 
causes implies that it is related to them, and this relation must 
mean that it was in some way existent in them. The main principle 
tvhich N^girjuna employs in refuting the idea of causation or 
production in various ways is that, if a thing exists, it cannot be 
produced, and, if jt does not exist, it cannot be produced at alL 
That which has no essence in itself cannot be caused by anything 
else, and, having no essence in itself, it cannot be the cause of 
anything etee^ 

Nagaiyuna similarly examines the concepts of going and coming 
and sap that the action of going is not to be found in the space 
traversed, nor is it to be found in that which is not traversed; and 
apart from the space traversed and not travelled there cannot be 
any action of going. If it is urged that going is neither in the space 

^ M4dhyf¥rmka~lJtti^, I- 6- 
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traver^e^l nor m the space untraversed^ but In the prison who 
continues to go, since going is in him In whom there is the effort of 
going, thm this cannot be right. For, if the action of going 
is to be associated with the person who gocSt cannot be asso¬ 
ciated w'ith the space traversed. One action cannot be connected 
with both; and, unless some space is gone over, there cannot be 
a goer. If going is in the goer alone, then even without going one 
could be called a goer, which is impossible. If both the goer and 
the space traversed have to be associated with going, then there 
must be two actions and not one; and, if there are tivo actions, that 
implies that there are also two agents. It may be urged that the 
movement of going is associated with the goer and that therefore 
going belongs to the goer; bm^ if there is no going without the goer 
and if there is no goer without going, howr can going be associated 
with the goer at all? Again, in the proposition “the goer goes^" 
gacckati)^ there is only one action of going, and that b 
satisfied by the verb **goes"; what separate “gping*^ is there 
by virtue of association with which a *'goer*' can be so called? 
and, since there are no two actions of going, there cannot be a goer* 
Again, the movement of going cannot even be b^un; for, when 
there ia the motjon of going, diere is no beginning and when there 
is no motion of going, there c^not be any beginning- x 4 gain, it 
cannot be urged that “ goingmust exist, since its opposite, " re¬ 
maining at rest” (r/ftj/i), exists; for who is at rest? The goer 
cannot be at rest, since no one can be a goer unless he goes; he who 
is not a goer, being already at rest, cannot he the agent of another 
action of being at rest. If the goer and going be regarded as 
identical, then there would be neither verb nor agent« So there is 
no reality in going. Going" stands here for any kind of pasaage 
or becoming, and the refutation of going" implies the refutation 
of all kinds of passage {ntskarsana) as welL If seeds passed into the 
state of shoots then they would be seeds and not shoots; 

the shoots neither are seeds nor are different from them; yet, the 
seeds being there, there are the shoots. A pea is from another pea, 
yet no pea becomes another pea. A pea is neither in another 
pea nor different from It- It is as one may see in a mirror the 
beautiful face of a w^oman and feel attracted by it and run after 
her, though the face never passed into the mirror and there waa 
no human face in the reflected Image. Just as the e$aenceless 
reffected image of a woman face may rouse attachment in foob. 
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M are world-appeajrmcK tihe causes of out delusion snd attach¬ 
ment. 

It is needless to multiply C7iampl<^ and describe elaborately 
Nagiijuna^s method of applying hia dULlcetic to the refutAtion of 
the various Buddhistic and other categories. But from what has 
been said it may be possible to compare or contrast Nij3rjuna*s 
dial^tic vvith that of Srihai^. Neither Nigiijuna nor Sriharp is 
interested to give any rational explanation of the world-process, 
nor are they interested to give a adentihe reconstruction of our 
world-experience* They are agreed in discarding the validity of 
world-experience as such. But, while Nagiijuna had no thesis of 
his own to uphold^ Srihar^ sought to establish the validity and 
ultimate reality of Brahman. But, it does not appear that he ever 
properly tried to apply bis own dialectic to his thesis and attempted 
to show that the definition of Brahman, could stand the teat of the 
criticism of hisow^n dialectic* Both Nagaijuna and Srihar^ were, 
however, agreed in the view that there was no theory of the recon¬ 
struction of world-appearance which could be supported as valid. 
But, while 5 rlhar?a attacked only the dcBnitions of the Nyiya^ 
Nag^ijuna mainly attacked the accepted Buddhistic categories and 
also some other relevajit categories which were directly connected 
With them. But the entire efforts of SrLharsa w^ere directed to 
showing that the dehnitions of the Ny^ya were faulty* and chat 
there w^as no Tvay in which the Nyays eould define its categories 
properly. From the fact that the Nyaya could not define its 
categories he rushed to the conclusion that they were intrinsically 
indefinable and that therefore the world-appearance which wm 
measured and scanned in temis of tliose categories was also false. 
^^agaIju^a^s methods differ considerably from those of Srihai^a in 
this, that the concepts which he criricked were shown by him to 
have been intrinsically based and constructed on notions which 
had no essential nature of their own, hut were understood only 
in relation to others. No concept revealed any intrinsic nature of 
its own, and one could understand a concept only through another, 
and that again through the former nr through another, and so on. 
The entire world-appearance would thus be based on relative 
conceptions and be false* Ni^ijuna^s criticisma are, however, 
largely of an u priori nature, and do not treat the concepts in 
a concrete manner and are not based on the testimony of our 
psychotagjcal experience* The oppositions shown are therefore 
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very often of an abstract natyrc and occasionally degenerate Into 
verbalism. Hut as a rule they are based on the fundamentally 
relative nature of our ejcperienee* They are never half so elaborate 
as the criticisms of Sriharsa; but at the same rime they are funda¬ 
mentally more convincing and more direct than the elaborate 
rounda^ut logical subtleties of Stihar^^a dialectic. It cannot be 
denied that, based on the dialectical methods of Nagsijuna, 
Euddhapilita and Candrqkirti\ Sriharsa's criticisms^ following an 
altogether different plan of approach, show wonderful powers of 
logical subtlety and fineasef ^ough the total effect can hardly be 
regarded as an advance from the strictly philosophical point of 
view, while the frequent verbalism of many of hU critidsms is a 
discredit to his whole yentore* 

DiaJecticat criticisms of Slntaraksita and KamalasHn 
(A.D. 760) as forerunners of Vedanta Dialectics. 

(a) Crifictms of the Samyiya Fcrin^tna Doetrine. 

In tracing the history of the dialectical ways of thinking in the 
Vedanta it has been pointed out in the previovis sections that the 
influence of Nigaijuna and Candrakirti on Sankara and some of 
his followersj such as ^rThar^, Citsukha and others»was verj' greats 
It has also been pointed out that not only Nagaijuna and Candra- 
klrrij but many other Buddhist writeis^ had taken to cridcal and 
dialectical waj^ of discussion. The critidara of the different schools 
of Indian thought, as contained in S^taraksi^^s Taitva-samgraha 
with Kamaiaslla’s commentary Pahjika^ i& a remarkable instance 
of this. Santaraksita lived in the firsl half of the eighth century 
Ajj., and KaJnala^^Ia was probably hts junior contempo^a^\^ They 
refuted the views of KamhalSivatara, a follower of the Loyyata 
school, the Buddhist Vasumitra (a.d, ioo)» DharniatT^ta (aj>. 100), 
Gho^ka (aj>. 150)^ Buddhadeva (a.d. 200), the Naiylytka Vataya- 
yana (a.i>, 300) ^ the Mim^-rnsist §abarasv^min (a.i>. 300), the 
Sarnkhyist VLndhyasvSmm (a 3 ^)p di^ Buddhist Sahghabhadra 
(a*d. 35o)t Vasuhandhu (a.^i>. 350)1 the Sarnkhyist I^varakr^M 
(aj>, 390)* the Buddhist Dihniga (ajj. 400), the Jaina Aciryasuri 
(a.d- 478)»the Sitnkhyist Mithtsra Xciwa (a-O. 500)the Naiyayika 
Uddyotakara (a.d. 6w), the rhetorician Bhamaha (a.d, 640), the 
Buddhist Dharmaklrri (ajj. bS^)i grammarian-philosopher 
Bhartrhari (A650), the MimamsLst KumArila Bha^ (a.d* 6S0), 
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tht Jjiina Subhagopta (a.p* 700)* jht Buddhbt Yuga^na (a.p. 700), 
the Naiyayika Aviddhakama (a jj. 700), Sahkanisvamin (a.d. 700)* 
PraiastAmati ( a.d* 700)* Bhaviviktia {aj>. 700), the Jaina Patnisvamin 
(a,D- 700)1 Ahrika (a.p. 700) p Sumati (a.p^ 700)* and die Mimimsbt 
Uveyaka (a.p. 700) ^ It U nnl possible hcra^ of course, to entef into 
3 complete aTLaly:si 3 of all the criticisms of the different phtlosophera 
by Sail tarak^jta and [Camalailia- yet some of the imptirtant points 
of these criticisms itiay he noted in order to show the nature 
and importance of this worki which also reveals the nature of 
the critical thinking that prevailed among the Buddhists before 
Sahksm and by which Sankara and his foIIoivcfSp like Sdhar^, 
Citsukha or Anandajfi^nap were in all probability greatly tn^ 
flucnccd. 

In criticizing the SSmkhya views they say that, if the effects, 
the evolutes, be identical with the cause, the why should 

they be produced from die pradhano} If they are identical,then the 
cvoltktes themselves might be regarded as cause or the pfadJt^m 
as effect. The ordinary w'ay of determining cavjtsality is in variable 
antecedence, and that is avowedly not available here. The idea of 
porij^arna, which means identity in diversity, the causal scheme 
of the Sajfikhya, is also inadnussiblei forp if it is urged that any 
entity changes into diverse forms, it may be asked whether the 
nature of the causal entity also changes or does not change. If 
it does not change, then the causa! and the effect states should 
abide together in the later product, which is impossible; if it 
changes, then there is nothing that remains as a permanent 
cause; for this would only mean that a previous state ts arrested 
and a new state k produced* If it is urged that causal trans¬ 
formation means the assumption of new qualities, it may be 
asked whether such qualities are different from the causal sub¬ 
stance or not; if they are, then the occurrence of new qualities 
cannot endde one to hold the view' that the causal substance is 
undergoing transformations (p{nin§ma). If the changing qualities 
and the causal substance are identical, then the first part of the 
argument w^ould reappear. Again, the very arguments that are 
given in favour of the saf-karya-vSda (existence of the effect in the 
cause) could be turned against it. Thus, if curds, etc, already exist 

^ 'nitatdttet mtK ccllected from Dr B. Bhatt3ic:hv>'m'9 fc^rrwipnd (o 
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in the nature of the milk, then what is the meaning of their being 
produced from it? If there La no idea of productionp there is no 
idea of causality. If it La urged that the effects are potentially 
e?datent in the cause* and causal operations only actualize them^ 
then it is admitted that the effects are actually non’^ejcJatent in the 
cause* and we have to admit in the cause some speciiic character- 
istic^ brought about by the causal operadoit, on account of the 
absence of which die effects remained in the potential state in the 
cause k and that the causal operations which actually the effects 
produce some specific detemunatjons in the cause^ In consequence 
of which the effect* which was non-existent before* "is actualized; 
this would mean Uiat what was non-csistent could be produced, 
which would be against the sat-k^^a-v^a tlieory. In the light of 
the above criticisms, since according to the mi-k^rya-vibia theory 
causal productions are impossible* the arguments of Samkiiya in 
favour of sal-karya^vada, that only particular kinds of effects arc 
produced from particular kinds of causes, are also inadmissiblep 
Again* according to Sirpkhya^ nothing ought to be capable of 
being dehnitely asserted, since according to the sat^karya-vaJa 
theory doubts and errors are altv^ys existent as a modification 
of either buddhif matuis or caitanyit. Again, the application 
of all S^mkhya arguments might be regarded as futile, since all 
arguments are intended to arrivi: at decisive conclusions ^ but de¬ 
cisive conclusions* being effects, are already existent. If, however, 
it is contended thaE decisive conclusions were nut exment heforCp 
but were produced by the application of arguments, then there is 
production of what tvas non-odstent, and thus the sat^k^^a~vM& 
theory fails. If it is urged that* though the decisive conclusion 
{ttikaya) is already cxbtent before the application of the aigumen- 
tative premises, yet it may be regarded as being manifested by the 
application of those premises, the Saipkhybt msy be asked to define 
what he means by such manSfestadoit {abhhyakii). This manifes- 
tariori may mean either some new^ charactertstic or some knowledge 
□r the withdrawal of some obscuration to the comprehension. In 
the first alternative, it may again be asked whether this new 
character (wabhdtiStisaya) that is genetated by the application of 
the premises is different from the decisive conciusion itself or 
Identical with it. If it is identical, there is no moaning in its 
introduction; if it is different, no relation is admissible between 
these two, since any attempt to introduce a relation between 
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tvccj unrelated entities would bunch us into a vicious inBnite 
(ffnm7aJlAd)» It cannot mean the rise of the kno%vIedge about that 
particular object for the manifestation of which the premiaes are 
applied ■ for^ according to the sat-kSrya^vdda theory^ that know- 
l^ge is already there. Again, It cannot mean the removal of the 
obscuration of knowledge; for^ if there b obscuration. that also 
must; be ever-exbleut. As a matter of fact, the whole of the 
• teachings of Sitnkhya philosophy directed to the rbe of true 
knowledge ought to be false, for true knowledge b evef-existent+ 
and therefore there ought lo be no bondage, and therefore all 
persons should alw'aya remain emancipated. Again^ if there b any 
false knowledge, it could not be destroyed^ and therefore there 
could be no emancipation. 

^ntarak^ita and Komab^lla then urge that, though the above 
refutation of the sai-karyo-v^a ought naturally to prove the a-sat* 
(the production of that which did not exbt before) 
doctrine, yet a few w'ords maybe said in reply to the Saqikhya refuta¬ 
tion of a-sal-kSrya^vaJu. Thus the argument that that which b non¬ 
existent has no form {rujitUpydj and therefore cannot be produced b 
false; for the operation of production represents itself the eharactcf 
of the thing that is being produced . As the Satkiryavidina think tliat 
out of the same three gunas different kinds of effects may be pro¬ 
duced according to causal collocadaps, $o here also, according to the 
law of different kinds of causal forces {harono-iokti-pTOiinfyamdi)^ 
different kinds of fion-exbting effects come into being. It b 
meaningless to hold that tire Hmitaiion of causal forces is to be 
found in the pre-esbtetice of effects; for, in reality»H b on account 
of the vaiy'ing capacities of the causal forces that the various effects 
of the causes are produced. The production of various effects b 
thus solely due to the diverse nature of the causal forces that 
produce them* Tlie law' of causal forces b thus ultimately funda¬ 
mentals The name however, b a mbnomcr; for 

certainly there b no such non-existeiit entity which comes into 
being^ Productian in reality means nothing more than the charac* 
terbtic of the moment only, divested from all assodations of a 
previous and a succeeding point of time** The meaning of 
kSrya^v^Q is that an entity c^led the effect b seen immcdbtely 

* na hy aian-iti|»^^ ynd dwVfI. ^’ntu Ad/pafnAo 

kdro yod jafud' utpadyQia j|t T^rDa-iOify^roha-paflpka, p, 
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after a particiUar causal operation; and It certainly did not exist 
before this second raoment, since, if it did exist at the first moment 
of the Causal operation, it would have been perceived; it is therefore 
said that the effect did not exist before; but this should not be 
interpreted to mean that the Buddhists believed in the non-existing 
existence 0/ the effect, which suddenly came into being after the 
causal operation. 

Refuting the other Samkhya doctrines, ^ntarakslta and 
Kamala^la point out that, if an effect (e.g, curd) is said to exist in 
the cause (e.g. milk), it cannot do so in the actual form of the 
effect, since Aen miUt would have tasted as curd. If it is said to 
exist in the form of a special capacity or potency (iuftf/), then the 
existence of the effect in the cause is naturally denied; for it is the 
potency of the effect that exists in the cause and not. the effect 
itself. Again, tile Sitpldiyists believe that all sensible things are 
of the nature of pleasure and pain; this, however, is obviously im¬ 
possible, since only conscious states can be regarded as pleasurable 
or painful. There is no sense at alt in describing material things as 
of the nature of pleasure or pain. Again, if objective material 
things were themselves pleasurable or painful, then the fact that 
the same objects may appear pleasurable to some and painful to 
others would be unexplainable. If, however, it is held that even 
pleasurable objects may appear painful to someone, on account of 
his particular state of mind or bad destiny, then the objects them¬ 
selves cannot be pleasurable or painful. Again, if objects are re¬ 
garded as being made up of three j'lniar, there is no reason for 
admitting one eternal pT<ikrti as the source of them all. If causes 
are similar to effects, then from the fact that the world of objects 
is many and limited and non-eternal one ought to suppose that 
the cause of the objects also should be many, limited and non- 
etemal. It is sometimes held that, as all earthen things are produced 
from one earth, so all objects are produced from one ptifkrti\ but 
this also is a fallacious argument, ance all earthen things are 
produced not out of one lump of earth, but from different lumps. 
Thus, though it may be inferred that the world of effects must 
have its causes, this cannot lead us to infer that there is one such 
cause as the prahpti of the S^mkhyists, 
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(A) Criiscism of 

One of the chief arguments of the Naiyiyika theist^ in favour 
of the exUience of God is based on the fact that the specific forrn 5 
and shapes of the different objects in the world cannot be expiained 
except on the supposition of an mtelligent organizer or shaper- 
To this Sintaiak^ita and Kamalaiila reply that w'c perceive only 
the different kinds of visual and tactile sensible and that there 
are no further ahaped wholes or so-called objects^ which men 
fancy themselves to be perceivings It is m^ningl^ to think that 
the visual senaibles and tactile sensibles go together to form one 
whole object . WTien people say tliat it is the same coloured object, 
seen in the day^ that we touched in the night when w'e did not 
see it I th ey ate wrong; for colour sensibles or senae^data air entirely 
different Idnds of entities from tactilesen^-datap and it is meaning¬ 
less to say that it is the same object or whole which has both 
the colour and tactile characteristics. If two colour scnsibles, say 
yellow' and blue, are differentp then still more different are the 
colour sensibles and the tactile ones. What exist therefore arc not 
wholes having colour and tactile characters^ but only discrete 
elements of colour and tactile sense^dota; the combining of them 
into wholes is due nnly to false invagination. There arc no objects 
which can be perceived by the two senses; there is no proof 
that it is one identical object that is perceived by the we as well 
as touched. There exist therefore only loose and discrete sense- 
data. There being thus no shaped wholes, the suppostdon of the 
existence of God as shaper and oi^nizer is inadmissible. The 
mere fact that there are the effects cannot lead to the inference 
that there is one intelligent creator and organizer, since a causal 
inference cannot be made from mere similarity of any de^riptJon; 
there must be a bw of unconditional and Invariable connection 
{pratibandha). The argument that, since jugs, etc. are made by an 
intelligent potter, so treeSji etc. must also have been made by 
an mtelligeni creator, k faulty; for treesp etc*, are so different 
in nature from jugs, etc., that it is wrong to make any assertion 
from the former to the latter. The general Buddhisi arguments 
against the existence of any eternal entity will also apply against 
die existence of tiny eternal God. The argument diat, since a stale 
of arrest breaks up into a atate of motion or production in all 
natural phenomena, there must be an mtelligent creator, is wTong; 
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for thcM is no state of arrest in nature; all things in the world 
are moltlenta^^^ Again^ if things are happening in succession^ at 
intervals, through the operation of a causal agent^ then God also 
must be opncrating at mtcrvalfl and, by the arguments of the 
opponents themficlves^ He must have another being to guide 
His operations^ and diat another^ and that another p and there 
v¥otiJd thus be a vkious infinite* If God had been the creator, 
then everything would have sprung into being all at onee^ He 
ought not to depend on accessory assistance; for. He being the 
creator of all such accessoTV circumstances, they could not render 
Him any assistance in His creation. Again, if it b urged that the 
above argument does not hoidj because God only creates when He 
wishes, then it may be replied that, since God*^s wiU is regarded 
as eternal and one, the old objection of simultaneous production 
holds good. Moreover, since God Is etema] and since His will 
depends only on Him and Him alone, Hb will cannot be transiiorv. 
Now, if He and Hb will he always present, and yet at the moment 
of the production of any particular phenomenon all other pheno¬ 
mena are not produced, then those phenomena cannot be regarded 
as being caused by God or by His wilL Again, even If for argu¬ 
ment's sake It may be granted that all natural objects, such aa 
trees, hills, etc., presuppose intelligent creators, there is no argu¬ 
ment for supposing that one intelligent creator is the cause of all 
diverse natural objects and phenomena. Therefore there is no 
argument in favour of the existence of one omniscient creator* 

The arguments urged in refutation of pra^ti and Bvara would 
also apply against the Htanjala-Saipkhya, which admits the joint 
causality of l^^ara and prakriii for here also, prakrti md Ijvara 
being eternal causes, one would expect to have simultaneous pro^ 
duction of all effects* If it is urged that the three gi^as behave 
as accessory causes with reference to God^a operaddn, then also 
it may be asked whether at the time of productive activity (sarga) 
the activity of dissolution or of maintenance (rfAiVi) may also be 
expected m be operated, or whether a: the rime of dissolution, 
there might be productive operation as well. If it Is urged that, 
thoxigh all kinds of forces are existent in prakfti^ yet it is only 
those that become operative that take effect^ it may be objected 
that some other kind of cause has to be admitted for making some 
powers of prakj-ti operative, while others are inoperative, and this 
would introduce a third factor; thus the joint causality of purti^a 
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prakrti is also easily refuted. Again, the view that God 
produces the w'orld through kindness vs afeo false; for, had it been 
sOj the world would not have been au full of miserj'- Again^ there 
being before creation no beings, God could not feel kindness to non¬ 
existent beings. He would not have destroyed the world had He 
been so kind; if He created and destroyed the world in accordance 
with the good or bad deeds, then He would not be independent. 
Hud He beenindependent^ He would not have allowed Himself to be 
influenced by the consequences of bad deeds tn producing ntiacry in 
the world. If He created the world out of mere playful Instincts, 
then these play'ful instinetB would be superior to HUni If He 
derived much enjoyment from His productive and destructive play, 
then, if He were able. He would have created and destroyed the 
world simultaneously^ If He is not capable of creating and de- 
stroying the world simultaneously, then there is no reason to 
suppose that He would be able to do tt at intervals. If it is urged 
that the world was produced naturally by His own eJtbicnce, then 
there would be simultaneous production. If it is objected that, 
just as spiders^ though they naturally go on producing webs* yet 
do not produce them all at once, so God also may be producing 
the world gradually and not all at once, it may tlien be pointed 
out that the analogy of spider's webs is false, since the spider docs 
mil naturally produce weba, but only through greed for eating 
inaects, and its activities are detennined by such motives. God, 
however, ia One who can have only one uniform motive* If it ta 
urged that creation flows from God unconsciously, as it were^ it 
may readily be objected that a being who creates such a great 
universe without any intelligent purpose would indeed be very 
unintelligent. 

(c) RB/utsiwn of rfte Soul Theory. 

The Nyaya view of the soul, that our thoughts must have a 
know'er and that our desires and feelings must have some endty 
in which they may inhere and that this entity is soul and that it is 
the existence of this one soul that explains the fact of the unity of 
all our conscious states as the experience of one individual, is 
objected lo by Sintarakfiu ajid Kamala^lla, They hold that no 
thought or knowledge requires any further knower for its illumina¬ 
tion; if if bad been so* there would be a vicious inlinJte. Again, 
desires* feelings* etc*, are not like material objects* which would 
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require a receptacle la which they inight be placed. The so-calkd 
unity of consciousness is due to a false unifying imagination of 
the momentary ones as one. It is also well known that difFcrent 
entities may be regarded as combined on account of their fulfiUjng 
the same kinds of functions. It is knowledge in its aspect of ego 
that is often described as the self, though there is no objective 
entity corresponding to it. It is sometimes argued that the existence 
of the soul is proved by the fact that a man is living only so 
long as his vita] currenta are connected with the soul, and that 
he dies when they arc disconnected from it; but this is false, since, 
unless the existence of soul be proved, the supposition of its con-* 
nection widi vital currents as detemiJiiing life is untenable. Some, 
however, say that the self is directly perceived in experience; if it 
had not been, there would not have been such diversity of opinion 
about its existence. The sense of ego cannot be said to refer to 
the self; for the sense of ego Is not eternal, as it is supposed to be. 
On the other hand, it refers sometimes to our body (as when i say, 
“ I am white sometimes to the senses (as when I say, " 1 am 
deaf and sometimes to intellectual states, h cannot be said that 
its reference to body or to senses is only indirect; for no other per¬ 
manent and direct realization of its nature is found in experience. 
Feelings, desires, etc., also often arise in succession and cannot 
therefore be regarded as inhering In a permanent self. The con¬ 
clusion is that, as all material objects are soulless, so also are human 
beings. The supposed eternal soul is so different from the body 
that it cannot be conceived how one can help the other or even be 
related to it. ^'hua there is hardly any argument in favour of the 
soul theory of the Nyjya and VaUe^dta. 

(d) Re/aiadott of tht M^manaa TVieoj^f of the Self, 

Kumarila believed that, thougli the nature of the self as pure 
consciousness was eternal and tinchangeable, yet it passed through 
various changing phases of other feeling and volitional states. That 
the self was of the nature of pure consciousness was prm'ed by 
the fact that it perceives itself to be knower in the past and in 
the present. So the existence of the self is proved by the fact of 
self-consciousness. To this Santamfcriia and Kamalaiik reply that, 
if the self la regarded as one eternal consciDusness, then know¬ 
ledge or the knowing faculty {tmdjki) ought also to be regarded 
as similarly one and eternal; but seemingly Kum^rib does not 
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consider buddhi to be sucb. If die knowing faculty be regarded as 
eternal and one, how are the varying states of cognition, such ^ 
colour-cognition^ taate-cognsdon^ ctc*^ to be explained? If h is 
urged that, though the knowing faculty U one* yet (just as a fire* 
though it has alwaya capacity of burning, yet bums only when 
combustible substances are put in it) it only passes through 
various kinds of pcrcepdpn according as various kinds of objects 
are presented to it; or, Just as a mirror* though h has alwap the 
power of reflecting, yet only reflects when the objects are presented 
to it* so the selves are eternally consdous and yet operate only in 
connection with their specific bodies and grasp the vaHous kinds of 
sense-data, and all cognitions are forged from them(selvca). If the 
change of cognitions is due to the changing operations of the senses 
and the sense-objects, then such a cognijEing faculty cannot be 
regarded as eternal and one* If the knowing faculij' is to be re¬ 
garded as etema] owing to an experience of continuity of conscious¬ 
ness, then how can one explain the variety of cognitions? If it is 
urged that the variety of cognitions b due to the assumption by the 
cognbtng faculty of %"arious forms of objects* then how can one 
exp lain the experience of the variety of cognitions in hallucinations, 
when there are no objects? Moreover the Mlm^sist does not 
think that the cognizing faculty assumes the forms of the objects 
cognized, but believes that cognition reveals the objects tn the 
objective world and the cognizing faculty has itself no forms 
(utrd^i The fact that there may be cognitions without 

a corresponding real objective presentation proves that our cogni¬ 
tions are subjective and self-revealed and that they do not revcil 
objective entities. If it is urged that the knowing faculty has always 
the power of revealing all things, then sound-cognition w'ould be 
the Same as colour^ognition* The analogy of fire is also false* since 
there is not one fire that is constant; the analogy of the reflecting 
mirror is also false* since there La really no reflection in the mirror 
itself; one can see a reflection in a nrurroT at a particular angle, 
the mirror therefore is only an apparatus for producing an ittusorj' 
cognition. Again* the buddJii cannot be compared to a mirror as 
an apparatus for producing illusory images; for then aome other 
buddfti would be necessary for perceiving illusory images. Again, 
if the self is regarded as one and elemalt then it cannot pass through 
the varying feeling and volitional smeSi. If these states are not 
entirely different from the self, then their changes would imply 
the change of the self; and again, if they are entirely different from 
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the atifp how should their change affect ih* self? Again^ if these 
states all belong to the self and it is uiged that it is when the 
pleasurable state is submerged in the nature of the coenmon seif* 
that the painful state may arise^ it may be pointed out in objection 
that, if the pleasurable states could be submerged in the nature of 
the self in identity mth itselfp then they would be identical with 
the nature of the sdf. It is also wrong to suppose that the sense of 
self-consciousness refers to a really edsting entity corresponding 
to it. It has in reality no specific object to refer to as the self. It 
may therefore be safely asserted that the existence of the self is 
not proved by the evidence of self-consciousness. 

(e) Ri/utotion 0/ the Sdmkhya Vteto &f the Self. 

Against the Sarnkhya view of the self it is pointed out that 
the Saipkhya regards the self as pure consciousness, one and 
eternal, and that* as such, it ought not to be able to enjoy diverse 
kinds of experienc*^. If it b held that mjoyment, ete., aU belong to 
buddhi and the pvrusa only enjoys the reflections in the huddhi^ 
it may well be objected that ff the reflections in the buddht are 
identical with then with their change the ptiru^a also 

undetgoes a change; and if they are different^ the punqa cannot 
be considered to be their enjoyer. Again, if the prakrii concen¬ 
trates all its activities for the enjoyment of die puru^a, how' can 
it be regarded as unconscious? Again, if all actions and deeds 
belong to buddhi, and if baddhi be different from puru^a^ tvhy 
should the puru^a suffer for what is done by the bud^til If, 
again, the nature of pum^n cannot be affected by the varying 
states of pleasure and pain, then it cannot be regarded as an en¬ 
joyer; and, if it could be affected, it would itself be changeable. 

(/) The Re/uiatii^n e/ the Upaitifod Vkre c/ the Self. 

The Upanisadic thinkers hold that it is one eternal conscious- 
nei3s that illusorily appears as all objects^and that there is in reality 
no perceiver and perceived, but only one eternal consdousness. 
Against this view it is urged by Sintanihsita and Kamalaslla that, 
apart from the individual cognitions of colour, ta^tc, etc.^ no 
eternal, unchangeable consciousness b esperienced. If one eternal 
consciousness is the one reality, then there cannot be a dbdnction 
of false knowledge and right knowledge, bondage and emancipa¬ 
tion. 'rhere being only one reality, there is no right knowledge 
which need be attained. 
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Cff) Refuialton of thf Theory of the Pershtettce of 
£jfH/rJT^ EHtities, 

Santai^k^ita and KamalaSk point ont that the Naiyayikaa 
divide existing entities into two classes, as produced (krtaka) 
and unproduced {a-krtaka)^ and they hold that those which are 
produced are destructible. The Vitsiputriyas also similarly divide 
existing entities into momentary (e.g, ideas, sound, fiame. etc.) 
and non-momcntary (e.g. earth, sky, etc.), On this point Santa* 
ral£?ita and KamalaSla urge that whatever is produced is momen¬ 
tary, since the destructibilitj' of momentary things does not de- 
pend on any cause excepting the fact that tlicy are produced; for, 
had the dcstmctibility of such entities depended on conditions 
or causes other than ^e fact of their being produced, then the 
premise that whatever is produced is necessarily destructible would 
be fal» The Naijlyika view, therefore, that produced entities 
flepend For their destruction on other conditions, is fake. If pro- 
ntit depend for their destruction on any other 
con ihon or cause dian the fact of their being produced, then they 
must e destroyed the moment they are produced, or in other 
wof s t ey arc momentary. Moreover, destruction, being nega- 
lon, IS not a positive entity and is absolutely contentless, and on!y 
positive^entities depend on other conditions or causes for their 
pro urtion. Destruction, being negation, U not produced by any 
con dons or causes like a positive entity. Destruction therefore 
IS not genciated by any separate causal apparatus, but the very 
Ciiuses ^ 3i iq production of an entity lead also to its 
dwtracuon the next moment. Destnicdbiliiy being a necessary 
aractcfwhc of productibility, destruction cannot need the inter- 
crence o any cau^. It has also been stated above that dcstnic- 
bon IS pure negation and has therefore no characteristics which 
nave to be generated by any positive set of causes or conditions". 
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Kumalaslla and Sintarakitta urge that existence [satfva) can be 
affiimed only of tliose entities which are capable of sen-ing a purpose 
{artha^kriya-samartfta). They ui^e that entities can only serve a 
purpose, if they are momentaiy. Entities that persist cannot sen'e 
any purp^ and therefore cannot have any existence. In order to 
prove their thesis they enter into the following argument. If any 
purpose is to be served, then that can be either in succession 
or simultaneously, and no middle alternative is possible. If an 
existing entity persists in time, then all its effects ought to come 
about simultaneously; for, the complete cause being there, the 
effects must also be there, and there is no reason why the effects 
should happen in succession; but it is well known in experience 
that effects happen only m succession and not simultaneously. If, 
however, it is objected that e%'en a persisting entity can perform 
actions in succession o'lvmg to its association with successive acces¬ 
sories (kra/ni^aft safiaharaiah), then one may well enquire as to 
the nature of the assistance given by the successive accessories to 
the persisting entity in the production of the effect; is it by pro¬ 
ducing a special modiJicstion {diistiyadhS^a^ of the persisting cause 
or by independent working in consonance with the productive 
action of the peraisting entity? In the first alternative, the special 
modification may be cither identical with or different from the 
nature of the persisting entity, and both these sltemadves are 
impossible; for, tf it is identical, then, since the effect follows in 
consequence of the special modification of the accessories, it is the 
element of this spnecial modification that is to be regarded as the 
cause of the effect, and not the persbting entity. If it is again urged 
that the effect Is due to the association of the special modification 
with the persisting enti^, tlien it would be impossible to define 
the nature of such association; for an associatlDtr may be either of 
identity or of productivity (/drfdtmjwi and ffld-B/pfl//0,aiid neither 
of them is possible in the present case, since the special modification 
is recognized as being different from the persbting entity and b 
acknowledged by assumption to be produced by the accessories. 
Again, such association cannot be regarded as being of the nature 
of for thb specbl modification, being of the nature of 

an additional assistance (apakSra), cannot be regarded os being of 
the nature of inseparable inherence {samavSya), If thb special 
modification be regarded as being neither of the nature of an 
additional assbtance (upakara) nor of the nature of an essence 
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identic^ with the perBisting entity, and if h is still regarded as being 
a$s«mtcd with the persisting entity in a relation of then 

anything in the world could be regarded as being in the somffvaya 
reladon with anything else, tn the other alternative^ in which it 
is maintained that die persisting entity awaits only the independent 
working of the accessoriesp it ftujy well be asked whether the causal 
nature of the persisting entity is the same tfigether with the totalitj^ 
of the accessories as it is widiaut them? In the former die 
accessories would also be peraiBient. In the latter case, the per¬ 
sisting entity can no longer be regarded as persisting. 

Regarding the objection of Bhadanta Yogasena* that the same 
difficulties would arise in the assumption of entities as momentarj', 
f^&ntarak^ita and Kamalajlla reply that in their view' the accessories 
behave in two wap, firstly p as independent co-operation {eMrthn- 
kriya-kmid) and, secondly, as mutual help {f^aspmopokMriM). 
Thus in the first moment the dilTetent acccssory-uriita are only 
independendy co-operant, since, in one Tnoment, their mutual 
actions cannot help one another; but in the second moment, the 
effects may be regarded as being of a joint nature, and therefore 
mutually determining one another, In the production of the effect 
of the third moment. In diLs view^ though each entity opemtes 
Independently, yet none of their operations are irrelevant. They 
are all being produced and determined by the r<^pective causes 
and conditions in a beginningless series. 

The objection against the rnomentariness of all things on die 
ground that things are perceived and recognized to be the samCi 
and as persiating, is not a valid one. For the fact of persistence 
Cannot be perceived by the senses and rnuat be regarded as due 
to false imagiiiarion. All recognition is due to the opetadon of 
memory, which is almost universally recognized as invalid for 
purposes of right know^lcdge. On this point it may be argued that 
in recognition, if the miity now perceived be the same as the entity 
perceived at a previous time, then how can a cognition in the past 
comprehend an entity of the present time? If they are held to be 
different, then it is acknowledged that die entities perceived as the 
same in recognition are not really tiie same. The objector*s argu¬ 
ment that, since thin^ pass by the same tiamep they must be 
persistent is invalid; for it i$ w^ell known that even in ordinary per- 
cep Don, where a flame is knoivn to be destroyed every moment, 
and produced anew, it is still said in common verbal usage to be 
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the Mine f!ame. Thus aJI cxistliig things ntitet be regarded as 
momejitary, 

(A) Rcfaiistim of Critictmi of the Nm-pcrmanmcy 
of Entities. 

It IS objected by the Naiyiyik^s and others that, if things arc 
noomentarji', dien the theaty of karma v;DuId fail; for how can it 
be undei^rood that the deeds be performed by one^ and the fruits 
reaped by another? How, again, can it be tindcTStood that a momen- 
taiy cause which doe® not abide till the rise of the effect should 
produce the same? Agaki^ if objects arc momentary^ how can they 
be perceived by the eye? The phenomena of recognition would 
also be inexplicablep as there would be no permanent perceiver 
who would identiry the present and the past as being one. How^ 
again, would the phenomenon of bondage and of emancipation 
apply to a non-permatient being? In reply to this ^ntaia]c|iita 
and Kamab^lla say that^ j ust as a seed by means of Its Invariable 
power produces the shoots, without being supetintended by any 
conscious agent, so the inner states of a man may generate other 
states, without being superintended by any permanent conscious 
die formula (dharma’-samketa) for all production is, this 
happenings that happens"; "this befog produced, that is pro¬ 
duced.” It is through ignorance that a man cannot discern that 
all subsequent states are determined by the natural forces of the 
preceding ones and thinks of himself as performing this or that 
action or as striving for emaricipation. The true nature of things 
cannot be detemuned by the illusory ejcperience of ignorant people^ 
It IS sometinies objiscted that the part® of a seed attain a due 
constitution by assimilating nutritive elements at the second stage, 
and then again at the third stage attain a new constitution by furtlier 
accretion of neiv nutritive elements, and that therefore it cannot 
be held that the parts of the seed are entirely destroyed at the 
second stage. To this the reply of i^fintaraksita is that in the second 
moment the effect is produced in dependence on the undestroyed 
causal cfficicncj' of first causal moment; ao that the effect 
is produced by the causal efficiency of the fiiet moment, when 
the cause is rat d^troyed. The cause however perishes in the 
second moment; for, once the cause has produced the effect, it 
cannot be producing It again and again; If it did, there would be 
a vicious fotinite. It must therefore be admitted that the causal 
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efficiency of the cause ceases immctlktely after producdori^ The 
view that the effect is produced simultaneoiisly with the cause 
bhuiam is unreasonable^ since the cause cannot produce 

the effect before it is itself produced ^ again^ it cannot produce after 
It is itself produced; for then the effect also has to be acknowledged 
to be of the same nature as the cau^; but at the same moment it 
can have no ficope for its efficiency. Thus the cauae and effect 
cannot be produced simultaneously. There is no necessity also for 
admitting a causal operation as separate and diatiiict 

from the cause. Invariable antecedence is the only qualification 
of caused. If a causal operation has to be admitted for connecting 
the cause with the effect, tlien that w^ould require another opera¬ 
tion^ and that another^ and there would be a vicious infmite. If 
the causal operation is admitted to be able to generate the effect 
independently by itself^ so can the cause be also admitted to be 
able to produce the effect. The objection that, if antecedence be ad¬ 
mitted to be done the determinant of causali^-^ then the fact, that 
a thing U smelled after it is seen may also lead one to infer tha t colour 
is the cause of smell, is invalid, for the Buddhists have no objection 
to regarding colour as an accessory cause of smell. It must also be 
remembered that the Buddhists do not regard mere antecedence 
as the dchnitiDn of cause ^ hut invariable and necessary ante¬ 
cedence^. Again^ no difficijlty need be experienced in perception, 
if the objects are admitted to be momentarv" ^ for ideas mav be 
considered to have forms akin to the objects, or to be formless, but 
revealing the objects. In either case the ideas arc produced by 
their causes, and the momcntarincss or permanence of objects has 
nothing to do with their detcrmi^atiQn^ There are in retdity no 
agent and no enjoyer, but only the series of passing mental pheno¬ 
mena, Causality consists in the determination of the succeeding 
states by the previous The objection of Uddyotakam, that, if 
the mind is momentary, it cannot be modihed by deeds 

(harma), is invalid; for, b the Buddhist view, this modification 


, be Vflibha|£k» art spoken ef by flncsrnkj^ita si holduiD the neiv ihit 
lA pmduced at Che third moment. In this view the is produced 
py Im destroyed cause. 

' *■ l<Jl7a^pekt4 yal /aJ-™inJdro.4AdH'|emn. Tfllfta- 

ttnfigram, p» T77, 
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Afl j) means nothing more than the production of a neu' mtntnt 
Slate of a modified nature. There is again no pemiaiiienti perceiver 
who remembere and recognizes; it b only when in a particular series 
of conscious states, on account of the strength of a particular 
perception, such particularly modified mental states are generated 
as may be said to contain seeds of meinoryi that memory' is possible^ 
The Buddhists also do not consider that there b one person 
who auffera bondage and is liberated; they think that bondage 
means nothing more than the production of painful states due to 
ignorance and other mental causes, and that Liberation 

also means nothing more than purity of the mental states due 
to cassation of ignorance through right knowledge. 

(f) Refiilaiion q/ the Nyaya VatSesika Caifgories* 

i^ntarak^ita and Kamala^lla attempt to refute the categories of 
Substance (dravya) with its subdivisions, quality actiDn 

(Aiirma)^ generality I or class concepts (sSmanyay^ specific pecu¬ 
liarities (t?j£fefi5r)p relation of inherence and the coaoD- 

tation and denotation of words {isbdarthd). Tlib refutation may 
briefly be set out here. 

Speaking against the eternity of atoms, they hold tliat^ since no 
special excellence can be produced in eternal entitira. no conditions 
or collocations of any kind can produce any change in the nature 
of the atoms; thus, the atoms being alw^iy^s the same in nature, 
all objects should be produced from them either at onccp or not 
at alK The mere fact that no cau$e of atoms ia kaowm b no ground 
for thinking that they are causeless. Again^aubstance, as different 
from charactera and qualities, is never perceived. The refutation 
of wholea (iwayiwi), which has already been effected, also goes 
against the acceptance of substantive wholes, and so the four 
substances earth, water, air and fire, which are ordinarily re¬ 
garded as substantive—ivholes made up of atoms—also stand 
refuted. Again, it b not easy to prove esbtence of separate 
and independent time and space entities; for spatial and temporal 
determinations may well be explained as mental modifications due, 
like other facta of experience^ to their specific causes. The Buddhists 
of couree accept the existence of mnnas as an instrument separate 
from the sense-organs, but they do not admit its exbtetlce as an 
eternal and single entity* 

The refutation of substances implies the refutation of gunas^ 
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which are supposed to be dependent on substances. If the sub- 
atwces do not exists there can also be no relation of inherence, in 
which relation the jimware supposed to exist in substances. There 
IS, again, no meaning m acknowledging colours, etc., as dlfTerent 
Frorn the atoms in which they are supposed to exist. The per- 

ought to be regarded as due to mental 
modifications associated with particular cognitions. There is no 
reason for holding that numbers should stand as separate qualities. 
In a Similar manner Santarak^ita and Kamalailla proceed with the 
refutation of the other Nyiya qualities. 

•f refutation of setion {karma), they hold that, 

if aU things are admitted to be momentary, then action cannot be 
attnbuted to them; for action, involving as it does successive 
separation of parts and association of contact-points, implies many 
moments for its execution. If things are admitted to be persistent 
or eternal, then also movement cannot be explained. If things arc 
admitted to be always moving, then they wUl be in motion while 
they are perceived to be at rest, which is impossible. If things 
nature, there cannot be any vibratory movement in 
them. The main principle involved in the rehitaiion of jfiorar and 
consiste in the fact that the and karmas are r^rded 
by the Buddhists as being identical with the particular sense-data 
cognized. It is wrong, in their view, to analyse the sense-data as 
sulMtanccs having qualities and motion as different categories in- 
hermg in them. Whatever may be the substance, that U also the 
quahty which is supposed to be inhering m it, as also the motion 
whjch it is supposed to execute. 

Regarding the reftitation of class-concepts the main drift of 
Buddhist aigument h that, though the perception of class-natures 
may be suppo^d to be due to some cause, yet it is wrong to 
^ume the existence of eternal class-nature existing constantly 
10 all the changing and diverse individual membere of a clas^. 
For, howsoCTcr we may try to explain it, it is difficult to see 
mv one thing can remam constantly the same, though all the 
in viduai members in which it is supposed to exist are constantly 
changing. If class-natures are said to inhere owing to specific 
quahtin, c.g. cooking in the cook, then also it may be objected 
t, since the operation of cooking is different in each case, there 
IS no Mc character “cooking” by virtue of which the class-nature 
of cook IS admissible. Moreover, a cook is called a cook even when 
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he ts not cooking Considerations llk« these should lead any 
thin^ng ^rson to deny the ejdstence of eternal class-uatureB ' 
Reprding the refutation of specific qualities (vtfefa) it Is held 
that, if can perceive the ultimate specific qualities as dtf- 

ferwt from one another, they might equally perceive the atoms to 
be d^erent from ooe another^ if the atoms cannot be perceived 
as different except through some other properties, then the same 
may be required of the specific properties themselves, 

reaitation of jflmat'aya, or relation of inherence 
the Buddhist objects mainly to the admisaion of a permanent 
sama^ya relation, though all the individuaU in which this relation 
may be supposed to exist should be changing or perishing. It is a 
alse supposition that the relation of inhertnee, such as that of the 
cloth in the thread. Is ever felt to be, as if the one (e.g, the cloth) 
was existing in the other (threads), as the Nalyayika® suppose. 


Dialectic of Satikara and Anandajri5na. 

It is well known that Santaricarya in his commentaiy on the 
Brah7na-satra, ii. u n-iy. criticizes the atomic theory of the 
Va^e^ikas. His first thesis is that the production of an effect 
d^erent tn nature from the cause, as in the case of the production 
of the impure world from pure Brahman, can be justified on the 
analogy of even the critics of the Vedanta, the Vaiiesikas. The 
Vaiiesikas hold that in the production of the dpy-muka (amtaining 
rivo atoms) from the parantSnu {single atom) and of the catur-antAa 
(ctintaming four atoms) from the dpy.attuka. all other qualitira of 
the /lorffmoifw and the dvy~tmttka are transferred to the dw-muka 
and eaha-anuh, respectively, excepting the specific mea^un^ of 
panmandalya (specific atomic measure) and ana-hrasta (specific 
measure of the dyads), which are peculiar to pitramSita and dvy- 
anuka respectively. Thus, though ail other qualities of param&nus 
pass over to dvy-imuknt produced by their combination, yet the 
»|^cific pdtimSn4atya measure of the paramanus docs not pass to 
the tky-anukas, which are of the atttt-hrasva parimana. So also 
though all the qualities of thy-snukas would pass on io the ca/wr- 
antikas made out of their combination, yet their own specific 
(Oiu^hriuva parimaifa would not pass on to the , which 

are posst^ of their own measure, viz, the maimt pt^rimSna, 
uncaused by t\\o parirnSna of the dty-anufitu. This shows that the 
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Vai^eaikas believ'c that die parimltndaiya measure (/wnsnonff) of the 
partma^us may produce an altogether tUJlerenl measure in their 
product, die diy-antUtm, and so the anu-hrasaa measure of the 
dty~anakas may produce an altogether different measure in their 
product, the cn/«r-<OTiffciJE, vis. the mahat parimana. On this 
analogy it may be contended that the VaU^ikaa have nothing 
to object to in the production of an altogether different effect (vi*. 
the impure world) from an altogether different cause, the pure 
Brahman. If it is urged that the measure of the j^rojiTTanir cannot 
pass on to the dry-anuka only because its passage U rendered im- 
possibic by the taking possession of it by an opposite quality (the 
anu-hf(uva pornmanct), then a similar reply may be gi ven in th e case 
of the difference between the world and Brahman. Moreover, 
since, according to the Vai^e^ika theory, all products remain for 
a moment ivithout qualities, there is no reason why, when the 
dty-apuka was produced, the pdrimaridaiya measure should not 
pass on to it. At that moment, since the parimandalya measure 
did not pass on to it as did the other qualities, it follow's, not that 
the passing of the pSimandatya measure is opposed by the other 
parimdna, but that it naturally did not pass on to it. Again, it 
cannot be objected that the analogy of disstniilarity' of qualities 
(guna) cannot be cited in support of the dUsimilarity of substances. 

S^kara''8 second thesis is that the VaiSesika view' that atoms 
combine ia wrong, because,since the atoms are partless, and since 
combination implies contact and contact implies parts which come 
in contact, there cannot be any combination of atoms. More¬ 
over, since before creation there is no one who can make an effort, 
and since the contact of atoms cannot be effected without effort, 
and since the selves, bdng unconscious at that time, cannot them¬ 
selves make any effort, it is imptossible to account for the activity 
ivithout which the contact of the atoms would also be impossible. 
So the atoms cannot combine, for want of the effort needed for such 
a contact, Sankara's third pioint is that the relation of tama'cSya 
upheld by Ac Vaiie^ikas cannot be admitted; for, if to unite two 
different objects the relation of sanuni^a is needed, then savtavSyat 
being Itself different from them, would require another samm;aya 
to connect itself with them, and that another, and that another, 
and $0 on ad infinitum. If the relation of contact requires a further 
relation of samavaya to connect it with the objects in contact, there 
is no reason why samavoya should not require some other relation 
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in it$ turn, ^Agairv, if the stoins are regarded iia aKvpys operative 
^d combining, then there can be no di»olation {praiaya}, and 
If they are alsrays disintegrating, then creation would be impossible! 
Again, since die atoms poss^ the qualities of colour, etc., thev 
must be the product of some simpler causes, just as otlier object 
having qualities are made up of simpler entities. Moreover, it is 
not right to suppose that, since we have the idea of noo-ctemality 
this must imply etcmality and that therefore the atoms must he 
eternal; for, even though it implies the e-vistence of etemalJcv, it 
does not imply that the atoms should be eternal, since there ts such 
M eternal thing as BnUiman, Again, the fact that the cause of the 
destruction of the atoms is not known docs not imply that they 
are eternal; for mere ignonmee of the waj-s of destruction does 
nm imply etemaiity. .\gain, the VaUesikas are wrong m speaking 
of six different caicgoiies and yet hold that all the five other 
categones depend on substance for their existence or manifesta¬ 
tion. A substance and its quabty do not appear to he as different 
w two substances. A substance appears black or white, and this 
implies that ihequaUties are at bottom identical with the substance 
(dravydittiakata gti^atya). It cannot, moreover, be urged that the 
dependence of other categones on substance consists in their in- 
separablcness (ayuta^nddkatca) from it. This inseparablencsa can- 
not be inseparableness of space; for, when threads constitute as rh..j r 
product a piece of doth, then the threads and the cloth cannot be 
regarded as having the same space, yet, being cause and effect, 
they are to be regarded as i^Hta-siddha, or inseparable; and yet the 
whiteness of the doth b not regarded as abiding in the threads If 
inseparableness means inseparableness of time, then the two liotns 
of a bull, which exist at the same time, should also be regarded as 
inseparable; and, if inseparableness means inseparablcness of char¬ 
acter or sameness of character, then quality cannot be regarded 
as being different from substance. Again, since the cause c.xiats 
prior to the effect, it cannot be regarded as inseparable from the 
cause, and yet it is asserted by the Vai^ikas that their relation is 
one of sainavaya, since they arc inseparable m their nature. 

Sankara, however, seldom indulges in logical dialectic like the 
above, and there are only a few rare instances in which he attacks 
his opponents from a purely logicil point of view. But even here 
he does not so much criticise the definitions of the VaUe^ikss as 
point out the general logical and metaphysical confusions that 
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nesuU from some of the important Vaiiesilm theories. It is easy 
to note the difference of a criticism like this from the criticism 
of Sriharsa in his Khand<ina~kha^do'khitdya, where he uses all the 
power of his dialectical subtleties to demolish the cherished 
principles of pure logic as formulateri by the Nj-iya logicians. 
It is not a criticism of certain doctrines in support of others, but 
it is a critidam which aims at destroying the possibility of logical 
or perceptual knowledge as a whole. It does not touch any specific 
meuphysical views, but it denies the power of perception and 
inference to give us right knowledge, and it supposes diat it 
achieves its purpose by proving that the Nyaya modes of definition 
of percepdon and inference are faulty and self-contradictor)-, 
Citsukha's attempts are more positive; for he criticizes not only 
the Nyiya categories of logic, but also the categories of Vai^ika 
metaphysics, and makes some positive and important statements, 
too, about the Vedlnta doctrine itself. Snandajhina’s Tarka- 
tatt^aha is another important work of negative cH deism of the 
Vaiiestka categories and in that sense a condnuation on a more 
elaborate scale of Citsukha’s criticisms of the Vai^e^ka categories. 
The importance of the Vaii«sika was gradually increasing, as it was 
gradually more and more adopted by Vaj?nava realistic writers, 
such as Madhva and his followers, and it was supposed that a 
refutation of the Vaite^ka would also imply a refutation of the 
dualifltic writers who draw didr chief support from Vai^e^ika 
physics and metaphysics, 

Anandajn^a, also called Anandagiri, was probably a native of 
Gujarat and lived in the middle of the thirteenth century. Mr 
Tripathi points out in his introduction to Anandajfiana’s Terka- 
samgraha that Anandajnana was a spiritual head of the Driiraki 
monastery of Sankara, of which Surejvaracarya was the first 
teacher. He was a pupil of two tcachet*. AnubhDtisvariipacarya 
and Suddhlnanda, .\nubhiltisvariipikcirya wrote five works, riz, 
(i) a grammatical work catted Sofaiv&to~prakriya^ (2) a commentary 
on Sahkata’s commentaxy on Gaudapada's Mandokys-karikS^ 

(3) acommentaiyon Anandahodha Yari’sAy^-MfljtnwffAi.callcd 

Ny^fya-makaTanda-mmgToliaj (4) a commentary, called CandrikS, 
on Anandabodha's Nyaya^dipai-ah. and (5) another commentary, 
called Nibandha. on Anandabodha’s Ptamana-md!d. Nothing is 
know-n about his other teacher, Suddhananda, who b different 
from the other Suddhknanda, the teacher of Svayamprak^ of the 
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smentwnth (Mitury, author of the AAiaita-makaranda-fikd. One gf 
the moflt^dnguishcd of .Widagiri's pupila wm Akha^idinjinda, 
author of tile a coimnMitary on PniJtiiiltjnaft'a 

^anra-pSdtka-vivara^a, as he refers to him as hlmad-amnda- 
iMloAva-paitcisyatp iatofom bfuge in the fourth verse of his Taltva- 
Oipana. Anandagijl wrote a large number of works, which are mostly 
commen tones* Of these his UHv^-bhafya-tippatta, Keiu^ntftJ. 
bt^a-ttppa^, Vdkyaowanma-cydkkyS, 
f^*^l^«nMa~Mtafya~vyaJdtyana,Mdndakya^auda^^^^ 

tyakhya, TmtHriya-bhafya-fipptuK,^ Chandogya-Mi^ya-ttkS, Taii- 
t^ya-bfiSfya^^ttika-m, ^ortra^prak^fi^^ Brkad-aT4nivalia- 
bhafya-vSrfttka-flhat Briiad-aranytika-bkafyn-tiAs, isrtraAa- 
bhy .2-ttka (caUtd also A>d>a-rtr™ig«,), Gm-bhafya^wtrana, 
lajUrlhartiHa-miarana, with a cotnmentor)* called Tattra^candriim 
by Rama Tlrtha, a pupil of Jagannathidrams (lancr pan of the 
fifteenth century), and Torka-iamgraha have already b«n printed. 
But some of his other works, sudi as Upadffa-sahasri-vwrti 
^afya^tTtli.fikS, Atma-jaS^opadria-m, Stmflpo-irir^o-,rAo,’ 

I npurUprakaraiita-Uka, Padartha-iattva-nb^aya-vhaTma and 
TattvSloka, still remain to be printed. It will thus be seen 
that almost all his works are but commentartes on Sahkara’s 
^mmeniariM and other works. The Terhi-uimgraha and 
(attributed to “ jatiirdana," which was probably the 
name of Anandagiri when he was a householder) seem to be his 
only two independent works*. Of these the manuKript of the 
second work, in which he refutes the doctrines of manv oilier 
phdosophers, including Bhaakara’s paHiiamt doctrines, has. un¬ 
fortunately, not been available to the present writer, 'iTic Tmka- 
sa^grahit ts devoted almost wholly to a detailed refutation of the 
Vaiiesika philosophy. The book is divided into three chaptcre. In 
the first chapter, dealing with the criticism of substances (dWa) 
he starts with a refutation of the concepts of duality, reality 
(tefrta). existence non-existence, positivity {bhita) and 

negativitj- {abhSva), AnandojAina then passes on to a rdutotion of 
the definition of substance and its division into nine kinda 
(according to the Vaiiesika philosophy). He then cridcijtes the first 
substance, earth, and its diverse forms, as atoms {paramS^u) and 

moleeulc5(<jfi5iflp«*n),and its grosser forms and their modified states, 




Alt 
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as bodies» senses md sense-objects^ and continues to criticize the 
other substances such as Avatcr^ B re ^ airland the theory of creation 
and dissolution p time^ space+self and mafias. In the 

second chapter he goes on to the criticism of qualities {g™n), 
such as colour (ntpa)^ taste {rma), smell (^andha), touch (sparia)^ 
die effects of heal on the iransformations of objects through 
cular or atomic changes (ptlu-pUka and pithara-pdka), number 
(soAkAya), measure {panmdna)^ separateness {prthoktva)^ contact 
{samyoga), separation (vtbhSga), die nature of knowledge, illusion 
and dreams, the nature of right knowledge and its means {pramdna 
and pr^fm^)p perception {pralyoksa), inference (anumdRa), con¬ 
comitance reason {hetu)^ fallacies (Aeli? flAAdin}* eMinplcs 

(drfidnto), discu^ions, disputarions and wranglings. testimony of 
the scriptures analogy {upamam}, memo^}^ pleasure, 

pain^ wiilp antipathy (^esa)^ effort (prayaimi^j heaviness, liquidity 
virtue^ vice, etc. In the third chapter he refutes die 
notion of action , class-concept or universality the relation 

of inherence and different kinds of neg;atJonH The 

thesis designed to be proved in all these refutations is the same as 
that of Sriharsa or Citsukha, viz. that in whatsoever manner the 
VaUfegikas have attempted to divide, classify or dehne the world 
of appearances they have failed. 

The conctusion at which he arrives after this long series of 
criticisms and refutations reminds us of Anandabodha^s conclu¬ 
sions in his Nydya^makarandOfan which a commentary' was written 
by his teacher Anubhutis^'arupa Acarya, to which reference has 
already been made when Anandabodha^s views were under dis¬ 
cussion^ Thus Anandajnina says that an illusory impoaidDn cannot 
be regarded as existent (jiii); for, since it k non-existent in the sub¬ 
stratum (adkifthdftii) of its appearance, it cannot be existent any'* 
where else. Neither can it be regarded as absolutely non-existem 
for, had it been so. It would not have appeared as 
immediately perceived (aparok^a-pratui-viredhai); nor can It be 
regarded as existent and non-existent In the same object. The only 
alternative left is that the illusory imposition k indescribable Ui its 
nature^ This indescribability means that, in which¬ 

ever way one may try to describe it+ it is found that none of those 
ways can be affirmed of it or, in other wordsp that it is ind^cribable 

* omtvJ£yam AfVpyam upagiitmy'aidift iaitt'iSiifftdtR firukdrd^tdift 

pi^^-mia-nydya-hOdhoRdl, TarMu^nur^aha^. p. IJJ. 
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in each and every one of those ways^ Ncfw, since all appearances 
must have something for their cause and since that which is not 
a real thmg cannot have a real thing as its material cause (na ca 
(woitmovastu upadSnam upapadyate), and, since they are al\ in- 
descnbable m lieir nature, their cause must aJso be of that nature 
the nescience of the substratum-, 

nn. nescience («y«a«n). which is the material 

out of whi^ ail appearances take their form, is associated with 
ra man, or Bnthtiun could not be regarded as omniscient or the 
knower of all {sarta-jda) without its association with ainana, which 
IS the material stuff of the ait {the knower, the means of knowledge 
the obje^ and thejr relations)*. Everything else that appears’ 
except the ^me reaiit)-, the self, the Brahman, is the product of 
this ofiiana. This one then can «tpbin the inEnite kinds of 

appeases, and there is not the slightest necessitv of admitting 
a numberof in order to explain the diversity or the pruiality 

? 'J*he many selves are thus but appearances pro¬ 

duced by this one ajudna in association with Brah man *, It b tlj^ 
one that is responsible for appearances of the dream state as 

well as of the waking state. It is the one ojiJa/m which produces all 
kinds of diversity by its diveraity of functions or modes of opera- 
tion If there is only one realily, which through one ajdana appeam 
m all diverse forms of appearances, how is the phenomenon of 
^ff-ctmsciousncss or self-recognition to be explained! To this 
difficulty Anandajnana’s reply is that both the perceiving and the 
permivcd self are but false appearances in the antahkaram fan 
^Sairo pre^uet), and that it docs not in any way infect the one 
true ^If tvith any kind of activity. Thus there is the one Brahman 
and there IS one bcginninglcss. indescribable ajnma in connection 
with It which IS the cause of all the infinitely diverse appearances 
through which the former appears impure and suffera bondage 
as it were, and again appears liberated, as it were, through thJ 

' ytoa yow pTiskSrtiiA paro tarvatitvm itthati 

* tad^wvUiyata Tark^-iatpuTaha, p. it6 

aiiyathS Rp. I37i 138. ™ 

rAfll lAW a^a itwt^arapi fn^pradpUMKt *ta, (^n 
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realization of the Vedindc truth of the real nature of the aelf^* In 
fact there is neither bondage nor errmneipation. 

In view of the above it may be suggested that Xnondajnlna b 
following the same line of Interpretation of the relation of ^nana 
to Brahman which was upheld by Vacaapad and Anandabodha. 
^ajidajnana^s position as an interpreter of Sahkara’^s philosophy 
is evident from the number of able commentaries which he wrote 
on the commentaries of Sahkara and also from the references 
made to him by laier writers. Mr Tripathi collects the names 
of some of these writers, as FrajMninaitdap. Sesa S^rngadhara, 
VadivagKvara, Vidindra, Ramananda Sarnsv^atf, SadSnanda 
Ka^mlraka (a,p. ^ 5+7)1 Kpisjlnanda (a.i>. 1650), Malieivara 
Tirtha (Aa>* 1650) and othera. 


Philosophy of the Prakatartha-viyarana {a.o. titoa). 

The Profutf^fhii--vwara^ (as the writer himself calls it in the 
colophon of the work —prarabhyate vharanam prakafSrtham etat) 
ia an important commentary sdll in manuscript on Sahkara^s 
commentary on die Brahma-siltriif which the present writer 
had an opportunity of going through from a copy in the Adyar 
Libraryp ^ladras, through the kind courtesy of the Librarian^ 
Mr T* R, Chintamanif who is intending to bring out an edition- 
The author, however^ does not anywhere in the work reveal his 
own name and the references which ran be found in other 
works are all to its name as Praknfar or to the author of the 
PraAaf^tfia {prakaf^tha-h^a)i *tnd not to the author's personal 
name*^ This work has been referred to by Anandajn^na:^ of 
the thirteenth century (Mu^aka^ p+ 32; A>m, p, aj; Ananda- 
srama editions a.d. 1918 and 1917), and it may well be supposed 
that the author of the work lived in the latter half of the twelfth 

^ Athmiiyam ittma-UiiiTMim, l^tra ta miSdy nmrv^cyitm ^Sthtum ammta- 
muki^rn iva hh^ti; pQfam^ami> nii bim^ ^ ifi 

U^takpUim paripQr^am p&^mB^puju^Srlka-tUpct^ ttdkyiAi- 

T<iTka~ampgraha, p, 141, 

^ The colop^n of the wqrfc nms folks ws : 

jAOivdpi y^Q bahti^kMim tidHianma 
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MSh No-, 38, a7j Gtivi. MSS- Libnaiy^ Midra*. 
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cent^. He certainly preceded Rimadvaya« the atithor of the 
Vedanta-kaumudl, who not only refers to'the PraketSrtha, but 
has been large^ influenced in many of his conoeptioiw by the 
argument of this work*. The author of the latter holds that the 
indefinable maya in association with pure consciousness (rut- 
^tra-sansbandJiaa) h the mother of all enstence {bhata-prakrt{), 
Tnrough the reflection of pure consciousness In mdyS. 1 $ produced 
m'ara (God), and by a transformation of Him there arises the 
creator Brahmii, and it is by the reflection of the pure consdousne^ 
in the infinite parts of this Brahmil that there arise the infinite 
number of individual souls through the veiling and creating 
functions of the mayd. Mdyd or ojudna is not negation, but 
a positive material cause, just as the earth is of the jug 
nmdva upadSnatvdn ittrdvat). But, being of the nature of veiling 
(Svaro^otvai) and being destructible through right knowledge 
(prakSsa^fieyaiviit), It cannot be known as it is; sdll it may 
well be regarded as the positive cause of all illusions*. The well- 
known Vcdantic term waprokiUa is defined in the Prakatirtha as 
illurmnation without the cognition of its own idea (sva-iamhi- 
nairapekfena spfturanam). Tlie self 1 $ to be regarded as self- 
revealing; for without such a supposition the revelation of the self 
would beinexplicable*. The author of the Frakafartha then criticizes 
the Kumarila view of cogntdon as being a subjeedve act, inferable 
from the fact of a particular awareness, as also the Nyiya-Vaiie?ika 
and Pmb^fcara viws of knowledge os an illumination of the object 
inhering in the subject (atma-iofnavdyi oifaya-prakdio jndnam). and 
the Bhaskara view of knowledge as merely a particular kind of 
aedvity of the self; and he ultimately holds the vieiv that the mind 
oriiwHiitia a substance with a preponderance of rntri™, which has 
an illuminating nature, and that it is this imwfljwhich, being helped 
by the moral desdny (odrff^i^sahaJtrtaiTt}, arrives at the place where 
the objects stand like a long ray of light and comes in contact with 
It. and then as a result thereof pure consciousness is reflected upon 
the object,and this leads to itscognitjon. Perceptual cognition, thus 
defined, would be a mental transformation which can excite the 


* MS. tiaiuci^t copjp, p. 
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re vdation of an ohjcct^mimoJf-p^rinam/ih soMmd-vya^joJ^jnaFfiimy* 
In the case of infereiice, howevtj^p the transfoiTrtation of tn/tnos 
lakes place without any actual touch with the objects^ aud there is 
therefore no direct e^tcitation ttrvealmg the object t for the manns 
there^ being in direct touch with the reason or the Httgafis prevented 
from being in contact with the object that is inferred. There is 
here not an operation by %vhjch the knowledge of the object can be 
directly reveded, but only such a tninafonmtion of the mai^as 
tliat a rise of the idea al^ut the object may not be obstructed*. 
The author of the Prakafitrthii accepted the distinction between 
ftiayd and ajUSfui as conditioning Imara mdjfva. 


Vimuktatman (a h. laoo), 

\ imuktatmann a disciple of Avyay^tman Bhagnvat Pdjyap^dai 
\iTOte his Jffa-dJJAt probably not later than th* early years of the 
thirteenth centur)'. He is quoted and referred to by MadhusCldana 
in his Advmta^stddhi and by Ramadvaya in his Vedanta^hiiumudi 
of the fourteenth century. It was commented upon by JnSnottama^ 
the tMcher of Citsukha, and this commentarj^ is called 
rirft/Aj-t;ydA/jy 5 or Ifto-siddhUvharatta, For reasons stated eise- 
w'here Jn^ottama could not have AouHshed later than the latter 
half of the thirteenth century^ Vimuktatman wrate also another 
work, called Pramd^-vrtfi^nir^ya^ to which he refers in his 
Iffa-siddJn (MS. p. 71)^ The work has not yet been published, 
and the manuscript from the - 4 dyar Library, which la a transcript 
copy of a manuscript of the Naduvil Ma|li^p Cochin Stale, and 
which has been available to the present w^ter. ia verj- fragmentary^ 
in many parts; so much so, that it is often extremely difficult to 
follow properly the meaning of the discussions. 7110 work is 
dit^ded into eight chapters, and is devoted in a very large 
part to discussions relating to the analysis of illusions in the 
\edanta school and in the other schools of philosophy. This w'ork 
is to be regarded aa one of the four traditional Sidd/m, such as the 
^ra/wifl-jfyd//ii by Ma^^aiL3p the N^iskarmya-siddhi by Sure^vanip 

I p, S 4 , 

utwiabdHa-iOmhaitdhdtika part^fitm mono 

^iT ii cai3f td «n how Dhamimjadhi^nidn elabonted hi* Vee^niic diwry of 
jperoeptbon nad mfermu with these Aod other data marked out hy hii pre- 
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the Jffa-ttdiUii by Vimuktdtman and the Advaita-tiddki by 
MadhusQdana. Hitherto only the ?imrkat 7 nyo-siddhi and the 
Advaita-siddin have been published. The Brahiia-siddhi'is expected 
to be published soon in Madras; but as yet the present writer is 
not atvare of any venture regarding this important work. 

The worJt begins with the interpretation of a salutation made 
by the author, in which he offers ids adoration to that butbless, 
incognizable, infinite intuitive consciousness of the nature of self¬ 
joy which is the canvas on which the illusoiy world-appearance 
has been painted. Thus he starts the discussion regarding the 
nature of the ultimate reolit}* as pure intuitive consciousness 
{anubhQti). Nothing can be begtnningless and eternal, except pure 
consciousness. The atoms are often regarded as beginninglcss} 
but, since they have colours and other sense-propeitics, they 
are like other objects of nature, and they have parts also, as 
without them no combination of atoms would be possible. 
Only that can be indivjsibie which is partless and beginning- 
less, and it is out}' the intuitive consciousness that can be said 
to be so. The difference bertveen consciousness and other objects 
is this, that, while the latter can be described as the "this" 
or the object, the former is clearly not such. But, though this 
difference is generally accepted, dialectical reasoning shows that 
the two are not intrinsically different. There cannot logically be 
any difference between the perceiving principle {dfk) and the 
perceived {driya)-, for the former is utipercelved {adriyatvdt). 
No difference can be realized between a perceived and an un¬ 
perceived entity; for ail difference relates two cognbed entides. 
But it may be argued that, though the perceiver may not be 
cognized, yet he is self-luminous, and iticrefore the notion of 
difference ought to be manifested. .4 reply to this objection 
involves a consideration regarding the nature of difference. If 
difference were of the nature of the entities that differed, then 
difference should not be dependent on a reference to another {na 
uvarapa-dfffih praii-yogy-aptkfay The difference has thus to be 
regarded as a characteristic (d/iarma) different from the nature of 
the differing entities and cognized by a distinct knowing process 
like colours, tastes, etc.^ But this view also is not correct, since it 
is difficult to admit “difference" as an entity different from the 

* toMmOt ^^^tfu>7lat repa.raiiSilTtiadhhtdo 'bkvubrvah 

Adyir Jf/tt-mUhi MS. p. 5. J' J' . I • 
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^ffenng entities ; for such a differftnre would involve another dif¬ 
ference by which it is know-n, and that another and that another, 
we should Juveaninfinite regress; and the same objection applies to 
the attoiMion of mutual negation as a separate entity. This being 
»o, It IS difficult to imagine how "difference" or mutual negation 
between the pcrceiver and the peroeived can be cogntxed; for it is 
im^ible that there should be any other cognition by which this 
^ erenoc, or mutual negation which has the perceiver as one 
of its alternating poles, could be perceived’. Moreover, the self- 
iimmous perceiving power is alw-ays present, and it is impossible 
that It could be negated—a condition without which neither 
dmerena nor negation could be possible. Moreover, if it is 
admitted that such a difference is cognized, then that very fact 
proves that it is not a characteristic of the perceiving self. If this 
difference is admitted to be self-luminous, tiien it would not await 
a reference to another, which is a condition for all notions of 
difference or mutual negation. Therefore," difference " or " mutual 
negation cannot be established, either as the essence of the 
perceiving self or ss its characteristics; and as there is no other 
^y in which this difference can be conceived, it is dear that there 
IS no difference between the perceiving self and its characteristics. 

dcgaoon is defined as the non-perception of a perceivable 
thing; hut the pcrcei>ing self is of the very nature of perception, 
and Its non-percepoon would be impossible. Admitting for the 

self could be negated, how 
coUd there be any knowledge of such a negation? for without the 
self there could be no perception, as it U itself of the nature of 
perception. So the notion of the negation of the perceiving self 
anything but illusion. Thus the perceiving self and the 
perceived {drk dfiya^ cannot be differentiated from each other, 
flic diffinilty, howi^r, arises that, if the perceiving self and the 
iwroeive were identical, then the infinite limitations and differences 
at are c anicteriatic of ttie perceived would also be character¬ 
istic ® t e pcrceiver ; and there are the further objections to such 
^ ayppc^iion thai it is agdji^t aH ordiiiafy usage and experience, 
tnay be argued that the two are identicatf since they are both 


(B friO pw dfg-Ht^-oyor hhnl^ dra}fum i^kyaii 
4B fd iwiymF dr/ufy 

^'^-y^*r-Op^|^‘drfty-^tm^ara■^ 7Cpd»taram tean, 
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experienced ssmultaneously 

is tl^t. as two are experienced and not one, they cannot be 
regarded as idendcal, for in the very experience of die two 
their tUfFenuice is also roanifestedIn spite of such obvious 
contiadiction of experience one could not venture to alEmi the 
idcntitj' of the perceiver and the perceived* The maxim of 
I dentil'of the perceiver and the perceived because of simultaneous 
perception emnot be regarded as true; for, firstly, the perceiver Is 
never a cognized object, and the perceived is never self-luminous, 
secondly, die perceiver is alwaj's self-revealing, but not so the 
perceived, and, thirdly, though die ‘‘perceived” cannot be rc- 
^cd without the perceiver, the latter is always self-rcveaJed. 
There is thus plainly no simultaneity of the perceiver and the 
perceived. When a peracived object A is illuminated In con- 
Bciousness, the other objects B,C, Aete. are not illuminated,and, 
when the perceived object B is iJIuminated, A k not illuminated, 
but the consdousnesa (ronreaf) is always self-illuminated; ao no 
consciousness can be regarded as being always qualified by a 
particular objective content; for, had it been so, that particular 
content would always have stood self-tevealed*. Moreover, each 
particular cognition fe.g, awareness of blue) is momentary and 
self-revealed and, as such, cannot be the object of any other cog¬ 
nition; and, if any particular awareness could be the object of any 
other awareness, then it would not be awareness, hut a mere object, 
like a jug or a book. There is thus an intrinsic difference between 
awareness and the object, and so the perceiver. as pure awarenesa. 
cannot be identified with its object*. It has already been pointed 
out that the perceiver and the perceived cannot be regarded as 
different, and now it ta ahowm that they- cannot be regarded as 
identical. There is another alternative, viz. that they may be both 
identical and different (which ia the bhedabheda view of Bhaskara 
and Ramanuja and others), and Vimuktatman tries to show that 
this alternative is also impossible and that the perceiver and the 


* dMjmr M tafta-ihO^ m tkaiyma jw hi tf/Awtn 

drA hhentt bh^tspy ueyaft, napt Jfiyam ,aha mati ki«m 
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perceived cannot be regarded being both identical and different. 
The Upholder of the hkcd&hkeda view ig supposed to say that* 
though the pcrceiver and the perceived cannot ^ as such, be rtrgarded 
as idcndcaj, yet they may be regarded as one in their nature as 
Brahman. But in reply to this it may be urged that, if they are 
both one and identical with Braliman^ there would he no difference 
between them, ff it is argued that their identity with Brahman 
is m another form, then also the question arises whether their 
forms as pcrceiver and f^rceived are identical with the form in 
which they are identical with Braliman; and no one is atvare of any 
form of the perceiver and the perceived other than their forms 
as such, and therefore it cannot be admitted that in spite of their 
difference they have any form in which they are one and identicaL 
If again !t is objected that it is quite po^ibk that an identical 
entity should have two different fonnSj then aJso the question 
lirises whether these forms are one, different or both identical with 
that entity and different^ In the first altcmative the forms would 
not be different; in the second they would not be one with the 
^tity. Moreovexj if any part of the entity be idcndcal with any par^* 
ticubr form, jt cannot also be identical with other fonm; for tlicn 
these diffci^t forms would not be different from one another- 
and, if again the forms are identical with die entity, how can 
one distinguish the entity' (mpm) from the forms In the 

rhiTd alternative the question arises whether the entity is identical 
with one pamcular form of it and different from othV forms, or 
whether it is both identical with the same form and different. 
In the first case each form would have two forms, and these a^n 
other two forms in which they are identi cal and different, and these 
other two fottnsp and so on, and we should have infitutc regressi 
^d the same kind of infinite regress W'ould appear in the relation 
^ e^cen the entity and its forms* For these and similar reasons 
it is impo^ible to hold that the perceiver and the perceived are 
different as such and yet one ami identical as Brahman. 

If the manifold tvorld is neither different nor identical nor 
both different and identical w-ith the perceiver, what then is its 
status.^ The perceix^er is indeed die same as pure perception 
and, if it is neither identical nor different nor 
both identical xrith the manifold xvorld and different* the manifold 
w^^d must neccssanly be unsubstantial (atw^w); for, if it had any 
subsiantiality, it might have been related in one of the above three 
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wa^ of relation, But, if it is unsubstantraJ, then none of the above 
objcctiona would apply. But it may again be objected that if the 
world were unaobstatitial. then both out common otperience and 
our practical dealing with thia world would be contradicted . To 
this Vimuktatman'a reply is that, 3 ince the world is admitted to be 
made up of mSya (mUya-mrmitatTabfiyapagamat), and since the 
effects of maya canot be regarded either as substantial or as un- 
substMtial, none of the above objections tvould be applicable to 
this Wcw. Since the manifold world is not a substance, i ts admission 
cannot disturb the monistic view, and. since it is not unsubstantial, 
the facts of experience may also be justified'. As an instance 
of such an appearance whicli is neither rmtu (substance) nor 
avasiti, one may refer to dream-appcurances, which are not regarded 
as unreal because of their nature as neither substance nor not- 
substance, but because they are contradicted in experience, Just 
as a canvas is neither the material of the picture painted on it 
nor a constituent of the picture, and Just as the picture cannot be 
leprded as being a modification of the canvas in the same way as 
8 jug is a modification of clay, or as 3 change of quali^-, like'the 
redness in ripe mangoes, and just as the canvas was there before 
the painting, and Just as it would remain even if the painting 
were washed away, whereas the painting would not be there without 
the canvas, so the pure consciousness also is related to this world- 
appearance, which 2$ but a painting of on it®, 

Maya is unspeakable and indescribable {anm;aeaiilya)^ not as 
different from both being and non-being, but as involving the 
characters of both being and non-being. It is thus regarded as a 
power of ignorance {avidyS-iakit^ w'hich is the material cause of all 
objects of perception otherwise called matter 
bfiStay But, just as fire springing from bamboos may bum up 
the same bamboos even to their very roots, so Brahma-knowledge, 
which is itself a product of ignorance and its processes, destroj s 
the self-same ignorance from which it was produced and its 
processes and at last itself subsides and leaves the Brahman to 
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shmc m its outi radiance*. The functions of the yiromSiiaf, which 
f*'* , niere processes of ignorance, ajaana otavidyg, consist only 
m the removaj of obatnjctiona veiling the illumination of the sclf- 
uminous consciousness, just as the digging of a well means the 
removal of all earth that was obstructing the omnipresent sWa 
or space, t e pramUpas have thus no function of manifesting the 
» - ummous consaousness, and only remove the veiling tijSSoo^. 
t5o JJrahma-knowledge also means the removal of the last rem- 
iiatits of ignsna, after which nrahma-knowlcdge as conceptual 
knwledge, being the last vestige of aj^Sna, also ceases of itself. 

IT ^ unspeakable as aJnSna itself. 

Unhke Map^, Vimuktatnun docs not consider mridyS to be 
mc^y subjective, but regards it as being both subjective and 
obj^ve, involving within ft not only all phenomena, but all 

*he relation with which it b 
uppo»ed to ^ related to tlic pure consciousness, which h in reality- 
IxyoBd all relations. Vimuktitman devotes a large part of his work 
to tte criticism of the different kinds of theories of illusion (fehySti), 
and^ more particularly to the criticism of anrathSfshyati. These 
^ntam m^y new and important points; but, as the essential 
fram™ of these theories of illusion and their criticisms have 
alr„dy been dealt ivith in the tenth cliapter of the first volume, it is 

XI r Vimuktatman. 

pretation X T Pedantic inter- 

“"'c of the principal Vedantic topics 

emancipationT.ad 

withXr pJuralistic experience of practical life 

out iti ri. modes of approach, these may be left 

out m the present work. 


Ramadvaya (a,o, 1300), 

cflll^Xj?^*^'t of Advaj-airaraa, wrote an irnpormnt work. 

_ j in four chapters, m which he discussed in 

^iemical way nmy Vedantic problems while dealing with the 
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Lt published f 

but at least one manuscript of it is available in the Government 
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Orien^ Manu«ripr Libnuy. Madnte: this through the kindnesa 
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library of the Calcutta Asiatic Society. These are probably the 
only manuscnpis of this work knovm dU now. The date of the 
wntmg of the TOpy of the Vedofila-kauirtuih-^SJiJtvSifa la given 
by the copyist Se^anpuipha as a.d. t5i2. It is therefore certain 
that the work cannot have been written later than the fifteenth 
century. Ramadi-aya in the course of his discussions refers to 
many noted authors on Nyiya and Vedinta, none of whom are 
later than the thirteenth century, Vimuktatimn, author of the 
Ijta-suldiH, has been placed by the present author in the early half 
of the thirteenth century; but Ramadvaya ali^'ays refere to him 
approvingly, as if his views were largely guided by his; he also 
m his VeddHta-kBwmtdi^akkySna (]VIS. p, 14) r^em to 
Janardana, which is Anandajnina's name aa a householder; but 
Janardana lived in the middle of the thirteenth century; it s^ms 
tlieiefore probable that Ramadvaya lived in the fim half of the 
fourteenth centuiy^ 

In the enunciation of the Vedintic theory of perception and 
inference Ramadvaya seems to have been very much under the 
influence of dioiewsofthe author of the; for, though 
he does not refer to his name in this connection, he' repeats 
his very phrases with a slight elaboration h Just as the cbudlcs® 
sky covers itself w'ifh clouds and assumes various forms, so the 
pure coi^'ousneas veils itself with the indefinable aiidys and 
appears in diverse limited forms. It Is this ctmsciousneas that 
forms the real ground of all that is knovsu. Just aa a spark of fire 
cannot manifest itself as fire if there are no fuels as its condition, 
so the pure consciousness, which is the underlying rcaUty of aU 
objects, ^not Ulu minatethcm if there are not the proper conditions 
to help it in its work-. Such a conditioning factor is found in 
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tnenat, which i$ of the etufT of pure sattva\ on the occasion of 
scase-object contact this manm. being propelled by the moral 
destiny {adjjf^i-ksuhdham). Transforms itself into the form of a 
long ray reaching to the object itself ^ The pure consciousness, as 
conditioned or limited by the outuhkato^o {(ittitiljkofondA’tKcfntwBHi 
caitanyatTiydoe& by such a process remove its veil of acidya^ (though 
in its limited condition as individual soul this attdya formed its 
own body), and the object also being in contact with it is mani- 
fested by the same process. The two manifeatatiom of the subject 
and the object, having taken place in tlie same process there, 

art joined together in the same cognition as "this object is known 
by rne" {vrtter ubhayasoi^agttatvSc ca tad-abhivyakta-caitai:ya- 
tyapt Uithdtvnta mayeJam vidham iti samUfa~pratyayah)\ and, as 
Its other effect, the consciousness limited by the unltdikaraitti, 
transformed into the form of the process {iirtti) of right knowledge 
{pramS), appears as the ctignizer {vrni-iak^aaa-pTomairavdHtah- 
karyavacchinnas tat-pramaUiyapi vyapadisyate)'^. The objWt also 
attains a new' status in being manifested and is thus known as 
the object {karma kSrahabhivyakiam ca tat pfakdsdlmand phata- 
i:>w/:w(/fifj-AAo/r). In reality it is the underlying consciousness that 
manifests the vrtti transformation of the (Wtiihfiaranathux^^ahia 
illusorily identififid with the antahkarana (antaiikaraiut-cailanyavar 
aikyadkyasai), like fire and iron in the heated iron, it is also 
identified with the tffti transformatton of the anfakkorana, and, 
as the t7»i becomes superimposed on the object, by manifesting 
the TT«; it also manifests the object, and thus apart from the 
subjective illumination as awareness, there is also the objective fact 
of an illumination of the object (eivnn vrttt'.vyaajakam api tapla- 
yah-^nda-ny^tna tad-ekafam wSptam trUhad-vifoya-prakafyat- 
mana fompadyatt)*. The moments in the cognitive process in 
perception according to Rimadvaya may thus be described. The 
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^w-objcct contact offera an occasion for the moral destiny 
{adrfta) to aur up the stttalikarmia, and. as a. result thereof, the 
Oft^o^htrana or nund is transformed into a particuJar state called 
^th. The pure consdouancss underlying thcfl;j/aAAa™awa3 lying 
dormant and veiled, as it vren, and, as soon as there is a transfor¬ 
mation of the antahkarana into a trlti, the consciousness brightens 
up and overcomes for the tnument the vcii that was covering it. 
The ijtti thus no longer veils the underlying consciousness, but 
serves as a transparent transmitter of the light of conscioustieM to 
the object on which the vrtti is superbnposed, and, a* a result 
thereof, the inject has an objective manifestation, separate from 
the bnghtening up of conscioueness at tlie first moment of the 
ir[ti transformation. Now, since the tyWi joins up the subjective 
brightening up of consciousness and the objective iJlumination of 
the object, these two are joined up {mmitefa^praiy&ya) and this 
resuJts in the ct^ition “this object is known by me ”j and out 
of this cognition it is possible to differentiate the knower as the 
uoderJying consciousness, as limited by the antahkarona as trans- 
foimed into the ty/fj, and the known as that which has been 
object!veh- iJluminaled. In die VedSuta-paribh^s we hear of 
three consdousneascs {caitanya), the pramdtr-emtanya (the con¬ 
sciousness conditioned by the enttAkarana), the pritmoijta^caitattya 
(thesame tonsciousncssconditioncd by ihetyf/i of xhttariliAkfira^a), 
and the vifaya-caitai^'a (the same consciousness conditioned by 
the object). According to this pcnxptton iprotyakia) can be 
charactcriaed either from the point of view of cognidon {jUStta- 
gata-pratyaksatca) or from the point of view of the object, both 
being regarded as tw'o distinct phases, cognitional and objective, 
of the same perceptual revdadon. From the point of view of 
cognition it is defined as the non-distinction (oMerfo) of the 
pramdna-caifttttya from the vift^'a-caitanya through spatial super- 
imp^ition of the tr«i on the object. Pcrcieption from the point 
of view of the object {vift^a-gata-pralyakiatva) is defined as the 
non-distinction of the object from the pramatr-eattanya or the 
percciver, which is consciousness condidoned by the atttaj^karana, 
T^is latter view', viz. the definition of percepdon from the point of 
view of the object as the nen-disdnedon of the object from the 
con^jousness as limited by aattdikara»a(ghafadfr anta^ra^a- 
i^chiFma-caitaijydh/tedak}, is open to the serious objection that reaJIv 
the non-disdnedon of the object (or the consciousness conditioned 
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by the foitaifkaraaa — antahkarastoKacclmtia-caitiaiyd) but with the 
cc^tioa [promS^-caitaaya or VTiti-caitanya) ; for the cognition 
or the vfiti intervenei between the object nnd the percetver, wd 
the object is in immediate contact with the vrtti and not ivith the 
jMsrceiver {antahkafa^avacchiniia‘<ait<uiyay That this is so is also 
admitted by IDhannarftja Adhvarindra, son of Ramak^na Adhvarin, 
m his SikhS-fnani coramentary on the Ved&ata-paribhafS*, But he 
tries to justify Dhatmaraja Adhvarindra by pointing out that iie was 
forced to define x:i(^'a-guta-pfatyakfatva as non-distinction of the 
object from the subject, since this view was taken in Prak^tman’s 
Vkarana and also in other traditionaj works on Vedinta*. ThU 
however seems to be an error. Kor the passage of the Vivaratia to 
which reference is made here expounds an entirety different view*. 
Ji sa^’s there that the perceptibility of the object consists in 
its directly and immediately qualifying the cc^niUonal state or 
sense-linowledge That other traditional Vedantic inter¬ 

preters entirely disagreed with the Wewof Dbanmrija Adhvarindra 
is also evident from the account of the analysis of the perceptual 
process given by Ramidv'aya. Rimadvaya says, as has just been 
pointed out, that it is the illuminated cognitive process, or the 
trlri, that has the subject and the object at its two poles and 
thus unites the subject and the object in the complex subject- 
predicate form "this is known by me," The object is thus 
illuminated by the vgrtti, and it is not directly with the subject, but 
With the vrtti, that the object is united. Dharmaraja Adhvarindra 
himself raises an objection against his interpretation, that it might 
be urged, if in perception there was non-distinction of the 
object from the subject, then in perceiving an object, e,g. a book, 
one should feel “ I am the book,” and not “ I perceive the book : 
in reply to such an objection he saj's that in the perceptual process 


yyd off yjfyotvt (dtv 

g^fj^er vifayaiya praty^tnwfi latfNltri vifttynrf^pi^atram 

tatra totre ca lOiflpradOyiiaihpramatf^MtAin^ta vimv 
^yoktu-taJifa^tWttMtulhaiiad nuifr vAtmii. ^Mff.j)urw aa Veddnla-Mri- 
p. 75, Bombay, iQix^ Vcnlrntnih-ojn Prtsa, 
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bctwenodic conacmusncBs underlj-mg 
the objected the consciouaness iimJerlying the perceiver, and this 
non-dtstinction, being non-rebdonal. does not imply the assertion 
^ a rtJatmn of identity resulting in the notion "I am the book*’t 

tb b“ w, but it is hardly an answer to the objection 

^at has been nn^d. It is true that the object and the subject are 
both but impositions of avufya on one distmctionless pure con- 
s^ouaness; but that feet can hardly be taken as an expisnation of 
the vanouB modes of experiences of the complex world of sublcct- 
object expenen^. The difference of the Ved^tic view of perception 
^ expounded in the Po^a-p^ika-tivarmia, from the Buddhist 
Idealism (vijnona-T^(t} consists in this, that, while the Buddhists 
did not accord any independent status to objects as outside the 
i^d^ or p^^epts, The Vedanta accepted the independent mani- 
testotion of the objects in perception in the external world*. Them 
ta thus a distini^on betiveen visional percept and the ofajecti but 
tJiOT m aJ^ a direct and imniediate connection betucea them and 
It IS this immediate relationship of the object to its awareness 
that wnstil^res the perceptivity of the object {it^ovadhdnena 
sa/^id^upadAtla aparokfaia vib^aiya-^Vitoranu, p. 50), The 
object IS revealed in perception only as an object of awaiUess 
whei™ the awareness and the subject reveal themselves directly 
and immediately and not as an object of any further intuition or 
u^cre^ (prtm^'am harmatvena apsrokfam pramSir-pramitl pun&r 
^parok^t k^*ah$n na karmatay^\ 

Theview^s of the however, cannot be regarded 

as original m any sense, since they are only a reflection of the ex* 
position of tile subject in Padmapada's P^a-padm and Pmka- 
Fanca-pSdika^vhara^. The development of the w-hole 
theory of perception may be attributed to the Padca-psdikd- 
CTtwitjw, since all the esaential points of the perceptual theorv'can 
be traced m that work. Thus it holds that aJI the world objects 
are veiled byurt^yfi; that, as the antiiAkara^a is trenaformed into 
states by auperimposition on objects, it is iUuminated by the 
imderlymg consciousness; and that through the spatial contact with 
the objects the veH of the objects is removed by these amah- 
karana transformations; there are thus two illuminarions namelv 

* pp 
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of the antohkijrma transformiticif^ (called 17W1 m the Vedanfa- 
kaurrtudl, smd VeMnfa^pmi&h^d and pure con&clQuancss) t lo 
die question that^ if there were umiy of the coi\$ctotisjie^ 
underlying the object and the eonaciousness underlying the atUak^ 
korana (i.e. the subject) and the coosciouanm underlymg the 
antnhkaraiia modification (or trf/i), there would be nothing to 
explain the duality in perception (c.g^ **I perceive the book/* and 
not *'l am die hook/' and it is only the latter form that could 
be expected from the unity of the three consciouancsses)^ Praka- 
Atman’s reply is that,, sinoe the unity of the object-consciousness 
with the ^WjA^^ti^a-cunsciouaneas (subject) is effected through 
tlie modification or the tfiti of the and, since the 

arftohkiirom U one with its the vfiti operation is rightly 
attributed to the tmtohkorami as its agent 1 and this is illuminated 
by the consciousness underlying the oniahkarana resulting in the 
perception of the knower as distinguished from the illumination 
of object to vvhich the operation 0/ the ry^ff is directed in spatial 
superimposition—the difference between the subject and the 
object in perception is thus due to the difference in the mode or 
the condition of the with reference to the subject and the 
object V. This is exactly the mterpretation of the VedSttfa-’koumadi^ 
and it has been pointed out ^bove that the explanations of the 
Vfiimta-paribh^a are largely different therefrom and are in all 
probabili^ inexact* As this unity is effected between individual 
subjects (consciousness limited by specific ontahhafi^as) and 
individual objects (consciousness lii^ted by spectRc 
materials constituting the objecta) through the erttf, it can re&ult 
only in revelation of a particular subject and a particutar object 
and not in the revelation of aU subjects and alJ objects** This has 
been elaborated into the view that there is an infinite number of 
iijfltfM-vciISi and that each cognitive iiluniination removes only one 
ajfiana corresponding to the illumination of one object®. But this 
also is not an original contribution of Ramidvav'a, since it was 
also propounded by his predecessor AnandajfiSna in his Torki^^ 

^ Sm p, 70^ and pp. 256-259- 

BenAreip 1902. 
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samgraha and by others^ The upshot of the whole discusaion is that 
on the occasion of a cognitive operation of the mind both the mind 
and the cognitive operation become enlivened and illuminated by 
the indtveUing pure conBCJouaness aa aubjecusonsciousness and 
awMcness. and through contact with the cognitive operation the 
object also becomes revealed not as a mere content of a^vareness, 
hut 1^ an objective fact shining forth in the extemaJ world. 
Cognition of objects is thus not a mere quality of the self as kno wer, 
as the Nyaya holds, nor is there any imm^iate contact of the self with 
the object (the contact being only through the cognitive operation) \ 
the cognition is also not to be regarded as unperoeived movement, 
modification or transformation of the self which may be inferred 
from the fact of the enlightenment of the object {j^atU)t as 
Kumariln held, nor is the illuminatian of the object to be regarded 
mere form of awareness without there being a correapunding as a 
objective entity {vi^ayShhivyaktiT nSma v^iiane tad-aiwollekha- 
matram na baiuT-itiiga-nlpasya vijASit3bhwyaptih),9s is held by the 
Buddhist subjective idealista. The cognitive operation before its 
contact with the object is a mere undifferentiated awareness, having 
only an objective reference and devoid of all specifications of sense 
characters, which later on assumes the sense characteristics in 
accordance with the object with v^hich it comes in contact. It 
must be noted, however, that the cognitive operation is not an 
abstract idea, but an active transformation of a real sattva stuff, the 
mind {antulfkarana)^. iiince in the continuous perception of the 
same object we have only a rapid succession of cognitive acts,each 

* ihnJr^' li th4t rhtrft £i on infinite number of Uw d/F7^a-rVcil|; oi tOOQ 
U lhm ii [he H»rntii:t. the ^-etl a Aanoved «id ibe cpbjeet 14 illu- 

mirmEed; the next mameiiit t 3 >ere ix Jii^in an covefTtn:!? the object^ and 

there w ibe contnctp and iiitim-iniiiFjiri in of tlw objecf.|. end 

ihui tbeire u vicq' luccewicin of And d>cir rrmoi^ziiaip sa the pefceptian 
of ihe objeci i^ntdnqcs in tiriw. On ricoautit of ibe mpidity of thU luceeuidn 
it U nol possible lo notlise it ca 
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diapcUmg m inteUettual darkness enfalding object before its 
illuminatioat there is no separate perception of time as an entity 
standing sport from the objects; perception of time is but 
the perception of the succession of cognitive acts, and what is 
regarded as the present tkoe is that in which the successive time- 
moments have been fused together into one concrete duration: it 
is this concrete duration^ which is in reality but a fusion of mo- 
mcntaiy' cognitive acta and awarenesses^ that jb designated as the 
present dme^. According to Ramadvaya the definition of per¬ 
ception would not therefore include the present time as s separate 
element over and above the object as a separate datum of per¬ 
ception ; for Ws view^ denies time as an objective entity and regards 
it only as a mode of cognitive process^ 

Ramadvaya^s definition of right knowledge is also different 
from that of DhnrmarSja Adhvarindra. Rlmidvaya defines right 
knowledge {praina) as experienco which does not wrongly represent 
its object (yath&thdnti&havfd^ pramS)^ and he defines the instru- 
rnent of right knowledge as that w^hich leads to it“. Verbally this 
definition is entltely different from that of Dharmaraja Adhvarindrar 
w ith whom the ^’o conditions of pram^ or right knowledge are 
that it ahotild not be acquaintance with what was already known 
(muidhigati]) and that it should be uneontradicted^* The latter 
conditionj howevert seems to point only to a verbal dliTerence from 
RJmfldvaya*3 defimtion; but it may really mean very much more 
than a verbal difference. For^ though want of contradiction 
(Dharmarija Adhvarindia's condidon) and w^ant of wrong repre¬ 
sentation (Ramadvaya's condtdon) may mean the same thingj yet 
in the former case the definition of truth becomes more subjective 
than in the latter case; for w^ant of wrong representation refers to 
an objective correspondence and objective certainty. An awareness 
may wrongly represent an object, but yet may not be found 
Contradicted in the personal history of one or oven many observers. 
Such a definition of truth becomes very relative ^ since its limits are 
not fixed by correspondence with its object. Considering the fact 
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that the Vedanta speaks nf a rca] spatial supenmpesitlon of the 
modification of the imtithkaroifa (which Is its cognitive operation) on 
the object, a Vedinta definition of troth might weU be expected to 
be n^tic and not sobjeem-istic or relativnstic. The idealism of 
the V^anta rrats content in the view that, however rcaJistic these 
cognitive relations to objects may be, they are impositions and 
appearances which have as their uJtimate ground one changeless 
consciousness. The definition of ftama by R^m^dva^'S as an 
awareness which does not give a nnrong representation (yath^tha- 
fjoWmw) of objects could not be found faulty because of the fact 
that according to the Vedanta all dual experience of the world was 
false; for, though It rvas ultimately so, for all practical purposes 
it had a real existence, and Ramadvaya refers to the l^pa-addki [o 
justily his view on this point. 

As to the other point, viz. that a pramd must always be that 
which acquaints us with what is unknown before {anadhtgata), 
Ramadvoya definitely repudiates such a suggestion t. He says that 
it often happens that we perceive things that we perceiv'ed before, 
and this makes recognition possible, and, if we dmy that these are 
cases of right knowledge, we shall have to exclude much tliat is 
universally acknowledged as right knowledge. Also it cannot be 
conceived how in the case of the continuous perception of an 
object there can be new qualities accruing to the object, so as to 
jusdJy the validity of the consciousness as right knowledge at every 
moment; nor can it be said that the sense-organs after producing 
the right knowledge of an object (which lasts for some time and 
is not momentfliy) may cease to operate until a new awareness 
IS produced. There is therefore no justification for introducing 
arndhigatatva as acondition of perception. Turning to the difference 
between perception and inference, Ramidvaya says that in inference 
the inferred object docs not form a datum and there is no direct 
and immediate contact of the tintahkarana with the inferred object 
(e.g, fire). In inference the antahkarana is in touch only with the 
reason or thcA’rt^o (e.g. smoke), and through this there arises {iiAgSdi- 
bala-tohdiiSkarolIekha-mdtrem) an idea in the mind (e.g. regarding 
the cxistenee of fire) which is called inference^. 

* pTaiaHnani Hi tad aldronr. VedinlA-haamudt, MS. copy. 
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On the subject of the self-validity of knowledge {svatatj- 
pr^anydj Rtmadvayn does not, like Dharmajijidhv^rlndta^ 
include the absence of defects in the defintdon of 

si^atah-pr^^ya. It may well be remembered tliat Dharmarija 
Adhvaifndra defines validity (pr^dnya'l of knowledge as an 
ness that characten^i!^ an object ao it is (toihait tat-pra^draka- 
j^dnafvam)^ while self-validity {svaiali-prdmany a) defined as the 
acceptance by the underlying eoEtsdousneas of this validity in 
accordance with the e^act modes of the awareness (of which the 
ipTilidity' is affijTned)^ and in accordance with the C3cact objective con¬ 
ditions of the awareness^ in absence of any defects^, llamidvaya, 
however I closely follows Kumlrtla^s view of the self-validity of 
knowledge and defines it as that which^ being produced by the 
actual data of that cognition, docs not contain any element which 
is derived from other sources^. Later knowledge of the presence 
of any defects or distorting elements may invalidate any cognition; 
but* so long as such defects are not knowTi, each cognition is 
valid of itself for reasons sunilar to those held by Kumarik and 
already discussed^. In this connection Ramadvaya points out that 
our cognitions are entirely mtemal phenomeiU! and are not in 
touch with objects, and that^ though the objects are revealed 
outside, yet it is through our own internal conditions, merit and 
demerit, that they may be perceived by us*. 


Vidyaranya (a.d. 1350). 

f n addition to the Seirva-darianasamgralia Madhava wrote two 
works on the Sankara Vedinta sj-stem, viz. P'^ivarana-prameya* 
samgraha and Pa/lcadasi ; and also Jivan-ntukti-vivcka. Of these 
the former is an independent study of Prakliatman^s Pan^^-pddikd- 
wTOfflM, in which Madhava ekbomtes the latter's arguments in hb 
own way. Hk other work, Pancadak, k a popular compendium 
in verse- Both these works attained great celebrity on account of 
' do^bhM’^ Mali rvditaya v^tti- 
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their clear and forcible atyle and diction. Yidyirtnya 13 reputed 
to be the same as Madhava. brother of Siya^ia, the great Vedic 
commentator. He was a pupil of $ankar 3 mnda, who had written 
some works of minor importance on the Upan^ada^. 

Vidyaranya in his PancaJait repeats the Vharana view of the 
Vedanta, that, whether in our awakened state or m our dreams or 
in our dreamless condition, there is no moment when there is no 
consciousness; for even in dreamless sleep there must be some 
consciousness, as is evident from the later remembrance of the ex¬ 
perience of the dreamless state. The light of consciousness is thus 
itself ever present without any change or flickering of any kind. 
It should therefore be regarded as ultimately real. It is aelf- 
lominous and neither rises nor sets^. This self is pure bliss, because 
nothing is so much loved by us as our own selves. If the nature 
of self had been unobscured, we could not have found anv enjov— 
ment i n sense-objects. It is only because the self is largely obscured 
to us that we do not rest content with self-realization and crave 
for other pleasures from sense-objects. Maya is the cause of thb 
obscuration, and it is described as that power by which can be 
produced the manifold world-appearance. This power (Mf/), 
cannot be regarded cither as absolutely real or as unreal. 
It is, however, associated only with a part of Brahman and 
not with the whole of it, and it is only in association with a part 
of Brahman that it transfonns itself into the various elements and 
their modifleations. All objects of the world are thus but a complex 
of Brahman and maya. The existence or being of all things is the 
Brahman, and all that appears identified with being is the maya 
part. Maya as the power of Brahman regulates all relation and 
order of the universe. In association with the intelligence of 
Brahman this behaves as an intelligent power which is responsible 
for the orderliness of all qualities of things, their inter-relations 
and interactions*. He compares the world-appearance to a painting, 
where the white canvas stands for the pure Brahman, the white 
paste for the inner controller {aatoryimitC)^ the dark colour for the 
dispenser of the crude elements (satrStman} and the coloration for 

* BhUvUtlrtlui And hw Wachrr VId>aHrt{iA ika were tenefaen of Vidvflrflnn. 
Vidj.’Jmoyii thus »eniia to hmw Iwid three reachcim, Bhfifiir ‘Flrtha^ Vidyi Tlrths" 
ifid SankdiflnwidA. 
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the dispenser of the concrete element! world {vfrdf\ and all the 
figures that are manifcated thereon are the living beings and other 
objects of the world. It is Brahman that^ being reflected through 
the assumes the dSvci^ forms and characters. The false 

appearance of individual selves is due to the false identification 
of subjectivity—a product of wdja—with the underlying pure 
consciousness—^Brahman* %ldj'Sranya then goes on to describe 
tlie usual topics of the Vedanta, which have already been dealt 
with. The chief and important feature of Vidyaranya^s PuncsdaJf 
is the continual repetition of the well-established Vedantic prin- 
dpies in a cleaXp popular and attractive way, which is very helpful 
to those who wish to initiate thetr minds into the Vedantic tvaya 
of self-realiiiation^. Hk VivoFana^pmmiryii^mmgrahd is a more 
sdiolady work? but, as it is of the nature of an elaboration of the 
ideas contained in which has generally been 

follow'ed as the main guide in the account of Vedanta given in this 
and the preceding chapter, and there being but few' ideas tvhich 
can be considered as an odgiruil contribution of Vidyaranj^ to the 
development of Vedantic thought, no separate account of its con¬ 
tents need be given here** Tht Jivon-mukti-tdv^kd^ the substance 
of which has already been utiLiaed in section ry of chapter X, 
volume I of the present work, is an ethical treatke, covering more 
or less the same ground as the Noi^harmya-siddhi of Sure^vara. 


Nfsirphaarama Muni (^o. 1500), 

Nrsimh^rama Muni (a.d. 15^) ^ of Girvanendra 

Sar^^ati and Jagannithiimma and teacher of Nirayaniirama, who 
wrote acommenuuy on his Shtdif^hikkdfo. He wrote many works, 
such as Advoita-dfpik3,Advaka-pQfTca-rQttto,Advait^^^ 
Adimio^z}dda^ Bh^da-dhifdeSra, Vdtdrambha/taj Veddnia-lattva- 
viv^tuit, and commenutnes on the Samk^fpu^soririikd and 


«mililcritari» cm tht Vrid- 

pr^^itra by NiiolidiAi Si-amiti, Tdrp^xi-bodMnt by Rfimakiinfl ind 
ifiDthtr MfniDEnlflry by ^adAiiimdii. It ji tradidonilly h^Unvcd that [he P^pfeia- 
WM written jointly by VidyAnoym ind BhUniTf Tlrtha. XUcdadlse Sv^min 
pmnti Dut in hji VFiti-prabkdkar^i that Vidyftneyi waa Juthar of the firn ten 
of 1 ^ and BhiimU Tinhj nf the other five. fUaittk^feUt 

howEin of hi* oomnienUiTy on the seventh chapter, ^ttdhutca 

Ibai chapsertD BhirmuTfrcha , end ihn hte in mth the other tmdition thai the first 
ill cn^im were written by Vtd>1tri^ya nnd the other nine by Bhlmittfnhi. 
tic ■!» wrote ftnnther work on ihr I "iVviraniT, caJled VnranMifpany^. which 
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pSiiika^fit;arana,ai\kd Tattva-bodhinl and Pa^a^pStfiM-vitarma- 
prakaiika. Nfsii^iirama was very well reputed among his con¬ 
temporaries, but it docs not seem that he introduced any ncnv H e n * 
into the Vedanta. He is more interested in emphasizing the fact 
of the identity of Brahman with the setf and the illusory character 
of the w'orld-appearance than in investigating the nature and con¬ 
stitution of mSyS and the way in which it can be regarded as the 
material stuff of wDrld-appearance. He defines the falsehood of 
world-appcamnce aa its non-existence in the locus in which it 
appears {pratipannop3iSiai> ahh3t>a~pratiyogilt!aY. ^Vhen a piece of 
conch-shell appears to be silver, the silver appears to be existent 
and real (Mf), but silver cannot be the same as being or existence 
{na tarad mJaia-ivarBpam m/). So also, when we take the world- 
appearance as exiatent, the world-appearance cannot be identical 
with being or existence; its apparent idcntificatiDn with these is thus 
necessarily false*. So also th e appearance of subjectivity or egoistic 
characteis in the self-luminous self is false, because the two are 
entirely different and cannot be identified, Nreimhiifania, however, 
cannot show by logical arguments or by a reference to experience 
that subjectivity or egoism (aJiamhara^ which he also calls aniah- 
karana or mind) is different from self, and he relies on the texts of 
the Upantfada to prove this point, w'hich is of fundamental im¬ 
portance for the Vedanta thesis. In explaining the nature of the 
perceptual process he gives us the same sort of account as is given 
by his pupil Dharmaraja Adhvatindra in his Vedanta-peribhofa^as 
described in the tenth chapter in the firet volume of this work*. 
He considers the self to be bliss itself (sukha-rijpa} and does not 
admit that there is any difference between the self and bliss (m 
cStma sukhSn na bhidyatry. His definition of tyfia/ui is the samp 
as that of Citsukha, viz. that it is a beginningkss constitutive cause, 
which is removable by true knowledge'^. There is thus practically 

’ V'ntdnla.lativa^vit?cka,^.Il. 7^r/’<ifuAi'r,ral.lCKV,May I 903 ,ThAW«tfcIua 

tim imtwjtvit conuneolariMim. Tatttia-vivtJut-dlpaiia, and oncctltMt Taitna. 

tiveka-dlpana^aiJiya by Bhanojl' 

' Vnianla.btttl'O^Dit^efia, p. tS- 

* anlabf'‘»afa-t7ltyS ghatOfocchimatit foitanyiim UpiHlkfy<flt fWj 
aBtaflMarat^SiiaetM»ma‘f)taUfvaithiram-eailanyaymf nututa thatv* 

bhtd^ bhiiTnaycr ^bh£dopal^/li~ia^nfland^^en^ bhmaly oMnfo iiy antahkara- 

Bac^^ee/tl^llar^raita^t^rl^ya vifsy/!ltfihna~tJid-aMinkdiia-^:aittu^^aiy^bhtda^:ddd)iy~ 

9rtMam tjttrr rntganmtipp HtryflM. Ibid. p. aa. 

* /hid. p. 19, 

* OHddfy upiliifnatvf iatt jnana-mwtriywit mhhiia^ptapa^pjdam- 

OFQhma^gocofam rtw iMd. p* 4J, 
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no new Line of argument in his presentation of the Vedanta* On 
the eide of dialectical argumcnt$i in his attempts to refute "‘differ- 
ence ” {bhtda) in his Bheda-dlnkkSni he anticipated by his great 
predecessors Sriharsa and Citsukha* 


Appaya Dik^ita^ (a.o. 1550)^ 


Appaya Dik^ita lived probably in the middle of the sixteenth 
century^ as he refers to Nrsinih^rania Muni, who lived early in 
that century% He was a great scholar* w^cll-read in many branches 
of Sanskrit learning, and wrote a large number of works on 
many subjects. IIU grandfather was Acirva Dlk^ita* who is said 
to have been famous for his Scholarship from the Himalayas to 
the south point of India i the name of his father "Was Rangarija 
jVIakhindra (or simply R^|a Makhindm}* There is, however, 
nothing very noteworthy in his Vedantic doctrines^ For, in spite 
of his scholarship, he was only a good compiler and not an original 
thinkeri and on many occasions where he had opportunities of 
giving original ^dews he contents himself with the views of others. 
It is sometimes said that he had two different religioiis views at two 
different periods of hk life, Saiva and the Vedanta. But of this one 
cannot be certain; for he was such an all-round scholar that the 
fact that he wrote a Sarva commentary and a Ved^tic comrnentarv 
need not lead to the supposition that he changed his faith. In the 
beginning of his commentary Siv&rka-m&m-dlpika on Srikan^ha"$ 
Saiva commentary' to the Srahtna-mtra ho says that, though the 
right interpretation of the Brahma-^^it^a is the monistic interpre¬ 
tation, as attempted by Sadkara and others, yet tlie d^irc for 
attaining this right wisdom of oneness arises onlv 

through die grace of Siva* and it is for this reason that Vyasa in 
his Brahma^sOtra tried to establish the superiority of the qualified 
Brahman Siva as interpreted by Srikanthicirya. Tlib shows that 
even while writing his commentaiy on SdiuiJit}^^''^ Sawa-bha^a 
he had not bat respect for the monUtic mterpretatbns of Sankara, 
and he was somehow able to reconcile in his mind the Saiva 


doctrine of qualified Brahman (sagu^a-hrahma) as Siva with the 
Sankara doctrine of unqualified pure Brahman« It is possible» 


He ifw raJted Appxyyn Dlk^itm and AA'ndhAni Yejvl, nnd he Hiudicd 
Lcf(ic (frtrAa) n'lih MqJJlIndnu See cmlophon. td AppDVd Dlkiiti** 

mnuncntjiri' on the NySya-^nddk^nf<ir‘maMjarf of JanakfuAtlui AVjtiar- 

nddfidnia-m&^'oFUvydkky^ {MS.}, 


*’3 Appaya zig 

however, that hh sympathies with the monistic VedsUtu, which 
pt the boning were only luk^vami. deepened widi age. He 
Mys m his SwSrka-mtmiHttpika that he lived in the reign of King 
Cmnafemma (whose land-grent tnacriptians date from Sadaiiva, 
maharaja pf Vijayanagare, A.O. 1566 to 1575; vi<fe Hultaach, 5 ./! 
Interiptio^f voL i), under ivhose orders he wrote the iSivSrka- 
matii-dtpika CDmmentaiy on Srikaritha's commentary. His grandson 
Nilakagtha Diksita says in hU Siva-il/^ova that Appaya Diksita 
lived to the good old age of seventy-two. In the On'eataf Histiiticai 
Manuscripts catalogued hy Taylor, vol. 11, it is related that at 
the request of the Pindya king Tirumalai Nayaka he came to the 
Papdya country in a ji. 1626 to settle certain disputes behvecn the 
Saivas and the Vaisnavas, Kalahasti-iararia-Sivtnanda Yoguidra, 
in hia commentary' on the Afm^pana-stata, gives the date of 
Appaya Dik^ita’s birth as Kali age 4654, or A.n. 1554, as pointed 
out by Mahaitiahopadhy 4 ya Kuppusvami Sastri in his Sanskrit 
introduction to the &fa-lflarnacat Since he lived seventy-two 
years, he must have died some time in 1626, the very year tvhen 
he came to the Pandya country. He had for hts pupil Bhaf^ojt 
Diksita, as is indicated by hk own statement in the Tantra- 
sidtlhanta-tppika hy the latter author. Bhaitojl Diksita must there¬ 
fore have been a junior contemporaty of Appaya Diksita, as 
is also evidenced by his other statement in his Tativa-fcaitstubka 
that he w rote this worit at the request of King Ketadl-Vchkatendra, 
who reigned from 1604 to 1626 (vide Hultzsch's second volume 
of Reports OH Sanskrit Maatuenptsy^ 

It is said that Appaya Diksita wrote about four hundred 
works. Some of them may be mentioned here: Adtidia-ttiniaya, 
Catur-mafa-sdra-samgraiia (containing in the first chapter, called 
Nyaya-mukt^'atl, a brief summary of the doctrines of Madhva, 
in the second chapter, called Nt^-mayitk/ia-malika, the doctrines 
of Ramanuja, in the third chapter the decisive conclusions from 
the point of \*iew* of Srlkaniha's commentary called Nova-tnam- 
mala and in the fourth chapter, called A'<rya-iH(r/^<wr, decisive 
conclusions in accordance with theT,-iew^ of Sahkaracarya); Tattva- 
maktm'atlf a work on Vedanta; yyakaraaa-vSda-nakiatra-m^ii, 
a w'ork on giammar; PilTvottara-mlmd^d-vSda~rmltfatre-ma!a 
(containing various separate topics of discussion in Mlmlmsa and 

3.. * ^ MiihAii)il»pidb)ay« Kuppuivjinti Sum's introduction to ilic A™. 

Sriraii^ani^ 1911^ 
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Vedanta) I Ny^a^rokfU-manty a conuncittary on the Brahma-^tra 
following the monistic lines of SahkM^- V'edmtM-kalpa-torji- 
parfrttohi a commentary cm Amall.nanda'^s VedSttia-kalpa-iaru, 
a commentary on Vacaspati^s Bhdmuti commcntaTy; Siddhanlo- 
leia-samgr^tho^ a collection of the views of different philosophers 
of the monistic school of SahLara on some of the most impornnc 
points of the Vedanta, without any attempt at harmonizing them or 
showing his own preference by reasoned arguments»and comprising 
a number of commentaries by Acyutiiktfn^iinda Urtha {Kfftto- 
iomkdra), Gahgidhar^dta Sarasvat! (Stddhanto-bindu-ifhira)t 
Ramacandra Yajvan {GodhArtha-prakdidjt Vi^vanitha Tirthaj 
Dharmaya Dlksitn and others; Swarko-mani-dlpikM, a com¬ 
mentary on Sdkai)|ha^s B&wa-bk^^a on the Bnikmo-siliro ; 
korn3mrfa\ ^wo-purSno-tdiftasatx^-khandonal 

Swdd'caita-nirnayo i ^ii^onandii^Iiihafi-candrikaf a conunentary on 
Sankara's ^tvananda-tohirrii Sivarcana-combikdi Sivotkarja-can- 
drika-; Si^ttutrfa-manjan \ Sok-a-koIpa-drutfta\ Siddhonto-raind- 
kora^^ M&dfwa-mitkhii-bha^a^ an attempt to show chat Madh’^^a^s 
interpretation of the Brokma-sHtra is not in accordance with the 
meaning of the texts of the Upani^ds; Rdmdntija-mato-k^iand&no l 
RSmdy(ma-idtparya~nirnaya\ Rdmdyano-tdipffrya-s&mgrohai Rd- 
mdyaito-bhdraf&^sdm-samgraho; Rdmdyona-sdro\ Rdmdyma^sdra^ 
sa^aJia i Rdmdyima-$Mr4i-stava\ Mimd^ddliikiiTiina^mdiil Upa~ 
krama^pardkratno, a short ^llmirtisa work; Dhormn-itifwtM^isa^ 
paribkd^X Ndma-samgra/ia-mdlikd; Vidhi-ras^yana; Fidhi-rmd- 
yanopojlvanJ ] Vrtii-iidrftiha^ a short work on the threefold mean- 
ings of words; Kfivolaydnofidoj a work on rhetoric on which no less 
than ten commenmnes have been written; w^ork on 

rhetoric; Jayolldsa-nidki, a commentary on the Bhdgat^ata-purdna; 
Yadm^dbhyiidm^a-flkd^ a commentary on Venkata's YMovd- 
bkyudaya; a commentary on the Prab<^ho-condtodaya ndtokn.eic. 


Praka^nandn (ad. 1550—1600). 

It has been pointed out that the Vedanta doctrine of monism 
as preachtd by Sankara could not shake off its apparent duality in 
association with urayd, which in the hands of the later followers 
of Sankara gradually thickened into a positive stuff through the 
evolution or transformation of which all the phenomena of w^orld=* 
appearance could be explained. TThc Vcdintists held that this mdyo^ 


Prokaidnanda 12,1 

though it adhtred to Brahman and spread it$ magical creations 
thereon, was unspeakable, mdescribable. indefinable, changeable 
and unthinkable and was thus entirely different from the self- 
revealing, unchangeable Brahman. The charge of dualism against 
such a sji’stem of philosophy could be dodged by the teachers of 
Vedanta only by holding that, since Brahman v,-aa the ul timate reality, 
maya was unreal and illusory, and hence the charge of duality 
would be false. But vrhen one considers ihat is regarded as 
positive and »the stuff of the transformadona of world-appearance, 
it is hardly intelligible how it can be kept out of consideration 
as having tio kind of existence at all. The positive character of 
wuya as being the stuff of all world-appearance has to be given 
up, if the strictly monistic doctrine is to be consistently kept. 
Almost all the followers of Sankara had, however, been inter¬ 
preting their master’s view s in such a way that the positive exist¬ 
ence of an objective world with its infinite varieties as the ground 
of perceptual prtseniadon was never denied. The whole course of 
the development of Vedanta doctrine hi the hands of these Vedinta 
teachers began to crystallize compactly in the view that, since the 
variety and multiplicity of world-appearance cannot be explained 
by the pure changeless Brahman, an indcfinahlc stuff, the trtayS, 
has necessarily to be admitted as the ground of this world. 
Prakiiananda was probably the ffrat who tried to explain VedMta 
from a purely sensationalistic view-point of idealism and denied 
the objective existence of any stuff. The existence of objects is 
nothing more than their perception {drffi). The central doctrine of 
Prakasananda has already been briefly described in chapter x. 
Section 1 j, of volume 1 of the present work, and bis analysis of the 
nature of perceptual cognition has already been referred to in a 
preceding section of the present chapter. 

Speaking on the subject of the causality of Brahman, he says 
that the attribution of causality to Brahman cannot be regarded 
as strictly correct; for ordinarily causality implies the dual reladon 
of cause and effect; since there is nothing else but Brahman, it 
cannot, under the circumstances, be called a cause. Nescience 
(tretdy^), agaui, cannot be called a cause of the world; for causality 
is based upon the false notion of duality, which is itself the out¬ 
come of nescience. The theory of cause and effect thus lies outside 
the scope of the Ved^ta fk^’a-kStana-vaJiisya veJanta-bufdr- 
bhotattat)^ When in reply to ffie question, "w'hat is the cause of 
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the world?” It 13 said that nE^cietice (ajniStta-^]it^nAly\ want of 
knowledge) is the cause, the respondent pimply wTints to obviate the 
awkivard silence* The nature of this nescience catinotp how^ever, 
be proved by any of the pramSnos; for it is like darkness and the 
prammas or the valid ways of cognition are like light, and it is 
irnpossifale to perceive darkness by light. Nescience U that %vhich 
cannot be known except through something eUot by its relation 
to something else, and it is inexplicable in itselfj yet beginriinglcss 
and positive^ It will be futile for any one to trj^ to understand it 
as it is in itself. Nescience is proved by onc*s own conaciousness i 
so it b useless to a$k how nescience is proved. Yet it is destroyed 
when the identity of the self with the immediately presented 
Brahman b realised. The destruction of nescience cannot mean 
its cessation together with its products, as Praka^tman holds in 
the Vivarana'f for such a defimtion would not apply,, whether 
taken simply or jointly . Prakaiananda^ therefore, define it as the 
conviction, following the realization of the underlying ground, that 
the appearance which was illusorily imposed on it did not esbt. 
This view b different from the anyaiha^khyati view, that the sur- 
mbed appearance was elsewhere and not on the ground on W'hich 
It was unpDsed; for here, when the underlying ground ig imme¬ 
diately intuited, the false appearance absolutely vanbhes, and it 
is felt that it was not there, it b not an>nft'here* and it will nm be 
anytvhere; and it is ihi,s conviction that is technically called hadha. 
The indchnability of nescience is its negation on the ground on 
which Jt appears ^Fattpafinop^dhuu tttsedha^pT&tlyogiiTani)^ This 
negation of all else excepting Brahman has thus two forms t in one 
form it is negation and in another form this negation, being in^ 
eluded Within ^"all else except Brahman/" b itself an iilusDry 
imposition^ and this btter form thus is itself contradicted and 
negated by its former form - Thus it would be wrong to argue thai^ 
since this negation remains after the realization of Brahman. It 
tvould not itself be negated, and hence ii w'ould be a dual principle 
existing side by side with Brahman^ 

True knowledge b opposed to false knowledge in such a way 

* adkyniynmiSntzrft kdiiilTayt nSitliimicaymj'a oitM rUpadi^i-^ 

ymn ^kiam h^dhatmakam Hparam ialra aJkyaiyiimiSmitv€n& 

bddhatv^na vi^ayaSrpam itr mdimdirayo dy'^irihah ca 

Compare also BhJmttd on Nlni Dlk^lta icmii 

^ wtwifr dTRumH-fiit frufn the S« hii ccmimmn.ry 

The ParnUtf 1890, p. loS,. 

Howci-er^ia not by wiy mrani 1 new conmbutkin «f PraknAOniuida. 
thujeitmlOMwotcithea^c thiuginliw Tsttva-dtpikdimhoc^ed 
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that, when the former dawTJs, the latter is dispelled altogether. An 
objecaon is ^metimes raised that, if this be so. then the person 
who has realized Brahma knowledge will eeasc to have a bodilv 
existence f for bodily existence is based on illusion and all illusion 
rn^tjp-aniah when true knowledge dawns. And, if this is so, there 
will be no competent Vedanta teacher. To this Praka^ananda 
replite that, even though the Vedanta teacher may be himself an 
illuso^ production, he may all the Same lead any one to the true 
path, just as the Vedas, which are themselves but illusory products, 
may lead any one to the right path‘. 

On the subject of the nature of the self as pure bliss {Svasda) 
he differe from SarvajMum Muni's view that what is meant by 
the atatement that the self is of the nature of pure bliss is that there 
13 entire absence of all sorrows or negation of bliss in the self. 
Bliss, according to Sarvajnatma Muni, thus means the absence 
of the negation of bliss {an-ananda-vyavrtti-matram mandittvamY. 
He differs also from the view of Prakiifitnian tliat amnda, or bliss, 
means the substance which appears as blissful, since it is the object 
that we really desire. Prakliatman holds that it ia the self on 
which the character of blissfulness is imposed. The self is called 
blissful, because it is the ground of the appearance of Hmfulness. 
\Miat people consider of value and desire is not the blissfulness, 
but that which is blissful. PrakSiananda holds that this view is not 
correct, since the self appears not only as blissful, but also as pain¬ 
ful, and it would therefore be as right to call the self blissful as 
to call it painful. Moreover, not the object of blissfulness, which 
in itself is dissociated from blissfulness, ia called blissful, but that 
which is endowed with bliss is called blissful {viM^tosyaiva atumda^ 
^ddrlfuitvSi)*. U blissfulness is not a nature] character of the self, 
it cannot be called blissful because it happens to be the ground on 
which blissfulness is illusorily imposed. So Prak^ananda holds 
that the self is naturally of a blissful character. 

Prak^sanantla taises the question regarding the bdiolderof the 


p, u rollewa: •*iaraffijm itpi tbro^nnnita jonfHwfc 
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p^tt^pfidhitu m^iha-prahyagiriMm. CompOn* abo VeddnlB^parBh^f^^ pp, 210 
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Madhuiadfflilii freely uied thLi dfsJSnidi^n in hh 
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* SiddhdfUii-mukidv^. 77ie Piindii. p, 
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experienced duality and that it is Brahman who has this 
experience of duality; but» though Brahman alone exists^ yet there 
is no actual modificatjon or transformation (ponnama) of Brahman 
into all its experiences^ since sudr a view would be open to the ob¬ 
jections brought against the aUeniiitivc assumptions of the whole 
of Brahman or a part of it. and both of them would land us in 
impossible consequences. The vivaria view holds that the effect 
has no reality apart from the underlying ground or subsunce. So 
vivofta really means oneness with the substance, and it virtually 
denies all else that may appear to he growing out of this one sub- 
siance^ The false perception of world-appearancc thus consists in 
the appearance of all kinds of characteis in Brahman, which is 
absolutely characterless(7T^r£7AdrfAd)^^i saprakarakatte^ia hhwdlij. 
Since the self and its cognition are identical and since there is 
nothing else but this self^ there is no meaning in saying that the 
Ved^ia admits the vivaria view of causation; for^ strictly speakings 
there is no causation at all {vivariniya bi^-vyntpaiii-pTayojana- 
taya)K If anything existed apart from self^ then the Vedaniic 
monism would be disturbed^ If one looks at m accordance 
with the texts of the Vedas, will appear to be an absolutely 
fictitious non-entity (/KCfAa)^ like the harems horn; if an attempt is 
made to interpret it logically, it b indefinable (amrvacaniya), 
though common people would alwaj's think of it as being real 
PrakSiananda thus preaches the extreme view of the 
Vedanta, that there is no kind of objectivity that can be attributed 
to the world, that u^oja is absolutely non-existent, that our ideas 
have no objective substratum to which they correspond, that the 
self is the one and only ultimate reality^ and that there b no 
causation or creation of the world. In thb %iew he has often to 
fight with Sarvajnatma Muni, Prakai 3 tman, and with others who 
developed a more realbtic ooncepdon of ttiifya transformation; but 
jttvas he who, developing probably on the lines of Mandana, tried 
for the first time to give a consistent presentation of the Vedanta 
from the most thorough-going idealbtic point of view. In the 
colophon of hb work he saj's that the essence of the Vedanta as 

pNifi iraAmapaA /ng&i 

ornwm'laHf (Jnmidam tadJ. 

I 1., ^ ParkHz^ p, 

tycifiafttrvafmaya m city itfiJw nidhd 

jflO'J tnhhir bttd/udfy ifitum^ytitiJi(tiJai-Iau)tikid{s. 
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prea^ed by him la unlutown to hi$ contemporaries and that k 
was he who firet thoroughly expounded this doctrine of philo- 
»phy . Prak^nands wrote many other works m addition to his 
such as TSrS-bfuikti.t^aAgim, 

tan&a.raja-filui, Maha^la/ipnl-paddhati and Sri^vidyS-paddfuiti 

and this Ehow^ that, though a thoroughgoing Vedantist, he was' 
re igious y attached to tantrn forms of worship, Nani Diksita 
wrote a commentary on the Muktsvah, called Siddbanta-pradipikS 
at a ttme when different countries of India had become pervaded 
by the disciples and disciples of the disciples of Prakiiananda* 


Madhusudana Sarasvatl (*.0.1500)^, 

MadhufiCdana Sanmati, who was a pupil of VUvedvara Saras- 
vatJ and tacher of Punisottama Samsvati, in all probabiUtv 
fiounshed in the first half of the sixteenth century. His chief 
w^ are redofita-kaJpa-laliJia, AdvaHa-tiddbi, Adtaita-maSiaH 

Adraita-ratmi^r^imn, Alma-bodha-fikS. Amnda^mimdakini 
^^a'ft^fha!itnmka,Presthafia.bheda,Bhakti^famanya.mrilpa^^^ 
Bf^g^ad.gita-gQdhSrtha-dlpM, Blu^avud-bkakH- rasSyana 
Bliagmota -purS^a ^prathama - ihka - vyaki^a, Veda- stuti- itkd 
SSndiiya-satra-m,^astra.siddhSHta-ieia-fikS, Samhepa-iartToka- 
sSfa-ta^aha, SiddhSuta-tattva-hindu, Hari-m^akhya His 
most important work, however, is hU in which he 

tries to refute the objections raised in Vyisatlrtha's NySyamrta* 

* aji^am udhsmAiimimk 

tarn yanmr iWyfljp PrakSiarmAtiam 

RSndJiU Fi^^fyt in hi* editiDn of M»dhmOdiiii*'» Fr<tiiijd 
Stisijwti fhM >W WM * Bmfdi by birth. Hi* pupj( PUitnotiM^Sat^^fl 
nnimmtaijon iht StddhSnta-Htf^u.pJta reWto Ba^bhutni B^nieSfv* 
fomimte pujnl of bu, wd Pai^triv orgub Uat, Bhitfidryfl bo BaiHii 
•um^t bid fiace hi* pupU wa* h Bcngili, he Xi 

a It H Abo pouiied out that in e funilv geneeWy (Kuta-bailnkd\ nf 

of Farideur. Ben55»], M^ihinOdaiiW ftthrr Teiid 

Xrtfjri* who hid four Km*—IrlnltCiA rnHuw.- j yiile 
y^anda NyAyicflr^-i, Kiiiiidi|M[ay^ and ViglM CcMvlmin nf tit' 

pajMrtBi»t dcuilt of M^uAfkluw't philogoph^ di^octici will Iv ^ 

jn die t,«anen. of the phiki«phy of 5 

’*“* *" wnnwtkui w,th M«thu*ild«M-, diicuMk^tSS 

iSHtimeiiiarie*. Aihmifa-siddky-vpaiiyam 
Bfhat-flfia, and L^hu-eaiidrftid, by Bnduninmd* Saiwvatl. 
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againat the mcinistLc Vedinta of Sankara and his followers. 
Materials from this book have already been otilked in sections 6| 
7, S, 9 and 10 of the tenth chapter of the prcMnt work* More will 
be utilised in the third volume in connection with the controversy 
betn^een Vyisatirtha and MadhusQdana, which is the subject- 
matter of Adt^aiia-siddhi. Madhumidana'a Siddhdttia-bindM does 
not contain anything of importance, cKcepting that he gives a con¬ 
nected account of the perceptual procesSt already dealt with in the 
tenth chapter and aUo in the section Vedantic Cosmology of the 
present volume. His Advaiia-ratna-rak^ana deals with such subjects 
as the validity of the Upam|ads^ the Upani^ds do not admit 
duality; perception does not prove the reality of duality; the 
dualit>' involved in mutual negation is false; indeterminate know¬ 
ledge docs not admit duality; duality cannot be proved by any 
valid means of proof, and so forth. There is pmcticalij nothing 
nei^v in the work^as it only repeats some of the important arguments 
of the bigger work Advaita-nddlu and tries to refute the view' of 
dualists like the followers of Madhva^ with w'hom Madhtiaildana 
was in constant controversy. It b unn.o:essary, therefore, for our 
present purposes to enter into any of the details of tltb work. It b, 
however, interesting to note that, though he was such a conhrnicd 
monbt in hb philoaophy^ he was a theisi in his religion and 
followed the path of bhakii^ or devoBon, aa is evidenced by his 
numerous works promulgating the bhakti creed. These works, 
however^ have nothing to do with the philosophy of the Vedanta, 
with which we are concerned in the present chapter* Madhusudana's 
VfdSnta-kaipa-latika was written earlier than his Advaiia-tiddhi 
and hb commentary on the Maktmmih siatra^. Ramajna Pandeya 
points out in hb introduction to the V£d^ta-kaipa-Iaiik& that 
the Adt^^ita-siddhi contains a reference to hb Git^-ytibondl^ona; 
the Gita-mbandhana and the $rimad-bkSgm?ata-tlka contain refer¬ 
ence^ to hb Bkukti-rasdyaria, and the Bhokti-riisayana refers to the 
Vedanta^kalpadatikS] andtliia shows that iht^VedMntii-kiilpa-hitka 
was written prior to all these works. The Advmia-ratna-rakfai^^ 
Tthr^tQ^hc Advaiia-stdditi and may therefore be regarded as a much 
later work. There b nothing particularly new' in the Veddnta-kalp^- 
latikd that deserves specbl mention as a contribution to Vedantic 
thought. The specbl feature of the work consbts in the frequent 

^ He refen to the mid SiddhUnia-bt'ndu In hie Atkunia^ 

dddht, p. S37 INir^as^-Sigan editnm). S« eleo MnMmnaJ^-ftotra^flkd, p, 
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brief summaries of doctrines of other systems of Indian philosophy 
and contrasts them with importiuit Vedanta views. The first 
problem discussed is the nature of eraancipation and the 

ways of realizing it; Madhu&iidanfl attempts to prove that it 
ia only the Vedintic concept of salvation that can appeal to men, 
all other vievk^ being unsatisfactory and invalids Bui it do^ not 
Mem that he docs proper justice to other views. Thus, for example, 
in refuting the Saqikhya view of salvation he says that, since the 
Saqikhya thinks that what is existent cannot be destroyedp sorrow, 
being an existent entity, cannot he destroyed, so there cannot be 
any emancipation from Borrow, This is an evident misrepresenta* 
tion of the Simkhya; for with the Slipkhya the destruction of 
sorrow in emancipation means that the buJJhi, a product of 
which is the source of all sorrow, ceases in emancipation to have 
any contact with purusa^ and hence,even though sorrow may not be 
destroyed, there is no inconsistency in having emancipation from 
sorrow. It ia unnecessary for our present purpose, howevetp to 
multiply examples of misrepresimtation by iVladhusudana of the 
^lews of other syatems of thought in regard to the same problem. 
In the course of the discussions he describes negation (nbhA^a) 
abo as being made up of the stuff of nescience, which, like other 


things, makes its appearance in connection with pure consciousness. 
He next introduces a diacusaion of the nature of self-knowledge, 
and then, since Brahma knowledge can be attained only through 
the Upan4adic propositions of identity, he passes over to the db* 
cussion of import of propositions and the doctrines of abhikitatt- 
vaya-vada, afwita&hidhoHa^dd and the like. He then treats of the 
destruction of nescience. He concludes the work with a discussion 
of the subs^Jitial nature of the senses. Thus the ntind-organ ts said 
to be made up of five elemanis, whereas other senses are regarded 
as being constituted of one dement only. Manm is said to pentade 
the w'hole of the body and not to he atomic, as the Naiyayikaa 
hold. Finally, Madhusudana returns again to the problem of 
emancipation, and holds that It is the self freed from n^ience 
that should be regarded as the real nature of emancipation. 


CHAPTER XII 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE yOGA-VASJSJHA 

The philosophical elementa in the vaHous Furapaa will be taken 
in 3 Later volume* The may be included 

among the ptir^as^ but it b devoid of the general characterbtics 
of the pura^^ and b throughout occupied witli dbcussions of 
Vedwtic problemfi of a radically monistic type^ resembling the 
Vcdintic doctrines as interpreted by Sankara, This e^ttensive 
philcksophical poenrip which contains twenty-three thousand seven 
hundred and thifty-four verses (ignoring pc^ibk differences in 
different manuscripts or editions) and is thus veiy much larger 
than the SrftfiaJ-bhagavad-gita, is a unique work* The philosophical 
view With which it is concerned ^ and which it is never tired of 
reiteratingj is so much like the view* of dafikam and of Mjninavida 
Buddhism, that its claim to treatment immediately after SaMtata 
seems to me to be particularly strong* Moreover, the various inter¬ 
pretations of the VedSniit-iutra which will foUow are so much 
opposed to Sankara's views as to make U hard to find a suitable 
place for a treatment like that of the Yoga^vSsif^a unliiss it is 
taken up immediately after the chapter dealing with Sankara* 

The w'ork begins with a story. A certain Brahmin w eni to the 
hermitage of the sage Agastya and asked him w^hether knowiedge 
or work was the direct cause of salvation (mok^ii-SGdhana}, Agastya 
replied that, as a bird flies with its two wings, so a man can attain 
the highest {pm-^mam piidam) only through knowledge and work^ 
To illustrate this idea he narrates a story in which Karunya, the 
son of Agmveiya, having returned from the teacher's house after 
the completion of his studiesp remained silent and did no w^ork* 
When he was asked for the reason of this attitude of his^ he 
said that he was perplexed over the qaeadon as to whether the 
action of a man in accordance with scriptural injunction was or 
was not more fitted for the attainment of hia highest than follow¬ 
ing a course of self-abnegation and desirdessness (ty^a-matra). 
On hearing this question of K^nya Agnlve^ya told him that 
he could answer his question only by narrating a story» after 
hearing which he might decide as he chose, A heavenly damsel 
(aj);iardA)p Surud by name, sitting on one of the peaks of the 
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Himalayas, once saw a messenger of India flying through the sky. 
She asked him where he was going. In reply he said that a certain 
king, Aristanemi by name, having given his kingdom to his son 
and having become free from all passions, was performing a course 
of asceticism (tapas), and that he had had to goto him on duty and 
was returning from him. The damsel wanted to know in detail 
what happened there betiveen the messenger and the king. The 
messenger replied that he was asked by Indrt to take a well- 
dc^rated chariot and bring the king in it to heaven, but while 
doing so he was asked by the king to describe the advantages and 
defects of heaven, on hearing rvhich he would make up his mind 
whether he would like to go there or not. In heaven, he was 
answei^, people enjoyed superior, medium and inferior pleasures 
according 33 their merits were superior, medium or inferior: when 
they had exhausted their merits by laijoyment, they were reborn 
again on earth, and during their stay there they were subject to 
mutual jealousy on account of the inequality of their enjoyments. 
On hearing this the king had refused to go to heaven, and, when 
this was reported to India, he was very much surprised and he 
asked the messenger to carry the king to Vilmiki’s hermitage and 
make V&lmiki acquainted with the king's refusal to enjoy the fruits 
of heaven and request him to give him proper instructions for the 
attainment of right knowledge, leading to emancipation 
WTien this was done, the king asked Vilmiki hpw he might attain 
moksa^ and Valmiki in reply wished to narrate the dialogue of 
Vaii^tita and Elama iyahsfha^TStna-fawiGSdii^ on the subject. 

Valmiki said that, when he had finished the story of Rama— 
the work properly known as R2mSyanti—an6 taught it to Bhara- 
dvaja, Bharadvaja recited it once to Brahma (the god), and he, 
^**^5 pleased, wished to confer a boon on him. Bharadvaja in 
reply said that he would like to receive such instructians as would 
enable people to escape from sorrow, Brahmj told him to apply 
to Valtriiki and went himself to him (Valmiki), accompanied by 
Bharadvaja, and asked him not to cease working until he finished 
describing the entire character of Rama, by listening to which 
people will be saved from the dangers of the world. When Brahma 
disappeared from the hermitage after giving thia instruction 
Bharadvaja also asked V ^lmTlt ? to describe how Rima and his wife, 
brother and followers behaved in this sorrowful and dangerous 
world and lived in sorrowless tranquillity. 
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In amwer to the above quesdon Vilmiki replied that Rlma, 
after finishing hLs studies, went out on his travels to see the various 
places of pilgrimage and hermitages. On his return, how'ever^ he 
looked very sad every day and would not tell anyone the cause 
of his sorrow. King Daiaratha, Rama's father, became very much 
concerned about Rama's sadness and asked Vajistha If he knew 
what might be the cause of it. At this time the sage Viivtmltra 
also visited the city of Ayodhyi to- invite Roma to lull the demona^i 
Ramans dejected mental state at this time created much anxiety, 
and Viivamitra asked him the cause of his dejection, 

Rama said in reply that a new enquiry had come into his mind 
and had made him averse from all enjoyments* Tliere h no happi¬ 
ness in this world, people are born to die and they die to be bum 
again. Everything is impermanent (mihira) in this world. AH 
existent things are unconnected {bhavah^^.p^aspanm asa^'imh)* 
They are collected and associated together only by our mental 
imagination {tnorfah^kalpanayB)^ The world of enjoyment is created 
by the mind {mannh)t and this mind itself appears to be non¬ 
existent- Everything is like a mirage. 

Vaii^fba then explained the nature of the world-appcafanccp 
and it is this answer which forms the content of the Ix^k^ When 
Vilmiki narrated this dialogue of Vaji.s(:ha and Rama, king An?- 
tanemi found himself enlightened, and the damsel was also pleased 
and dismissed the heavily mrasenger* Kiru^ya, on hearing all 
this from his father Agnivkya, felt as if he realized the ultimate 
truth and thought that, since he realised the philosophical truth, 
and since work and passivity mean the same, it waa his clear duty to 
follow the customary duties of life. When Agastya finished narrating 
the story, the Brahmin Sutlk^^ felt himself enlightened. 

There is at least one point which mav be considered as a very 
cirar indicatio-n of later date, much later than would be implied by 
the claim that the work was written by the author of the Rdmayai^a, 
It Contains a iloka which may be noted as almost identical with 
a verse of KMidisa's Kumdra^samhhma^* It may, in my opinion^ 
be almost unhesitatingly assumed that the author borrowed it 
from Kalidasa, and it is true, as b generally supposed, that Kllidisa 

' 111, ifi^ 

aika Uim aiim^lra^vihvaldrtt 
takrp^k^abhapd lanmssii 
k)t^hanfp Ja‘ada~£ota^^:iht^djjv 
pr^tihama wOnvakampaia^ 
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lived in die fifth century a*d- The author of the Yoga-vdsi^fha^ 
whoever he may have been, Nourished at least some time after 
Kalidisa, It may also be assumed that die interval between 
Kalidisa^B dme and that of the author of die had 

been long enough to eatablkh KHidasa^s reputation as a poet« 
There b another fact which deserves consideration in this con¬ 
nection. In spite of the fact that the view's of the Yoga-vasiffha 
and Sankara^s interpretation of VedSnta have important points of 
agreement neither of them refers to the other. Again, the view's 
of the Y&ga-vasi^lim^ much resemble those of the idealisdc school 
of Buddhistsp that the whole w^ork ^eems to be a Btahmanic modifi¬ 
cation of idealistic Buddhism. One other important instance can 
be given of such a tendency to asaimtbte BuddhbtiC idealkm 
and modify it on Brahmanic lines, viz. the writings of Gauda- 
pada and Sankara. 1 am therefore inclined to think that the author 
of the Yoga-v^jfita was probably a contemporary of Gaudap^da 
or Sankani, about aj>. Soo or a century anterior to them. 

The work contains six books, or namely» Vm'rugya^ 

Mumuk^-tyi^vatiSra^ Utpatti, Sthiti, Upaiama and Nirvana. It is 
known also by the Titxni^ofAr^a^Rdm^ya^ii.JMm-rEsi^fhaf Mahd~ 
R^^ana^ VtSsi^lh^-RMmayana or Fdjf^/An. Several comment 
tarlea have been wTitten on it. Of these commentanes I am par¬ 
ticularly indebted to the Tatparya-prakaia of Xnandabodhendm. 

The Yega-vasiffh^ is throughout a philosophical work^ in die 
form of popular lectures^ and the aame idea is often repeated 
again and again in various hinds of expressions and poetical 
imagery. But the writer seems to have been endowed with ex¬ 
traordinary poetical gifts. Almost every verse is full of the finest 
poetical imagery; the choice of words is exc^dingly pleasing to 
the ear, and they often produce the effect of interesting ua more 
by their p«dcal value than by die extremely idealistic thought 
which they are intended to convey. 

The Y(}ga-r3siftff^ had a number of commentaries, and it was 
also summarized inv^erseby some writers whose W'orks also had com- 
mentaciea written upon them. Thus Advay'innyat son of Narahari, 
wrote a commentary on it, called V^siffha^Rmii^ana-^attJrika* 
Anandabodhendra Sarssvatl^ pupil of Gafigadharendra Sarasvatl 
of die nmeleenth century, wrote the Tatpurya^prekSia, Gangftdha- 
rendra also is said to have written a commentary of the same 
name. Rim^deva and Sadananda also wrote two commentaries on 
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the work, and in addition to the&c thofo is another commentary^ 
called Yaga-v^fha-t^tparyct-sarngraha, and tocher commentary, 
the Pada-cattdrika^ was written by Madfiava Saras^ ati. The names 
of iome of its sufrimarics are BThud-yoga^Hsi^fka , Laghti-lnma-v^n- 
Yoga-r^si^a-Uokah and Yoga-vmiitha-samk^cpa by Gau^ 
Abhinanda of the ninth century, Yogi!i-v^^&fku‘^^i^^ ^(^hqs^Uj 
Y oga-vasistlui-s^a-samgriAa and Vdsi^tha-sSra or V^§fhii~s^a- 
gudhUrtiiB by Raman anda Tirtha, pupil of Advaitaitanda. The 
Ycga-v^mfhn-sotnk^tpa of Gauda Abbinanda had a commentary 
by Atmaaukha, call^ Cnndrik^^ and another called SamiHra- 
iaranl, by Mummadideva. The Y&gts-v^fha-siira also had two 
commeniancs by Purnananda and Mahidhara. Mr Sivaprasad 
Bhattacarya in an article on the Yoga-vSsiffka-Rism^a^ in the 
Pfoceedings of the Madras Orierfial Conference o( 1924 says that the 
Mokfof>aya-sSra, which is another name for the Ypga-tdsi4ha-fdra, 
was written by an Abhinanda who is not to be confused with 
Gauda Abhinanda. But he misses the fact that Gauda Abhiitanda 
had also written another summary of it, called Yoga-t?dsutha- 
saffi/t^epa. Incidentally this also refutes his view that the Yoga- 
z'Ssiftha ia to be placed bctw'een the tenth and the tvi'elfth centuries. 
For, if a summary of it was written by Gauda Abhinanda of the 
ninth century, the Yoga^v^jfha must have been written at least 
in the eighth century» The date of the Yoga-^asi^fha may thus be 
regarded as being the seventh or the eighth century. 


The Ultimate Entity. 

The third book of the Yoga^t}asiffha deals w'ilh origination 
(iitpattf), AH bondage {handhd) is due to the existence of the per¬ 
ceptible universe and it is the main thesU of this work that it 

does not exist. At the time of each dissolution the entire universe of 
appearance ia destroyed, like dreams m deep sleep %Vhat 

is left is deep and static (stimiia-gambhira)^ ndther li^i nor dark¬ 
ness, indescribable and unmanifested (anMkhyam anahhivyakiam)^ 
but a somehow existent entity. This entity manifests itself as 
another (jtayajB unya tvoBasmt) ; and through this dynamic aspect it 
appears as the ever-activc mind (manas)’—hk€ moving ripples from 
the motionless wean. But in reality whatever appears as the diver¬ 
sified universe is altogether non-existent j for, if it was existent. 
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it could not cease under any circum&ianGea** It does not exist at 
all. The ultimate indeiinite and indescribable entity^ which is pure 
exdnctiQii (nirvSna^matra), or pure inldUgence (para hodhah), 
remains always in itself and does not really suffer any transfomia- 
riona or modifications* Out of the first movement of this entity 
arises ego (jptr/d), which, in spite of its appeanmccp is in re^ty no¬ 
thing but the ultimate entity. Gradually, by a aeries of movements 
(spanda) like waves in the air, there springs forth the entire w'orld- 
appearance. Tlie ultimate entity is a mere entity of pure conceiving 
or imagining {nmkaipa-puFu^a)^. The Mum held that tvhat appears 
before us is due to the imagination of m4mas^ like dteambnd or 
fairyland (yat/id tamkalpa-Ftagaram yathd gandharva-pattamm). 
There ia nothing in essence except that ultimate entity, and 
whatever else appears does not exist at all“it is all mere mental 
creations, proceeding out of the substanceless, essenceless mental 
creations of the ultimate entity. It b only by the realization 
tha: this world-appearance has no possibility of existence that the 
false notion of ourselves as kfiowcrs ceases^ and, though the false 
appearance may continue as such, there is emancipation (mofqa). 
This mmas^ howeverp by whose mental creations everything 
springs forth in appearance, has no proper form, it is merely a 
name, mere nothingness*. It does not exist outside or ^bjec“ 
tively inside tis; it is hke the vacui^ surrounding oa everywhere* 
That anything haa come out of it is merely like the production of 
a mirage stream. All characteristics of forms and existence are like 
momentary imaginations* Whatever appears and seems to have 
existence is nothing but manas^ though this manas itself is merely 
a hypothetical starting-point, having no actual reality. For the 
matias b not different from the dreams of appearance and cannot 
be separated from them^ just as one cannot separate liquidity from 
water or movement from air. Afaniu is thus nothing but the 
hypothetical entity from which all the dreams of appearance pro¬ 
ceed, though these dreams and manas are merely the same and 

*■ 111; 3, 

pr^aihama 'imi pFufiipan^ fiita^ha^ ivatodi^nit 

asmilt pQnt^r praiiiparuMd 

Myatp proTvrtJ tndb Ipanda^r^fi^^ wdmtdi. 

a _ * 

rmdsya manoia rSptitp tta fdtfiM apt 
ti^ma-mdifflJ jrfc yai^ 
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it is impossible to distinguish betwMn them^^ Atddy^, samirfi^ 
dtin^ manaSf bandka^ maht t^mm are thus but synonym* for the 
s^me coneept^. It is the perceiver that appears ^ the perceived^ 
and it is but the perceptions that appear as the perceiver and 
the perceived. The state of eiturndpation 19 the cessation of this 
world-appearance. There is m reality no perceiver, perceived or 
perceptions p no vacuity (/fiiTya)t no matter^ no spirit or consctous- 
ness, but pure cessation or pure ncgatton^ and this is what we mean 
by Brahman*. Its nature is that of pure cessation (i^itr^),and it is tliis 
that the Simkhyists call pum^d, the Vedtntins call ** Brahman/* 
the idealistic Buddhists call ’*purc idea*^ (yijitSna-mStrd^ and the 
nihilists pure essencelessness ** It i* of the nature of pure 

annihiUtion and cessadon^ pcnp^ading the inner and the outer 
world®* It is described as that es$encelessness (sOnya) which does 
not appear to be so* and in which lies the ground and being of the 
essenceless world-appearance {yastnin Jagat sthitom), and 

which^ in spile of all creations^ U c^enccless*. The illusory world- 
appearance has to be considered as absolutely non-existent, like 
the w^tcr of the mirage or the son of a barren woman. ITie ultimate 
entity is thus neither existent nor non-existent and Is both statical 
and d^'namica! {sp^iidmponddtmokay ^ it is md^ciibable and un- 
nameable (ktmapy avyapadeiairnd) and neither being nor non- 
being nor being-non-being, neither statical being nor becoming 
(m bh^ bkm^nom m ro). The similarity of the philosophy of 
the y oga^diiffha to the idealistic philosophy of the 
sOtra is ao definite and deep that the subject does not require imy 
elaborate discussion and the readers are referred to the philosophy 
of the Laiik^oi^a in the first volume of the present workp On 
Vedanta lines it k very similar to Prakaiananda'^s interpretation 
of the Vedinta in Liter times* called drffi-srffi-f^Sda, which can 
probably be traced at least as far back as Gaudapida or Mandana. 
Praltajatman refers to the Yoga-vadftha as one of his main 
authorities. 


pftr^ pQr^aift proiOrati vym^Oifhilam 

py<jm&iry tytmvi hrahmo^ trahrm tiilhati 

iw drfyam aifi tod^rUpa^ mi dtoifd wn ai dmiaitwfi 

PW Hri ya/4}jff tro dc cMnlmn rf\tdam dti^linn. 
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Origination^ 

The world m such ruever emted in the past, nor exists now, 
nor will exist hereafter; so it has no produetjon or destruction io 
any real sensed But yet there is the appearancep and its genesis 
has somehow to be accounted for* The ultimate entity is, of course, 
of the nature of pure cessation (idn/41), a$ described above* The 
order of moments leading to the manifestation of the world- 
appearance can be described in this way: At first there i^ some¬ 
thing like a self-reflecdng thought in the ultimate entity, producing 
some indescribable objectivity which gives rise to an egohood. 
Thus, on a further movement, which is akin to thought, is produced 
a atate which can be d^ribed as a self-thinking entity, which 
is clear pure intelligence, in which everything may be reflected* 
It is only this entity that can be called conscious intelligence 
(cri:). As the thought-aedvity becomes more and more concrete 
{gharfa-yanwedana}^ other conditions of Soul arise out of it* 

At this stage it forgets, as it were, its subject-objectless ultimate 
slate, and desires to flow out of itself as a pure essence of creative 
movement {bfi^anS-mStnx-sd^d), The first objectivity is 
manifested as pure vacuity. At this moment arise the ego 
and time (Mib), This creation Is, however, in no sense reahand is 
nothing but the seeming appearances of the self-conscious move¬ 
ment (sv0~samvedana-mstrakam) of the ultimate being. All the 
network of being is non-existent, and has only an appearance of 
existing. Thought(j/u«uf/), which at this moment is like the Skdsa 
and the ego and which is the seed (Mja) of all the cdneeivings 
of thought {bkmand}^ formulates by its movement air** Again, 

^ ba7tdhyd-pui7a^vyomn-b£me Ml tiUlb 

j<igad-ady aJJnlaifi i^vzip ffuM n^ti kmidtomi 
na OiipmiMTjft m? iffn^oTfui yat im tvfyott 

fdd^h imysi ndia^i^h^iiya kS kathd. JJ 1 . 11 ,4, 5. 

* tarfipddyatt kata«d-ka/imfmmukharn j 

kalaytmn iaktir ddm 

dkSia-hkdtimdmQ££:kSif» iahdif^hija-tai^tmukkfm; 
iaiat iSjp ihitmSdtfi Jdiaiji gkinm^tponda^kfaMJK manab. 

W,44, 16,17, 

A cdvnpiirtwn of fiumerv^ like these ihowa that etch mcotvl 

ciVflt]02i a the nsuJt cf a CKutiv^ thdught-rnovetiten t called and each 

■uteenh'e tino^’ancn I in the chein of a lyeceulon of develo^iiig cretdvr Quoi.'e- 
ments ii lafd to be jrAoiu^orconcrtte. Chfwhm been pat^phnsed in the Tdtparya^ 
firakdia ms iccredon {upaiaya}. ii the ume u spanda^ ii the- wsult of 

e*di tlM>uaht-inovtinenC, thexr Wii thoUEht-KCredoo COrTetpondjng 

to neh gham there wat a »emi-«tatical ewtien, end foUawir-a tAch ghana there 
a tpimda (ghma-ipoiuh-krarrtdt). 
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folloiftiiig the ^kma moment and fr^jm it 0s 31 more Cfflicrete atate 
(fAa«( 6 ACj?d)^coinesfOrth the sound-potential (AAa-iffit-MiSfra). Thb 
sound-potential b the root of the pr^uction of all the Vedas, vfith 
their words, sentences and valid means of proof. Gradually the 
conceivings of the other fan-mSfras of sparSa, t(ja$^ rma and 
follow, and from them the entire objective world, which has no 
other reality than the fact that they are conceptions of the 
self-eonsciouB thought*. The stages then are, that in the state of 
equzltbritjjn of the ultimate indescribable entity called the 

Brahman, which, though pure consciousness in essence, is in an un- 
manifested state, there first arises an objectivity (cetyatva) through 
its self-directed seff-conficiousness of the objectivtty inherent 
in it (mfoi titya}^Q-ceton^i)i ne^ct arises the soul, where there 
is objective consciousness only through the touch or conncctioii 
of objectivity (ceiy^-satfiy&gii-crtanSi) instead of the self-directed 
consciousness of objectivity inherent in itself. ITien comes the 
illusory notion of subjectivity, through which the soul thinks that it 
is only the conscious subject and as such is different from the object 
(f^iyaika-paraia-vas^t)* This moment naturally leads to the state of 
the subjective ego, which conceives actively {huddhitv^kafartam)^ 
and it is this conceiving activity which leads to the objective con¬ 
ceptions of the different iafi-matras and the world-appeanuice* 
These are all, however, ideal creations, and as such have no reality 
apart from their being as mere appearance. Sinev their nature is 
purely conceptual they cannot be real at any time- All 

that appears as existent does so only as a result of the conceptual 
activity of thought. Through its desire," 1 shall sce,^* there comes 
the appearance of the t^vo hollows of the eye, and similarly in the 
case of touch, smell, hearing and taste. Tliere is no aingle soul, 
far leas an infinite number of them. It is by the all-powerful 
conceptual activity of Brahnum that there arises the appearance of 
so many centres of subjective thought, as the souls {/tear). In 
reality I however, the jivas have no other existence than the con* 
ceptualizing activity which produces their appearance. There is 
no materiality or form: these are nothing but the sdf-fiaahings 
of thought {cilia^omiMtkardj* 

according to this theory, is nothing but that function 
of pure consciousness tluxtugh which it posits out of itself an object 
of itself* Here die pure conscious part may be called the spiritual 

‘ III. la. 
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part and its objectivity aspect the materia! part'. In its objecti«ty 
also the nlf perceives nothing byt itself, though it appears to per¬ 
ceive something other than itself (room ecSi^nti^ll and 

this objectivity tahes its first start with the rise of eigohood 
(aharntd). 

But to the moat important question, namely, how the original 
equilibrium is disturbed and how the present development of tiie 
conceptual creation has come about, the answer given in the 
Yc^o-vasiftha is that it is by pure accident (A^oruftyo-yognui) 
that such a course of events took place. It is indeed disappointing 
that such a wonderful creation of world-appearance should have 
ultimately to depend on accident for its origin*. It is considered 
irrelevant to enquire into the possibiliq^ of some other cause of 
the ultimate cause, the Brahman*, 

Karma, Manas and the Categories. 

Karma in this view is nothing but the activity of the manai. 
The active states of mnnor are again determined by their preceding 
moments and may in their turn be con^dered as determining the 
succeeding moments. When any particular sutc determines any 
succeeding state, it ntay be considered as an agent, or karta; but, 
as this state is determined by the activity of the previous state, 
otherwise called the karma, it may be said that the karma generates 
the karta, the kartd by its activity again produces karma, so that 
karma and karia are mutually detemunative. As in the case of 
the seed coming from the tree and the tree coming from the 
seed, the cycle proceeds on from karta to karma and from karma 
to karts, and no ultimate priority can be afiknted of any one of 
them*. But, if this is so, then the responsibility of karma ceases; 
the root desire (tuiana) through which a man is bom also mates 
him suffer or enjoy in accordance with it; but, if karta and karma 
spring forth together, then a particular birth ought not to be de¬ 
termined by the karma of previous birth, and this would mean 

^ £Efo yac citya^knianaift lan-manaiw&m uJ^riam 

jO^yam atr& M 91+ 37, 

■ 111.9*. IS, nr. 34-7^ ,, J.. I.. 

* Bfahttia^ kJfy&ijtasp tyod tu vakium aa 

reebkOva ntf y^viyatt. rv* j Sh 

* yathA karma ta kaf$A M Ihor^f^^TwAii UapAatOH 
karmand kriyaU kartd koftrA karwia 

b^AkkutAditen-ftydyo laka^vedokta em ui. iQ, 20. 
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th2t faan's eiy(iymtnt and sorrow did not depend on hia karma^ 
In answer to sucti a question, raised by Ramacandra j Vaii^^ha says 
that kartna is due not to atmon^ but to manm. It is the mental 
movement which constitutes karma. V\licn first the category' of 
mattas rises into being from Brahman^ also begins from that 

moment^ andf as a result thereofp the soul and the body associated 
with it are supposed to be manifested. Karma and manas are tn one 
sense the same. In this world the movement generated by action 
{kny^-spanda) b called andp as it is by the movement of 

manas that all effects take pbeop and the bodies uith all their 
afiSockted sufferings or enjoyments are produced^ so even the 
body, which is associated with physical, external Aumu Js in reality 
nothing but the mana& and its activity. Manas is essentially of the 
nature of karma^ot activity, and the cessation of activity means the 
deatruedon of manor {harma-nait mam-ndiokY^ As heat cannot 
be separated from fire or blackness from collyrium, so movement 
and activity cannot be separated from manor^ If one ceasK, the 
other also necessarily ceases. Manas means chat activity which 
subsists bctw'een being and non-being and induces being 
through non-being: it is essentially dynamic in its nature and 
passes by the name of manos^ It is by the activity of tnanas that 
the subject-objectless pure consdousness assumes the form of a 
self-conscious ego. thus consists of ihb constantly positing 

aedvity The seed of karma is to be sought in the 

activity of foomi {karma-hljam manedt-spanda)^ and the actions 
which follow are indeed very divetae. It is the aynthetic 
function id^d-mmandhatie\ of manas that is called the funcdoiung 
of the conative senses, by w'hich all actions are performed, and 
it is for thb reason that karma ia nothing but monos. Manas^ 
kiiddhi, akanUtdra^ citta, karmOy kalpand^ samsrtt, vasand, vidydt 
prayatna, nflf/fp prakfti, mdyd and kr^d are different 

only in name, and they create confusion by these varied names; 
in realityp however, they signify the same concept, namely, the 
active funcdonlng of monos or dtto^ These different names are 
current only because they lay stress on the dMerent aspects of 
the same active functioning* They do not mean different entidesp 
but only different moments, stages or aspects. Thus the first 
moment of self-consdous activity leading in different directions 
is called manas^ \Vhenp after such oscilbtmg movement, there is 
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the positioii of either of the alternatives^ as “the thus/^ it is called 
bfiddhL WTien by the fake notiona of associations of body and 
soul there h tlie feeling of a concrete individual as I/' it h called 
ahamMra. When there is reflective thought associated \vith the 
memory of the past and the anticipations of the future^ it is called 
dtta. l^en the activity is taken in its actual form aa motion or 
action tots'ards any point, it is called karma. When, leading its 
self-contained state ^ it desires anything^ we have kalpanS* When 
the firm turns itself to anything previously seen or unseen, as being 
previously experienced * we have what is called memory 
When certain impressions are produced in a very subtle, subdued 
form, dominating all other tnclinadons^ as if certain attractions or 
repulsions to certain things were really experienced, wc have the 
root ificUostions In the realization that there is such a 

thing as self-knowledge, and that there is also such a thing as the 
false and Illusory world-appearancei we have what is called right 
knowledge (vidyd). When the tme knowledge is forgotten and the 
impressions of the false world’^appearance gain ground, we Have 
what are called the impure states The functions of the five 

kinds of cognition please us and are called the senses As 

all worid-appearance has its origin and ground in the highest self, 
it is called the origin {prakrti)- As the true state can neither be 
called existent nor non-cxisient, and as it giv^ rise to all kinds of 
appearance, it is called thiision Thus it is the same ap¬ 

pearance which goes by the various names of manas^ aiia 
and buddhi^^ 

One of the pccuhariries of this work is that it b not a philo¬ 
sophical treatise of the ordinaiy' type, but its main purpose li<s in 
the attempt to create a firm conviction on the part of its readerSp by 
repeating the same idea in various ways by means of stories and 
elaborate descriptions often abounding in the richest poetical 
imagery of undeniably high aesthetic valuehardly inferior to that 
of the greatest Sanskrit poet, Kalidasa. 

* m. 9*, 17-^1, 

* JtM tfy /aAj mana ity api ktitkyat* 

Cfitam ity ioiva biu&iti^ ity tiryatf calAd. 

in* 56,3+. 
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The World-AppcaranM. 

The Yoga-zas^ffsu is never tired of repeating that this world is 
like a harems hom^ a forest in the sky»or a lotus in the sky, The state 
of Brahman is higher than the state of It is by becoming 

manas that Biahman oranafomis itadf into thoughi-activiiy and 
thus produces the seeming changeful ap pearsnccs+ But Brahman in 
itself cannot have anything else ^prahBi^^t^dttve *nyutu iroi/i). But| 
though there ia tins change intomofl^tr, and through it the production 
of the world-appeanmcCi yet such a change is not real, but illusory 1 
for during all the time when this change makes its appearance 
and seems to stay# Brahman remains shut tip within itself# change¬ 
less and unchangeable. AM objective appearance is thus nothing 
but identically the a^t as the Brahman p and all tlmt appears 
has simply no cs^istence. The seer nev^er iransfoims himself into 
objectivity# but remains simply identical with himself in all ap¬ 
pearance of objectivity. Gut the question arises, how# if the world- 
appearance Is nothing but the illusory creative conception of 
can the order of the world-appearance be explained? The natural 
answer to such a question in this system is that the seeming 
correspondence and agreement depend upon the similarity of the 
imaginary products in certain spheres# and also upon accident. It 
is by acddent tliat eertam dream series correspond with certain 
other dream series^* But in rtaUty they are all empty dream con¬ 
structions of one manas. It is by the dream desires that physical 
objects gradually come to be considered as persisterit objects 
existing outside of us. But, though during the continiiauce of the 
dreams they appear to be real, thej^ are all the while nothing but 
mere dream conceptions. The self-alienation by which the pure 
consciousness constructs the dream conception is such that, though 
it always remains identical with itself# yet it seems to posit itself as 
its other# and as diveiBified by spaccp time# action and substance 
{de^a-k^a-hiya-dravyaiA). 

The difference between the ordinary waking stare and the 
dream state consists In this# that the former is consideojd by us as 
associated with permanent convictions {sikifa-pr^tyays), where^ 
the latter is generally thou^t to have no permanent basis. 
Any experience which persists, whether it be dream or not, 

^ jnr/ofvaist iffn daivdi kvaat n^tah- 

kalpan^tmakam «Wp IV. iS. 46- 
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corned CO be re^^rded as petmancnt, whereas, if even our wakmg 
conceptions come to be regarded as changeful, they lose their 
validity as representing permanent objects, and our faith ui them 
becomes shaken. If the dream experiences persisted in time and 
the waking experiences were momentary, then the state 

would be considered a$ a dream and the dream experience would 
be considered as ordinary esperienoes in the dream state- It is 
only with the coming of the waking slate that there is a break of 
the dream expcrienccSi and it is then that the latter are contra- 
djeted and therefore regarded as fake. But so long as the dream 
experiences ksted in the dnam state, we did not consider them 
to be false; for during that time those dream experiencea appeared 
somehow to be permanent and therefore real. There is thus no 
difference between dream states and waking states except this, 
that the latter are relatively pcrskient, continuous and per¬ 
manent white the fonner are changeful and impermanent 

(ffsthiray. 

There is within us a principle of pure consdousnessp which 
i$ also the vital principle (Jivu-dhutu)^ vitality (uTiyo), and body 
heat In the active condition, when the body is associated 

with rnanaSp action and speech, the vital principle moves through 
the body, and on account of this all sorts of knowledge arise, and 
the illusion of world-appcaxancc inherent in it is manifested as 
coming from outside through the various sense apertures. This 
being of a steady and Hxed character k called the waking state 
The Fufupfa, or deep sleep slate, is that in which the body 
U not disturbed by the movement of the mirnm, action or speech- 
The vital principle remims still in itself, in a potential state ^^'ithout 
any external manifestation, as the oil remains in the sesamum 
{iaita-iamtdd yathd When the vital principle (/teu-rtta/s) is 
very much disturbed, we have experiences of the dream state. 

UTicnev er the monos strongly identifies itself with any of ita 
concepts, it appears to itself as thai ooucept, just as an iron ball 
m fire becomes itself hke fire* It h the monos that is both the 
perceiver (ptirufo) and the perceived universe (vUvo^r^patSy. 
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The followers of the Samkhya consider nuirms to be pure con¬ 
sciousness; they have also explained their docbfines in other de¬ 
tails» and they think that emancipation cannot be attained by any 
way other than that which the Siipkhya suggests. The followers of 
the Vedanta also consider that emancipation U attained if one 
understands that nil this world is Brahman and if there is selfH:ontroJ 
and cessation of desires together with this knowledge, and that this h 
the ordy w*ay of salvation. The Vijninavadins (Idealistic Buddhists) 
think that, provided there is complete self-control and cessation of 
ali sense desires^ one may attain emancipation^ if he understands 
that the world-appearance is nothing but his own Utuslon^ ’'rhus 
each system of thought thinks too much of its otvti false methods 
of salvation (stsair&m springing fi^ the tradi¬ 

tional wrong notions^ But the truth underlying all these concep¬ 
tions IS that mmoi h the root of all creations. There is nothing 
Intrinsically pleasurable or painfuh sweet or bitter^ cold or hot^ 
and such appearances arise only through the habitual creations of 
the mind. When one believes and thinks with strong faith in any 
particular mannerp he b^ns to perceive things in tiiat particuUr 
manner during that particular time^. 


Nature of Agency (Kartrtva) and the Illusion of 
World Creation. 

^Vhcneve^ we ascribe agency (kaFtfi^fn) to any person in respect 
of deeds producing pleasure or pain, or deeds requiring strenuous 
exercise of wiU-powxrj as those of the Yoga discipline, we do it 
wrongly; for agency consists in the grasp of wiU and resolution, and 
So it is an internal determination of the mind, of the nature of domi¬ 
nant and msdnetive desires and ineLinations {v^aH^hidhofmh)^^ 
The inner movement of feeling In the person totvarda the enjoyment 
of experiences takes place in accordance with these fixed desires or 
inclinations leading him to specific forms of enjoyment. All enjoy¬ 
ment is thus a natural consequence of our nature and character as 
active agents. Since all active agency {kartftva) consists in the 

^ naJfkfnM pad^fhfp* ikam usitryift€ 

cH& yad yathd thUvoyaty rt/awi 
f<u tat-fihiilaift tmi~dkdrarp iJhxil-kdtarft prapaiyati. 

Ad Of o' na yai miyaTjt nti tad aiM pm yan mrpi. 

yahytnit&^a-iotdydff moMK/v/itfr VdiandhMdhd^ 

natatkartrtva^iahdaKcyatt^ tv, 3^. a. 
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inner effort of will, the enjoyment foUmving such an inner exercise 
of vviJ] is nothing but the feeling madificadons of the mind follow¬ 
ing the lead of the active exercise of the wilL All action or active 
agency is thus associated with root meJinadons (vSianii), and is 
thus possible only for those who do not know the truth and have 
their minds full of the root inclinadons. But those who have no 
varans cannot be said to have the nature of active agents or of 
enjoying anything. Their minds are no doubt always active and 
they are active all the time* but, as they have no varana, they are 
not attached to fruit, and there is the movement witliout any 
attachment. ^Vhatever is done by manas is done, and what is not 
done by it is not done; so it is the mttnai that is the active agent, 
and not the body; the world has appeared from the mind (citta or 
manat), is of the essence of manat, and is upheld in manat. Every¬ 
thing is but a mental creation and has no other existence. 

Ultimately, cverytliing comes from Brahman; for that is the 
source of all powers, and therefore all powers (iakt^ah) are seen 
in Brahman—existence, non-existence, unity, duality and multi¬ 
plicity all proceed from Brahman. The dita, or mind, has evolved 
out of pure consciousness (cit) or Brahman, as has already been 
mentioned, and it is through the latter that all power of action 
(feiriM), root desires (iwann), and all mental modifications appear. 
But, if everything has proceeded from Brahman, how is it that the 
world-appearance happens to be so different from its source, the 
Brahman? WTicn anything comes out of any other thing, it is 
naturally expected to be similar thereto in substance. If, thcrefon:, 
the world-appearance has spning forth from Brahmen, it ought to 
be suniLar in nature thereto; but Brahman is sorrowless, while the 
world-appearance is full of sorrow; how is this to be explained? 
To such a question the answer is, that to a person who has a 
perfect realization of the nature of the world-appearance, as being 
a mere conceptual creation from the Bmhman and having no 
existence at all, there is no sorrow in this world-appeanuice nor 
any such quality which is different from Brahman. Only in the 
eyes of a peraon who has not the complete realization does this 
difference between the world-appeamnce and Brahman seem to 
be so great , and the mere notion of the identity of Brahman and 
the universe, without its complete realization, may lead to all sorts 
of misduef. On this account instruction in the identity of the 
Brahman and the world-appearance should never be given to 
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anyone whd$e mind has not been properiy pwrified by the essential 
virtues of self control and diainclinatjon to worldly pleasures^. As 
in magic non-existent thing® arc produc^^ and existent 

thing® are destroyed* a jug becomes a dotb^ and a cloth becomes 
a jug^ and all sorts of wonderful sights are sho™, though none of 
these appearances have the slightest essence of their own; so is 
the entire world-apprarance produced out of the imagination of 
the mind. There is no active agent (Anrif) and no one enjoyer 
(bhoktf) of the pleasures and sorrows of the world* and there is 
no destruction whatsoever®. 

Though the ultimate state is the indescribable Brahman or riV* 
yet it is from mmos that all creation and destruction from cycle 
to cycle take their start. At the beginning of each so-called 
creation the creative movement of energy is roused^ At 

the very first the outflow of this mmins energy in the direction 
of a conceptual creation means an accumulation of energy in 
called ghima, which is a sort of statical asp«:t of the dynamical 
energy (spmda)^ At the next stage there is a comhinadon of this 
statical state of energy^ with the neat outflow of energy, and the 
result is the stabilu^ed accretion of energj' of the second order ■ this 
is again followed by another outfloiv of encrgj'p and that leads to 
the formation of the stabilized cnerg)' of the third ordcr^ and so on. 
The course of thought^creation is thus through the intemetion of 
the actualized energj^ of thou^t with the active forms of the cnergj' 
of thought, wWch join together, at each successive outflow' from 
the supreme fund of potential energy. Thus it is said that the first 
creative movement of monos manifests itself as the MkSio creation* 
and that, as a result of this creative outflow of energy, there is an 
accretion of energy in tnanos~ at this moment there is anotlier 
Outflow' (spondo) or movement on the part of monos^ as modified 
hy the accretion of energj* of the previous state, and this outflow 
of monos thus modified JS the creation of air, T'hc outflow^ of this 
second order* again* modifies monos by its accretion* and there is 
a third outflow of energy of the monos as modified by the previous 
accretion, and so on. This process of the modification of energy 
by the outflow of the monos modified at each stage by the accretioit 
of the outflow of ener^ at each of the preceding states is called 

Odau iamm d&nti-prOymr gu^aa^ tmfGdhoyft 

paJ^Oi bfohmo hiddfint tvam jft bodkoyii. 

nOtrn kaiai kmto if^ na vmdiom tH. IV. 39. 41^ 
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ghana-ipanda-krama^. The creation of all the eo-called tan-mMtras 
(subtle states) of , i4^as^ ap and k^ti takes place iu this 

order, sind afterwards that of the ahni^^ra and buddhi, and thus 
of the subtle body (pury-a^loka); thereafter the cosmic body of 
Brahman is fomted and dcYeloped in aceordiattce with the root desire 
inherent in manaf. Thus here we have first the dASia 
then the^yu t^n-matr^ from the dkSin ian-mStra plus 
the outflow of energy, then^ from the SkSia ti^n-mMtra plus the 
tan-mMtra plus the outflow of energy of the third order* t^as 
ian-matraf Mid so on. Then^ after the ohomkara and 

the huddhif we have the subtle body of eight consdtuenTs (five 
nm-mJttraif a/iarnktira, buddhi and the root nv^er), called the 
pury-iisfaka of BrahnEiI. From this develops the body of Brahma, 
and from the creative imagination of Brahmi we have the grosser 
materials and all the rest of the world-appearance. But all this is 
pure mental creation^ and hence unreal* and ao also are all the 
scriptures* goda and goddesses and all else ^at passes as real. 


The Stage of the Saint (Jivan-mukta), 

Emancipation {mukti) in this system can be attained in the 
lifetime of a person or after his death; in the former case it is 
called ta-deha-muktai^, or jlvan-muktaia. The pvm-Tnukta state h 
that in which the saint has ceased to have any desira {ap{igatai* 
janah), as if he were in a sute of deep sleep (su^uptiwaty He is 
self contained and thinks as if nothing existed. He has alw^aya an 
inw'ard eye, even though he may be perceiving all things with his 
external eye and using his lim^ in all directions. He does not 
wait for the future, nor remain in the pr^ent* nor remember the 
past. Though sleeping, he is awake and, though awake,he is asleep. 
He may be doing all kinds of actions externally, though he remains 
altogether unaffected by them internally. He internally renounces 
all actions, and does not desire anydiing for himselE He is full of 
bliss and happiness, and therefore appears to ordinary^ eyes to 
be an ordinary happy man; but in reality^ diough he may be doing 
all kinds of things, he has not the delusion of being himself an active 
agent (tyakia^kartriva-vibhramak). He has no andpathy, grief* 
emodons, or outbursts of pleasure. He is quite neutral to all who 


* W.44.13^0, 
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do him ill or ivell \ he shows sympathetic Latetcst in each person 
in his own wayj he plays with a child, is serious with an old rnaUp 
an enjoyable companion to a young man, sjTnpathedc with the 
sorronrs of a sofferiiig man. He is wise and plrniaant and loving to 
all with whom he comes in contacts He is not interested in hU 
own vijtijooa deeds, enjoyments^ sins, in bondage oremancipatiDn. 
He has a true philosophic knowledge of the essence and nature of 
all phenomena, and* being firm in his comictiona^ he remains 
neutral to all kinds of happenings* good* bad, or indifFercnt. But 
from the descriptions it appears that this indifference on the part 
of a saint does not make him an exclusive and unnatural man; 
for, though unaffected in e%ciy way within himself* he can take 
part in the enjoyment of others* he can play like a child and can 
sympathize with the sorrows of sufferers ^ 

^ or emancipation while living* is considered by 
Sankara also as a possible suite* though he does not seem to have 
used the term in his works^ Thus* on the basis of Chondogyaf 
VL ^ 14, 2, he says that knowledge destroys only those actions 
which have not already begun to yield their fruits; those actions 
which have already begun to yield fruits cannot be destroyed by 
true knowledge, and so it is not possible for anyone to escape 
from their effectB* good or bad; and it has to be admitted that 
even after the dawning of true knowledge the body remains 
undi the effects of the actions which have already begun to yield 
fruits are exhausted by enjoyment or suffering. In explaining such 
a condition Sankara gives two analogies: (i) as a potter^s wheel 
goes on revolving when the vessel that it was forming is completed, 
so the body* which was necessary til! the attainment of true know¬ 
ledge* may continue to exist for some time even after the rise of 
knowledge; (a) as* when a imsi through some eye-disease sees 
two moons instead of one* he continues to do so even when he is 
convinced that there arc not two moons but one* so* even when the 
samt is firmly convinced of the unreality of the world^appeamnce. he 
uuy still continue to have the illusion of world-appearance, though 
martially he may remain unaffected by it*. Of tlie Upani^ds 
only the later Mukiika Up^m^ad^ which seems to have drawn 
Its inspiration from the mentions the word jis^an- 

fft /el, meaning those saints who live til] their fruit-yielding 

S«AkMn^i tit Uk? iv, t, |g, JQ, 
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actipEid {pr^^hdhQ--kama) are exhausted But| though the ^vord 
is not mentionedf the idea seems to be pretty old. 

The concflptiorl of ^tldta-prajna in the Sfimad-biuigiWi^d-gliM 
reminds n& of the state of lijftan-mukta saint. A sthka-prajm (man 
of Steady wisdom) has no dcatres, but is contented in himself, has 
no attachment, fear or anger, ia not perturbed by sorrow nor longs 
for pleasure, and is absolutely devoid of all lihes and dtslLkeSp Like 
a tortoise within its shelb he dra^s himadf away from the sense- 
objects®. This conception of the Srimad-yioga^md-gUa ia referred to 
in the Yf^Q^v^si§fha^ which gives a summary of it in its own way®. 
But it seems as if the coneeiition of the aaint in the Yi^a-^Sshfha 
has this advantage over the other^ that here the saint, though 
absolutely unaffected by all pleasures and sufferings, by virtue and 
vice, is yet not absolutely cut off from iis \ for, though he has no 
interest in his own goodi^ he can show enjoyment in the enjoyment 
of others and sympathy with the sufferings of others; he can be 
as gay as a child when with children, and as serious as any philo¬ 
sopher when with philosophers or old men. The ^rimad-bhaga- 
vad-gita^ though it docs not deny such qualities to a saintt yet does 
not mention them either, and seems to lay stress on the aspect 
of the passivity and neutral character of the saint; whereas the 
j as we have already said, lap equal stress on both 
these special features of a saint. He is absolutely unattached to 
anything^ hut is not cut off from society and can seemingly take 
part in everything without losing his mental balance in any wa)% 
The Gita, of course^ alw'ays recommends even the unattached 
saint to join in all kinds of good actions; but w'hat one misses 
there is the taking of a bill and proper interest in life along 
with all others I though the saint ia internally absolutely unaflected 
by all that he may do. 

The saint in the YQga-^vBsiitiui not only performs his own 
actions in an unattached manner, but to aft appearance mkea with 
the sorrows and jop of others. 

The question whether a saint is above the tyranny of the 
cff»:rts of his oirvn deeds was also raised in Buddhist quarters. 
Thus we find in the Kaihd-t^tiithu that a discussion is raised as 
to whether a saint can be killed before hh proper time of deaths 
and it is said that no one can attain without enjoying the 

Muktik^ Upftmgady T. 4a. iJm tli 35. 7S. 
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fniLtfl of accumubtcd intentional decds^. A story is told in the 
Dhomma-pada commentary (the date of which^ aecordm^ to 
Burlingame, is about A.n. 450). how the great saint Moggallina 
was tom in pieces by thieves, and his bones w^cre pounded until 
they were as small as grains of rice; such a miserable death of such 
a great saint naturally raised doubts among his disciples, and these 
were explalitcd by Buddha, who said that this was due to the crime 
of parriddcp which MoggaLlana had committed in some previous 
birth; even though he had attained sainthood in that 

life, he could not escape suffering the effect of his misdeeds^ which 
were on the point of bearing fruit"* This would naturally imply 
the view that sainthood does not necessarily mean destructian of 
the body, but that even after the attainment of sainthood the body 
may continue to exist for the suffering of the effects of such actions 
as are on the point of bearing fruit. 

The different Indian systems are^ however, not all agreed re¬ 
garding the possibility of the pvan^mukta state. ThuSp according 
to the Nyiya, opovarga^ or emancipation, occurs only when the 
soul is ahaolutely dissociated from all the nine kinds of qualities 
(will^ antipathy, pleasure, pain, knowledgep effort, virtue, vice and 
rooted instincts). Unless such a dissociation actually occurs, there 
cannot be emancipation; and it m easy to see that this cannot 
happen except after death, and so emancipation during the period 
while the body remains is not possible*. The point is noticed by 
Vatsyivima in a discussion on Nydya-satra, iv, z. 42-45, where 
he raises the question of the possibility of knowledge of external 
objects through the senses and denies it by declaring that in 
emancipation (apavargd) the soul is dissociated from the body 
and all the senses, and hence there is no possibility of knowledge; 
and that with the extinction of all kna^vledge tlicre is also ulti¬ 
mate and absolute destruction of pain*. The VaiiiC^ika holds the 
same view on the subject. Thus Sriharsa says that, when through 
right knowledge {paramSrtha^darSand} all merit ceaseSj then the 

^ K^tha-poilku, XVII. 

* Budi^t bv E. W. BurEJni^e, voL 11. p. 304. The busc IcRnid 

IS repeated iti the Lniji>diictkin to Jdiaka 

i€id ntmdnJIm mrmMli>CchcdB '^pacarj^iift 

loi ^dam ukia^ bkitraif *pat^aFsaf$. 

I p. 508 . 

3'diw^/ jjarx-TO -tlidikha 

^emdyau fntmdi ihi^kh^mi vimuMHft 

ftpanifgo PW mrayainnaifi <a dufikkam uipadyau. 

ViBiyayiini on Nydya-t^tra^ iv, a. 43. 
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soul, being devoid of the seeds of meric and demerit^^hich pnoduce 
the body and the senses, etc., and the present body having been 
destroyed by the exhaustive enjoyment of the fruits of merit and 
demerit p and there being no ftjirther production of any nmv body 
by reason of the destruction of all the seeds of Aarma^ there is 
absolute cessation of the production of body^ hbe the extinction 
of fire by the burning up of iill the fuel| and such an eternal non- 
production of body is called mofqa (emancipation) V. 

Prabhakara seems to hold a similar view. Thus Salikanatha^ in 
explaining the PrabhakarS liiew in his Prakara^a-pandkS^ says that 
emancipation means the absolute and ultimate destruction of the 
body* due to the total exhauation of merit and demerit*. The 
difficulty la raised that it is not possible to exhaust by enjoyment 
or suffering the fruits of all the karmas accumulated since be¬ 
ginningless time; he who, being averse to worldly sorrow's and all 
pleasures which are mixed with traces of sorrow', works for emanci¬ 
pation, desists from committing the actions prohibited by Vedic 
injunctions, which produce sins, exhausts by enjoyment and 
aufiFcring the good and bad fruits of previous aetionsp attains true 
knowledge, and is equipped wdth the moral qualities of passionle^ 
tranquillity, self-restraiiit and absolute sex-control, exhausts in the 
end all the potencies of his karmas and attains 

emancipation^. This view* however, no doubt has reference to a veiy 
advanced state in this life* when no further karma Is accumulating; 
but it docs not call this state mok^a during life; for muAyo* 
according to this view, is absolute and ultimate non-production 
of body* 

ThcS^Myo-A^ffert,how’ever, holds that, when true knowledge 
IS attained (samyagjMnSJhtgama)^ and when in consequence none 
of the karmas of undetermined fruition {aniyata-t^ip^ka), accumu¬ 
lated through beginningiesa time, are able to ripen for bearing 
fruit, the body may still continue to remain simply by the inertia, 
as it w^ere, of the old avidya\ just as even after the potter has 
ceased to operate the potter^s wheel may continue to move as a 

^ ^athd dogdhfndhatuisyefiaiai^'Opaiantak panur amitpeda 
rOnuipddtt f^yeya^kandaily p. 3^2- 

PniAaupadi aUa wtiteai fstrodk^t l£MrSdt-mpfttik 

punafi iarfrdty-^imitpastau ^dh^hmJmitavGd upaiamo tfi. Pr^mfirpada- 

bhdfyot p. 2it2. 

* etyaniikai tu dihoCch^ mptt^-dhinm^dhaiTBa-parik^ayQ-mhiiisdluim 

ffi. p+ 156. 
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result of the tJujincntum which it hts acquired {tokF&^bkramwad 
dhrta-ianriiJiy. 

The word jfvon-mnAfa is not used either in the Kurika or 
in the Taitva-^tnnudi or in the Tativa-vibkSkora. The SSmkhya- 
sUtrUf however, uses the tenn and justifies it on the s^e gioundB 
as docs Vicaspati^. The Sumkltyo-sStm^ .more particularly the 
Prat^ana-bhd^ii, raises the threefold conception of mtmda-vi^eka 
(feeble discrimination)^ fnodhya-viveka (middle disedTnination)^ 
and viveka-nifpatti (finished discrinuriation)*. The stage of mamla^ 
Ptveka is that in which the enquirer has not attained the deaired 
discrimination of the difference bctw'cen prokrti rndptfru^Hf but is 
endeavouring to attain it i the fRsdhyo-tdt^eko stage is th e state of 
the But this is an usamprojhaio slate, a state in 

which there is still subject-object knowledge and a full conscious 
dbcriminaiion* The Iasi stage^ vitcha-ni^pafti^ is an ajiotrprpj^am 
state in which there is no subject*object knowledgej and therefore 
there cannot in this stage be any reflecdnn of pleasure or sorrow' 
(due to the fructifj'ing karma — prdrabdha^karma) on the piimsa^ 
The Yoga also agrees with the general conclusion of the Saqikhya 
on the subject^ A man who nears the state of emandpadofi ceases 
to have doubts alxiut the nature of the self, and begins to re-live 
the nature of his own self and to discriminate himself as being 
entirely different from his psj^ehosis (ru/feri?) * but, as a result of 
^e persistence of some decayed roots of old impressions and 
insrincts, there may, in the intervals of the flow- of true discrimj- 
native knowledge, emerge other ordinary cognitive stales, such 
as “I am," ''mine,'' “I know," "I do not know"; yet, in¬ 
asmuch as the roots of the old impressioris have already been 
burnt, these cccasiona] ordinary cognitive states cannot produce 
further new imptf^ions^ The general impressions of cognition 
(jffdna^samsk^o), however, remain until the final destmetion 
of The point here is that, the roots in the world of sub¬ 
conscious impressions being destroyed^ and die occasional appiear- 
ance of ordinary cognitive states being but renuiants produced 
by^some of the old impressions, the roots of which have already 

™ The here suyu lobwils remarks 

did in hk bh^ya ofi the I'he 

Miifm, in cocninentific oti Vlcapputik Tdfftw- 
i-r for ^ upam^^ u. 3, 8^ and aho Irfmad-bfiagmiod-gita, jV. 

Cmnpare Y^a-TOR^thii z ghan^ fta vdian4 ymya ptatm-- 
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been burnt, these occasioniil ordinary cognitive states are like 
passing shadows which have no basb anywhere j they cannot^ 
therefore, produce any further impressioiis and thus cannot be 
a cause of bondage to die saint. With the advance of this state 
the sage ceases to have InelicLauaTLs even towards his processes of 
concentration, and there is only discriminative knowledge; this 
state of b called dharma^megha. At thb stage all the roots 

of ignorance and other afflicrions become absolutely destroyed^ 
and in $uch a state the sage, though [iving (Jit’iiitif becomes 
emancipated The next stage is, of course^ the state of 

absolute emancipation {kaiv&fya)^ when the atta returns back to 
prakrth never to find the partita again^. 

Among later winters Vidyiranya wrote on thb subject a treatbe 
which he ^M^d^m-Ptukii-vheka-. It is divided into five chapters* 
In the first he deals with the authorities who sup port ^Yrra-iwwAlf; 
in the second, with the nature of the destruction of instinctive root 
inclinations (v^ana); in the thirdt with the destruction of mcnas 
in the fourth, with the final object for which 
mukii b sought; and in the fifths with the nature and characteristics 
of those saints who have attained jfvan-muktihywhdom and right 
knowledge {viilv^t-iitrrtnySsa)^ and have virtually renounced the 
world, though living- The work is more a textual compilation 
from various $ourccs than an acute philosophical work examining 
the subject on its own merits* The writer seems to have derived 
hb main inspiration from the Yoga-vas^fha, though he refers 
to relevant passages in sev^eral other workSi such as Br/iad- 
^anyaka Upanifad^ Mairreyl-br^mana^ Kahola-brahmana,. 3arff a~ 
brdhmanu^ ysbals^br^mnnjit Kafha-vafllf GitS^ Bb^avata^ Bfftns- 
pati-smrti^ Suta-safnhita^ Gauda-p^a-kSnka, Sabkara-bhdfya^ 
Brahma-tHtra, Pattca-p^ika^ Viptn-puriSna, Taittirlya-brahmma, 
Yoga-sUtra^ Naifkatmya-siddhi^ Kaupiakt, Paricadasi^ Aniaryami- 
br^tmo]^^ Vy^u-bha^ya, Brahma-upamsadj the works of Yama, 
Paraiara, Podhayana^ Medhitithl, Viiv^arOpa Acarya^ etc. 

Disinclination to passions and desires (tdrakti) b, according 
to him, of two kinds, intense f^ftTc) and very intense 

^ ind iv* 19-3 j- 

» This Vld>Sitin^^ K£mf to be ktor ihui the Vidvtraoya wins wrate tlw 
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Intense virakti is that in which the person does not dcsJre afi3'thmg 
in thb life, whereas i^ery intense virakti is that in which the person 
ceases to have any desires for all future livesVidyaratiya takes 
great pains to prove, by reference to ti^rlous scriptural texts, that 
there are these two distinct classes of rentinclation (satmydsif$)f 
though one might develop into the other*. As regards the nature 
of Jivon-msikti, Vidyaranya follo\^'s the view of the 
though he supports it by other scriptural quotations. On the subject 
of bodiless emsmeipatjon {videha-mukti} also he refers to passages 
from the Yogo-nSsiffha. ftfan-mukti is the direct result of the 
cessation of all instinebve root desires the downing 

of right knowledge {tattrrO-Jjldna)^ and the destruction of mofias 
^^dya^anya, however^ holds that on account of steady 
right knowledge even the seeming appearance of passions and 
attachment cannot do any harm to a fivon-muktaj just as the bite 
of a snake whose fangs have been drawn cannot do him any harm- 
Thus he gives the example of Y^Jhav^alkya, who kilted Sakaij'a by 
Cursing and yet did not suffer on that accountp because he was 
already a jlvoft-tfiukt&f hrm in his knowledge of the unreality' of 
the world. So his anger was not real anger, rooted in instinctive 
passions, but a mere appear^ce (SbkMsa) of it*. 


Energy of Free-will <Pauru§a), 

One of the special features of the Yoga^vSsiffJta is the special 
emphasis that it lap upon free-will and its immense possi¬ 
bilities, and its powder of overruling the linutations and bondage of 
past karmai. Paurufa k defined in the Yoga-vMHha as mental and 
physical exertions made in property advised wap {s^tUpodi^fd- 


orUmarydairet ht k culled Wtra-if heemufidpe- 
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mdrgrna) only such jictions can succeed* * If a person desires 
anything and works accordingly in the proper way, he is certain to 
attain it^ tl he does not turn back in midway^^ Fauni^a is of two 
kinds, of the past life {pr^iano) and of this life {aikiha), and the 
past pauru^a can be overcome by the present pouru^a^. The karma 
of past life and the karma of this life are thus always in conSict 
with each other, and one or the other gaina ground according to 
their respective strength. Not only so, but the cndcavoui^ of any 
individuaJ may be in conAict with the opposing endeavours of 
other persons, and of these two also that which is stronger wins** 
By strong and firm resolution and efiort of will the endeavours of 
this life can conquer the effect of past deeds. The idea that one 
is being led in a particukT way by the influence of past harmas 
has to be shaken ojf from the mind \ for the efforts of the past life 
are certainly not stronger than the visible efforts of the moment. 

All efforts have indeed to be made in accordance wnth the 
direction of the scriptures {irntra). There is, of courae, always a 
limit beyond which human endeavours are not possible, and thercw 
fore it is necessary that proper economy of endeavours should be 
observed by following the directions of the scriptures, by cultivating 
the company of good friends, and by adhering to right conductj 
since mere random endeavours or endeavours on a wrong line cannDt 
be expected to produce good results*. If one exerts his will and 
directs his efforts in die proper way, he Is bound to be successful. 
There is nothing like dc&tiny (dawa), standing as a separate force i 
it has a continuity with the power of odier actions performed 
in this life, so that it is possible by superior exertions to destroy 
the power of the actions of previous lives, which w'ould have 
led to many evil cKults. Whenever a great effort is made or 
a great energy b exerted, there is victory* The whole question, 
w'hether the daiva of the past life or the paurufa of this life will 
win, depends upon the rekdve strength of the two, and any part of 
the Jaiva which becomes weaker than the efforts of the present life 

tm iat ujp^^xlam oiiyad . 

Yoga^^tidnffAa, fi. 4. II, 

* y/Q yam arlha^ pre^fAayatt tad-arllunjt irhatc kfamdl 
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ifl a contrary direction is naturally annulled. It is only he who 
thinlcs that destiny must lead him on, and consequently does not 
strive properly to overcome the evil destiny, that becomes like an 
animal at die mercy of destiny or God, which may take him to 
heaven or to hell. The object of all endeavours and efforts in this 
life is to destroy the power of the soH:alled destiny, or datva^ and 
to CKcrt oneself to his utmost to attain the supreme end of life. 

The y(^a-vasiffha not only holds that ptatrusa can conquer and 
annul dmva, but it even goes to the extreme of denying and 
calling it a mere hcdon, that, properly speaking, does not exist at all, 
Thus it is said that cndeavouis and efforts manifest themselves as 
the movemeni of thought the movement of matiss 

(ffKiBii^-rpafldfl),andthe movemcntof the senses {m’adriya). Thought 
movement is followed by movement of the psychosis or cetasi 
the body moves accordingly, and there is also a corresponding 
enjoyment or suffering, ff this view is true, then daws is never 
seen an^-here. Properly speaking, there is no daiva, and wherever 
any achievement is possible, it is always fay continual strenuous efiPurt 
of will, standing on its own account, or exercised in accordance 
with the iSstra or with the directions of a teacher^ It is for ail 
of us to exert ourudve* for good and to withdraw- our minds from 
evil. By all the pramanas at our disposal it is found that nothing 
but Ac firm exercise of will and effort achieves its end, and that 
nothing IS effected by pure dana^ it is only fay the effort of eating 
that Acne is Ac sadsfaction of hunger, it is only by Ae effort of 
Ac iwal organs Aat speech is effected, and it is only by Ae effort 
of the legs and corresponding muscles Aat one can walk. So 
evcrjjhing is effected by personal efforts, when directed wiA Ae 
aid of Ae iSstra and proper advisers or teachers. What passes as 
dtfrro IS a mere fiction; no one has ever experienced it.and it cannot 
be used by any of Ae senses; and the nature of efforts being 
essentially vibratory {tpanda), one can never expect such move¬ 
ment from Ae formless, insensible, so-called rfmea, which is only 
imagined and can never be proved. Visible efforts are all tangible 
and open to immediate perception; and, even if it is admitted 
at fhiva exists, how can Ais supposed formless {amitrta) entity 
come m contact wiA it? ft is only fools who conceive the 

i^iraU> aii tri-tiddhiiyeh 

purufSrikaiya Hd dtntiffjyo 
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existence oi dawaf and depend on tt^ and are mined, whereas those 
who are heroes^ who are learned and wbc» always attain their 
highest by their free-will and endeavour^ 

Ratm points out to Va^is^iia in ji. g that dalv^ is fairly well 
accepted amongst all people, and asks how, if it did not exist, did 
it come to be accepted, and what docs it mean after all? In answer 
to this Va 4 is|ha says that, when any endeavour {piotrufa) comes to 
fruition or is baffledp and a good or a bad result is ^ined, people 
speak of it as being dmva* There m no ^-uiVa, it is mere vacuity, 
and it can neiiher help nor obstruct anyone in any way* At the 
time of taking an3" step people have a particular idea^ a particular 
resolution; there may be success or failure as the result of opera¬ 
tion in a particijlar TvayT, and the whole thing is referred to by 
ordinary' people as being due to which is a mere namcp a 

mere consolatory word* The instinctive mot inclinations 
of a prior state becom.e transformed into k&rma. A ittan works in 
accordance with hia and by vmund gets what he wants, 

Vdsand and karma are, therefore, more or less like the potential 
and aetual states of the same entity. Balm is but another name 
for the karmas performed with strong desire for fruit, kamm thus 
being the same as vdsandt and vdsand being the same as manas^ 
and manm being the same as the agent or the person {puru^a) i so 
dak)a does not exist as an entity separate from the purufaj and 
they are all merely synonyms for the same indescribable entity 
{dumii£aya}. Whatever the mariar strives to do is done by itself, 
which is the same as being done by daiva. There are always in 
mofuts two distinct groups of vSsaadi^ opemting towards the good 
and towards the evil, and it is our clear duty to rouse the former 
againat the latter, so that the latter may be crtxrcome and do m Ina ter! 
by the former* But, since man is by essence a free sou rce of active 
energy, it is meaningless to say that he could be determined by 
anytlung but himsdf; if it ia held that any other entity could 
determine him^ the question arises^ what o^cr thing would de¬ 
termine that entity, and what else that entity, and there w'ould 
thus be an endlm vicious regression® Man is thus a free source 

prakaipitam dmuQftt tai-purdi ie kioym^ 
prdjndM m pmru^drthetfa pa44m tiltamalSf^ gaish^ 

toOift cti 4 tyatt asm ctfayats ka 
ka ima^ i&mdd amvmtkd nd ntimtf. 

Ibid. It. g* 59* 
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of activity, and that which appears to bo limiting his activity is 
but one side of him* which he can overcome by rousing up his 
virtuous side» This view of purtt^a^kSra and karma seems to be 
rather unique in Indian literature. 


Prlua ^^<1 Lts ControL 

The mind which naturally transforms itsetf into its 

states does so for mo reasons, which are said to be like its 

two seeds. One of these is the vibration (parispanda) of pr^St 
and the other, strong and deep-rooted desires and inclinations 
which construct ^» When the p/'Sna vibrates and is 

on the point of passing through the nen^es {nS^-^samsparianodyaia)^ 
then there appears the mind full of its thought processes (satnv^da- 
namaya). But when the prdna lies dormant in the hollow of the 
veins {iird-iaTam~k&fjire)f then there is no manlfotatioii of jnindp 
and ite processes and the cognitive functions do not operate^. It is 
the vibration of the prdna (pr^a^spanda] that manifests itself 
through the dtta and causes the world-appearance out of fiothing. 
The Cessation of the vibration of prS^a means cessation of all 
cognitive functions. As a result of the \^bration of prSna, the 
cogmtivc function is set in R>otion like a top As a top spins 

round in the yard TYhen struck, so* roused by the vibration of 
pr^a^ knowledge is manifeated and in order to stop the course 
of knowledge* it is necessary that the cause of knowledge should 
be first attacked. When the ritia remains awake to the inner scnsCp 
while shut to all eartraneous cognitive activities* we have the 
highest state. For the cessation of ciita the yogins control prd^a 
^mugh prJrtayd™ (breath-regulation) and meditation (di^Sna), 
in accordance with proper instructions*. 

Again, there is a very indmate relation bemcen v&£m 3 and 
prSna-ipanda^ such that vdsanS is created and stimulated into 
activity, pra^a-spanda, and pra^^iparfda is set in motion through 
When by strong ideation and without any proper delibera¬ 
tion of the past and the present, things arc conceived to be one*$ 
own the body* the senses, the ego and the like—we have w'hat is 

I V. >31- 14- 

-p c“ voni, ihough I am pot prppcHv autlwH™i 1 “ 

1 . ^ ™ differtnce benvi!pn veuu md dspa pot fcem Dp haw 

Dccfi JCncpm. 

• Yoga-Vii^/Jia, V, 51 , 3(j-a7, 
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called Those who have not the proper wisdom alw^ays 

believe in the representations of the idcradona of v^anS w'lthout 
any hesitation and consider them to be true; and, since both the 
zwand and the prd^s^sponda are the ground and cause of the 
manifestations of atta^ the cessation of one promptly leads to the 
cessation of the other. The two are connected with each other in 
the relation of seed an d shoot (bfjdFikurauat ); from prSna-spa/ida 
there is and from tpdsand there is prdi^-^pnndo. The object 

of knowledge is inherent in tlic knowledge itselJF* and so with the 
cessation of knowledge the object of knowledge also ceases^. 

As a description of prdtta w'e find in the Yogo-pdstfpin that it b 
said to be ^Hbratofyactivity(jpanAi-iflAri) situated in the upper part 
of the body , Avhile apd^m b the vibratory activity in the lower part 
of the body. There b a natural prSi^dmo going on m the body 
in waking stales as tvelL as in sleep. The menta] outgoing tendency 
of the prdi^as from the cavity of tlie heart b called recuAst, and the 
drawing in of the prdnas {dtSdsiangulij by the opdmt activity is 
called pOroAa. The interval bet^veen the cessation of one effon of 
apdna and the rbe of the effort of prdna is the stage of kumbhoho. 
Bhujinri^, the venerable old crow W'ho tvas enjoying an excep¬ 
tionally long Ufe^ is supposed to instruct Va^istha in Vi, 24 on the 
subject of prdm. He compares the body to a house with the ego 
(aAAffl/tJru) as the householder. It is supposed to be supported 
by pillars of three kinds^, provided with nine doors {seven aper¬ 
tures in the head and two below), tightly fitted with the tendons 
(sndyu) as fastening materials and cemented with blood, flesh and 
fat. On the two sides of it there arc the hvo nd^is^ i^d and pt^gald^ 
lying passive and unmanifisted There is also a machine 

(yanffii) of bone and flesh (osihi-mdmsa-maya) in the shape of three 
double lotuses (padma-yugmo-lraya) having pipes attached to them 
running both upwards and downw^ards and with their petab closing 
upon oneanother{ffl»yoiiyit-ffffiif-Aojnair-jarfrffli!fl)AVhen it is slowly 

^ KunUiaift naiyata^ drsmmb* 

titifWfdaffi tT^^' i^jarjr dhirati^^d vinJ 

na tajfthhat2ati imta-^ntu dlo yalhd 

m bsdar Hanicfi kiffteif tidyaU p^hak. 

Yingn-vdmf^, v. 91 , 66 sod 67 . 

* 14- The wirkmeiujitor explairu the three 

kbidt of pilbn u rcftrriiKf to the three priiiul entitia of IndjAn medidno— 
Vdyu (air)^ pitta (bile) ipd kapha (pMtgtn}-^dtn~piiia-kapha 4 (ikta^^tri^prakdrd 

MUthdJttab fthiU^ vitfambha^kdjihiifd yasya. I mni mpi^f ia lakr the 

three kindt of ptllmn kb refcrriiij; tti the bony ibriicture cl three porta of the b<3^y— 
the ikuU, the trunks 11111 the legs. 
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filled with airi the petals move^ and by the mpvernent of the petals 
the air increases. Thus increased, the air, passing upwards and 
downwards through different places, is difiercntly named as 

iomdnayelc. It U in iht threefold machinery of the lotus 
of the heart {kfi-padma-yantra-intiiye) that ail the prana forces 
operate and spread forth upwards and downwards like the rays 
from the mounts disc* They go out, return^ repulse and draw 
and circulate. Located in the heart, the air is calJed prdnai it is 
through its power that there ia the movement of the eyes, the opera¬ 
tion of the tactual sense, breathing through the nose^ digesting of 
food and the power of speech The prSi^ cuiteiit of air stands 
for exhalation (re^£f/td) and the apMna for inhalation {p{iTaka)f and 
the moment of respite between the tw'o operations is called kum- 
bkaka ; consequen dyj if the pr^^a and apdna can be made to cease 
there U an unbroken continuity of kumbhaka. But all the functions 
of the prana^ as well m the upholding of the body, ore ultimately 
due to the movement of Though in its movement in the 

body the pritna is associated with air currentSp stiU it is in reality 
nothing but the vibratory activity proceeding out of the thought^ 
activity, and these two act and react upon each other^ so that, if 
the vibratory activity of the body be made to cease»the thought^ 
activity win automatically cease, and vice-versu. Thus through 
spanda-nirodha w e have prana^mr^/m and through prona-nirodiia 
wth^ympanda^nirodha,^ In the Yaga-vosi^kn^ iji^ + is 
said to be nothing but a vibratoiy entity {spimdaieyat so tadvayah)* 
In V. yS it is said that eitta and movement arc in reali^' one 
and the same, and are therefore altogether inseparable, like the 
snow and its whiteness, and consequently with the destruction of 
one the other is also destroyed. There are two ways of destroying 
the dita^ one by consisting of the cessation of mental states< 
and the other by right knowledge. As water enteis through the 
crevices of the earth, so air moves in the body through the 

nadfs and is called pta^a. It is thU prwa air which, on account of 
its diverse functions and works, is differendy named as ap^a^ etc. 

^ VK 34, It b cijjiaiu to note in thii cetxnmiap ifaji in tlw 

wiMlir ufof th* A^'ur-^ieda tliCre ie pmtub^y QQ pasti^fc ^hcrc lirtre it 
^ rcft|wniKiry procest. Papphsua^Qw luiigs^ are 

onljr bpf luuTlc in Sunnia-tatf^l^^ but DOtcjc of tHucir lun^iofiA ULnd mfldci of 
opention mn at all tnmtioned. Ic b prubable that tl» dbeeveo' oI 
mpxnitary fip^ctidru of the Ii 4 nir« WM midt; by a ichnoi of iheitflht different 
frojn mat 0f tha- mcdiaij icbooL^ 

^ Ibid^ VI, IS, 
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But It IS [deitrical with, cicta. From the movement of pra^o there 
is the movement oidtta, and from that there ts knowledge (samvtd). 
Aa regards the control of the movement of the Yaga-vOst^fha 
advises several aitematives. Thus it holEis that through roncen- 
tradng one’s mind on one subject^ or through fixed habits of long 
inhalation associated with meditotian^ or through exhaustive ex^ 
halation p or the practice of not taking breath and maintainJng 
kumihakif or through stopping the inner respiratory passage by 
attaching die tip of the tongue to the uvula^* Ofi again, through 
concentration of the mind or thoughts on the point between the 
two browSj there dawna all of a sudden the right knoi^ledge and 
the consequent cessation of pr^a activities^. 

Professor Macdonellp writing on pritna in the Vedk Index ^ 
voU zip says, properly denoting ‘breath,* is a term of wide 

and vague significance in Vedic literature.” In the narroAV sense 
prOw denotes one of the vital airSp of which five are usually 
enumerated, vist. pTma^ apana^ tydna^ ndona and mmana. The 
exact sense of each of these breaths, w'hen all are mentioned, cannot 
be determined^ The word pr^a has sometimes merely die general 
sense of breath, even when opposed to op^a. But its proper sense 
is beyond question **breathing forth/* "expiration.” But, though 
in a few cases the word may have been used for "brcatli"* in its 
remote sense, the general meaning of the w^ord in the Upani^ds 
ts not air current, but some sorE of biomotor force, energy or 
vitality often causing these air currents®* It would be tedious to 
refer to the large number of relevant Upaniaad texts and to try 
£0 ascertain after suitable discussion their exact significance in each 

* ra/nE'Mvji/d-foldfi yatn^ jUtvay^^myn gkanfiAdm 
{irdkca^rjmdkta^goit prd^ pTi!^-fpan4o mfutihyf^U* 

V* 7J, ij. 

“ It b trnpomnt tc cioctec io thb connecdoti thit mcrtt of the famu of 
X^im Bi herein detenbed, exttpt the haffu-yf^ proosM of ureiting the inner 
wit pu&age by the tongue, oiherwbc known mi itre ibc ^BUie m 

dcflcribed in the j£fraj of PBtnhjqli and thfi hhdfya of Vylw; and thil fact hiu 
abo been pobned out by the comnientMtor AiundebodhcxidTa Bbib|u m bh 
ccwmnenuiry on the above* 

* Diffcrenetf berween prO^ &nd Aitarrya, II. 4; the n^kyaprS^, f^4. 

Relntiafi of p^dlnri m OthEr funCtiofU, tumillakl, U. 5; prAna b life. If. 8; 
prSJif& COnneefed with VOyu, JJ. Zl^ Id like most iznporouU fiuiictien of 

Life, 11. Z4; u oomdouinmp iin 2* LHinnchon of ndnkya and pir»i^%Yi 

Ck^adofcytt^. jj, 1-9; the funetjon of the (i%-e vOyut^ iii. j“-5; priipa u ibe 
of food, h 8. 4J cf water, VI* 5- 1 , VI. 6. 5; vi, 7. b-^prd^ muiccted wkh 
dhtfioif, » eiTtrythinj^ else connected with prdjfa, Uke tpokea of a wheel, 
tSrn^'oka, IJ. xyi Btmtgth^ ibid. V. 14, 4; aa forte nmning 

through the nen'e, vi. a j; cre^ 
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case. The best way to proceed therefore is to refer to the earliest 
tradiBonal meaning of the word^ accepted by the highest Hindu 
authorities. I refer to the Vedunia-sUfra of Dadarayana, which may 
be supposed to be the earliest research into the doctrines dbeussed 
in the Upanmds. Thus the Vedmta-s^tra, it. 4. 9 (wo vdyu^hiye 
pfthog upadeiai)^ speaking of what may be the nature of pram, says 
that it is neither air current nor action since prSm 

has been considered as different from air and action (in the 
UpanJ^ds). Sankara, commenting on this, says that from such 
passages as yah ptSnah f« €$0 vayuJftp€mca 'vidhak pritna pSno tyam 
uddfia/i samanah (what is prMa m v^yu and it is fivefold, prana, 
apdna^ vy^ia, udwa^sammd), it may be supposed that (air) 
but it is not so^ since in Ckdndogya, irr. 18. 4, it is staled 
that they are different* Again, it is not the action of the senses, 
as the Sarpkhya supposes; for it is regarded as different from the 
senses in Mu^^aka^ 11.1.3. passage which idendfies t/^*w with 
pra^ is intended to prove that it is the nature of vayu tiiai hits 
transformed itself into the entity known as prdna (just as tlse 
human body itself may be regarded as a modification or trans- 
formadon of earth). It b not vayu^ but, as VicAspad says, 
**tjdyu-bkeda,** which Amalananda explains in his Vedania-halpa- 
taru as vtytdt parinSma-rUpa-karya-t^ffah^ i^e, it is a pardcubr 
evolutionary product of the category of f oyn* Sankara^ ow'n state* 
ment is equally explicit on the point. He says, “faywr evdyam 
adhyUtmam apannah paiica-x^ytlho tdie^atmanmatisfharnSnah prSno 
namii bhanyate na iativ^taram napi vMyu~matramf** i.c. it b 
which, having transformed itself into the body, differentiates 
itself into a group of five that b called ; prSna is not alto¬ 
gether a different category, nor simply air. In explaining the 
nature of prana in 11.4* 10-12, Sankara says that prStui is not afi in¬ 
dependent as pta (soul), but performs everj^thing on its behalf* like 
a pfime minister {raja-mantrivaj jivnsya sarrdriha-haranatir'tna 
upakarttna-bhQfo na st:aiantrab)- Prana is not an instrument like 
thesenses, which operate only in relation to particularobjects; for, 
as is eaid in ChSmlogya, w r* 6, 7, Brtiad-Sranyakaf tv. 3^ is and 
Brhad-ara^aka,^ 1. 3. 19, when all the senses leave the body tlie 
prana continues to operate. It is that by the functioning of which 
the existence of the soul in the body, or life {jiva-$lititi}i and the 
passage of the jiva out of the body, or death (jivotkrdntiji are 
possible. ITie five vdyits arc the five funedonmgs of this vital 
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principle^ just aa the fivcfpid mentaJ states of right knowledge, 
LUiision^ imaginadon {vikalpa)^ sleep and memory are the different 
stated of the frund. Vicaspatif m commenting on Ferfan/a-sflfrap 
IL 4. 1says that it b the cau^e which upholds the body and the 
senses (d^h^driya-vidAdrami-k^mam prdnah), though it must be 
remembered that it has still other functions over and above the 
upholding of the body and the senses {na kevalam sarirmdriya- 
d/idranam asya kdryam, Vacaspati, ibid.). In VedMnia-sGtray it* 
4. 13* it ie described as being atomic {anti)^ which b e^cplained 
by Sankara as “ subtle " on account of its pervading the 

whole body by its fivefold functionings. Vacaspati in explaining it 
says that it b called "atomic’* only Ln a derivative figurative sense 
{upa£aryaie) and only on account of its inaccessible or indefinable 
character {duradingamaid}^ though pervading the whole body. 
Govindananda^ in commenting upon V^ddnia-satfa^ 11, 4. 9, sa}^ 
that prdi^ b a vibratory activity which upholds the proci^ of life 
and it has no other direct operation than that {parispanda-rupa- 
prSnandniihUliitt^dd ovaniara-vydpdTdbhdx^di), This seems to be 
something Uke biomotor or life force. With reference to the 
relation of prdna to the motor organs or faculties of speech, etc., 
Sankara says that dteir vibratory activity is derived from prdna 
(vdg^istiparispanda-ldbkmyapra^yaitutvdmi It. 4.19)^There are 
some passages m the Veddnia-sUtra which may lead ua to think 
that the five vdyus may mean air currents, hut that it b not so b 
evident from the fact that the substance of the prdna is not air (elat 
prd^ddi-pa^akam dkdiddi-gata~raji>-*^s&hya mitii^bhya tilpadyair}^ 
and the rajas element b said to be produced froin the five bhiltast 
and the prdaas are called kriydtmaka^ or conabting of activity^ 
Rama Tirtha, commenting on the above passage of the Viddnia^ 
sdra^ says that it b an evoluiionary product of the essence of vdyu 
and the other bhUtas^ but it b not in any sense the external air 
which performs certain physiological functions In the body {tathd 
mukhya-pTdno ^pi vdyor bohyasya sd^dtmakasya vikdro na 
madkye fmhhm/ad tfiH-ldbha-mdtrma avastkita bdAya-ndyar 
Having proved that in Vedanta prdna at any of the five i-aywj means 
biomotor force and not air current^ I propose now to tum to the 
Saipkhya-Yoga. 

The Sirpthya-Yoga differs from the Vedanta in rejecting the 
view that the prdna b in any sense an evolutionafy product of the 

^ ^£dvi 3 H~mam-raj^anf, p. roj. jneob't edition, Boenba^^ 
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nature of Thus VyMnahhifc&iJ in his Vijftmdmrto-bha^o 

oti^ Veddntn^siltTii, ti, 4, 10^ s^ya that pr^a is called because 
it is self-active like the latter kriyiSvoitvma abhayofy pr^a- 

f?ifyvoh s&jS/yat), Again, in ii. 4,he says that prd^ is neither air 
nor the upwartf or do\vnward air current {mukhya-prdno na 
itdpi iorfrusyn vayu^kr^S), 

WTtat is prd^a, then, according to Simkhya-Yoga? It is 
mahat-fmva, which is evolved fmm prakrti, which is called buddhi 
with reference to its intellective power and pr&^a with reference 
to its power as activity^ The so-called five vayus are the different 
functionings of the maJiat-ianva (samdnya-kdTya^sddhSronam yai 
kdranom mahat-tattvotn tasyaiva vriti-^bhedd/i prSndpdnddayah * 
Vtjmndrnrta-hhd^d, tl 4.11). Again, referring to Sdmkhya-Mrikd, 
zpt we find that the five vdyus are spoken of as the common func- 
tionlng of buddhi^ ahamkdra and mamtSy and Vic^pati saj'S that 
the five vdytis are their life. This means that the three, buddhiy 
aham/tdro and moFtas^ are each energizing, in thdr own way, and 
It is the joint operation of these energies that is called the fivefold 
pr^a which upholds the body^ Thus in this view also prdnd is 
biomotor force and no air current* The special feature of tliis 
view is that this biomotor force is in essence a mental energy 
consisting of the specific funcdonings of buddhi\ ohamkaru and 
manas^. It is due to the evolutionary activity of 
In auppo^ of this view the Sdmkhya-prGva^oifa-bhdfyo, IL 31. 

Vacaspati*a Tam^i-^aisdradf, Bhiksu^s Yogu- 
varttihat and Ktge^ s Ckdya<}y3khyd thereon may be referred 
to. It js true, no doubt, that sometimes inspimtion and expiration 
of external air are also called prS^i but that is because in inspira¬ 
tion and expiration the function of pfsno is active or it vibrate?r It 
is thus the entity w^hich moves and not mere motion that is called 
Ramanuja agrees with Sankara in holding that pram is 
not air (r^), but a transformation of the nature of air. But it 
should be noted that this modification of air is such a modification 
as can only be known by Yoga methods^. 

The Vai^ikap however, holds that it is the external air which 


k - «ige ^hicTTev™ ihe ^: 

; Ofi n. 4:8. 

5:j“55*jm3 wJmo Mdrn^m^'n-hhdfya uid 
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according to its place in the body perfomis vaiion^ physiological 
The medical aothDrities also support the view that 
vayu is a sort of driving and upholding power. Thus the Bh^a- 
prakdia describes vdyu as follows: It Cakes quickly the 
dhattis and the malas from one place to another^ is subtle, com¬ 
posed of rajo-guna'^ is diy^ cold* light and moving. By its move¬ 
ment it produces all energy, regulate m$pimtiDn and eviration 
and generated all mov'ement and action, and by upholding the 
keenness of the senses and the dhdtfis holds together the heat, 
senses and the mind*. Vaha^a in im A^fMga-t<^mgraka ^ko 
vSyu as the one cause of all body movements, and there is nothing 
to suggest that he meant air currents^. The tong description of 
Caraka (t. 12), as will be noticed in the next chapter, seems to 
suggest that he considered the as the constructive and 

destructive force of the universe, and as fulfilling the same kinds of 
functions inside the body as well. It is not only a physical force 
regulating the physiological functiDns of the body, but is also the 
mover and controller of the mind in all its operations, as knowing, 
feeling and willmg. Su^ruta holds that it is in itself 
(unmanlfested or unknowable), and that only its actions as 
operating in the body are manifested Tynkia-karmM ca). 

In the YogChVdsjstha^ as w^e have already seen above, prdna or 
vdyu is defined as that entity which vibrates {spartdiiu yai sa tad 
13) and It has no other reality than vibration. Prana itself 
isj again, nothing but the movement of the intellect as ahamkdra^^ 
Prana is esscntkUy of the nature of vibration {spanda)^ and 
mind is but a form of prana energy, and so by the control of the 
mind the five vdym are controlled*. The Saiva authorities also 
agree w'ith the view prana m identical with cognitive activity, 
which passes through the nddls (nerves) and maintains aU the body 
movement and the movement of the sens^. Thus K^emaraja saj-s 
that it is the cognitive force which passes in the form of praM 
through the nadis^ and he refers to Bha^ta Kallatn as also holding 
the same view, and prdna b definitely spoken of by him as force 
{imfita-vdldni prdna-iahtih)^^ Sivopidhyaya in hb on the 

^ NyiSy^^ttaitdals of SrldliirflH p. 4^. 

’ Bh^^prakOta, Scfi'm eclicicn, Cilcuttl, p. 47, 

* Vahm^’i and tbc commencary by I&dij^ Tiichur, 1514, 

pp, 13$, 2ja. 

* 111. 14. 

* ill. 43,1 44^ 


■ ihd. V. 13 , 7 S. 
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Vil^ana-hkatrava aifti dcscdbea prSna as force (AiAli), and the 
VijSStta-bhaifitta itself does the same^. Bhatta Ananda in his 
VijaSna-iuiumuA describes prS^ as a functioning of the minH 


Stages of Progress^ 


It has been already said that tht study of philosophy and 
assMiation with saintly character arc the priiicipa] means with 
which a bc^nner has to set out oti hh toil for the attainment of 
^Ivation, In Ae first stage {prathum^ bhgmik^} the enquirer has to 
increase his wisdom by study and association with saintly per^ns. 
The ^cond stage is the stage of critical thinking the 

third is that of the mental practice of dissociation from all passions^ 
etc+ the fourth stage (viMpanl) is that in which 

through a right understanding of the nature of truth the world-ap- 
pc^rance Shota's itself to be false; the fifth stage is that in which the 
saint is in a state of pure knowledge and bliss 
rmnda^rupal This stage is that of the in which the 

samt may be said to be balf-asleep and half-awake (ardtia^supia- 
prabuddhay The sLtth stage is that in which the saint is in a state 
of pore bliss; it is a state which is more like that of deep dreamless 
sleep (su^ipta-sadria-sfhiii). The seventh aiage is the last transcen^ 
dental state {iury^tua), which cannot be experienced by any saint 
while he is livmg. Of these the fim three stages are called die 
WA ing state the fourth stage is called the dream state 

the fifth stage is called the dreamless state, die 

sixth stage is an unconscious state colled the turya, and the seventh 
stage is called the turyMta^. 

Desire ia at the root of all our troubles. It is like a mad 

^phant rushing through our system and trying to destroy it. 

e senses are like its young, and die instinctive root incUnadons 
y^^aita) are like its flow of ichor* It can only be conquered by 
die close application of patience (dhairyay Desim means the 
iT^ginatioiis of the mind, such as 'Met this happen to me." and 
la IB also called sanhalpa. The proper way to stop this sort of 
iimprung is to cease by sheer force of will from hoping or desiring 
in this manner, and for this one has to forget his memmy; for 


1 nod yiirti, vtiae dy. 

on gndJian. p.4a. and alca Dinaktmaad RSmarSJrt 
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ao long as memory continues such hopes and desires cannot be 
stopped. The last stage, when all movement has ceased (aspanJa) 
and all thoughts and itnaginations have ceased, is a state of un¬ 
consciousness Yoga is also defined as the ultimate 

state of unconsciousness the eternal state when ever^'- 

thing else has ceased*. In this stale dtta is destroyed, and one is 
reduced Eo the ultimate entitj^ of consciousness; and thus, being 
free of all relations and differentiations of subject and object^ 
one has no knowledge in this state, though it is characterised as 
bodhatmaka (identical with consciousness)»This last state is indeed 
absolutely indescribable (avyap&deiya)^ though it b variously de¬ 
scribed as the state of Brahman, Siva^ or the realization of the 
dbttnction of firakfti and purusa^^ The Yoga^vasi^fka^ however, 
describes this state not as being essentially one of bibs, but as a slate 
of unconsciousness unthinkable and indescribable. It is only the 
fifth state that manifests itself ^ being of the nature of dtumda; 
the sixth stale is one of nneonsdousness, which, il seems, can 
somehow be grasped^ but the seventh is absolutely transcendental 
and indescribable. 

The division of the progressive process into seven stages 
naturally reminds one of the seven stages of prajM (wisdom) in 
PatafijaU’s and The seven stages of 

praj^d arc there divided into two pans^ the first contaming four 
and the second three. Of these the four are psychological and the 
three are ontologicah showing the stages of the disintegration of 
dtta before its final destruction or dtia-vimukii\ Here abo the 
firsi four stages^ ending with are psychological, whereas 

the last three stages represent the advance of the evolution of dtt& 
towards its final disruption. But, apart from this, it does not seem 
that there is any one to one cotTespondcnce of the praj^a slates 
of the Y<^a-vanfpia with those of Patanjali. The Yoga-t^dsisfha 
occasionally mentions the name Yoga as denoting the highest stale 
and defines it the ultimate state of unconsciousness {avedanam 
vidiir y^am) or as the cessation of the poisonous effects of desire® . 
In the first half of the sixth book, chapter 125, the ultimate state 
Is described as the stale of universal negation (siirvapahFfat!a)- 
Existence of dtra is pain, and its destruction bliss; the desimciion 

^ Y^a-vaji^fha, VI. 126. * iWJ, vi, u6, ■ ibid, vi, lafi. 7i-ja. 

* Sec mj A Hkimry Indian PJulmcphy^ i-pj, i, CmibridsE, 1922, p. 273+ 

* Icthd-vire-mkarmya y<>ga~nSmakam, Yoffa-Vdtitlhji, VI. 37. i \ ilao 

ibid. Vt. [x-6. 99. 
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of dWfl by ceftsadon of knowledge—state of neither pain nor 
pltaaure nor any intcrmciiiate state—a state as feelingless sis that 
of the stone b the ultimaie state aimed at^. 

Karma^ according to the Yoga-f^^thash nothing but thought* 
activity manifesting itself as subject-object knowledge. Abandon¬ 
ment of hmna therefore means nothing short of abandonment of 
thought-activity or the process of knowJedgc^iP Cessation of karma 
thus means the annihilation of knowledge. The stirring of huma 
or activity of thought is without any cause; but it is due to this 
activity that the ego and all other objects of thought come into 
being; the goal of all our endeavours should be the destmetion of 
all knowledge p the unconscious, stone-like tnowledgcless state*. 

As there arc seven progressive stages, so there are also seven 
kinds of beings according to the weakness or strength of their 
There are svapna-ja^wfa^, &imkatpa~j 5 gQraj ke^ala- 
jiSgrat-iihita^ ciriS^-jagrat^sihita^ ghana-j^ai-sHdta^ j^at-wapna 
an d kpna-jSgaraka . Svajma-j^ara (dream-awake) persons are those 
who in some past stale of existence reolUed in dream experience all 
our present states of being and woAed as dream persons {s^apmt- 
nara)^ The commentator in trying to explain this says that it is not 
impo^ibie; for everything is present everywhere in the spiritt so it is 
possible that we^ as dream persons of theirdream experience,should 
be present in their minds in their ^^mana forms [tad-antah-harane 
vlSsan^tman^ sthk^hy^^ As both past and present have no existence 
except in thofught, time is in thought reversible, so that our exist¬ 
ence at a time future to theirs do^ not necessarily prevent their 
having an experience of us in dreams^ For the limitations of tune 
and space do not hold for thought p and as elements in thought 
everything exists {sarvam sarvatra vidyate)^. By dreams 

these persons may experience change of life and even attain to 
final emandpation. The second class,theare those 
who without sleeping can by mere irnaginadon continue to con¬ 
ceive all sorts of activities and exisiences* and may ultimately 
attain emancipation. third class^ the kerala-jagaraSf are those 
whoarehom in this life for the first time. ^Mien such beings pass 

* f lipuld not be confused with tW aixih n«g!e of 
whkh u often dcuribed jit a of part bliur 

" imvr^Atii hfrmanibn fWijft vtdawnft h^am utiam&m 

cti^^ttvomas la/flS tpanii^ prirtarraiffr 

vi> II. a. 26. 

* T[l« ] 16^ * Vt. 3. 50. 9. T^etpfoya-prchiUa. * ibidt 
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through more than one life, they are called dra^jSg^fos, Su^ 
beings, on account of their sms, may be bom aa trees, etc., in 
which case they are called ghana~j^or<tt. Those of such beings 
suffering rebirth who by study and good association attain right 
knowledge are jSgTutsvapRti-sthttiix and finally, those that 

have reached the turyo state of deliverance are called 

Bondage {handha), according to the Yoga-vS^t^, jerosatia so 
long as our knowledge has an object associated with it, and de¬ 
liverance (moi^a) is real’iMd when knowledge is absolutely and 
ultimately dissociated from all objects and remains in its tran¬ 
scendent purity, having nwiher an object nor a subject^. 


Methods of Right Conduct. 

The yejfa-oflJ^fAa does not enjoin severe asceticism or the 
ordinary kinds of religious gifts, ablutions or the Ufee for the realiza¬ 
tion of our highest ends, which can onty be achieved by the control 
of attachment (r^o), antipathy (Awfo), ignorance (i'owiBA), anger 
{kroSia), pride (morfo), and jealousy {metsarya), followed by Ac 
right apprehension of the nature of rc^ty*. So long as the mind 
is not chastened by the ctearing out of all evil passions, the per¬ 
formance of religious observances leads only to pride and vanity 
and does not prxxiuce any good. The essential duty of an enquirer 
consists in energetic exertion for the achievement of the highest 
end, for which he must read die rightsort of scriptures (mc-f/jflrtm) 
and associate with good mcn^. He should somehow continue his 
living and abandon even the sUghteat desire of enjoynaent {bhoga- 
gandhaa pcpityajet), and should continue critical thinking 
On the question whether knowledge or woiVtjMm or kmma,h to 
be accepted for the achievement of the highest end. the Yt^n- 
vasiftha does not, like Sankara, think that the tivo cannot jointly 
be taken up, but on the contrary emphatically says that, just as 

» hmdfia riy 

Ytuga^vdisi^fha^ vi, n. i-^o^ u 

ta jrtJwTJa ydtm ma tapaii~m3nii~kafyffiihhih. 

iM. IJJ. 6. 5. 

• Good men 9^ defined In the Yijgft-T 4 nfths na t 

deiM y^ sujana-pr^'di i&dhmp 

iff A to Mddhiik tydi tatji pfoyafiKym 

Jhid, m. 6. ». 
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^ bird flies with its two wings* so an enquirer can reach iiis goal 
through the joint operation of knowledge and work^^ 

The nmiin object of the enquirer being the destruction of 
all hi5 endeavours should be directed towards the uprooting of 
instinctive root inclinations (cdMitJ), which arc the very substance 
and root of the citla. The re^^istation of the truth {fatl^a^Jtt3no),xhc 
destruction of the vdsm^ and the destruction of the ritt^ aJJ mean 
the same identical state and are interdependent on one anotherp 
50 that none of them can be attained without the other. So^ aban¬ 
doning the desire for enjoyment^ one has to trj' for tliese three 
together^ and for this one has to control one's desires on one hand 
and practise breath-control {psdna-nirodlifna) on the other; and 
these two would thus joindy co-operate steadily towards the final 
goal.^ an advancement is naturally slow, but this progress* 
provided it Is steadyp is to be preferred to any violent efforts to 
Mten (/tQfka) the result®. Great strc$s is also laid on the necessity 
of self-cribcisna as a means of loosening the bonds of desire and 
the false illuaions of world-appearance and realizing the dissocia¬ 
tion from attachment 


Voga-vasi^^ha* Sankara VedSnta and Buddhist 
Vijnanavida, 

To a superficial reader the idealism of the Yoga^vdstfthu may 
appear to be identical with the Vedanta as interpreted by Santan; 
and in some of the later Vedanta works of tlic Sankara school, such 
as etc.p so large a number of questions dealt 

^th m the Yoga-^dsi^ko occur that one does not readily imagine 
that there may be any difference between this idealism and that 
of Sankara. This point therefore needs some discussion. 

The main features of Sankara's Idealism consist in the doctriiie 
that the self-manifested subject-objectless intelligence forms the 
ultimate and unchangeable substance of both the mind 
ronfr) and^ the external world. liVhatever there la of change and 
mutation is outside of this Intelligence, which is aUo the Reality. 

u^ neverthelessp changes are found associated tvidi this reality 
Of nthmaupsuch as the external foims of objects and the divert 

mutable and have therefore a different 
Ktncl of indescribable existence from Brahman* but srill they are 

* Yosa-VOMitfha^ ,, ,, ^ ^ 
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somehow essentblly of a posidve nature^, Sankara's idealism do& 
not allow him to deny the existence of external objects as apart 
from perceiving minds, and he does not adhere to the doctrine of 
fsse ett perdpi. Thus he severely critidxes the views of the Buddh ist 
idealists, who refuse to believe in the existence of external objects 
as apart from the thoughts virhich seem to represent them. Some 
of these arguments are of great philosophical interest and remind 
one of similar atguments put forth by a contemporary British 
Neo-rcalist in refutation of Idealism. 

The Buddhists there are made to argue as follows; When two 
entities arc invariably perceived simultaneously they are identical; 
now knovviedgo and ita objects arc perceived simultaneously" 
therefore the objects are identical with their percepts. Our ideas 
have nothing in the external world to which they correspond. and 
their existence during dreams, when the sense-^irgans are uni- 
vcrsally agreed to be inoperative, shows that for the appearance of 
ideas the operation of die sense-organs, indispensable for estab¬ 
lishing connection with the so-called external world, is unneces¬ 
sary, If it is asked how, if there are no external objects, can the 
diversity of percepts be explained, tlie answer is that such di^'^ersity 
may be due to the force of vSsaifos or the special capacity of the 
particular moment associated w'ith the cognition*. If the so-called 
external objects are said to possess different special capacities 
which would account for the diversity of percepts, the successive 
moments of the mental order may aUo be considered as possessing 
special distinctive capacities which w’ould account for the diversity 
of percepts generated by those cognition moments. In dreams it 
is these diverse cognition moments which produce diversity of 
percepts. 

Sankara, in relating the above argument of the Buddhist idealist, 
says that external objects arc directly perceived in all our per¬ 
ceptions, and how then can th^ be denied? In anstver to this, 
if it is held that there is no object for the percepts excepting the 
sensations, or that the existence of anything consists in its being 
perceived, that can be refuted by pointing to the fact that the inde¬ 
pendent existence of the objects of perception, as apart from their 
being perceived, can be known from the perception itself, since the 

^ See the ficcQUAE VedftnTji in my A Fiutory ttf Indian PMIatfyphy^ 

voL I, Cainbridae^ cbjpler K. 

■ Kmyand rva t^atihydtiiayo vdiand-parindmah. 

BAdmaJT. n. [[. zS, 
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perceiving of ah object h not the object itself ^ it i* felt that 

the perception of the blue is different from the blue which is 
perceived; the blue stands forth as tlie object of perception and 
the two can never be identical. This is universally felt and acknow^ 
lodged, and the Buddhist ideaBstt even while trying to refute it> 
admits it in a way j since he says that what ts inner perception appears 
as if it exists outside of us, externally* If externality as such never 
existed^ how could there be an appearance of it in consciousness? 
When all experiences testify to this difference betw'cen knowledge 
and its objeetp the inner mental world of thoughts and ideas and 
the extemat world of objects^ how can such a difference be denied ? 
You may see a jug or rementber it; the mental operation in these 
two cases variesj but the object remains the aame^ 

Tlie above argument of Sankara against Buddhist idealism 
conclusively proves that he admitted the independent existence of 
objects p which did not owe their existence to anybody's knowing 
them. External objects had an existence different from and inde¬ 
pendent of the existence of the diversity of our ideas or percepts^ 
But the idealism of the Yoga^v^ffto is more like the doctrine of 
the Buddhist idcaiiats than the idealism of Sankara. For according 
to the Yego^v^fho it is only ideas that have some sort of existence. 
Apart from Ideas or percepts there is no physical or external world 
having a separate or independent existence. Esse tst perdpt is the 
doctrine of the Y&ga-vasi^fha^ while Sankara most emphatically 
refutes such a doctrine. A later exposition of Veduta by Praka^- 
ananda, known as Veddni&-jiddhatftii^miikt^valii seems to derive 
its inspiration from the Yoga^p^sistka in its exposition of Vedanta 
on Uncs similar to the idealUm of the ypga-vdsi^fkaf by denying the 
existence of objects not perceived {ojMta-samanahh}^^ 
Prak^nanda disputes the ordinarily accepted view that cognition 
of objects arises out of the contact of senses with objects:; for 
objects for him exist only so long as they are perceived^ i.e, there 
is no independent external existence of objects apart from their 
perception. All objects have only perceptual existence (pratitlko-^ 
sattvo). Both Prakas^anda and the Yoga-vtisi^fho deny the 
existence of objects when they arc not perceived* while Sankara 
not only admits their existence* but also hold:s that they exist in 
the same form in which they are known; and this amounts vir¬ 
tually to the admission that our knoAving an object does not add 

1 " hhdfya on the n. 3^ t'B* 

SuUhJnta-wmAt^vatt. See Tiu PanfUt, iieW AuL pp_ 
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anything to it or mcKlify it to any e-Tteni, except that it becomes 
known to us through knowledge. Things are what they are, even 
though they may not be perceived. This b in a way realism. The 
idealism of Sankara's Vedinta consists in this, that he held that 
the Brahman is the immanent self within na* which transcends all 
changeful experience and is also ultimate reality underlying all 
objects perceived outride of us in the external worlds Whatever 
forms and characters there are in our experience, internal as well 
as extemah have an indeserihable and indefinite nature which 
passes by the name of m^aK Sankara Vedanta takes it for granted 
that that alone is real which is unchangeable^ what la changeful, 
though it is positive, la therefore unreaL The world is only unreal 
m that special senses mSya belongs to a category different from 
affirmation and negation* namely the category of the indefinite* 
The relation of the roil, the Brahman, to this mOya in 
Sankara Vedtota is therefore as indefinite as the the real 

m the unchangeable* but how the changeful forms and characters 
become associated with it or what is their origin or what b their 
essence, Sankara b not in a position to tell us. The Yoga-v 3 si^fha 
howe^'cr holds that formless and characterless entity b the ultimate 
truth' it is said to be the Brahman, at, or void (iinya); but* 
whatever it may be^ it b this characterless entity which is the 
ultimate truth. Thb ultimate entity b associated with an energy 
of movement, by virtue of which it can reveal all the diverse forms 
of appearances. The relation between the appearances and the 
reality b not external, indefinite and indescribable, os it b to 
j^ankara, but the appearances, w^hich are but the unre^ and 
illusory manifestations of the reality* are produced by the opera^ 
tion of this inner activity of the characterless spirit, which b in 
itself nothing but a subjectHz^bjectless pure consciousness. But thb 
inner and immanent movement does not seem to have any db^ 
lecric of its own, and no definite formula of the method of its 
operation for its productions can be given; tfie unaginor}' shapes 
of ideas and objects* which have nothing but a mere perceptual 
existence, are due not to a definite order, but to accident or chance 
(kMkataliya)^ Such a conception b indeed very barren, and it b 
here that the system of the Yoga-vasi^fha b particularly defective. 
Another important defect of the s>'SteiTi is that it does not either 
criticise knowledge or admit its validity, and the ehaxacterlesa 
entity which forms its absolute b never revealed in experience. 

* See my A Hufpry it/ Pkitmophy^ ™|, i, ch, X. 
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With Sankara the case is differienti for he holds that this absolute 
Brahman is also the self which Is present in everj' experience and is 
immediate and self-revealed. But die absolute of the Yoga~v^si^tha 
IS characterless and beyond experience. The state of final emancipa¬ 
tion»the seventh stage, is not a stage of bliss, like the Brahmahood 
of the Vedanta, but a state of characterlessness and vacuity almost. 
In several places in the work it is said that this ultimate state is 
differently described by various systems as Brahman, distinction 
of pta^ii and parum^ pure vijhMna and void while in truth 

it is nothing but a characterless entity. Its state of muM (emanci¬ 
pation) is therefore dcflcribed^ as we have already seen above^ as 
p^^navet or like a stone» which strongly reminds us of the 
Vai^esi^ view of mukti. On the practical side it lays great stress 
on piiuru}a^ or exertion of free-will and energy^ k emphatically 
denies daiva as having the power of weakening pouru^a or even 
exerting a superior dominating force, and it gives us a new view 
of karma ZE meaning only thought-activity. As against Sankara, it 
holds that knowledge (jMm) and karma maybe combined together* 
and that they are not for two different classes of people, but are 
both indispensable for each and every right-minded enquirer. The 
principal practical means for the achievement of the highest en d of 
the Yoga-vasiftho arc the study of philosophical scripture, asso¬ 
ciation with good men and self-criticism. ft denounces external 
religious observance^ without the right spiritual exertions as being 
worse than useless. Its doctrine of erre pit pera'pi and that no 
experiences have any objective validity outside of diemselvea^ that 
there are no external objects to which they correspond and that 
all are but forms of knowledgCi reminds us very strongly of 
what this system owes to Vijn^avSda Buddhism. But, while an 
important VijMnat^da work like the I^kat^atSra-sfltFa tries to 
explain through its various categories the origin of the various 
appearances in knowledge, no such attempt is made in the Yaga- 
siasiffha, w'here it is left to chance. It is curious that in the Sanskrit 
account of Vijnanavada by Hindu writers, such as Vacaspati and 
others, these important coutribulionfi of the system are never re¬ 
ferred to either for the descriptive interpretation of the or 

for its refutation. While there are thus unmistakable influence* of 
\ijnlnavada and Gaudapade on the Yoga-v^st^fha^ it seems to have 
developed in dose association with the Satva, as i is doctrine of spiittda , 
or immanent activity, so clearly shows. This point will, hoivever, 
be more fully discussed in my treatment of Saiva phdosophy- 


CH*\PTER XIII 

SPECULATIONS IN THE MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


It may be ur^ed that the speculations of the thinkers of the 
medical sehoula do not deserve to be recorded in a History of 
Indian Philosophy. But die force of such an objection will Itjse 
much in strength If it is remembered that medicine was the most 
important of all the physical sciences which were cultivated in 
ancient India^ was directly and intimately connected with the 
Simkhya and Vaise^ika physics and probably the origin of the 
logical speculations subsequently codified in the Nyaya-fQtras^^ 
The literature contains^ moreover^ many other interesting ethical 
instructions and reveab a view of life which differs considerably 
from that found in works on philt^phy; further, it treats of many 
other interesting details which throws flood of fight on die scholastic 
methods of Indian thinkers. Those, again, who are aware of the 
great importance of Hafha Yoga or Tsntra physiology or anatomy 
in relation to some of die Yoga practices of those schools will no 
doubt be interested to know for purposes of comparison or con¬ 
trast the speculations of the medical schools on kindred points of 
interests Their speculadona regarding embryology, heredity and 
other such points of general enquiry are likely to prove Interesting 
ijven to a student of pure philt^sophy. 


Ayur-veda and the Athanra-Veda. 

SuiniLi $ays that ^^yur-veda {the science of life) is an upa^a 
of the Atharva^P^eda and originally consisted of 100,000 verses 
in one thousand chapters and waa composed by Brahma before 
he created aU beings {Suh^utn-mmhita, t» 5}^ What 
exactly means in this connection cannot easily be satisfactorily 
explained. Dalhana (aj). I too) in explaining the word in hts 
Nibandtm-samgraha^ sap that an updiHgii h a smaller (partj^ 
*'aAgiim ecfl ctlpiiivSd Thus, while hands and legs are 

regarded as artgas^ the toes or the palms of the hands are called 
updjiga. The Ai/iarva- Veila contains six thousand verses and about 

^ Thn ■>'ttcrn of Stfpkhyfl ijhilotophy tiiuf[ht in tv. t, hsa 

thrady beeti cUicribcd in the volume of the present wodcp pp. 
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ont thousand prose lines, If the Ayur^veda onginally contained 
too ,000 verses, it cannot be called an upSn^a of the^Mdrew-Ffdo, 
if upmga is to mean a simll appendage, as Dnlhana explains it. 
For, far from being a small appendage, it was more than ten times 
as extensive as the Athan^- Veda, Caraka, in discussing the nature 
of Ayur-veda, says that there was never a time when life did 
not exist or when intelligent people did not exist, and so there 
were always plenty of people who knew about life, and there 
were alw’ays mcdiciiiea which acted on the human bodv according 
to the principles which we find enumerated in the Ayur-veda. 
Ayur-veda was not produced at any time out of nothing, but 
there was always a continuity of the science of life; when we 
hear of its being produced, it can only be with reference to a 
beginning of the comprehension of its principles by some original 
thinker or the initiation of a neiv course of instruction at the 
hands of a gifted teacher. The science of life has always been in 
existence, and there have always been people who understood it in 
their own way; it is only with reference to its first systematked 
comprehension or instruction that it may be said to have a be¬ 
ginning^. Again,Caraka disttnguishes Ayur-veda as a distinct Veda, 
which is superior to the udier Vedas because it gives us life, which 
is the basis of all other enjoyments or benefits, whether they be of 
this world or of another*. Vagbhafa, the elder, speaks of Ayu r-veda 
not as an upS^a^ but as an upavethi of the Atharm-Veda^, The 
Maha-bharatu, n. 11. jj, speaks of upaveda, and Nilakantha, ex¬ 
plaining this,says that there are toOTupavedas,, Ayttr~oeda,Dbgniff- 
veda,GandkiittamAATtha-iastTa. Sr^ma-vawarta, a \steTpt/rS^at^ 
sap that after creating the Wc, Yajus, Sama and Atharva Brahma 
^^tjated the Ayur-veda as the fifth Veda*. Roth has a quotation tri 
his Worterbuch to the effect that Brahma taught .Ayur-veda, which 
tvas a vedSAga^ in all its eight parts*. 


I Caraba, 1.30.44. Thii pluage *eemi Do be at vsrianeewith Coraka.i, 1,6; 
for ](iuppo«tt thei dueaaee alu e»»r<Ml iltirmjie, white Cmtika, m . 6 iuiipcM* 
bnjie dot« a certain point ef time. I» it «n addition by the revaer 

t 4^ Ayur-Tteia-itfpif^ flf CiJcnpS:^ an jl 

t, i. 8 , G^ipatho^Brdhmmiia, i. 10, howrycr. mcndoiM 
J Stirpa^tmia, Atura-t^nfa, md 

^ toO^^pKa, buE Ayiir-VAia h net mentioned in thi* 


I Brahna-vmtxirto^purAi^^ I, 16. 5, to, 

Jvar-tKitiiiit tOhOftiiii. Thii qiwiatioo, which 
oceui* m ihc W&rttThuth m connectioQ with the woid thwede, could not 
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We thm find that Ayur-veda was regarded by some as a VedA 
superior to the other Vedas and respected by their followeia as a 
fifth Veda^as an upaveda of the Athaf^a^Veda, as an independent 
$ipavcdij^ as an of the Atharva-^ Veda and Lastly as a veda^^a. 

All that can be undeTstood from these conflicting references ia 
that it W'as tradidonally believed that there was a Veda kno^vn as 
Ayur-veda which was almost co-ea:istent with the other Vedas, was 
entitled to great respect^ and w'as associated with the Veda 

In a special way. It seemsp however* that the nature of this asso* 
elation consisted in the fact that both of them dealt with the curing 
of diseases and the attainment of tong life; the one principally by 
incantations and charms, and the other by medicines. What Su^ruta 
understands by calling Ayur-veda an upSAga of the j^thorvii-Veda 
is probably nothing more than this. Both the Atharva-Veda and 
A)ur~veda dealt with the curing of disease, and this generally 
linked them together in the popular mind^ and, the former being 
the holier of the two* on account of ita religious value, the latter 
was associated with il as its literary accessory^ D^rila Ehat^a, in 
commenting upon KauUka-tHtra^ 35. gives US a hint as to what 
may have been the points of contact and of difference between 
Ayur-veda and the Atkana~Veda. Thus hesaya that there are two 
kinds of diseases; those that are produced by irnwholesome diet, 
and those produced by sins and tmnsgTessiofis. The Awr-veda 
was made for curing the former* and the Atharvan practices for the 
latter^^ Caraka himself counts penance (pr^yas-alla) as a name of 
medicine (bhesaja) and Cakrapim^ in commenting on this, says that 
as prayas-ana removes the diseases produced by sins, so medicines 
also remove diseases, and thus prOyai-dtia is synonymous 
w'ith bbefaja^. 

But what b thb Ayur-veda? We now possess only the 
treatises of Caraka and Su jrutii, ns modified and supplemented by 
later revisers. But SuSruta tells us that Brahmi had originally 
produced the Ayur-veda* which contained 100,000 verses spread 
over one thousand chapters, and then, finding the people w^eak 
in intelligence and short-lived* later on divided it into eight subjects, 

be %icrificd owing to »ome cun^iem m the reference. U should br noKd thjit 
ifl ifener^y iiAcd to tiktm the ii% 

C/f/indai,Jyolif ajid .ViniA/U. 

* dpi^rakdrS vyddhayak dkUfMi-mmittd ahiMaminin^ ceti* totm dkdra^ 

tu SOStrmrndnm 

i4£>'£Me^ D&dlM't comment ou 35, 3. 

* Cqro^, VI, 1.3 fmd Ayi^-v^da-dlptha^ iitd^ 
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viz. surgery {ialya\ treatment of dbeases of the head 
treatment of ordinary dbeases {k^ya~eikitm)j the processes of 
counteracting the influences of evil spirits (AM/n-oi^aj/trcatm 
of child diseases {kaumQra-bhftya)^ antidotes to poisons [agada^ 
tantra\ the science of rejuvenating the body (rnn3jaF7i:i) and the 
science of acquiring scx-streiigih {v^ikaranay. The statement of 
Susruta chat Aj-ur-veda was originally a great work in which the 
later subdivisions of its eight different kinds of studies were not 
differentiated seems to be fairly misti,%orthy. The fact that Ayur¬ 
veda is oiled an upmgUj an tipavedu^Qj a t’cdangn also points to its 
eiusiencc iii some state during the period Avhen the V^edic literature 
was bfdng composed. We hear of compendiums of medicine as early 
as the Prdtii&khyas^^ It k curious, howeverp that nowhere in the 
Upani^ds or the Vedas does the name * * Ajiir-veda occur^ though 
different branches of study are mentioned in the former^. The 
As^hga Avur-veda is* how^ever^ mentioned in the Makd-bh^raia^ 
and the three constituents (d/idtu), vSyu (wind), piua (bile) and 
sle^an (mucus)^ are also mentioned; there is reference to a theory 
that by these three the body is sustained and that by their decay the 
body decays (e/iri/i fqinaii ca kfiyaie), and Kr^natre}^a is alluded to as 
being the founder of medical science One of the earliest 

systematic mentions of medicines unmijced widi incantations and 
charms is to be found in the Alnhd-vagga of the Vinaya'^Pifaka^ 
where the Buddha Is prescribing medicines for his dbciples“. 
These mediemes are of a simple nature, but they bear undeniable 
marks of methcKhcal arrangement. We are also told there of a 
suigeonp named Akaiagotto* who made surgical operations 
kaTnma) on fistub (bhagoif^ra)^ In Rockhiirs Life &f the Buddhn 
we hear of Jivaka as having studied medicine in the Taxila Univer- 

^ Suimta-wifUat^, i, 5-^, 

16+54 t 5 S)i mentioned BIocnfnEeld in Atharva-^ 

- p. to. The oame of the modicil work menddned 

Si 

, ’ ^-r€d 4 tfi hhi^pivit * 4 hy*$m Y^jur^rsedat^ ^dma-^^dam dfA^D-nz^Jf e^rurd^m 

ttv^Q-pvrd^tft par^innaJft Vtddn^ ttdam p^lryarp rSh'rff darrfUft mdhhft 

ftsayivmrfi deca vut^'dip irtihma-ridyfdift h^aIitB‘^vidyd3fi 

Chd$tdojrya, Vir 1. 1, Of ihrtc 
“ counted ms erw of the eight +^yut-veda, um we find xi ia. 

Or cl&cwherc, 

Knnflnv^ a refnred 

fl vj, jj, f 3^^ and CaknpAu, CommcntieK on rhil, my* that 

^Unitreya ^d Atrcyi urt two ftlithiiritka who are ftWR Xtreya 

Punai^ti, the great incher of the CrmAe-f 
VmBya-P^fftkn^ vi, 1-14. 
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sity under Atreya^ That even at the time of the Athafva*Veda 
there were hundreds of phygicians and an elaborate pharmacop<eia^ 
treating diseased with drugs»is indicated by a mantra therein which 
extols the virtues of amulets^ and speaks of their powers as being 
equal to thousands of medkinea ernployed by thousands of medicaL 
practitioners^. Thus it can hardly be denied tliat the practice of 
medicine was in full swing even at the time of the 
and^ though we have no other proofs in support of the view that 
there existed a literature on the treatment of diseases, known by 
the name of Ayur-veda* in which the different braitcheSi which 
developed in later times, were all in an inidifFerenttated conditionp 
yet we have no evidence which can lead us to disbelieve Su^ruta, 
when he alludes definitely to such a literature^ The Caraka-saf^itS 
also alludes to the existence of a begmningless traditional continuity 
of Ayur-veda^ under which term he includes life, the constancy 
of the qualities of medical herbs, diet, etc., and their effects on 
the human body and the Intelligent enquirer. The early works 
that are now available to US, vit. the and Suiruta* 

samhild^ are both known as Even Agniveia's woik 

(Agmveia^ssj^'id}^ which Caraka revised and which was available 
at the time of Cakrapini, w^as a tmtm. What then was the Ayur¬ 
veda, which has been variously described as a fifth \reda or an 
upa^eda^ if not a literature dUtinedy separate from the iatttras 
now available to us*? It seems probable, therefore, diat such a 
literature existed, that the systematized works of Agniveia and 
others superseded it and that, as a consequence, itcame ultimately to 
be Ipat. C^mka, however, uses theivord Ayur-veda” in the general 
sense of *' science of life/' Life is divided by Ciraka into four kinds, 
viz. mklia (happy), dahkfm (unhappy), hita (good) and akita (bad). 
Sukkam ^yuh is a life which b not affected by bodily or mental 
diseases, is endowed with vigour, strength, energy, vitality, activity 
and is full of all sorts of enjoyments and successes. The opposite 
of this is the mukham dyu/i. Hilam b the life of a person 
who b always willing to do good to all beings, never steals others^ 
property, is truthful, self-controlled, eelLrestrained and w'orks 

I RockhOl'i Life cf ikt Buddha, 65. 

■ Aiharva-vtdaf n. 3^ istaffi bhi^tffofi lahairam vm vfrtidhnk. 

• Gi^-^'^a-iahhdnarfiaratfi Cllmipftprt ^3 vf-cv^- 

dlpikd^ I. J. 1; ilAO l- , 

■* Ckknpfi^ quotts the Agmr^a-td^ifdtd in hii Ayw-v^^pikS^ vi, 3^ 
*77-^85. 
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with careful conaideratiun, does not transgress the moral injunc^ 
tions, takes to virtue and to enjoyment with equal zeal, honours 
revered persons, is charitable and does what ja beneficial tp 
this world and to the other. The opposite of this is coiled ahita. 
The object of the science of life is to teach what U conducive to 
all these four kinds of life and also to determine the length of such 
a lifc‘. 

But, if Ayur-veda means " science of life,’* what is its connection 
with the Atltarva^Veditl We find in the Caraka~samltita that 
a physician should particularly be attached {hhaktir adayd) to the 
Atharva-Veda, The Athonia-Veda deals with the treatment of 
dise^ {ciMtid) by advising the propitiatory rites {svastyi^ma), 
offerings {bali), auspicious oblations (maiigaia-hoiHa), penances 
{myoma), purificatoiy rites fasting {upavdja) and in- 

c^tations (moR/rd)*, Cakrapim,m commenting on this, says that, 
since it is ad\'ised ^at physicians should be attached tothe./jtA<m’d> 
Veda, it comes to this, that the Atharva-Veda becomes Kyur-veda 
{At/uava-seda^a dyurvedah:am uktatn bfiavali). The Athama- 
Veda, no doubt, deals with different kinds of subjects, and so Ayur¬ 
veda is to be considered as being only a part of the Atfiorva-Veda 
{Athona-vedaikadeia eva dyoF-vedah). Viewed in the light of 
Cakrap^i'a interpretation, it aecma that the school of medical 
teaching to which Caraka belonged, was most intimately connected 
with the Athorta-Veda. This is further corroborated by a com¬ 
parison of the system of bones found in the Cartdia-samhitd with 
that of the AtAarva-Veda. Su^ruta himself remarks that, while he 
considers the number of bones in the human body to be three 
hundred, the adherents of the Vedas hold them to be three hun¬ 
dred and aistyi and this is exaedy the number counted by Caraka*. 
'The Atharva-^Veda does not count the bones; but there arc with 
regard to the descripdon of bones some very important points in 


* Carako. I- 1. 40 ifld [. 30. aQ-23: 

kitShttaif! takhttift duk^Om Syta taiya fdldhilarit 
mAwff ta tac ea yairttkitim Syur~v^dak ta 
In 1. jQ, ^ dcfik^don of Aytir--k’edt tk given ta Oyw 

which immicti m ibaut life. SuInjCM iug^ti two Bjiemttivv deri- 
atmh thm by which 

I * " eiimiiied, or that bj which life k enained^ SuMtia Jajfthiid, 

/ OA ' vtda-uOdtmi bhUfaftfg* iaiya-ianlrt tu fltw ev<£ 
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which the school to which Camka belonged was in agrcenttni with 
the Athiirt?a-Vtdaf and not with Suiruta. Dr Hoemle, who has 
carefully discussed the whole question, thus remarks: "VA really 
^pK)rtant circumstance is that the Atharvic system shares with the 
Char^kiyim one of the most striking pjqints in which the latter 
differs from the system of Suimta^ namely^ the assumption of a 
central facial bone in the structure of the skulL It may be added 
that the Atharvic term pfatistba for the base of the long bones 
obviously agrees with the Charakiyan term adhisfhana and widely 
differs from the SuSrutiyan kUfca^J^'^ The Satapatha-br^maw^t 
which p as Dr Hoemle has pointed outp shows an acquamt^ce 
with both the schools to which Caraka and Susruta respectively 
belongedt counts^ howevecjn 360 bonesp as Caraka did** The word 
in Stdruta-m^hiHS^ ill, 5i 18 does not mean the fol¬ 
lowers of A>^r-veda as distinguished from the Vedas, as palha^a 
ititerpreta il, but b literally true in the sense that it gives us the 
view^ which is shared by Caraka with the Atharva-Vtda, ^e 
the legal literature and the which 

according to all orthodox estimates derive their vjiJidity from 
the Vedas, If thb agreement of the Vedic ideas with those of the 
Streya school of medicine, as represented by Caraka^ be view^ 
together with the identification by the latter of ^yur-\ eda with 
Athania-Veda^ it may be not unreasonable to suppose that the 
Atreya school* ^ represented by Caraka* developed from the 
Atharvu- Vtda. This does not preclude the possibility of there being 
an Ayur-veda of another schook to which SuSruta refers and from 
which, through ihe teachings of a aeries of teachers, the Suhntt^- 
samhitS developed. This literature probably tried to win the respect 
of the people by associating itself with the Athanm-Vfdit^ and 
by characteming itself as an up^ga of the Afkami-Vida^* 

Jayanta argues that the validity of the Vedas depends on the 
fact that they have been composed by ait absolutely trusttvorthy 

^ A. Rudol/ Hwmlc’# Studia m iht AfrdioVl^ fl/ .*Inc£ewl p. Tlj. 

* Ibid, pp- ros-Jo 6 . Sec lUa Sait^paiha^hrdhmM^, a. 5 . 4 , ii^atio 301. 3 . a. 
3 and 4, Kii. 3, 4. 9-14, viif. 6. 3* 7 aeJ The Ydjriat^^dkya-Dhmma-idttra, 

Vi^-dk^Tnotfara md Agm-Furntm aUo rrnimcmie the bonet oF the 
huiTuifi body in egTwncnt \fciih Ciiika m j 6 o. The i^iirce of the lort three 
wai probably the fim iY^BaVidAyti-Dhisrmji.iditTa)^ B hiu been lumtested hy 
Dt Hoemte In hb SfttiHa in fAe jVWbVine 0/ iip. 4^4^^ But none 

of thotf nen-mcdicaJ rercmicini Ml early date: probably they arc not earlicT 

thnn chE third Or the fourth century aj>. 

• Tht vrord tipd^a tnty bav^ betn oaed, bowew, in the seme that it vma a 
muppleuiEOtary Wrk tutving the aame acope n the vJtAorar-P’fliici* 
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person (apia). As an analogy he refers to Ayyr-veda, the validity 
of which is due to the fact that it has been composed by trust¬ 
worthy persons (Spin), That the medical instiuctions of the Syur- 
yeda are regarded as valid is due to the fact that they are* the 
instructions of trusttvorthy persons {yato yatraptavSdatram tatra 
ptramSnyam iti vySptir ^hyafe). But tt may be argued that the 
validity of Ayur-ve^ is not because it has for its author trustworthy 
persons, but because its instnicdons can be verified by cxpenence 
(nanvayur-reJadau prSmS^am pratyakf^i-SitmuadSt praiipamtatn 
nepta-^amS^'rn). Jayanta in reply says that the validity of Ayur¬ 
veda is due to the fact of its being composed by trustworthy 
persons; and it can be abo verified by experience. He argues also 
that the very large number of medicines, their combinations and 
apphcatioiu, are of such an infinite variety that it would be 
a^Iiitely impossible for any one man to know them by employing 
me experimental methods of agreement and difference. It is only 
ecause the medical authorities are almost omniscient in their 
knowledge of things that they can display such superhuman 
knowledge regarding diseases and thetr cures, which can be taken 
o^y OR tmst on their authority. His attempts at refuting the view 
that medical discoveries may have been carried on by the applica¬ 
tions of the experimental methods of agreement and difference and 
men accumulated through long ages are verv w eak and need not 
be considcied here, 

fourth Veda, known as the Athama-Veda or the Brahmo- 
I eda, deals mainly with curatives and charms*. There is no reason 
to Suppose that the composition of this Veda was later than even 
the earliest Rg-Vedic hymns; for never, probably, in the history 


S'" VedB, e,R. 

fbuirs-^eyajur-t:gAih,4ma-vtdi, ‘iharvm- 
■ _ . "■iJ'if fotir Vedm; o^n " ViUiR Tjayoi tftduh 

^ Tmltnlya^bn-ttma^, I. tt. i, tpuka vf llun Vedu. SBy>oii 

VVtfidi-iaMafr" nod ..y. (hut all the 
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ihc AtJutttvj !/■_/ ' *' Acturdioa to this inlerprcDitiwi 

fcfcmicu '*"^**1 'vitlilii V«ju». and thiB npeiins the 

tbn thf« VedM. Th* At!«,Tva-V*da k nrfrt™} i« i„ the Gwtaikt- 
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of produced by tbe ascetic ptnmnetA 

'«C«#«/Aii.*a*tn£r(M tbit m Athenweic 
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vadmvtanilAEl^n^'*!? « ^ yodbkefojajfi tadamrUMt/i, 

Brahma/’ Gapatha-brChmava, rii. 4 . 
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of Indb was there any time when people did not take to charms 
and mentations for curing diseases or repelling calamities and 
injuring enemies. The ^g-Veda itself may be regarded in a large 
measure as a special development of such magic rites* The hold 
of the x^tharvanic charms on the mind of the people was prob¬ 
ably very strongs since they had occasion to use them in all 
their daily cancems^ Even noW| when the Rg-Vedic sacrifices 
have become extremely rarei the use of Atharvamc charms and of 
their descendants^ the Tantric charms of comparatively later times, 
IS Very common amongst all classes of Hindus, A very large part 
of the income of the priestly cb^ la derived from the performance 
of auspicious rites {^asiyi^^iiaa), purificatory penances {pfSyai*' 
cf7/ij), and oblations (Aofflfl) for curing chronic and serious illnesses^ 
winning a law-suit^ atleviaiing sufferings^, securing a male issue 
to the family, cursing an enemy, and the Uke* Amulets are uaed 
almost os freely as they were three or four thousand years ago, and 
anakc-charms and charms for dog-bite and others are still things 
which the medical people find it difficult to combat. Faith in the 
mysterious powers of occult riles and charms forms an essential 
feature of the popular Hindu mind and it oftendm^ takes the 
place of religion in the ordinary' Hindu household* It may there¬ 
fore be presumed that a good number of Atharvanic hymns 
were current when most of the Rg-Vedic hymns were not yet 
composed. By the dme» however^ that the Atharvtf-Vfda tvas 
compiled in its present fonn some new hymns were incorporated 
with itt the philosophic character of which does not tally with the 
outlodc of the majority of the hymns. The Aiftiirva-Veda, as 
S^yana points out in the introduction to his commentaiy, w'as 
indispensable to kings for \varding off their enemies and securing 
many other advantages, and the royal prints had to be vereed in 
the Athart'anic practiced* These practices were mostly for the 
alleviation of the troubles of an ordinary' householder! and ac¬ 
cordingly the Gfhya-sUtras draw' largely from them. The oldest 
name of the Alhfir^Jfi-Veda Is AthiirvMgir^ah^ and this generally 
suggested a twofold divUiun of it into hymns attributed to Atharv^an 
and others attributed to Ahgirasj the former dealt with the holy 
promoting of welfare and thecimtivc 3 {AA^<y™), 

and the latter with offensive rites for molesting an enemy {Sbhi- 
cmka), also called terrible (^A^ra). The purposes which the .\thar- 
va^ic charms were supposed to fulfil were numerous. These may 
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be briefly sununed up in accordance with the Kauijlm-sQira as 
follows: quickening of intelligenci;, accomplishment of the virtties 
of a Brahmacirin (religious student); acquisition of villages, 
cities, fortresses and kingdoms, of cattle, riches, food grains, 
children, wives, elephants, hoises, chariots, etc.; production of 
u^imity (aikomatya) and contentment among the people; 
frightening the elephants of enemies, w'inning a battle, warding 
off all kinds of weapons, stupefying, frightening and mining the 
enemy army, encouraging and protecting one’s own army, knowing 
the future result of a battle, winning the minds of generals and chief 
persons, throwing a charmed snare,sword, or string into the fields 
where the enemy army may be moving, ascending a chariot for 
winning a battle, charming all instruments of war music, killing 
enemies, winning back a lost city demolished by the enemy; 
performing the coronation ceremony, e^fpiating sins, cursing, 
strengthening cows, procuring prosperit>''; amulets for prumoting 
we are, agriculture, the conditions of bulls, bringing about various 
household properties, makings new-built house auspicious, letting 
loose a bull (as a part of the general rites— irSddha), performing 
^e rites of the harvesting month of Agrahaya^ (the middle of 
November to the middle of December); securing curatives for 
t ^OUB otherwise incurafale diseases produced by the sins of past 
life; curing all diseases generally, Fever, Cholera, and Diabetes; 
stopping the flow of blood from wounds caused by injuries from 
wca^ns, preventing epileptic fits and possession by the different 
Species of evil spirits, auch as the bh&ta^ pii^a, Brahma-rakfosa, 
etc., mring uato, pitta and ilejmait, heart diseases, Jaundice, 
w [tc leprosy, different kinds of Fever, Pthisis, Dropay ; curing 
wornB m coin's and horses, providing antidotes against all kinds 
of poisons, supplying curatives for the diseases of the head, eyes, 
note, ears, tongue, neck and inffammation of the neck; warding 
<* the evil effects of a Brahmin's curse; arranging women's 
ntes for securing sons, securing easy deUvery and the welfare of 
the foetus; securing prosperity, appeasing a king’s anger, know- 
future success or failure; stopping too much rain 
an thunder, winning in debates and stopping brawls, making 
nvera flpw accornfing to one’s wish, securing rain, winning in 
giiml’ling, securing the welfare of cattle and horses, securing large 
gams m tmdc, stopping inauspicious marks in women, performing 
auspicious ntes for a new house, removing the sins of prohibited 
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acceptance of gifts imd prohibited priestly services; preventing bad 
dreaim, removing the evil effects of unlucky stars under whose 
influence an infant may have been bom, paying off debts, removing 
the evils of bad omens, molesting an enemy; eountemeting the 
molesting influence of the charms of an enemy ^ perfturning aus¬ 
picious rites, securing long life, performing the ceremonies at birth, 
namings tonsure, the wearing of holy thread, marriage,, ctc+; per¬ 
forming liineral rites, warding off calamitiea due to the disturbance 
of nature, such as rain of dust, blood, etc., the appearance 
ofytfAjaj, r^asas, etc., earthquakes, the appearance of comets, 
and eclipses of the sun and rnoon^ 

The above long list of advantages which can be secured by the 
performance of Atharvanic ri tes gives us a picture of the time when 
these Atharvauic chantia were used+ Whether all these functions 
were diacovered when first the Atharvanic verses were composed 
is more than can be definitely ascertained^ At present the evidence 
we possess is limited to that supplied by the Kauiika-siltra. Ac¬ 
cording to the Indian tradition accepted by Saya^ia the compila¬ 
tion of the Atharva-Vedawi^ current in nine tUfferent collections, 
the readings of which differed more or less from one another. These 
different recensions, or iaktiSs^ were Paippalida, Tanda, Mai?da, 
Saunakl)^, J^jata, Jakda, BrahmavSda, Dev^adarsa, and Ckrana- 
vaidya. Of these only the Faippallda and ^unaklya recensions 
are available. The Paippalada recension exists only in a single un¬ 
published Tubingen manuscript fiist discovered by Roth^. It 
has been edited in facsimile and partly abo In print. The Sauna- 
klya recension is whet is now* available in prints The Saunakiya 
school has the Gop&tha^brahmana as its Br^mapa and five 
satra works, viz. KauUkaj VaitanHf Nak^atra-kalpaj Af^girata- 
kiitpa and these are also known as the five kalpas 

{partca-kalpa)^ Of these the Kauhka^sQtra Is probably the earliest 
and most importaiit, since all the other four depend upon it^. 
The Nak^atra-kalpa and ^dnti-kalpa are more or less of an astro¬ 
logical character^ No manuscript of the AUgh'a^a-kiitpa seems to 
be available; but from the brief notice of Siyana it appears to 

1 Dtr Aihatvitvida in KmAmrir by Ratb, 

* The KouHka^tUira » known u Sarphitd^vidhi and SarftMtd^kaipa. The 

thrw kalpes. NHtotra^ Anpr™ and Sand, are HemiUy PaHsiffai. 

■ S^kafytna nrimfr^nOift i^nttka-pou^fik^difu 

t&ifikite-vtdMr KtiuMkiurt Uid m Uatmr upajity^ivei. 

Upodkskdtu of Saya^A to the p. 35. 
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have been a majiual for molesting one’s enemies {a^/arJrtt-itdnRd), 
The dealt ttfiih some sacrifictai and HtualUtic details. 

The Kauhka-siitra viaa commented on by Darila, Ke^ava, Bhadra 
and Rudra. Theexietenceof the Carana-vaidya (wandering medical 
practitioners) iah/ta reveals to us the particular isklid of the 
AihsrvQ^Veda, which probably formed the old Aj-ur-veda of the 
.^tre)Ti-Caralca school, who identified the Atiufrve-Veda with 
Ayur-veda. 'Die suggestion,contained in the word CSrana-vaidya, 
that the medical practitioners of those days went about from place 
to place, and that the sufferers on hearing of the arrival of such 
persons approached them, and sought their help, is interestingK 


Bones in the Atharva^Veda and Aytir-'Veda. 

The main interest of the present chapter is in that part of the 
Atltarva-Veda which deals with curative instnictions,and for this 
e KauHka-iUtra has to taken as the principal guidc« Let us 
first Stan with the anatomical features of the Atharva-Veda'^. The 
bon« counted are as follows: i. heels {parm, in the dual number, 
m the two feet)*; 2. ankle-boncs {gvlphau in the dual number)*; 

•/itK Cvakn (liicnilj. A Wuderu} tad Knntiina 10 do 

' Hymna'IT'ii u « mcdica) pnciitioficrP 

^ I' ^ p«rw€iilifly Emp^rcunt in ihia coimectioii. 

of Hoernte (SludSii f'n fAf Afnft'o'nr 

And downwAiYi an dw thai CbtiJm lanni ihc bicbwiinl 

be lueeriiciAtlv am eald*, that ia, ihjn portiaii of it ivhich mu 

^ the h^\. The ««me 

Tu n sulruu prohAbly knew the red nsoire 

cliHter (^fo): for PI ^thtre-rrMwi vi he epnka of ihs aiuevalus a» 

(A.-.™™*"' “■ ss.E.ISJS;!;. 

UMlleotf A» ^ bores of the leg, known as the 

Heemie'* ^ ■ 1*0 by .Stdruta, there *re fourgw/j^i. See 

mTto i“o Uoemle, pp. Si. Si. ,03-104.Swlrptm, 

is ‘ vfluch Palhann ctpleini d. in/p 

^ «« rnBched >-6 bore*, Aflrio-a bora. 

^ P»lhjiont«BiJ. iuppMiPg that he spoke 

*is 1 ende* and *** ''“f' pointed out n nuitibcr of incon- 

WlS ^«dm!tof the Spiral. t«t. H« t«o.lcdon 

■bly^oa^K-'u wtreei; piob- 

i* that there k„ Folbwtng Palhena. it if possible that the inlerprention 

form ere arculaT^^/'”/ “ itdlrca} in each log. and the wo bones 

much of for each Jeg, If rhii b acecFicd, 

«iiical, There two - 1 ?*,“ hyper* 

pieces, or the dm wh^l ^ '** eaell leg, ux^rdinj; as the copatitueiit 

P.eces, or the one whole valuyibtk,, m referred to. On my tmetpretarion Suimta 
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3, digits {anguhtyah in the plural number)^! 4. metacarpal and 
metatarsal bones {utekiMMtau in the dual number, i.e. of the 
hands and fecr)*; 5. base (pruf^fAaJ’; 6. the knee-caps {afthiventau 
in the dual)*; 7. the knee-joiniis {jfinHHwA sandiitf', 8. the shanks 
ijaeghe in the dual)*; 9. the pelvic cavity (iirOTiJ in the dual)’; 
10. the thigh bones (flrff in the dual)*; ii. the breast bones 

of only tTro bonai id- rorminff tii® bucS lliCtfi U HO in SuirotB 

to show that be knew nf more. The CA caiett wmild be dw the 

ihe the two muUeoli boflci Kvd the two bqnca. 

» Both CardkH ind Suirutm cotifti sbny of these pbAlunfu 
wbeieu tboiT airtuHl number i* fifiy-aii only* ^ 

■ counts these metacatpi! md mctnurtil boHia « 

twenty, the wittisl iiiiinbeT. Susttite collects them iiDdcr toio+ s speciiJ term 
by tLin!i. Ha Ddtnbilied taia^kHn^-iidpha includes th the banM of the hsnd uid 
foot excluding the ntkfuU bcwira (phslMgci}. 

* Carmlui uM the terra pSjti^pdda-solak^dfmpsdna, YiJABipUlkyJi, ith^n, and 

SuJrutH^ JiUna. CHmkm seems to count it ii one bone- Korcat means i network 
of (I) Sesh (i) itrA.iji ntOyu, (4) bon« {mdtma^iird-mdyv^atiM-jdtibn^ 

Ah these four kincLi of network cmi id the two joina ef the hands end leei. 

* Hoemie rsmerka thst in the Atlusmi-V^ afphfrat and/dnir aretynony- 

moia: hut the iext, x- a- a+ see™ dearly to enumerate them iepamtejy. The 
iiffhrmt is probeblv the pttelU bone. Conilcs uks the terms j^nu and kapddikd, 
pmfaably for the knee-cip (patellt) md the elbow pin ^psiikd 

mcuu II small shallow bwiOp md this anatogy suia the eoiutniction oi the elbow 
pan. Suiruti uses the term Jfdtrpma (elbow pan), not in the ordratry list of 
bones in Sdifra^ v- 19, but at the time of counting ibe murtm m vi. 25. 

* Thia seems to be different from (paieUah 

* The tibia and the fibulo in the leg. Coroka, EhtU, Siuruta md % ftgb^fa I 

deicribc this organ rightly os craisaiing of two boma.llve ^rAo™t-^'Hfoiiatly 
describea the hgure made by them is being ^ fourfold fnime having its ends 
closely connected logetlusr {catu^a^' 4 irfi yuj'y^U The correapemding 

two bones of the fore-arm (flr^ifHi)—^mdins md ylna^^are correctly counted by 
C a nk " Curiouily enough, SuAtuta does not refer to them in the bqne-lisi. The 
bdJm is nor enumerated jn this connection. 

^ Caralka spea^ of two bones in the pelvic cavity, the pa innominirum on 
both sides. Modem initomu^ think that each « iiraoraraatum a ewnposed 
of three diffetetit bones T thuen* the upper portaon^ iachilUtit the lower port, 
md the pubis, the portion joined ID the other iimOiiunAie bone. The iliura and 
iachiiim, how'd-^r, though they are two bnnea in the body of an uifani^ beodme 
fused togeihcr as one bone in adidt life, md fitnu this point of ^iew the counting 
of ilium and iachium ai one hone ia juatiiiahle. In addition to these a sepamte 
bhagdtthi k counted by Ck^i. He probably considered (aa Hoemk tuggesta) 
thcaacttim andEoccyxio beonc bone which fomied a part of the vertebral oolui^. 
By hhflgdsthi be probably meant the pubic bone: for Cakrapgpif (ocnmcnthig 
iipcm bkogduki, deicribca it aa" Aojf'inndfcJnfl-Ai&akom 

fthc ciDsa bone which binds together die haumab bones in frootj, Suirutap 
however^ odu-utx G\'t bones! fou^ in the jpudop bh^gu, niftwAu and one in the fn'Ao. 

coxTtaiponda to the mKpw-pWoAo of Caraka, to the hhagditki, 
or pubic bontf gud^ to the coccyx and mka to the tiianguJar bone stemm-' 
Suinjta’a main difference from Camka h this, that, white the letter counts the 
samrum md coccyx u one bone forming port of the ^eflebnd columfi, the former 
considers them as two bones md as separate from the vertebral column . VBgbhata 
takes triiy and gvda as one bone, but aeparates k from the vertebral colunui. 

" Caraka, Susnjta and Vighha^ 1 count k correctly aa -one bone in each leg. 
Curaka calls it 
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12, themndpipefjrfe^ffiA in the plural)^; i^.thchrc^Mistanau 
in the dual}^ 1 the shoulder-blade {^kapha^nu in the duaJ)^ ? i S' 
ahouJder-bones {skartdfi^ in the plural)* j i6* the backbone {pTffSh 

^ CinkA {Utiunti foiiTtEcn bqocf in the breaat, Indiiui ifiAianiutA counted 
C»rtiliige* Ha ocw boocA There art altogether lai COataJ (artUllget 

<113 either aide of the attmimi. But the eighth, nioth and leiith cartilage* are 
attached to the aevenih. So^ if the ie%’eii^, eighth, lUntli and tenth cartilage* 
ire considered aa q single bonc^ there are aJeogether leven bonci tm cither side 
of the sieitLbuti. This give* ui the total number of fourteen vi^hich Ciiaka counts.^ 
The etemum not connied hy Car^ leparmteJy. With him thia m-aa the 
teaidt of the cotLtiiiiJimtion of the entaj oirtilagea attiifhed to one andther without 
a breaks SuirUEi and VAghhati I curioLiily count eight bone* io the breast, and 
can hardly be dccounled for. Hoemle't faiitied reatontion of the un of 
buiuita does not appear to be proved. Y^^fyai-alkyi, hdwrver, counia Bc\' 03 ieeni» 
lo. eddi the sfemum and thr eighth coatal carolage on either aide id Caraka^i 
foutie^ bonea^ which included these three, Hoemlje auppoaei that Ytjila- 
valltya a ntirnhcr wm the real reading in Suiruta j but ha argumestt a hard!v 
Donvmcjne. 

■ windpi^ a compewed of four pam^ vii. Iadtue, Trichcd, anii two 
bronchi. It u igajn noi a bone, but a cartilage^ bui it a yet counted m a bone 
Indian anatomiiii, e g. C^raka call* it md Suiruta '' 

Hoemie has tuceeaBiulJy tho^n that the word jairu wu used In medical 
H* ^>^*ny^ous with windpipe or neck genendiy, Hoertile saya that 
ong^ly the WDid denoted omilagindus poruoia of the neck and breut (the 
wmdpij^ and dM costal camlage*)^ aa we read in the Stmp&iha-brd^a^ 
Iiumdd m4 ubhayatro p&riavo h&dtihJii kikmOtu £d jatrufu*" (the rib* are 
fastened at dthfif ^d, estterioily m the thorBcic venebrae and interiorly to the 
carrilBgci - joinj). In medical works il means the cartiLaginoua portion 
of the the windpipe (Canka), and hence ii applied either to the neck 

^nerady or to the iUrao^avismJar articulation at the base of the neck (Suirutn). 
It n oniy a late as the arcth or ac^-enlh century ajj, that, owing to a miaintcr- 
pret^on of mi^anaitmiieal terms Fandki' and k was made to mean claviclo+ 

bee^Koemle'a Studm m iht Mtdkinw ^AnciEKt /mHa, p, i63, 

jL _, pe^f^?aym COjm fthMak^ ithnuitM iUrVn 

itAd£ak^i^&m there are tWenty-four bone* b the (rib*}, twenty- 

^ (sockea), and twenty-four ithdiak^tudm (tuberdei)^ Suinita 
ihirty-BtK riba on either tide. A rib consiita of a shaft 
and a head: u the point of junedan of these two parta there is a tuberdc which 
osculate* wiih the tranaV'erse procu of OOrTcsponding vertebrae, and prn^bly 
llM tiibcrctea arbvda. T^eam^no doubt, twenty-fourrib*. The rr/ask^and 
miulai cannoi properly be counted as separate bones; but^ even if they are 
counted, total number ought to be hS boiiea, a* Hooralc palnta out. end not 
ys, sm^ the two krwmi have no tubende*. 

^Kaffho^ probably mean* scapula or shouEdcr-blade. CaraJui uses the 
w^rd u^M0-pkcf4EAo. Caraka uam two crthcr terms, akfoka {collar- bonej and 
j tua word aifmt seetni to be a wrong reading, as Hcornlc poLnl* outj for in 
reality there are only two bond| the *Capu|a a^ the EolLar^b^e. But cnuld it 
trai mean the Bcromion process of the scapula? Though Suiruta omits the 
*noi^cr-hlade m tlw oounting of bone* in SSrfra, v. (for thi* term is ah^ka- 
yet he dudnedy names urfua-pkahka in SiSHr^, v[, ay. and desenbe* 

^ ; and thia terro hw been etroneoujly interpreted 

^ WTpy^(if fo triknh by paJha]^. The jitncdon 

of Ihc coUar^bonc With the n«k omnot be called irijtn. 

coun& hfr»n bones in the neck. Accsording lo modern anatomiita 
re are, owevetj only icven. He probably counted the tranavene procesam 
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m the plural)'; i7. the collar-btunss {attuou in the dual)*; iS. the 
brow {talSfa); 19. the central facial bone {kak&^ikay- 20. the pile 
of the jaw {hanu-cityaYi 21. the cranium with temples {kapdlam)*, 

and got the number fourteen, to whkh be &ddtitl the vertebrae conidcuting 
one vinsle bane» 

Suinita counts nine bonrt. The icveoth bone cootaim. apinoui end traiu^iene 
processes- aiid wm pirobatily ihererorr oonnted- bjr -bini iks three bonei-p whlchp. 
together with the other tnide the total number nine. 

1 Caxaka counts fort^-^thtoe bwica in the vertebral sHslmTin ipritha^saldjlhi}, 
while the octusl number ii only twcnrj'-ftiX. Each bone cortiat^ of four phartSp 
vii. the body, the ipinoU^ process, and the two trnnalfTfie pfoceasca^. and Cai'aiu 
counts them all As fouT bone?, SuiruH coneidcra the bcKly and the ipinoilt 
process as one and the two trwwvcne proccstKa as two ; thus for the four bone? 
of Citfska, Su^ruia hu three. In Carskt the body and the spinoua process of 
the twelve thotscii: vertebrae make the number twenty-four; the five It^bar 
vertebrse (body -i- spine + two tfstisi'ereo) make rM^et^Ty. He sddi to thU the 
ueruru and the coccyx » one pelvic bone, thus mining the niunber forty-fi^t; 
with Suiruia we have twcl^-e thorsictc vertchnifiii, six lumbar venebrae, tw'clve 
tnmiverset^ t.e. thirtj' bones. The word kliluo {A.V. 11. 33 - mesiis t)w whole of 
the ipinsl column* anQkya fA,V* it. 33, 2) mnni the thorscic portion of the 
■pine, and udara the sibdominaJ portion. 

» Both CsnJci Uld Suaruts csll thU ak^ka snd count il correctly » two 
bones. CsltnpH^i describes it V *'akfa~uivak^k^ j^fn-fandht^ ** (they 

■re csJled akfoka becaufle they are like two besmi^thc Fasteding-pegs of the 
junction of the neck-bonei). _ , . , , , ^ 

Su^rutB further speski of oiftM-Jjithn {the glenoid lavity into winch the hesd 
of the humerus hi inserted) s? s samxtJiig^ (casket) bene. The joint of each of the 
biulI bones, the pubic bone and the hip bone (wimfio) ia slio described by him 
as a This ii the *Ucetabuiuin, or cotyloid cavity^ in which head 

of the femur, Ib lodged (^KfrurOa SdfJra^ v, u 

tamudg^y. 

■ Laldfa is probably the tran luperdllary rtdgca at the eye-bmw- and 
the lower portion, comprising the body of the superior maxillsjy' togeiher with 
the molsf SA-d nasal bonea^ Csrakm counts the two molar {gaipfa-knidy^ the two 
nasslf and the two aupcrcilisjy*^ rkiges at the ej-e-brotvs m forming one continuaui 
bone (ikdiihi ndrikJ-gupdo: Afl/ii-J^j^Xoni), 

* According to Carska, the lower Jaw onJy ii coujiicd as a separate bone 
(ekuiTi huHC-orr^'), and the two attachments are counted as two bonp (ifca 
Aomi'ttfg/a-A^zibfkane). SuiniQi* however^ counta the Upper and the lower jaws aa 
two bones (knnror dtNt). Though luztiially each of these boiica CdruBta of two- 
bMCi, they are so Fusi^ together that they may be considered as one, as wi* 
done by Siiiruia^ Caraka did not count ihe upper jaw, mj counted the socket 
of the teeth idantJ>lskhda) and the hard palate (fdluioka). Suiruta's counting of 
tiU upper Aonu not indodc the palatine proceaa; so he alio counts the idFu 
(aibTift rdfuRi). 

* SaAkha ii the term denoting the tcmplci, of whi«^ both Caraka and 
Suibuta count two. Cacfka cnujlCi four cranial bonm (fOivSri iirnh-and 
Suiruta aia (Urtiii faf). The brmin-caac oonaisti of eight bones. Of ihiac TWn are 
inside and hence not open to siew from ounlde. So there are only aii bones 
which are exierfiilly vaible. Of these the tmipor;*! bone? have already been 
counted as iakkha, thus kaiTng 1 remainder of four bancs, Suiruta divides the 
frOEkial, parietal and occipital bones into two halves and coctaidera them u 
separate bonca^ and he thus geta the number six^ Bath the frontal and ocxHpiial 
are really each composed of two bonea* which become fused io later life. 

Though the author has often differed from Dr Hocrnle, yet he is highly in¬ 
debted to his Acholarij ciplanadons and crilidima in writing out this purtiridar 
KCtioil of this chapter. 
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Organa in the Atharva-Vcda and Ayur-vcda 


We have no proofs through which we could assert that the writer 
of the Atharve-Vfdavetw knew the number of the different bones 
to w'hJch he refers; but it does not seem possible that the references 
made to bones could have been possible without a careful study 
of the human skeleton. Whether this was done by some crude 
forms of dissection or by a study of the skeletons of dead bodies 
in 3 state of decay is more than can be decided. xMany of the organs 
are also mentioned, such as the heart {hrdaya), the lungs {kJomay, 
the gall-bisdder {haliksnay, the kidneys {matsn3bhySm)\ the liver 
the spleen (pllfiah)-, the stomach and the smaller intestine 
(aatrebkyah), the rectum and tlie portion above it {gudathyah), the 


countt aa ui wain new thr hewt, bm he dttta not counl 

puppfluia, in mother pUce (Cttamr, xvn. 34) he rpealu of kloma m onr of the 

JUomafumfhfttfi ea tdlitftaiit ta wmdinfd 
Z^- ^roterffd}. CatnipSui d««itw it » 

^paa-iikOtui (seat of thini). But. whatri-er that may be, lince Caraka cotiiiders 

-I* hicoougb, and, iicee he doe* itoi meotioil 
pupppw mit^—M<ika.vyuipattt, too). UiniM musi meim with him ihiG one 
'I!? *1*“*“ of pupp/iuta os being on the left side 

and «om4t aa an the nght. Smcc the two luniis vary in MM. it ia oufte 

the Jrft lung md the right one /dima, 

Vlgbhata I follovn Suirut*. The j^iharra.FtJa, Caraka. Suiiruta, Vagthata 

siiiBulftf. but in Brtuid-dtxiviinkit, 1. the 
■ji th th"* ^ plural number; and ^ahtiaia, in commetiring«D thii. 

' It » alwa>a uacd in the pluniJ imt}»>-bahu-va- 

crmneoiB, H *U the autboritia u»e the 
word in the amrailar. deKtiption of it a being locatod on the left of the 
‘Z eo hrdny^a<d«iiUld Ur. 

t u *"^ 1 **."*^* *•“ of Sufauta, who ptarea it OU 

TheflMtNi-/traAsfgd«eribeait -a the root 

f.nTTnA/1 M ^ ^ or SKJeted, Thil klcmu wma mi% Dr^an ^hiefa 

^ mem r o the iji^lciTI of rctpinttqry Or^mm ii further pniird by ita 

*** of ncigfabourfMjtid. such aa the 

•** *’"f“** Thm Catakaiaya, "tKfoJiiJ- 

lai ^ S^r^^^dhaTa, L V, 45 ^ bowev^^ dwcribtfs it su n ^ifkil 

■ccretiflaii near the liver 

^ mediCil Uteemrurc. descjibed it aa 

aJ-^'T^ Thia, however, ii qtiiie 

tiunisj ihet it mSy mean '^gsir* {fnduch^ 
Mactidnell cewidere it to be p^cukr inteaduc'' 

\ V€dK /ttrfHC. VCpL tip p, JOOi). 

®*S?“ P^^P*™** ™trfTrIMj-*B aa er*>'aiA>s«. Catahm'* nadJlig u 
••t™«dve apliiiatian T •'w,au»ah/Q:im \diHaya-pdrira- 
e^dWiyfi^ tat-iaBapii-ttlni-pmdd/iJra.pdtriibln-am'* !f thb 

Sc tiin ^ then would meHTk the twouia uf pj|^ (bU e) JICBT 

bladder ^ in ihia urplanadon would probably be the g^Lll 

2£SU^''„“ZS2^;2J“ !•■“■. 
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larger btestine (vaai^hu^ exptatned by Sayana aa the 

abdomen {uJara), the colon (pl^y, the umbilicus (nSbhi), the 
marrow (majjabt^oii), the veins (mmiaWjro^) and the arteries 
{dhamartibkyah)*. 'ITius we see that almost all the important organfl 
reported in the later Atrep-Caraka school or the Su^mta school 
were known to the composers of the Atharvanic hymns®, 

Bolling raises the point whether the people knew 

the difference between the hra and the dltamani, and aays, “The 
apparent distinction between veins and arteries in i, ty, j is offset 
by the occurrence of the same words in vn. 35* ^ 'vith the more 
general sense of ‘mtemal canals’ meaning entraiISp vagina, etc,— 
showing how vague were the ideas held with regard to such 
subjects*," Qut this is not correct; for there is nothing in i. 17.3 
which suggests a knowledge of the distinction between veins and 
arteries in the modem sense of the terms, such as is not found in 
VII, 35, 2. The sSkla l. 17 is a charm for stopping the flow of 
blood from an injury or too much hemorrhage of women. 
A handful of street-dust was to be thrown on the injured part 
and the hymn w'as to be uttered. In 1.17. r it is said, "Those hiras 
(veins?) wearing red garment (or the receptacles of blood) of 
woman which are constantly flowing should remain dispirited, like 
daughters srithout a brother®." Sayana, in explaining the next 
verse, t. 17. a, says that it is a prayer to dhamanis. This verse runs 
as follows; "Thou (SSyana says 'thou Hrd*) of the lower part, 
remain (i.e, ‘cease from letting out blood,' as Sayana says), so 
thou of the upper part remain, so thou of the middle part, so thou 

' PidHla pwaphraKd bySly-MUi «» '‘bakit-teiidrJii mata-piS»St '‘(ihc ««d 
flf ilie e*creia wiih nufiy hole*). Thee hele* prabahly ih« ortHce* of tlm 
jmidc the colon (mo/u-jitfE/fii). 'I'bc icti+ 1- 3 

cziuAierel¥4 nil thc»e arnaiu ut being tMcxed lo certain^ ipnla Hicxifictil 
frOsyfirndrah puroddtahf yakf t 

malvne etfdiydimtihmF pdti'ffm audiimharmfi Cff ntayagrotih^^m artti^dp 

slhdlvah gtidd apiUoyOm fyffur-pdiFe nifWh kumbho p^dHh 

idt£i}ip^ tad >-af Id bahxidkd bhfwufi immdi pidNr MmiM rtk^itah. 

Vmti, or bkiidcr,» rcRnrdtd j» the place where the □rint coUecti (A,V, i, 3. 6). 

* My» liuit mem here ihe MnaUer find dJiamiitti the thicker 
Cinoa (the Mrtedw)—rttftnndjl Urdfi jfsdt^-iahdina uryatiff dhamam-iahdtmi 

flAfl/dA (A.V.ii. 33 >. ^ j ^ t i 1 r ^ 

■ A.V. X. ihowi that prubibly duHEctMn antnmlt was aUa piactiwd. 
Moflt of tke orgntw of 9 . fcow nre menfiornMl. Alimg; with the orgHiis of humM 
(xinRs mendoned ^b&ve two other oTgtua m mentjonod, ra, the pericardinffi 
and the bn5fiichiji]l tabce A-V. x. 9. 15. 

* Eneytlifpatdia o/ Ref^n and Eihkit “ Diaewes and picdjcifie; Vedic.'^ 

* S&yiMUl parmphrawa feVdM and desmbei it aa a canal for carrying 
blood (Ti^vahana^ruldy^X and tbes epithet •• ioMm-vdiaiah w either “wearing 
red (pureciit** or “ red,” or “ the reteptaok of blfiod“ (rwdWj'oj^-tj 
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a 1^1, 30 thou the big dhamani^*’ In the third verge both the 
hiras and dhamanis are mentioned. “These in the middle were 
formerjy (letting out blood) among a hundred dfmmami and 
thousands of hir^ (and after that) all the other {nddls) were playing 
with (others which have ceased from letting out blood)*.*’ Hymn 
VII. 35 la for stopping the baue of a woman who Uan enemy. 'Hie 
thud verse says, “ I close with a atone the apertures of a hundred 
hiras and a thousand dltanianis'* Sayana, in explaining this verse, 
aays that the hiras are fine ttadls inside the ovary [garhha- 

dhSranarthamatttar-at'asthitahsaiqmaya nSdyaf^ and thtdhamaim 

the thicker ttadls round the ovary for keeping it steady (garbha* 
iayasya maftaspbhika bahya sthatS yd nMyah^ The only point of 
diJTerCTce between this verse and those of I. 17 is that here iirds 
^e said to be a hundred and dhamanis a thousand, whereas in the 
the dhmmms were $aid to be a hundred and the ihr^ a 
thousand. But, if Sayaoa's inteqjrctatjon is accepted, the dhumanu 
anil appear as the bigger channels and the iir^ as the finer ones. 
Nadi seem to have been the generai name of channels. But 
nowhere m ^e Atharva-Veda is there any passage which suggests 
that the distinction between veins and arteries in the modem sense 
of the terms was known at the time. In A.V, 1.3.6 we hear of two 
cailed gaviayau for carrying the urine from the kidneys to 
the bladder*. The gods of the eight quarters and other gods are 
Mid to have produced the foetus and. together with the god of de¬ 
livery' (SOai), facilitated birth by loosening the bonds of the womb*. 


» Of* « fcttioa out blood, w{«KM thi* ve™ 
rtfen to ^nidw u performing the ume functidn, Slvani nloo /roetv Bira- 
U Ard imafa mahaa ttkalatara dhamaml^^ tiffAi^L%aly 

nttjrm-pfdMra-nma atxitf^fhaS^), 

I)i.r the Ads ore enumerated. Siyonii here mts 

“J heart iArdaya-^galSiiam prad/iSal. 

timber w here etv-m, m e hiwidrrd and ihitt iltAnt agreee with 

™«»So*flry« nrDfrai>'« jnlln-<I^r^-^dpri-jdiiVitu» pSriva^'aya^ 

ri « bdnT^-br two 

**'* '"“IPna conlrttlliiia delivery (tmumlu yo)nh 
"Si6™-S»Tfloa) lif one 

Another goddeu qf delr^-. SOfSoi, a nUo im^olced. 
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The lerrrt jar^yu is used in the sense of pLsccnt^j which is said 10 
have no intiiTiate connection with the flesh and marmw, so that 
when it falls down it is eaten by tlie dogs and the body is in no 
way hurt* A reference is found to n frisi aid to ddivciy in ex¬ 
panding the sides of the vagina and pressing the two gavinik^ 
The mavds (tendons) are also mentioned along with dha- 
and Sayana explains them as finer HfSs {iuksmdh iirah 
snSt'a^iabdena The division of dham&nis^ iirSs and sn^as 

thus seems to have been based on their relative finenesa: the 
thicker channels (ira^) were called dhamanis^ the finer ones were 
called iir^ and the Still finer ociea mdvas. Their general functions 
were considered more or less the samcp though these probably 
differed according to the place in the body tvhere they were 
situated and the organs with which they w^ere associated. It 
seems to have been recognbed that there was a general flow of 
the Hqiud element of the body. This probably corresponds to the 
notion of srotas, as we get it in the Caraka-tamhita^ and which will 
be dealt with later on. Tims A.V. X* 3* 11 says/* ivho stored in him 
floods turned in all directiuns moving diverse and formed to flow 
in rivers, quick {ticrQ}, rosy (antnS)^ red {hhml), and copper dark 
{t^ra~dhQmra)^ running ail ways in a man upward and down¬ 
ward?^' This clearly refers to the diverse currents of various liquid 
elements in the body* The semen, a^b* is conceived as the thread 
of life which is being spun out^. Tlie intimate relation between the 
heart and the brain seems to have been dimly apprehended. Thus 
it is said. together with his needle hath Athan^an sewn his head 
and heart®.*' 'Fhe theory^ of the vayui^ which we find in all later 
literature, is alluded tOp and the npma^ vy^n and sarnSna 

are mentioned** It is however difflcult to guess what these prana^ 
apana, etc. cstactly meant. In another passage of the Aiharta- 
V^da w^fi hear of nine prarm {naf?a pt^3tt navahhih sammimUe], 
and in another seven prS^ are mentioned^* In another passage 

* W tt Ti vi l* |J. 5. 

* 1^0 oimrii nr|D ttyvxdadhdii Idn/ur SiSyatjSm £ti put tits' MfUCil iu him. 

•ayinflt Lc’t the thread of life be spun OUT? A.V. x, a. 17}. 

* MilrdhOnam m jaf <A.V. X. 2. 3&>. S(K 

aho GriiSth't tniulitidrd. 

* Ko &tmm ko vyamam u MX^mSnam mmn ka devf 'dhi 

iiirJiya (Whw Iwa woven iij|hlnd, and into him imd 

which deity tt cofitroUing hiin^ A.V. SU i. ijh 

* Saffta prdi^ offau marty<a (or mafftbiM) f.d^ le vfkOim (AA^ u, 

13. 7>. The Taitirifya^brilhma^a^ 1. 2. S* J refErg to x%Tfn lapsa Tm 
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we hear of a lotua with nine gates (nava-dvaram) and covered 
with the three gunas^. This is a very famitiar word in later 
Sanskrit literature, as referring to the nine doora of the senses, 
and the coinparison of the heart with a lotus is also very coninion. 
But one of the most interesting points about the passage i$ that 
it seems to be a direct reference to the guna theory, which re¬ 
ceived its elaborate expmtion at the hands of the later Samkhya 
w'riicis: it h probably the earliest reference to that theory. As 
wc have stated above, the real functions of the preno, etc. were 
not properly understood; pr^a was considered as vital power or 
life and it was believed to be beyond injury and fear. It was as 
immortal as the earth and the sky, the day and the night, the sun 
and the moon, the Brahmarias and the Ksattriyas, truth and false¬ 
hood, the past and the future*. A prayer is made to prdtui and 
upoiia for protection from death {ptSpapSnau mrtyor md pdtam 
reoAoJ , In A,V. iii. 6. S tnonas and ntta are separately mentioned 
and Sayana explains tnanat as meaning antahharanaf or inner 
o^n, and dtta as a particular state of the manas (mano-tyfft- 
viitfe^'), as thought^. Here also the heart is the scat of conscious¬ 
ness. Thus in a prayer in in. 26. 6 it is said," O Mrtia and Varuna, 
take away the thinking power [dtta) from the heart (hrt) of thb 
Woman and, making her incapable of judgment, bring her under 
my control*,'* The ejai wiA which wc are familiar in later medical 
works of Caraka and others is mentioned in A,V. ii, rS, where 


ihe »ev*n #ensc» U found in A.V. x, 3 , 6 j 
Matarda flr,™. In A.V. XV, 15, 16. 17 i«ven kiiwh olprami. 
0pitna Md IT Aw are dsHrn'bed, TheBe Mttn tQ Mrve MWmk fijIKtioniTThc 
MVEn ptAt^ ^ Mtyn, candtame^, pmxtmSna, apoh. and prajo^. 

lU/Bbr, hadihJ, lAA/d, yajSa md 

ue Mam, OKtunkfairi, jytmfi, nahtatrOpii 

Ftovah, jikI iar^ivaiiardh, 

* mPKI-dbaratt IriHUr gunriiJitr 

_ yad ya^am Stmaiwat lad vtd BraAm^vida taduA, 

UIWK who Imtjw Brahmui, know ihat being to be the idf which residta in the 
10 ^ flo^^y of mne sure* Covered by the ihiw A,V. *. 8. 4 j.) The 

W ftrtxofd and iHMuwait, which fifiore w much in the later TSntric ^rUa. do 

No reference to prJ(iSyLln(ii appeun in the 

■ A,y. II. ij. 

mhT, ’■ 0pdiiit BTC Baked in ■nothcr paaMge to rnler a 

lA * rt»w^h«l. SS>-a,B cilia prOpa. updtm " iartedr-MiroAo" 

titi Old (lu jT^ '** ^ 

^ A^iWf anil tiiia arc alio Kp&ritdy counted in A.V, jii. 6. B, 

nwntoj ii Mmetinies wed to mean men of the mhw waifi of 
thinkui* («fftjifl|,adH*Aw,o(ta-j-a*W^Sa>wpa. A.V. III, tj. 5). 
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Agni is described as being cjm and h ^ked to give ajas to the 
worshipper*. 


Practice of Medicine in the Atharva-Veda^ 

As w*e have said above, there ia evidence to show^ that even at 
the time of the Afharm-Veda the practice of pure medicine by 
professional medical men had already been going oil Thus the 
verse n ■ 9+ 31 as explained by SSyana^ says that there w^erc liundreds 
of medical practitioners hy bhifigak) and thousands of 

herbs (ic^Jo^ain uta viruJhi^)^ but what can be done by these can 
be effected by binding an amulet with the particular charm of this. 
verse* Again (iJ- 9* 5), the Atharvan vvho hinds the amulet is 
described as the best of all good doctors In vi, 68- z 

Prajapati, who appears in the Atreya-Caraka school as the original 
teacher of A^air-veda and who learnt the science from Brahma, is 
asked to treat (with medicine) a boy for the attainment of long 
ILfe*^ In the K^ai^'ka^sUtra a dbease is called i.e+ that which 
has the symptoms and medicine (jbliai^crjya) as that which 

destroys it (upaidpa). DSrila remarks that this uptitdpa-karma 
refers not orJy to the disease^ but also to the symptomSt he. a 
bhai^ajyQ is that which destroys the disease and its symptoms*. In 
the Atltarva^ Veda itself only a few medicines are mentioned* such 
aa jsngi^a {JCix. 34 and 35), gulguJu (xix» 38), kuffha (xtx. 39) and 
iaia-vdra (XTX+ 36), and these are all to be used as amulets for pro¬ 
tection not only from certain diseases^ but also from the witchcraft 
{kftyd) of enemies. The effect of these herbs w'as of the same 
miraculous nature as that of mere charms or incantations. They 
did not operate in the manner in which the medicines prescribed 

» Q^* ly ddh jtdArf (A.V. It, xviii. 1 ). Slyaoit «pUinmg 

ura, a^famo dhatub-''* iJe quotei ■ ai ^ng 

■pokc^ by the tachen fad ^ifas iu kivaMifoya igwle 

yulJiSMnJuilt pra^paiya yaihMhram tJuit 11 the tunp depemtl on 

the oil and tbi tightning on the daq»h to the ojib dvptndA oa tbe 
{lelO done). 

*■ Sasaiji yd bhff^dm ft larfigatdm m 

sre^fham dwrdvo-bhtf^oiff vadfthwfi f^o^nOJaHam. 

(Oh yiW pcrifm I may have KpplieU hundiiedj or ibduufTida of medjciniJl 

herhi: but this chimi §a the b«i ip^dfec fariMpping hcMnrh^, A,V- VI. 4 S- a-) 
Here !*!«* . u in n. Qi. 3, the uttennee af ilie charni is ediuidered to be icoire 
i^ciCKini j^han. the eppUcaticKi of Dther herbi and mediciiiea. \\ater WAt oEten 
^plied for wuhing the lore^ (Vl« ^ 7 - a). 

■ Cddtiattt PmjdpaHr dh^h^vtir^a (vi, 6fi> a)p 

* Oidii'i comment on the Kasdihi-tiltro, 25, 

f y 
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iti the ordinary medical literature acted, but in a supernatural way. 
In most of the hynina which appear as pure charros the KauUkii- 
sRtra directs the appiicanon of varioufi medicrnea either mtemaUy 
Or aa amulets. The praise of Atharvan as physician par excellence 
and of the charma as being superior to all other medicines pre¬ 
scribed by other physicians seems to indicate a period when most 
of ^ese Atharvamc charms were used as a system of treatment 
which was competing with tlie practice of ordinary physieiana with 
the medicinal herbs, Fhe period of the KaiiUka-sUtta was probably 
one when the value of the medicinal herbs was being more and 
more realized and tliey were being administered along with the 
usual Atharvanic charms. This was probably a stage of recon^ 
dliation between the drug system and the charm system. The 
special hymns dedicated to the praise of certain herbs^ such as 
ja^idat kuffha^ show that the ordinary medical virtues of 
herbs were being interpreted on the miraculoas lines in which the 
charms operated + On the other hand, the drug school also came 
under the influence of the Atharva^Vedo and came to regard 
the source of their earliest authority. Even the later medical 
literature could not altogether free itself from a faith in the 
efficacy of charms and in the miraculous powers of medicine 
opemting in a supematuraJ and non-medical manner. Thus 
Caraka, vi. j* 39 directs that the herbs should be plucked according 
to the proper rites (yaihd^tddlti)^ and CaLrapani e?kplains this by 
raying that the worship of gods and other auspicious rites have to 
be performed {makgoM-def^ciidrcanddi-pQrvak^^ in vi. 1, 77 a 
compound of herbs is atl^ised^ which ^ along with many other 
Virtues, had the power of making a person invisible to all beings 
(oi/fiyo bhutdftdm bfmvati ); nuraculous powTiB are aactihed to the 
fruit dmalaka (Emblic Mynobalan}, such as that, if a man lives 
among cows for a year^ drinking nothing but milk, in perfect sense- 
control and continence and meditating the holy gdyatrf verse 1 
and if at the end of the year on a proper lunar day in the month 
of Paim (January), Migha (February), or Phatguna (March), after 
asiing for three days^ he should enter an dinaiaka garden and, 
climbing upon a tree full of big fruits, should hold them and 
repeat (Japan) the name of Brahman dll the amaiaka attains im- 
mortaliiiug virtues, then, for that moment, immortality resides m 
; and, if he should eat those dmalakas^ then the goddess 
Sri, the incarnation of the Vedas, appears in person to him (svayam 
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c^^opatiffhafitl srfr vedarSkya-rUpin!^ VI. 3, fi)< In VI* 1. So it is 
said that the rosayapta medicines not onJy procure long lifcT but^ if 
they are taken in accoTdance with proper rites {yath^^vidkfjf a man 
attains the immortal Brahman, Again in vi. 1.3 the word prdy^- 
citta (purificatory penance) is considered to have the same meaning 
as ati^adha or The word bhe^i^a in the Atharm- Veda 

meant a charm or an amulet which could remove diseases and 
their symptoms, and though in later medical literature the 
word is more commonly used to denote herbs and minerals^ 
either simple or compounded^ the older meaning was not aban¬ 
doned ^ The system of simple herbs or minerals, which existed 
independently of iht Atharva~Vcda, became thus inrimately con¬ 
nected with the system of charm specifics of the Athurua^Vedai 
whatever antagonism may have before existed betiveen the two 
systems vanished, and Ayur-veda came to be treated as a part of 
the Atkami-Veda^^ Prajapad and Indni, the mythical physicians 
of the Afharva-Vfda, came to be regarded in the Atreya-Caraka 
school as the earliest teachers of Ayur-veda®* 

Bloomfield arranges the contents of the Afharva-Veda in 
fourteen classes: 1* Charms to cure diseases and possession by 
demons {bhaisajymi) ] 2. Prayers for long life and heal th (ayt^'^Sni)^ 
3. Imprecations against demons, sorcerers and enemies {abh^dri- 

1 The A*V. ten™ ne bfmap {iht herba), *nd 

(waters). The term appears emiy in the KaidiiAstf wid other liu™ 

Brahmo^u. Bloomfield uyi dwt the cxiitenee of soeh ehima and pmetjoa 
h piarsnteed moiwvtr ae Iwt m rtily u the ImkHlranUn CAxyin) by 

thn stem* b^iosa Ond bmpasya (aionrW bo^asa and bo^^aya; 
and by the pre-etntnent poaitwn of water and plmiti in ail piayera icr health 
Hid Jong lift. Adalbert Kuhn hm poittM Oin KHTK mtEratirijj and atrikinff re- 
lemblancef between Tcumueend Vedic naedical chamu^taptcially in connecuon 
with curs for wuHra and ffaetura. TbcM may perhapi be mere anthxopolepc^ 
ii^biddenra, due Do the aioiiiar mental endo¥finenc of the two peoplei. But it 
tano ICH Ijkelv that mme of these rolk-nndDoi had crysteUiaediDprehistoncbinea* 
and that these panJlela teflect ihc continuinon of a enidc Indo-European fe¬ 
lons that had iiimT.-Bd amonf the Tcutana and HinduB. Blci™ficld^ Tht 
.^hanvt-Vtda itfid Gopiltkit-Brdhm^^ p. 5®, and KEihn't Ericichrifl far 

us-nr- 

■ The jffAffrt'd'Ffrffl iaelf ape^ (six. 34, 7) of hcdM which wtre <nittyni m 
ancient timea Hid medjcinet which were rtew, and ptiisa the as 

being better than ibcm aU—iw red pSrva ofudhaya na ftd taraiiit yd 

* A.V. vtr ^S. 2—Ci'Aitffliu p™/^lir dbr^r^>iifrdryi2 eoAfiirft i^d. xnc. 35. i — 
Indraty^ wdwffl grfmnnla dSerdna (The iprrt: jar^a, uttennR 

the name of Indra), Thia Lfiie probably lUKfftated the story in the Cdraka^iajfihiM, 
that Indm firat iiutxiioted the rr« in A^-veda, See ibid, xi, vjjj. aj—ymr 
mdtati ralMJfcrff™ nmrtaiTf fjfda Cad indfO a^u prdvtloyat $addpodallA 

hh^ajam. The iiim»rtaJLtinB medidne which Mstalt (the dwiotcer of India) 
bouf^t by KUIng the dhaiiet was thtown Inm the waters by Indra^ the roaster of 
the chHioi. Riven^ give ui back that medicine I 
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mJ krtyS-pratiharanSni)', 4. Chamis pertaining; to women 
(jtrf-Aanndiij); 5. Charms to secure harmony, Lnflueiice in the 
■saetnbly, and the like {saumattasy&ni)\ 6. Charms pertaining to 
roy^ty 7. Prayers and imprecations in the interest 

of Brahmins- 8. Charms to secure property and freedom from 
danger Charms in expiation of sin and dcfilcmenl 

^rayo^ar/airi); lO. Cosmogonic and theosophic hymns; ii. Ritual¬ 
istic and general hymns; iz. The books dealing with mdlvidua! 
ihemw fbooks 13-18); 13. The twentieth boot; 14. Theftinitjlto 
hymns' • of these we have here to deal briefly with t, 2,3,4 and 9, 
mm or less in the order in which they appear in the Athoiva* Veda, 
A.v. I. a is a charm against fever Creera), diarrhoea (attsSra), 
diabetes (atmatro), glandular sores {nMl-cnma ); a string made of 
munja gi^ is to be tied, the mud from a field or ant-hill is to be 
drunk, clariflcd butter Is to be applied and the holes of the anus 
wd penM and the mouth of the sore are to be aerated with a 
leather bladder and the charm is to be chanted. Tlie disease dsrSva 
mentioned m this hy^, is explained by Siya^a as meaning diabetes 
[mO/TiitKarii)*. 1.3 » a charm against stoppage of urine and stool 
{mOtrit-pHififa-turodho). Along with a chanting of the hymn the 
paacflt IS to be made to drink cither earth from a rat’s hole 
{ma^^mrttiA^), apatiks plant, curd, or saw-dnst from old wood, 
or he IS to ride an elephant or a horse, or to throw an arrow: a fine 
iron n^lc i*ws to be passed through the urinal canal, 'Hits is 
probably ^e eariiest stage of what developed in later times as 
the TOftt-kriyi*. 1. 7 and !, 8 are charms for driving awav evil 
spirits, yiiudionat and fdmldins, when a man U possessed by them, 
r 10 IS a charm for dropw (fahdttrn): a jugful of water con¬ 
taining grass, etc. is to be sprinkled over the body of the patient. 

I. 11 IS a ebam for securing easy delivery, 1. 12 is a charm for 
dueases arising from disturbance of vSta, pitta and itrpnan— 
fat, hon^ and clarified butter or oil have to be drunk. Hcad- 
diseaie (itrfakti) and congh (ktba) are specially mentioned. 1, 17 


Mm* T ««'*»• « iJiirTt™, (aj. p. „). -The 

diluted in A.”V 3! 

ThLi withany kind Dtdiwwd 

btWt^^ZTT^. t€bmfyaia, (td U motram «urv^ 

Afl^r V^__ rw™ w*nc out With m whinaiff y . , _% 

All U- of dw hiroa ,h, uriiw ID «*« oil. »^U, » 
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is a charm for siopp^f^ blood from an iftjury of di*? veins or 
arteries or for stopping too much heinorrhage of women. In the 
case of injuries a handful of strcct-diist m to be thrown on the 
pbee of injury or a bandage is lo be tied with sticky mud** i. 22 
is a charm agsinst hean^tBease and jaundioc^hfljra of a red cow 
arc to be drunk with wmer and a piece of a red cow s skin ts to 
be tied as an amulet. It is prayed that the red colour of the sun 
and the red cow may come to the patient's body and the yellow 
colour due to jaundice may go to birds of yellow colour* i* 231 
which mentions kiMja or (white leprosy) of the bonci 

and skin and the disease by which halts are turned grey (pahta), 
is a charm against these*. The while parts are to be rubbed with 
an ointment made of cow^dungi bhf^ga-rSja^ hsridrd indratar^l 
and al/ifcl until they appear red* The black medicines applied 
are asked to turn the while parts black, l, ^5 is a charm against 
tokman^ or fever^—the patient has to be sprinkled with the water 
in which 0 red-hot iron njce has been immersed. The descrip¬ 
tion shows that it was of the malarial type; it came with cold 
{hfa) and a burning sensation (Im)* Three types of this fever 
are described; that which came the nc:^ day {anyedyu^), the 
second day {Mbhayedyuh}^ or the third day (tfifyoka)^. It was abo 
associated with yellow, probably because it produced jaundice^ 
IT, 9 and 10 9ft charms agamst hereditary {kfttrfya) diseases, 
leprosy, dyspei^ia t ttc^^ Amulets of aijma wood ^ barley ^ Ksamum 
and its flow'cr had also to be tied when the chann was uttered*. 
11* 31 is a charm against various dbeaseBi due to worma- The priest, 
when uttcririig this charm, should hold street-dust in his left hand 
and preaa it with his right baud and throw it on the patienr lliere 
arc viable and invisible worms; some of them are called iilga^u 
and others ia/iwt; they are generated in the intestines* head and 

* tv* U li she A dMirn Utr dm ™it purpow. ^ 

* VI- 135-13? m il» a chiitsx (wt ttrvnatbenma the rwl* ol me iwr* KLdha^ 

»Jfl with h* » be , 

■ Uamok tolytf td^ifuifH mM4 hem *rWP 

yQ atiy^dyvf nhheiyvdyW l^ayakJfya imma mm iatorntm. 

Sm sJbo A.V. nr, laj* lo* vhem the tIurd-daT f«ver, fbijrih-dsy kver io 4 

iitCKuUr fewri ■« nrfeited IP. , . i 

* The weed hufrrv^ hu hem ixntfuliriy denved m PSaun i rale, t. i. 

C^enmentmrk. Uke the Kejii^ ^ ^ /W-.- 
mahart ruEtm KK ef iti fnfswnifi to he "■ewrmtOe m the body ai 
birth** tthUya^l thil b. Sncufibk, T* howenrftr* prefer the 

mcaninii beredii^/* u ai^-eti by bi hii commefitiry 00 A.V. ii. 10. ti 

m betoi more littini ejui rettonabh*. 

■ Yahmm n nUo lamjjited m s dbeiiee ( 11 , to. 
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heels; they go about through the body by diverse wave and cannot 
be kDled even with various kinds of herbE. They sometimes reside 
in the hills and fomts and in herbs and aniniats, iamd they enter 
into our ^stenn through sores in the body and through various 
kinds of food and drink*, ll, 3J is a charm for removing 
from all parts of the body. nr. 7. i is a charm for nmioving all 
hereditary {Iqeirlya) diseases; the horn of a deer is to be used as 
an amulet, in. n is a ebann against phthisis — 

particul^ly when it is generated by too much Sex-indulgence; the 

pbitient is lo cat rotten fish®., iv'. is a chartn for Attaining virility__ 

the roots of the kapiitha tree boiled in milk are to be drunk when 
the chsuni is uttered, rv. 6 and 7 arc charms against vegetable 
poisoning—the essence of the hrmuka tree is to be drunk. V. 4 Is a 
charm against fever {takmm) and phthisis; the patient is to take the 
herb ku^fha with butter when the eharm ia uttered*, v. 11 is a 
diam against fever*, v. 23 is a charm against worms—the patient 
IS given juice of the twenty kinds of roots®, vi. ty is a charm 
for eye-diseases; patient has to take various kinds of vegetable 
leaves fried in oil, particularly the mustard pbnt*. v], 20 is a 
charm against bilious fever {iafmi^jvaratya ); it is said to produce 
agr^t burning sensation, delirium and jaundice, vi. zt is a charm 
for increasing the hair^the hair is to be sprinkled with a decoction 
of vimous herbs, vi. 23 is a charm against heart-disease, dropsv 
and jaundice, vt. 25 is a charm for inflammation of the glands 
of the neck {gonda-mmf. vt.Ss is a charm against consumption 
{rajay-akpnaHy, vi. 90 for colic pain (ia/n)*; vi. 105 for cough and 

* 11- Ji - 5 - I hEve Adopted bci*4pretiitjDn,^ 

‘ for of the nrck «td 

I Sieved to be ^ for the head and the fv. 4, lol. 

<^ncthJirt Mu/yiivan, mnd pitrticiiiliirly Bdihika CEolkh) wm 

country of Afiipi Kid'^rndha. It 
It waaoften ane^ed with 
(witorr). It attadird aomeiinie, on the Hurd or 
fourthly, or in autumn (fJriMfa), or tontinued all thwiMh the year, 

podded iDK^hcr and uied «9 medidne albnK with the chirm*. 

> “5 olmila. naagalatsfa. 

nedtto^ "Ppeara u a name for the inflaiimiition of the 

like tt continue* mare to Kcrete in discharw* 

vni Sir i« * fonher vt 8where omeh-abell it la be rubbed and onpUed 

S ; fiS » ■« "«-I- 

A picK of iron it to be ded at cn iirnulei- 
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other such discasts due to phlegm vt, log for diseases of 

the rheumatic type (vaM-ty^ht^). vi. 127 is a chann for abscess 
(vidradha), phlegmatic diseases (raterd) and erysipelatous inflam¬ 
mation (visarpii). Various kinds of visarp^ in diflFerent parts of the 
body are referred to. Heart-dUease and phthisis are also men¬ 
tioned^. There are said to he a hundred kinds of death 
(A.V. viti. 5. 7)p which are explained by Say ana as meaning 
diseased such as fever, head-disease, etc. Several diseases are men¬ 
tioned in IX. 18—first the diseases of the head, iii^aku^ iirfanmya^ 
karna-silla and visatpakn, by which secretions of bad smell come 
out from the ear and the mouthy then fever proceeding from head 
troubles with shivering and cracking sensations in the limbs, 
Takman, the dreaded autumnal fever, is so described. Then comes 
consumption; then come valdAa^kiihdbaha of the abdomen^ diseases 
of ktomd, the abdomen, navel and heart, diseases of the spine, the 
ribs, the eyes, the intestines^ the visalpa, wind-diseases 

and diseases of the leg, knee, pelvk, veins and head. 

BolIJrig, in his article on diseases and medicine (Vcdic) In the 
Etuytrlopaedia (jfRdigion and Ethics, the following remark con¬ 
cerning the theory of the origin of diseases. ^ ■ To be noted how^cver 
is the fact that the Hindu theory of the constitution of the body 
of three elements, bile^ phlegm smd wind, docs not appear in early 
Atharvan texts. Vati-kcta-n^anl of vi. 44, j cannot be urged as 
proof to the contrary , as h means, not destructive of (diseases) pi^ 
duced bv the wind in the body {v^ti-kriii-n^anf}^ but destructive 
of that which has been made into tvind. Evidently, from its asso- 
ctaiion with diarrhooit it refers to wind in the intestines,** This 
does not seem to me to be correct- The phrase which Bolling quotes 
is indeed of doubtful meaning ; Sdyapa takes it as being composed 
of two words, vSii (healer by aeration) and kffn-nSiatd (destroyer 
of evil deeds which brought about the disease)^ But, however 
that may be, there are other passages on the subject, which Bolling 
seems to have missed. Thus in i. 12, 3 di&eascs arc divided into 
three classes, vi^^ those produced by watcr^ by wind, and those 
which are dry —yo abhr^a yai ca hipftah^. The phlegm of 

the later medical writers was also considered watery , and the word 

' Pippan M bIm to be liken ilfieg die utrenLuce of the dbiim. It i* 
rcRlrded as the medidne for alJ attacked by the aiHiBSM of ihe wind (cidlJ- 
krtasya It li also fild to cure ifiadrteiM 

* Ctpudru m d mcdicme for (Vl. J 27. s}- 

* Compare alio 
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abhraja probably suggests the origin of the theory of phlegm, 
as being one of the upholders and dcatroycra of the body. The 
word yataja means, very plainly, diseases produced by wind, and 
the pitta, or bile, which in later medical literature is redded as 
a form of fire, is very well described here as ivfma, or dry. Again 
in vr, 109 we have pippab as vm~i^tasya bhtfojtm. The context 
shows that the diseases which are referred to as being curable by 
^ppail are those w^hich are considered as being produced by wind 
m later literature; for "madness" is mentioned as a 

vati-krta disease. The word iufma comes from the root “fuf/’ to 
dry up, and in slightly modified forms is used to mean a "drying 
up,” "burning ” "strength,” and "fiery." In one place at least 
It IS used to describe the extremely burning sensation of delirious 
bilious fever, which is said to be burning like fireh My own 
conclusion therefore 1$ that at least some Atharvanic people had 
thought of a threefold classification of alt diseases, vbs, those pro- 
duced by wind, those by wiier, and those by fire, or those which 
are diy and burning, This corresponds to the later classification 
of aU diseases as being due to the three dojas, wind (wflyu), phlegm 
[hapha QtiUfma) and bile {pitta). Apart from the ordinary diseases, 
n^ny were the cases of possession by demons and evil spirits, of 
which we have quite a large number. Some of the prominent ones 
«e YStvdiUtna, Kirntdin, Piidca, Piiacf.Amiva,noaydvm,Rnkfa^, 
Maguadi, Alijpia, Vatsiipa, Palala, ^iriipflifiAi, Sarku, Koka, 
Malimiuea, Pahjaha, Vavmasas. Aireia. Rkfogrhui, Pramitm, 
^untamd, Simamd, Kuhfi/a, KusQJa, Kaks^bha, Srima, Araya, 
Aoru™, SakadhQmaja, Una^a, Mafmafa, tCumbhamufka, 

Aagaaka, ToAgahu, Pattnasa. Gand/iarva, Brahiaagraha, 
cte. Soine of the diwasea with their troublous sympttHna 
\\erie (poetically) personified, and diseases which often went to- 
^er were described as being related as brothera and sisters, 
iscases due to worms were well known, in the case of both men 


Ism refcnenM where the woitl itipna eceora tn more or 

"h- Pr«c^e<$ the bebe « birth ez-d 

tv -e ^ prmluced drofUf (|, lo, h, jo- 1. 

fever, produ™! dUnboc. uid A«ni produced 
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and of cattle. There were al$o the diseases due to sorcery, which 
played a very important part m an offensive measure in Vedic 
India. Many of the diseases were also known to be hereditary 
{ksfftriya)^ From the names of the diseases mentioned above it 
Will be found that most of the diseases noted by Caraka existed 
in the Vedic age. 

The ucw-point from which the Vedic people looked at diseases 
seems to have aln-ays dUtinguished the different diseases from their 
symptoms, ^rhus the fever w^as that which produced shivering, 
cold* burning sensation, and the hke, Le. the diagnosis was mairily 
symptomatic. In addition to the charms and amulets^ and the 
herbs which were to be internally taken, water was considered to 
possess great medical and life-giving properties. There are many 
hymns which piai^ these qualities of water^p The medicinal pro¬ 
perties of herbs were often regarded as being due to tt-atcr^ which 
formed their essence. Charms for snake pobons and herbs which 
were considered to be their antidotes were in use. Scantj' 
references to diseases and their cures are found sparsely scattered 
in other Rg-Vedic texts and BrShmanas. But nothing in these 
appears to indicate any advance on the AthaTva-Vtda^ in medical 
knowledge. Apart from these curatives there were also the already 
mentioned charms, amulets and medicines for securing long 
life and increasing virility, corresponding to the Rmayatta and 
the Vsji^karnj^ chapteis of Caraka and other medical works. We 
cannot leave this section without pointing to the fact that, though 
most diseases and many remedies were known, nothing in the w^ay 
of or causea of diseases^ is specified. The fact tliat there 

existed a threefold classification of dbeaseSi via. nbhrajay and 

itisma, should not be interpreted to mean that the Vedic people 
had any knowledge of the disturbance of these elements operating 
as mdanas as they were understood in later medical literature. The 
three important causes of disease were evil deeds, the sorcery of 
enemicSt and possession by evi! spirits or the anger of certain gods, 

* apni antar /imfiM ttptu fHicre a tud tnt^didne In 

wnict—f. 4.4>. S« al»d I. 5.6, |j. tU i.M* 7 ^ 5 + w. 14. gi, vi. 14. 3, irtc. 

* For t brief cf tlu™ and other leru see Bollma^a article 

Diacaie and Medictne (Vedie}**^ in a/ Rflig^ md 
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The Foetus ^ndtbe Subtle Body. 

A huruim body is regarded by Caraka as a modification of tlie 
five elcmentB, ether^ air, fire, water and cardi, and it is abo the 
seat of consciousness ITie semen itself is made of the 

four elementSp air. fire, water and earth; ether is not a constituent 
of it, but becomes connected with it aa soon as it issues forth, 
since akuiti or antariha (ether) is ad-pervading. The semen that 
is ejected and passes into the ovary is constituted of equal parts of 
air, fire, water and earth; the ether becomes mixed with it in the 
ovary; for itself is omnipresent and has no movement of 

its own^; the semen is the product of six kinds of fluids (rcua}^ 
But the foetus cannot be produced simply by the union of the 
semen of the father and the blood (iofziln) of the mother. Such 
a union can produce the foetus only when the ^tman with its 
subtle body, constituted of air, fire, water and earth, and m&nas 
(mind—the organ involved in all perception and thought), be¬ 
comes connected with it by means of its Iwma. The four 
elements constituting the subtle body of the atman^ being the 
general causes of ah productions^ do not confaibute to tlie essenikl 
bodily features of the child®. The elements that contribute to 
the general features are, (i) the mothet*s part—the blood, (2) the 
father's part—the semen, (3) the kamo of each individual; the 
part played by the assimilated food-juice of the mother need 
not be counted separately, as it is determined by the karma 
of the individual. The mental traits are detetmioed by the 
state of mind of the individual in its previous birth. Thus, if 
the pre%dou5 stale of life was that of a god, the mind of the child 


* f&rf^hat iu khafu entitnkfa v^*t:~diffm-u^4rkaird-vik^ai tvtansdhttf^iem- 
CarokAp rv. 4. 6. 

■ vayv~^Asm~hh^lmy^ab^l^na^p^^dm\u^ tot prohkdvd ca faiyn . 

CaihlIui. ir. 3. 4 . tu yady-opi iuh‘t pMta-hhoutiko Vli talh^ m 

iaii^da mqtatya garhhdiayaifi gacchati, kiniu twt MyOvaii ydti 

dkdlarp tu t^y^pakjim lafrd^altmM dukr^o aaphaddhaip ^havoiL Cekr&pa^*^B 
Ayur^^da-dlpiktl^ IV. j.. 4. S nitd however roosiclEn iukro (bhuch) 
ibc qU 4 ^iliea ofioma^ and dFtavs (bEcHKi) 41 the qunlities of fin-r Hc uyVi 

hoWEVET, ihAl pirtidc& of the other fihilfai (earthy t&ir and ether, st PalKa^ 
on umeralea them) me Acpoimtcly auociBtcd with them ruAram drtauam 

Ogwyom itoTtfdm Opy aita bkSiJn^rff i^nmdhyaift atty H^Und rideft^a par^upar^ 
pakdiAl pttrarmgrohkt poratpardnuprareidc -Siiimtaf liz. j* i), mid they 
miimolly eo-cipc-nte tofeiher for ihe produeikm of the foetm. 

yOni tD dimomiilkfm^ibhi^idim dih'dhika^rffpd^ ttim tortvi-rddhttro^iv^tid 
aviitto-sSdriya-ttdrujydiilti ntha hodtihmydm* Cokr^pft^'A Ayur^vrdtt-t^pikd^ 
tv^ 2 r 33-27. 
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will be pure and vigorous, whereas, if it was that of an anlma], 
it >vill be impure and duU^ V^^Tien a man dies, hlssoulp together 
with his subtle body, eompo^d of the four elementsp air, fire* 
w^ater and earth, in a subtle state and manas, pa^es invisibly into 
a particular womb on account of its karma, and then, when it 
comes into connection with the combined semen and blood of the 
father and mother^, the foetus begins to develop^. The semen and 
blood can, however^ operate as causes of the production of the 
body only when they come into connection tvith the subtle body 
transferred from the previous body of a dying being*, Susmta 
(ill. I. i4) says that die very subtle eternal conscious principles 
are manifested (abMxyajyait) when the blood and semen are in 
union {parama-sOkpfiki cetm^aittah i^al^ hhita-retasak iffjrm- 
p&tm abhityajyante}- But later on (111*3,4) statement is 
modified in such a w'ay as to agree with Caraka's account* for 
there it U said that the soul comes into contact with the combined 
semen and blood along with its subtle elemental body (bhQtatmana), 
In another passage a somewhat different statement is found 
(Su^ruta, HI. 4. 3). Here it is said that the materials of the de¬ 
veloping foetus are agiti^ sama^ mjas, tamar, the five senses, 

and the AAfiMtifru—all these eonrribute to the life of the foetus 
and are also called the^r^m (life)** DalluiM^ m expbuning this, 
says that the agni (fire) spoken of here is the heat-power which 
manifescs itself in die fivefold functionings of digestion (p^rd^d)p 
viz. brightening of the skin {bfir^aka), the faculty of vision 

^ Tffvfifi baSiimmti ySm 

bhmNmli rndta-piTf-^armfi-^j^rti 
Mm py^avas^fi^ 

ifftpaift apt vyavaMyftim 

Caniki« IV, 2. 27. 

Anilkarjt prOkutnOtyat^MM difha-jutu Una yaih^»ukitij§ 
lii yit ja 

hkOmti, etc. rv, 3 ^ aj-37* 

■ bhUlaU ju-iOkfimdr 

maitO~faco dtham upailr dihdi 
karmdt-mahihiSn (u tasya dffyajft 

dhfycttft vind •^/^emanx otii nipOfft. CsmkiiK tV. 2, 3^ 

■ yojify apt hiknt^fi^aif iatkapi yjiidfm'Aiwafdkam vH^tpna^diia-rQpa^^ 

i/irtrofft prdpnutaft^ tadftivil U laFfrarft ynmyatab, C^krapi^*, Iv* 

2. 36- 

* Thii hhUtOirnd, i.e. the iiilMle body tc^thcr wiih the sciuJ pmldinK over 
It, » called by SuJruta koFma^pumpa. McdiEal treatment a fif thra karma^punifa 
and his bc»dy (/o rfa karma^pum^ab dkiSiddhi^tab —Suinrta, Ul. T. SlUnJtl 
(1,1.21) OK^in nays , ** pa^a^mak^AhUla-i^n^siimmidyilb ptanfa ily iorjniJi 

kriyd fo *dMtfkaRamJ' (tn thii ocicncc, the tcjui punc/d in applied CO cIk unity 
of five eSetociita Oitd the self (tariff), and thia u the object nf mcdiaiJ tfutmciit.) 
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Cp[Drfltion of the blood, the mtellectua] opexations and 
the heat operations involved in the formation and work of the 
different ean^dtuent elements (dhoiu), such as chylcp bloody etc*; 
the soma is the root-power of all water}' elemenfa, $uch a$ mucus, 
chyle, semen* etc., and of the sense of taste; vayu represents that 
which operates as the fivefold life-functionings of pro^^ apmo, 
samSna^ udana^smd x^yana. Datha^a saya further that saiiua^ rajas 
and tamos refer to mmiar, die mind-organ, which b a product of 
their combined evolution. The five sensea contribute to life by 
their cognitive functionings. The first passage seemed to indicate 
that life was manifested as a result of the union of semen and 
blood; the second passage considered the connection of the soul 
with its subtle body necea^my for evolving the semen- 

blood into life* The third passage introduces* in addition to these, 
the five senses* satUa^ rajast and famas^ and the place of semen- 
blood is taken up by the three root-powers of ^itj, and vSyu^ 
These three powers are more or Ic^ of a hypothetical nature* 
absorbing within them a number of functionings and body-consti¬ 
tuents. The reason for these three views in the tliree successive 
chaptet^ cannot be satisfactorily explained* except on the supposi¬ 
tion that SuSruta^s work underwent three difierent revisions at 
three different times. Vaghha^a the elder says that the moment 
the semen and the blood are united, the life principle (jlva)^ being 
moved by manos (mano-javerm)^ tainted* as the latter is* ivith the 
afihetions of attachment, etc*, comes in touch with it^. 

^rhe doctrine of a subtle body, as referred to in the medical worksp 
may suitably be compared with the S^rpkhya view% Cakrapa^i him¬ 
self, in explaining Caraka-sajfihita^ iv. 2.36, says that this doctrine 
of a subtle body {SHrahika iarira) is described in the dgama, and by 
agama the Samkhya agama is to be understood (tma i^amSd eva 
samkhya-dariana-rUpad ativ^ika-iarirdt). The Samkhya-k^ik^ 39 
speaks of a subtle body {sakptio deha) and the body inherited from 

^ sou T^ati rtm?* "voMthiU htJdhe gOfbhafy^Ui^v mdrgf bfj^tniona 

iuhit3m arifylom m*ik^fna t?ayuna pTfriUms anymt ca mahd-bhOloiT ani^aiom 

ertorrmt abiumUr^hstawi amsak^am fca r^ddi^tia^iMiidimtaTtirTd wca^korma- 
Cadit^tmma~^lm.’^rnajSt-niiUfhu4i^Mrfj£Hfigarbttdiayam AjidAga^iaiftgritho, 

II. i. Indu^ in cxpliininif thb, mwym, ^'‘hljdtmona sarbha^kSru^-malsd-ihflin^ 
r^Qbhe^mus .,, iSkt^-n^mapmh manai^itihaiidnhhit fmmatrdbJhyedT frnihdAfhUfoir 
axusotOjpim-kSrtrQ^prSpfya karma^vuisd Ortit^eno miitX bhStam m££rf- 

bhdva-)tlm-kdlitm . * * m^^yotYVKi 

S<rrhhaiayfftft iutdom tipoyati.*" liii further ccpWfttipflt o( the niturc of 
^pplicad&ni of thf ^leftihaw tlwt he k>ok«d up PrtHfljaJi'i Fi3^<f-iflllrar for ihc 
deinili of etc*, and the other 
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the parents. The sUk^ma eiandjiues to exist till fldvatJon is attained, 
and at each birth it receives a new body and at each death it leaves 
it. It is constituted of mahet^oharnMnif the eleven senses and the 
five ten-matras. On account of its association with the buddfU, 
which bears the impress of virtue ^ vice, and other intellectual 
defects and acoomplishmenis, it becomes itself associated with 
these, just as a cloth obtains fragrance through its connectjoti with 
campalc flowers of sweet odour ; and hence it suffers successive 
rebirths, till the ktiddkt becomes dissociated from it by the attain¬ 
ment of true discrirnimtive know ledge. The necessity of admitting 
a subtle body t$ said to lie in the fact that the buddhi^ with the 
aharnkSra and the sensea,cannot exist without a supporting body; 
so in the interval between one death and another birth the buddin, 
etc. require a supporting body, and the subtle body is this sup¬ 
port ^ In the Samkttya-prmOft^a-bkA^a^ v. 103, it is said that this 
subtle body is like a little tapering thing no bigger than a thumb, 
and that yet it pervades the whole body, just as a little flame 
pervades a whole room by its rays*. The Vydso-bha^a^ in 
refuting the Satnkhya ’vdew, aaj^ that according to it the citia 
(mind), like the fa>"s of a lamp in a jug or in a palace, contracts 
and dilates according as the body that it occupies is bigger or 
smaller*. Vicaspati, in explaining the Yoga view as expounded by 
VySsa, says that in the Sdi|ikhya view the dtia is such that it 
cannotj simply by contraction and expansion^ leave any body at 
death and occupy another body without intermediate relationship 
with a subtle body {^twahika-sarir^]^ But^ if the dtiu cannot itself 
leave a body and occupy another, how can it connect itself with 
a subtle body at the time of death? If this is to be done through 
another body, and that through another, then we are led to a 
vicious infinite. If it is argued diat the dtta is connected with ruch 
a subtle body from beginningicss time, then the reply la that such 
a subtle body has never been perceived by anyone {na khalu etad 
adhyak^a-gocarafri ); nor can it be regarded as indispensably neces^ 
sary through inference ^ since the Yoga view can explain the situation 
without the hypothesis of any such body. The dUa is all-pervading, 

^ Seifikhyti-tatttfa-haufnaift, 3 ^, 40, ^ 

*■ yatke <tip&ya lanst-gTha^^y^pitve'd kah'kS-^k^tiulvar^,. 
j fft yiwya *py itn^fha-pixrim&^team. £AitfMsya^pr{rLw^£vui~^ke 4 yaf 

V. 103- 

’ ghafa-prdieea^prodkpa-kaiparp soflkom-^riiielt ettiam Iiirfra^paTme^ 4 k 4 f‘a~ 

ity ap<ir£ prattfxmn£th, on , IV. le. 

fixt ao 
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and each sou! is ^ 3 odated with a separate dtto. Each dttiE connects 
itsdf with a pardcular body by virtue of the fact that its manifes¬ 
tations {vTtti} are seen in that body. Thus the manifestations of 
the all-pervading dita of a sou! cease to appear in its dying body 
and tMsoome operadve in a new body that is bom^ ’'rhuo there is 
no necessity of admitting a subtle body {ativ^katva^ tasyo na 
7 nr^Smohe)K 

The Vaije^ika also declines to believe in the existence of a 
subtle body, and assigns to it no place in the development of the 
foetus. The development of the foetus is thus deacribed by 
SiidharaLin his NySya-kaiutali^x ‘‘After the union of the father's 
semen and the mother's blood there is set up in the atoms consti¬ 
tuting them a change through the heat of the womb^ such tliat their 
old colour, forn^ etCn become destroyed and ne^v similar qualities 
are produced; and in this way^ through the successive formation of 
dyads and triads, the body of the foetus develops; and, when such 
3 body is formed, there enters into it the mind which 

could riot have entered in the semen-blood stage^ since the mind 
requires a body to support it (ire tu fnrl- 

rairayatvon manumh]. Small quantities of food-juice of the mother 
go to nourish it. Thqnj through die unseen power the 

foetus is disintegrated by the heat in the womb into the state of 
atoms^ and atoma of new qualities, together with tho^e of the 
food-juicct conglomerate together to form a new body/" According 
to this s-iew the subtle body and the mind have nothing to do 
with the formation and development of the foetus. Heat is the 
main agent responsible for all disintegration and re-combination 
involved in the process of the formadon of the foetus. 

The Nyaya does not seem to have considered thifl as an im¬ 
portant question, and it also denies the existence of a subtle body. 
The soul, according to the Nyaya, is all-pervading, and the Maha- 
passage quoted above, m which Yama draws out the purufa 

* VAdipati'^A TtititHi^t?sn£aradi^ tv^ lo, R^cirnc^ ia mude tp 
m. iQifi, ^ ir^gUftha~m^tTam triica^^fa ymno ^u/4r. VScsapatE that 

h not R phyiioil thins wd h auionl be dnwu dut of the body. 

It Biuit itiExnfpre be mterprcied in a retaoir icnM ai rcfciring to the eesiarion 
of niEiiileiutinn of nVfu in the dying body cSiya foyi^r^ iombhavaii, 
tty rntpacOfiko vyMty*yiu laika M amcitifoyaca infra tatrjj vriiy-^it4ufva «w 

mihar^^ha^y, 

r V, 103, that the tblimb-hke parufa 

referred to in m. 396. 17, which Ymijii drew from the bodj- of 

Stt^viJi, has the 14 ^ of Uuf iuhllo body 

Nydyn-konda^, Vmanagriin BaLrukrit acfiB, l^5j, 
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of the size of ^ thumb, has^ aexording to Ny^yB, to bo oicpLained 
away^, fn rebirth it h only the all-pervaibog ^u] which becomes 
connected with a pardcubr body (yi? eua dfftantara-sa^omo 
tarn e^a toj-j^^-parn-hkam dhidky^^ 

Candraklrti gives us an account of the Boddhbt view from the 
^Sli-itamba-sUtrd^^ The foetus is produced by the combmadon 
of the six constituents dMtUna^ jdinm?Jya/), That which 

consolidates the body is called earth {j^thivi-dhdtu); 

that which digits the food and drink of the body is called fixe 
{t^&^dhdtu}} that which produces inhaJation and exhabdon is called 
air (vayu^dhdtu); that which produces the pores of the body 
(oniah-snupryitm) is caUed ether {ak^a-dhdtu)i that by which 
knowledge is produced is called the tfijMna-dh 3 tu. It is by the 
combinadon of them all that a body is produced (forve^d^ S(ma~ 
vaydt kayasyotpattir bhmati). The seed of vijndfui produces the 
germ of name and form {ndma-rUpankuro) by combmadon with 
many other diverse causes. The foetus is thus produced of itself, 
not by another, nor by both itself and another, nor by god, nor 
by dme, nor by nature, nor by one cause^ nor by no cause, but 
by the combmadon of the mother^s and the father^s parts at the 
proper season*^ The combinadon of father's and mother’s parts 
gives us the five d/iatwr* ivhich operate together vvhen they are in 
combinadon with the sixth dkdiu^ the vijHdmn 

The view that the foetus is ihc result of the joint effect of the 
six dhatus reminds us of a siuiilar expression In Caraka^ iv^ 3, Caraka 
gives there a summary of the dbeussions amongst various sages 
on the subject of the causes of the formadon and development of the 
foeUis 1 where there is a union between a man with effeedve semen 
and a w^oman with no defect of organ, ovary and blood, if at the 
time of the union of the semen snd blood the soul comes in touch 
widi it dirough die mind, then the foetus begins to develop*. When 
it U taken care of by proper nourishment, etc., then at the right time 

^ laimtln tm hjrt-ptm^OFik^ yduad-atwih^tuBrt dtHumsih ata et:4i a^ffuf^ho^ 
mdfrarp punt^aifi nUeahzrp$ 6al&I yam^ ifit 
(jAr&nui'l Ny^yH'min^ari^ p, 4%)+ 

* Mddhyarrdlur-vftfi (BibJiotiircM BuddMea},, pp, 560-61. 

* Ibid. pH. 567. 

■ In ilie VaiiefUm rIio the ^U-pcrtitdkiif Jfivian cooih Into much with the 
fortuA through tfie rrwaw^ but thfi dilTcfeetic lA ibij^ thAT here the tft&HsU is on 
opqimtiv'e furtdr cAutmg the dtvdopracnt df the Ibetii«| lAbcrcdA thofC the JVidjnn 
fima m the fcHtua wh«i through die tnfluenjce of bodjp^-hcPt it hju ilnady de¬ 
veloped into A body. 
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the child is bomi and the whole development ia due to the coru- 
bincd effect of aD the elements meiitioned above {samuday^ 
bhavanamy The foetus h bom of elements from the mother 
and the father^ the self, the proper hygienic care of the parents’ 
boches {s 3 tmya} and the food-juice; and there is also operant 
with these the satfva or manas^ which is an ifitermediate vehicle 
serving to connect the soul with a former body when it leaves 
one Bharadvaja said that none of these causes can 

be considered as valid; forp in spite of the union of the parents, 
tX often happens that they remain childless; the self cannot pro¬ 
duce the self; for, if it did, did it produce itself after being bom 
Or without being bom? In both cases ii is Impossible for it to 
produce itself. Moreover, if the self had the power of producing 
itself, it would not have cared to take birth in undesirable 
places and with defective powers, as sometimes happens. Again, 
proper hygienic habits cannot be regarded as die cause; for 
there are many who have these, but have no children ^ and 
there are many who have not these^ but have children. If it 
was due to food-juice, then all people would have got children. 
Again, it is not true that the issuing forth from one body 

connects itself with another; for, if it were so^ we should all have 
remembered the events of our past life. So none of the above 
causes can be regarded as valid. To this Atreya replied that it is 
by the combined efRect of all the above el&mentB that a child is 
produced, and not by any one of them separately". Tliis idea is 
again repeated in IV, 3, 20, where it is said that just as a medical 
room {kMfdgaram vio^iulSkdT&m grham jaintaka-sveda-pr^tipaditam 
' Cakrapim) is made up of various kin ds of things, or just as a 
chariot is made up of a collection of its various parts, so is the 
foetus made up of the combinatinn of various entities which con¬ 
tribute to the formation of the embryo and its development (noiia- 
vidhSn^ garbha-kar^dm bh^attam samtidayad abhimreartate)*. 
The idea of such a combined effect of causes as leading to the 
production of a perfect whole seems to have a peculiar Buddhistic 
ring about it. 

Bharadvaja, in opposing the above statement of Atreya, aska 
what, if the foetus is the product of a number of combioed causesp 

* |V. 3, 3. 

... * Airty^ tarvebky^ My<i bhSvtbhyab tamadiliittrv^ 

■ iKJ-rv*3. so. 
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h the defmite order in which they co-operare together to produce 
the various parts (katham eyam ^atidhtyaic)? Again^ how h it 
that a child bom of a woman is a human child and not that of 
any other animal? again^ man is bom out of man^ why is not 
the son of a stupid person stupid, of a blind man blind, and of 
a madman mad? Moreover* if it is argned chat the self perceives 
by the eye colours* by the ear soiindsp by the smell odours, by 
the organ of taste the different tastes, and feds by the skin the 
different sensations of couch, and for chat reason the child does not 
inherit the qnatiuea of the father, then it has to be admicted that 
the soul can have knowledge only when there are senses and is 
devoid of it when there are no senses; in that case the soul is not un¬ 
changeable, but is Liable to change uhhiiy^jn sambliovati 

Jfiiitvam idnotvam c& If the soul perceives the 

objects of sense dirough die activity of the senses, such as per-^ 
cciving and the like, then it cannot know anything when it haa 
no sen$e&* and, when it is unconscious. It cannot be the cause of the 
body-movements or of any of its other activities and consequently 
cannot be called the soul* It is therefore simple nonsense 

to say that the soul perceives colours, etc. by ita senses. 

To this Atreya replies that there are four kinds of beings, 
viz, those bom from ovaries, egg^, sweat and vegetables. Beings 
in each class exist in an innumerable diversity of forms^. The 
forma that the foetus-producing elements {goThka-kara bh^^) 
assume depend upon the form of the body where they assemble. 
Just as goldp silver, copper, lead, etc. aa^ume the form of any 
mould in which they are poured, so, when the foetus-produdng 
dements assemble in a particular body, the foetus takes that par¬ 
ticular form. But a man is not infected with the defect or disease 
of his father, un1e:$$ it be so bad or chronic as to have affected his 
semen. Eadi of our limbs and organs had their germs in the 
semen of the father* and, when the disease or defect of the father 
is so deep-rooted as to have affected {upatupa) the germ part of 
any particular organ in the seed, then the child produced out of 
the semen is bom defective in that liittb; but, if the defect or 
disease of the father is so superficial that his semen remains 
unaiTected, dien the disease or defect is not inherited by the son. 
The child does not owe aertse-organs to hh parents; he alone is 
responsible for the goodness or badness of his sense-organs; for 

' Ciiwaha-twtihiiiS, iv*3* iu ^ Ibid. W. 3. 34, 13- 
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these art bom from his own self (atma-j^lndtiySnfi, The presence 
or ab$ence of thescn&e-organs is due to his own destiny or Ae fruits 
of karma (daivo). So there is no dehnite law that the sons of 
idiots or men. with defective senses should necessarily be bom 
idiots or be otherwise defective** The self is conscious only 

when the sense-organs exist. The self is never without thesativa 
or the mind-or^n, and through it there is always some kind of 
consciousness in the selP, The self^ as the agent, cannot without 
the sense-organs have any knowledge of the external world leading 
to practical Avork j no practical action for which several accessories 
are required can be performed unless these are present; a potter 
who knows how to make a jug cannot succeed in making it 
unless he has the organs with which to make it®. The fact that 
the self has consciousness even vrhen the senses do not operate 
is well illustrated by our dream-knowledge when the senses He 
inoperative^. Streya further says that, when the senses are com* 
pletely restrained and the mafuirf or mind-organ, is also re¬ 
strained and concentrated in the self^ one can have knowledge 
of all things even without the activity of the senste^- The self is 
thus of itself the kiiower and the agent* 

This view' of Caraka^ os interpreted hy Cakiapini^ seems to be 
someivhat ncAv. For the self is neither pure intelligeitce* like the 
puru^a of the Simkhya-yogat nor the unity of beings intelligence and 
bliss, like that of the Vedanta. Here the soul is the knoAver by 
virtue of its constant association with manas^ In this* howevetj Ave 
are nearer to the Nyaya*Vai 4 esika view. But in the Nyaya-Vaiiesika 
vicAv the soul is not alAvays m contact AAith manas and U not always 
conscious* The mauas in that view^ La atomic. The view that the 

^ CaraJtB^atfthita, rv. 3. as. 

* IhiJ^ rv* 3. PM }uidSHd dlwtf sattV^-trO^fSc if^palfsbky^tt 

Caknplru, in caminmtina an thic our of the 

^Ecniiij warld a dys lo the anxmthn of the m usocuti^ with 

J-j [f thcM iense-eiRmnc do not ecUt, wc cannot have mny know- 

. ?* tile dtcmil W4r1d, hut the mtettiil or|i^ of miiid Is ■IwAy's Boftociited 

^ththrc bo the knowledge which » diic uu chia tiiijid^T]g3Ji a ever present 
m me kmita-mana^Jastyam tad UtOVaf^ rtft larvodd). Jl 

Rtid maifoi ate u*ed to denote the mind-orgaii, 
r- ir t in Cofaka^iaiftkttd^ IV, 3 . 17, has been Exploiocd hy 

^ ^^'f~p^^ni-jamka-hshya^i^aya-/ddmim. The knowledge that 
h ^ aefiBc-orgiiii opeialmg in Basodadon with the toiod 

hu ‘ ^ other wottla, this knowledgr whi^ iM idf Biwayt 

I /to. rv. 3, Jl, 

j, * _ *imad/u^hal 4 d rm yarm^i roF^'ffo bhrr-ati; tasmdi 

tva mnndnyo (Coknipi^'i Caraka-tdtpi^ii^pkd, tv- 3* 
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soxjl has always a formless consciousness imdoubtetUy a 
Vedantic or Sarjikhyaic tinge; but the other details evidently 
separate this view from the accepted interpretations of these 
achools. The theory* of the souh however, a$ here indicated comes 
as a digression and will have to be discussed more adequately later 
on. 

On the subject of the existence of subtle botli<^ we have already 
quoted the views of different indian schools of philosophy for the 
purpose of suggesting comparisons or contrasts ivith the view's of 
Caraka^ Before concluding this see lion reference must be made 
to the Vedinta views witli regard to the nature of subtle bodies. 

According to the Vedantaii as interpreted by iSankarap the subtle 
body is constituted of five particles of the elements of matter 
''dth which are also associated the five 
pra^a^ etc,* Those who perform good deeds go to the 

region of the moonp and those who commit sina auffer in the 
kingdom of Yama and then arc again bom in this world** Those 
who, as a rew'ard of their good deeds, go to the kingdom of the 
moon and afterwards practically exhaust the whole of their fund 
of virtue and consequently cannot stay there any longer^ be;^ 
their downw^ard joumej^ to this earth. They pass through 
air. smoke and cloud and then are showered on the ground with 
the mins and absorbed by the plants and again taken into the 
systems of persons who cat them, and again discharged as semen 
into the wombs of their wives and are reborn again. In the 
kingdom of the moon they had watery bodies {can^a-ynmdole yod 
am-mayam tarfram upabhogiirtham arahdham) for the enjoyment 
available in that kingdom; and, when they exhaust their good deeds 
through enjoyment and can no longer hold that body, they get a 
body which is like and are thus driven by the air and come 
intci association with smoke and cloud* At this stagei and even 
when they are absorbed into the body of plants, they neither enjoy 
pleasure nor suffer pain, A difference must be made between the 
condition of those who are endowed with plant-bodies as a punish¬ 
ment for their misdeeds and those who pass through the plant- 
bodies merely as stations on their way to rebirth. In the ease of 
the former the plant life is a life of enjoyment and sorrowr, whereas 
in the case of the latter there ia neither enjoyment nor sorrow^ 

^ The of on the ^roAnra-jflCrfi, ItL L 1-7* 

* iSbf, III, i. 13. 
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Evm whftQ the plant-bodies are chewed and powdered die sou^ 
residing in them as stations of passage do not suffer pain; for 
they are only in contact Avith these plant-bodies (candra-mandnU- 
skhijJitanam ^^hy tad-bhSt:nh)\ 

We thus see that it is only the Samkhya and the Vedinta that 
agree to the existence of a subtle body and are thus in accord with 
the view^ of Caiuka, But Caraka Is more in agreement with the 
Vedanta in the sense that, while according to the Siipkhya it is the 
tm^matras which constitute the subtle body^ it is the fine particles 
of the gross elements of matter that constitute the subtle bodies in 
the case both gf the Vedanta and of Caraha. The soul in one atoniic 
moment becomes associated successively with dAo/o, air, light, 
heat, water, and earth (and not in any odier order) at the time 
of its entrance into the womb^. 


Foetal Development*. 

When the different dements of matter in conjunction wdth the 
subtle body are associated w ith the self, they have the appearance of 
aljttlelump of mucus(AAe/a-iAiJ/d) with all i^ limbs undifferentiated 
smd undeveloped to such an extent that they may as well be said 


I 111. I. ?5, alM lit. i, A3!-J7. 

no t' i Cii^p4^, commctitinji on thii, mjh (l»t thete b 

of accepuijoi- of gwas miemwit* *I»uW bt fmm 
oi-fnn M '*1!^ admiMid only gn cvidcTiR of the icripturei— 

*tiu itdtra yaklii ralha^^ndha 

of which U unkncwi), ihe« t* 1 deserip, 
S^k.Jr *** of intcTBt tnny thm be aummemed: 

h«t **' «rth, liquid partt cue waisr, ihm which b 

1 . movcB about b vSytt, that ^vhich b 

awert Im fiAi ^^#^*^* 1 ** further uid to depend Otl tlK taiiea ife^^dirHya}, 
/t_. j ^)p lad (oedu),(forotlo), bitter(trJjji), hot {ttafui and pungent 

ind It la iruidc up of leven dhtHut ot chyle blood (ifeirito) and 

^tn the iia binds of rjnd cotnca ihe foeiVu. from fWCd tomes 
from comtt far f™m il the (endoiu (in^i from the 

the bonm the antriow (mmtrd). Jinm the isartow the 
’ T'L f®*' ‘*‘'= ■™®'* “fter tbe union of irmcn and blood the 

iwtui IB of ibo forni of a round lump called kalala, gt the eighth riiuht ii it of 

SLn i* ‘^f - 

in four KJ* •’“‘f appear*, in three month* the feet, 

ST ^ ibdomen. hed. and the pelvk pottin™ appear, in the fifth 
' ”1*“ ‘PPr*- "• »«*•» "™nlh the mouth. iw«, t™ and «n 

jaHniifp^ U “^'*^'•1’' IMnth the foeiua becomea endowed with life (AlVKU 
oTcLn month it beomnes ftiUydettlnped. Bvan egreeas 

“ Ptwtu«ed. by the «ee« ^WoodTS 
J—i™ * heimaphrodite ii pmdueod. WTien 

mind. “Ad diAidca the »tnm into U^'Op tWini or* pnaduced. If the 

blS?oT Itale^S^^wa^(^VlAMfirD.iu*w4^iK theiuuebecame*cither 
r lame or dwarf, tn the ninth month, when the foetua ia well developed 
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not to esist as to exist. Staifuta remarks that the tuo main con- 
stituents of the body, semen and bloodi are respectively made up 
of the water}' element of the moon and the fieiy element 

(Sgneya) \ the other elements in atomic particles are also associated 
with them, and all these mutually help one another and co-operate 
together for the formation of the bodyV. Su^mta further goes on 
to say that at the union of female and male the heat (f^’oA) 
generated rouses the and through the coming together of 

heat and air the semen is discharged^^ Caraka* however, thinks that 
the cause of discharge of semen is joy (Aarffl)*. The semen is not 
produced from the bodyt hut remains in all parts of the bo<iy,and 
it is the joy Tvhich causes the discharge and the entrance of the 
semen into the uterus^. Thus he says thah being qected by the 
self as joy {harfa-bhSfmdtmonodiritai cadhi^hitoi fa)i the semen 
consduicnt or the seed, having come out of the man's body, 
comes combined with the menatniaJ product (or/idicn) in the u tefus 
(garhh^aya) after it has entrance thereinto through the proper 
channel {udtetta pathd). According to Su^ruta the ejected semen 
enters into the female organ {yOfdm i^hiprapodyate) and comes into 
association there Viath the menstrual product^. At that very moment, 
the soul with its subtle body comes into association with it and 
thus becomes associated with the material chamcteristics of sattva^ 

with bH itH orgini. it remembera ili pnevloni birth and knema iu aod 
hitd dcedA aad rrpcnCft that* cm aceoiml nf ita prriTOO* karma, it ia Ati^nng the 
paiaa qf the life nf a fnrtui, ind that, if it can oora come eutn It will 

fallow the Sliqikhya>>'nRa disfiSplifie. But m bocui as the chi3d » bom it cwnca 
idio cooneetten with and fori^ oil its pieviona htnhs and 

tesoladons. A body ^ colled iartrn^ beoins^e three firea t^idc in it {inp-Ontt}, 
vi(+ the kOffh^Ss^niu darian^gm and kafifh^gm digesla all kinds of 

food and drink, by the fomia and colours are pcxed%td, by the 

jnSrtSgm one performs good and bad deeds. This Upaiusad CQl^iS the cranial 
banes a being fotir, the vital ipota fnriirwfiw) Bii being i07i tke joinli as lEo^ the 
dasues is 109. the iiVdig or \vins, u 70a, the marrow places as goo^ and 

ihe bones ai |qo. 

^ Sufrula^iairihit^, Ul- 3- J. 

■ JAi'rf. Ill, 3.4, edition, 1^15. palhoiia, ctanmenUng on this, 

■ava, ''iukha^iakmm-V!ydydNtimfma’‘%ni^aaip tniiFUtam cyuttmJ* 

* Cariikti-Ttnjfhfid, tv, 4. 7- 

* Cakrap&^p conunonting on Cafaka-tot^ld, iv, 4. 7*«y* that '^«a^ehhy&{i 

iukfom lap^yatt ktnia fsikra^tiipafify^aim i-c. the senicn it not pro- 

diittd from the dilTerent parts of the body, but it tmaats as it i* and is only mani- 
fested in a vialble form after a partitiulaf operation. (StilnjtSr Itt- 3- 4)- 

* Ai Palhana Uiterpreti this, the fonide organ hert means the uterus; thus 

l^ ftTha ^ sayi| I^ffydvariOi^iMia-sarbhaiay^^ ptalipa^^U** l*. the 

semen entera inm the third chamber of the female orguip the place of the 
foetus. The Utena ii probably comidered hm as the third chimber, thepmoding 
two being probably the vultn and the >-agina. 
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rajat and tamm, and gndly (/feca). demonic (astira), and other 
c^ractenBtics. Carafea, referring to the question of the aasoctsdon 
of the soul with the material elements, says that this is due to 
the operation of the sou] acting through the mind-oigan {sattva- 
rawa} . Caknipa^ii, in commentirtg on the above passage, says 
that the self (Stman) U inactive; activity is however attributed to 
the soul on account of the operative mind-otgan which is asso¬ 
ciated with it. This, however, seems to be a compromise on die 
pm of Cairapini with the views of the traditional Saipkhya 
p I osophy, which holds the soul to be absolutely inactive; but the 
text of the Caraka-tamhitd does not here say anything on the 
inactivity of the soul; for Caraka describes the soul as active 
ipravarfale) as agent (koffr) and as universal performer {«fco- 

fumtutn). and the latttja is described here only as an organ of the 
Soul 

fn the fim month, the foetus has a jelly-like form (kalah)^\ 
m ^e second month, the material constituents of the body having 
undei^ne a chemical change {ablaprapatyamStia) due to the action 

^ ™ the foetus becomes hard 

If It is the foetus of a male child, it is spherical {t>tnda); 
tf It IS of a female child, it » elliptical (peA); if it is of a herma- 
phrodite, it IS like the half of a solid sphere (flj'Wo)^ In the 
third mon^ five special eminences are seen, as also the slight 
nf limbs. In the fourth month the differentiation 

* ‘ huich more definite and well manifested; and owing 

to the imnifcstation of the heart of the foetus the entitj' of con¬ 
sciousness ^ omes also manifested, since the heart U the special 
scat o consciousness; so from the fourth month the foetus mani¬ 
fests a desire for the objects of the senses. In the fifdi month the 
c^iousncfis becomes more awakened; in the sixth intelligence 
begins to eire Op 1 in the s^-enth the divi^ioa and difFi^rentiation of 


The woixl ^ b lued fmJl th™ pnuaw* 

ind »dopti!d heir iRnons the diifeTe&cc between 

nrdmitiy W^Old for Ituiaity, ttonde here 

* ft! 

opini^b«ween*STh?-.“^-!i ortuiii ihete u a diHemiM of 

««=-« the fonn of die bad nr eotion^tlS^^KX 
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limbs become complete; in the eighth,the vital element (^ss) still 
remains unsettled^ and so^ if a child is bom at this time, it becomes 
short-lived ^ 

Caraka, in describing the part played by different material 
elements in the formation of the bodyj says that firotn the element 
dhma arc formed sound, the organ of hearing, lightness 
subtleness of structure (siiiilqmy&) and porosity (vireka ); from vayu 
(air) are formed the senaatioit of touch, the organ of touch, rough¬ 
ness, power of movement^ the disposition of the constituent elements 
(dhstu-pynimna), and bodily efforts; from fire, vision, theoigan of 
vision, digestion, heat, etc*; from water, the sensation of taste and the 
taste-organ, cold* softness^ smoothness and watery characteristics; 
from earth, smelh organ of smell, heaviness^ steadiness and hard¬ 
ness. The parts of the body which are thus fonned from different 
materia] elements grmv and develop widi the acc^ion of those 
elements from which they have growm®. As the whole world is 
made up of five elements {l>hma), so the human body b abo made 
up of five elements*. Caraka mainLiuns that the senses and all 
other limbs of the body which grow before birth make their 
appearance simultaneously in the third monlh^. When, in the third 
mootlit the sense-organs grow, there grow in the heart feelings and 
desires. In the fourth month the foetus becomes hard^ in tltc fifth 
itgctemore fle^h and blood, in the sixth there is greater develop¬ 
ment of strength and colour^ in the seventh it becomes complete 
with all its Hmbs, and in the eighth month there is a constant 
exchange of vital power between the mother and the foetus. 
The foetus being not yet perfectly developed, the vital fluid passes 
from the mother to the foetus; but, since the latter cannot retain 
it, it returns to the mother^* &kopani, commenting on this^ 
says that such an excliange is only possible because the foetus 

* ni. J. JO. 

* rv. 4. 13 . 

* rvam aywp J**«H#* M l&kf bh^-vi£gpSt S^txmtek 

puFUff, pwnife tOvoniQ loftM {C^ako-idfikife, IV* 4- ij)* In tiriti. IV. j, 

Jt h B*id thai ibe fo«tui rtu iti fltin, blood* fleth, Uu Twei, heart, 

liver, kidneys, bltdder* colon ^ ttOBiMdiH ibe 1 wgrr intMdcHa. and the upper and the 
lower rectum frem the motbeir. and its hair, bwd, naila, teeth, bones, i-eini 
and Muien from the father; but. however thb may be, 11 k oertam that the 
development of all these orgam k reaJly dim to the eaumibi^n of the five 
elenwaitiofmatteT. SothedivelopmffltofthehiimaftftMtui ia* like the devi^p- 
merit of all other thingi m the wndd, due to the ftocredon of material elementi. 

* IMd. IV. 4 ' * 4 ’ t .. ■ 

* rnmur gaech^Hii yad tod-gsrhhm^a acki mdtr^tm&addh^ 

lew (fi nyopfiJifyaU. Cal^pAoi- TV. 4-. af. 
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b still undeveloped, and the foetus, being associated with the 
mother, Serves also as the mother's vital po-wer ((yW); for other¬ 
wise, if the ojgs went out altogether from the mother, she could 
not ih'c. 

There is a good deal of divergence of opinion as regards the 
order of the appearance of the different limbs of the foetua. Two 
difFercnt schools of quarrelling authorities are referred to by Cafyla 
and SuSruta. Thus, according to Kumarajims and daunaka the 
head appears first, because it is the scat of the senses; according 
to KankSyana. the physician of Bslhika, and Krtavltya the heart 
apprars first, because according to Kriavfiya (as reported in 
Suiruta) this is the seat of consciousness (cetonfi) and of buddhi 
and maaai\ according to BhadraMpya (as reported by Caraka) the 
navel wmes first, since tliis is the place where food is stored, and 
according to Paraiara (as reported in Suimta), because the whole 
body gfoiTB from there. According to Bhadra ftannnlta (as re¬ 
ported by Caraka^ the smaller intestine and the larger intestine 
{piikvasaya) appear first, since this is the seat of air {m^tadhi- 
ftb 5 natvSt)\ accordlngto Badida (as reported by Caraka) the hands 
and feet come out first, because these are the principal organs, 
and according to ,\f^rkan^eya (as reported by Su^ruta), because 
they arc the main roots of all efforts {tan-mnUttvSf cendySh)i ac¬ 
cording to VaJdeha Janaka (as reported by Caraka) the senses 
appear first, for they are the seats of understanding {huddhy-adhii- 
fAuflo); according to Mitici (as reported by Caraka) it is not 
possible to say which part of the body dev'elops first, because it 
cannot be seen by anyone {parokfatvad tici»tyam}\ according to 
SubhQti Gautama (as reported by Suirota) the middle part of the 
body {madhya-iartra'j appears fiist, since the development of other 
parts of the body U dependent on it {tan-mbaddhatv^ sorca-gatra- 
sambhavasya)i according to Dhanvantari (as reported by both 
Caraka and Su^ruca) all the parts of the body to develop 

together {yugapat sarvttAgShhiairvrtti), though on account of their 
fineness and more or less undiffercntiaied character such develop¬ 
ment may not be properly noticed, as with the parts of a growing 
hamboo-shootor ainango imllsarbhasyasQkpmtv&n nopalabhyante 
iicapiSAhuT^at cQta-phalavae ca)i. Just as the juicy parts and the 
stone, which are undifferentiated in a green mango at its early 
stages, are all foimd clearly developed and differentiated when it 

SuiTuta.t(n]i}dtS, m. 3. 3a tad Caraka-^tnjihUa, IV, 6. ai. 
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is ripe, so, when the human foetus is even tn the early stages of 
development, all its undifferentiated parts arc already developing 
there pari patrw, though on account of their fineness of structure 
and growth they cannot then be distinguished. 

Referring to the early process of the growth of the foetus, 
Suiruta says that, as the semen and blood undergo chemical changes 
through heat, seven different layers of skin {kaia) are successively 
produced, like the creamy layeis {sant^ks) formed in milk. The first 
laver, one-eighteenth of a paddy seed (dAflaya) in thickness, is called 
avabhaiini't the second, one-sixteenth of a paddy seed, lohitU', the 
third, one-twelfth of a paddy seed, the fourth, one-eighth, is 

called t3mrd\ the fifth, one-fifth, vedinl\ the sixth, of the size of a 
paddy seed, roAiKl; the seventh, of the size of wo paddy seeds, 
mamsa-dhard. All these seven layers of skin come to about six 
paddy seeds, or roughly one inch. This is s^d to hold good only 
in those plac« of the body which are fleshy. Apart from these 
seven kalds of skin there are also seven kalds between the different 
dhatus. A tMiu (from the root dH, to hold) is that which supports 
or s ii sraios the body, such as chyle (rma), blood {rakta)^ flesh 
{mdnisa), fat {medas), bone (ast/ti), marrow (wrtya), semen (juAra) 
and the last vital fluid (o/or). Lymph (iuipha)t bile {pitta) and 
excreta (purifa) have also to be counted as d/idtus. These Au/dr, 
however, are not visible; thdr existence is inferred from the 
fact that the different dhStus must have separate places allotted to 
them, and the kal&s are supposed to divide the layer of one diiStu 
from another and are covered with lymph and tissues (xwffyic)*. In 
the first Ao/J, known as the mdmsa^dhara,thc veins, tissues, etc. of 
the flesh are found; in the second, the rnAin-dftard, is found the 
blood inside the flesh; in the third,called the nudo^dhara^ there is 
the fat which is found in the abdomen and also between the smaller 
bones*. The fourth kals is the iltptsa-dhard, which exists in the 
joints; the fifth is the putisa-dharQ, which exists in the intestine 
{pakvdifiya) and separates the excreta; the sixth and the seventh 
are the pitta-dkard and the iakra-dtuifS^ 

SuAfuu thinks that the liver and spleen are produced from 

t The i«dJi p itefined by VpMhx-VlffbhMe w yai ta etayantar<^ Mtdo 

'tuttitthaleyaAOititatt Ufttu^r uipakvah iHOyM-Oeima-pir^'lf-te^mab kdlffm rta 

tan> dhOtu-fOra-itfui 'patvat Sawirat v). 

• The fit Du^e the imiaicr bow* i» where* that tneidc the 

larger on* i* *-*i1*»t mpBa, or marrow, and the fat of pure Atah only b oiled 
vt^, or l>t. 
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blood, pupphusa (luijga) from the froth of blood, and itnduka (a 
gland in the colon?) from the dirt of blood {iontta-kina-p^abhava). 
The best parts {prasada) of blood and [3‘mph are acted upon by 
bile, and vayu works in association therewith ; by this process the 
entrails, rectum and bladder arc produced; and,when the heating 
process goes on ui the abdomen, the tongue is produced, as the 
^ncc of lymph, blood and flesh. The air, being associated with 
heat, enters the flesh and changes the currents, the muscles (/yfl) 
are differentiated, and by the oily part of fat the vSyu produces 
the veins and tissnes (ni^«). From the essential part of 
blood Md fat the kidneys {vrkiui) arc produced, from the essentinl 
part of flesh, blood, lymph and fat the testicles, and from the 
^Qce of blood and lymph the heart, which is the centre of the 
dhamants through u.>hich flows the current of. life (prma-vahd). 
Underneath the heart on the left side there arc the spl™ and the 
pwppAiiffl, and on the right side the liver and the A/oma'(right 
lung?), and this is particularly the place of consciousness. At the 
time of sleep, when it is covered with s'UpnaH having a super¬ 
abundance of t&mas, the heart remains contracted. 

The foetus grows through the chyle of the mother and also 

roug e mfladon of the body of the foetus by air*, ^flie navel 
o e y IS the heating centre {jyotih-fthSna) , and the air, starting 
trom here, continues to inflate the body. 

It must be borne in mind that a foetus is the product of several 
cai^ operating jointly. A defect of any particular limb at birth 
IS ue to some defect in that part of one or more of the operating 
causes through the influence nf which that particular limb was 
p ucc ■ rhe cause of foetal development is not a question 
of organs or limbs which were absolutely non-e-vistent; they 
a C3 y exited, in the potential fonn, in the causes operating 
JoinUy The joint causes did not produce something absolutely 
new, but their joint operation helped to actualize all that was 
a tea j inherent in them. Of all the joint causes the self lemains 
unc ange m all changes of the body. The changes of pleasure 
™ ^paui or such other characteristics as are considered to be due 
m the soul are really due either to fattva or ttuuuit, or to the body*, 
i^rapani, commenting on this, says that the fact that a aoul may 

j JM. 4. 57. 
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its birth as this or that animal cloe$ not imply that the soul h 
liable to change {p^romMima-tnkard na bkavanii) ; for such a change 
is due to the excessive preponderance of sattt?a^ rajm or iamns^ 
which are m reabty due to virtue and vice^ which in themselves 
are but the characteristics of mind {sativa-rajds-tamah-prabainta- 
r^pa^vik^aja-mamfaf^a-dharmadharmadofiySny 

There arc three kinds of morbid elements of the body^ 

viz* vaiHt pitta and Hermant and two morbid elements which affect 
the mind (saittia), viz. rajas and tamus. By the disorder of the 
first three the body becomes diseased, and by that of the second 
two the mind becomeB affected. These, however, will be dealt with 
more fully later on. 


Growth and Disease p 

The three elements, vayu, pitta and kapha, are counted both 
as constituents {dimtm) and a$ do^as^ or morbid elements. Dbatas 
are those elements which uphold the body. The body is the con¬ 
glomeration of the modification of five bhQias, or 

elements, and it w^orks properly so long as these elements are m 
proper proportions (sama-yoga-vMkia) in the body*. The modifica¬ 
tions of the five elements which co-^operate together to uphold 
the body are called dhatus^ When one or more of the d/iatus 
fall off or exceed the proper quantity (dh^tu-vm^amya}^ one or 
more dkatus may be m excess or deficient either in partial ten¬ 
dencies or in entirety (akdrtsnyena prakrtya ca)* It has to be 
noted that, as Cakrapani explains, not every' kind of excess 
ot deficiency of dkatus produces dkStu-vatjamya, or disturbance 
of the equilibrium of the dhatusi it is only when such deficiency 
or excess produced affectiona of the body that it is called 
dhata-vatfomya. That amount of exces& of deficiency which does 
not produce trouble or affection of the body is called the norma] 
measure of die dkatus (prdkrta-mana)^^ It is indeed obvious that 
such a definition of pr^krta-maaa and dkaiu-vaijamya involves a 
vicious circle, since the normal measure or prtlkfta-ma fm of dkatus 
is said to be that which exists when there is no trouble or affection, 
and dkatu-^vaisamya is that which exists vrheti there is trouble 

^ Cokr&pa^'t conmi«iiai^% Caraka^ ly* 4. 

* CiUf^aka-iatftkita^ rv.6.4. C4knpl*]iip in coenmenting on the m^dioma-yiisa- 

tvib'ft, ejcplAini imm as taieaning (proper qudoniyyH 

* €tadm*a dh4fm^ prSk^ta-mihuim yad mnidra-Md^ cormnent 

on Ctiraka-iaifd&idf iv. 6. 4. 
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in the body* the trouble or affectioa of the body has thus to 
be defined in terms of dltatu^tmifamyo. The only escape from 
this cbar]ge is that dkatu^aisan^a and disease are synonvnious, 
and xhe prakrtfi-tfima of dhatm is the same as health. When the 
dhstus are in their normal measure, there cannot be any vnifamyst 
Mcept of a local nature, as when, for example, the pitta existing in 
its own proper measure is somehow carried by rJ^u to a part 
of the body and there is consequently a local excess. Wliatcvcr 
leads to the increase of any particular dhatu automatically leads 
also to the decrease of other dhatus which are opposed to it. Things 
having the same sort of composition as a particular bodily dhatu 
increase it, and things having a different composition decrease it 
(ramitsjmn thahia-karam viiefas tu prthaktva-krt)K The normal 
heal A of a man is but another name for hts dhitu-sairtya-. a man 
is Said to be unhealthy, or to be in a state of dkatu^vaifojn'yu^ when 
ymptoms of disease {vikBra) arc seen. Slight variations of the 
due proportion of dhatu do not entitle us to call them instances of 
dh&tu-vaijas^a unless there is vihAra or symptoms of it externally 
expressed. The daily course of a healthy man ought to be such 
that the equilibrium of dhStus may be properly maintained. The 
^leaim of Ayur-veda is to advise diet, medicines, and a course of 
aviour, such that, if they are properly followed, a normally 
hralthy person may maintain the balance of his dhatus and a man 
«ho has lost the equilibrium of bis dhatus may regain it. The aim 
is thus to advise men how to secure ilttSlu-s^mya 
{ahBtu-famya-kriya cokta lafttrasya^a pfayq;cjwi«)*. 

If a normally healthy man wishes to Iteep his health at its 
norma] level, he has to take things of different tastes, so that there 
may not be an excess of any particular kind of substance in the 
body Diseases ^ caused through the excessive, deficient, and 
wmnpul administration of scnae-objccta, the cLun^tic chiirac- 
t^tics of heat and cold, and the misuse of intelligence". Thus 
the sight of objects with powerful Ught, the hearing of loud sounds 
I e the roaring of thunder, the smelling of very strong odours, 
too much «ting, tiic touching of too much cold or heat or too 
much bathing or massage arc examples of at^ga, or excessive 
association with sense-objects. Not to see, hear, smell, taste or 

^la^imdd/^ndny^tkdnapft yego mitky^ t7£t Cdli cd 

tnficydirayd^^ rydiihln^ tn-vidka /utti-tarpgrahaft. 

Ibid. I. 
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touch at all would be or deficient association with sense- 

objects, To see objects verj^ near the eye, at a very great distance^ 
or to see frightful ^ hideous^ unpleasant and disturbing sights, would 
be examples of tlie improper use {mithya-yogd^ of the visual fleofie. 
To hear grating and unpleasant sounds would be examples of the 
improper use of the ear; to smell bad and nauseating odours would 
be examples of mithym-yoga of the nose \ to eat together different 
kinds of things, which in their combination are so oppoised as to 
be unhealthy, is an example of the improper use of the tongue; 
to be exposed to sudden heat and cold are examples of the im¬ 
proper use of touche Similarlyi all activities of speech« mind and 
body^ when they are performed to an excessive degree» or not 
performed at alU or performed in an undesirable or unhealthy 
manrieri are to be considered respectively as examples of atiyi^u^ 
ityoga and mithya-yoga of the effort of speech^ mind and body 
{vM-mani^~i^ra-pratfttt)^, But these arc aU due to the misuse of 
intelligence {prajtiaptirMhn)^ When a particular season manifeats 
its special characteristics of heat, cold or rains to an excessive 
degree or to a very deficient degree or in a very irregular or 
unnatural manner, we have what are called atiy&ga^ nyoga and 
mithyd-yoga of time {k^&Y, But the misuse of intelligence, or 
prajndparadha, is at the root of all excessive, deficient or wrongful 
association with sense-objects*; for, when proper things are not 
taken at the proper time or proper things are not done at the 
proper time, it is all tubtise of intelligence and is therefore included 
ixwdeT prajndparddha. When certain sinful deeds are performed by 
pTQjnaparddiui^ and, by the sins {adharma) associated with those 
deeds, which become efficient only after a certain lapse of timr. 
Illness is produced, the real cause of the illness is primarily 
odharma or its root cause, pfajMpoFddhni or time, however, 
may still be regarded in some sense as the cause through which 
the iidharma is matured and becomes productive. 

'Fhe principle of growth and decay is involved in the maxim 

^ ]. jip ^7. 

" fhid, I. tr . 3^, 40. CiikritpO:[>i ssyi chat ilu» lndud» dmlt whlefi 

produce illncM tnd imhappumAp 

gtmmffJ~iiftaTmoipAiiftarttnra^tydpdfel!taiv{kiharmad*^ knya- 

• Three imoru only itu mcddoiiod, p^nor heman^ 

Jj&td, t. II. +a. 

‘ Thus Cakrapi^i, commenuii^01) ihifl, indri- 

yarthdtiyugddi-fututvdt.** Ibid. i. i. S3- 
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that the different coa^dtuents of the body grow when articles 
of food having Bimilar constituents are taken^ and that they 
decay when articles of food having opposite qualities are taken 
eva sart^a-dhalu^guNanam samdttyu-yogad vfddhir vipar- 
yayadd hrSsahy, Thus* flesh increases by the intake of fleshy so 
does blood by taking biood, fat by fat^ bones by cartilages^ marrow 
by marrowp semen by semen and a foetus by eggs®* But the prio- 
dple applies not only to the same kind of substances as taken in 
the above esample* but also tg substances having largely fiimitar 
qualities Just as the seminal fluid may be inercafled by taking milk 
and butter (samuna-guna-bhQyisfhaitdm OJiyaprakrtittSm apy-hhara- 
vikmit^iTt upayogahy^ The ordinary' conditions of growth alwa>'S 
hold guodp namely, proper age of growth^ nature, proper diet and 
absence of those circumstances that retard growth- The assimila* 
tion of food h effected by heat which digests^ air which collects 
together all things for the action of heat, water which softens, fat 
which makes the food smooth^ and time which helps the process 
of digestion^* As any particular food is digested and changed, it 
becomes assimibted into the body. The hard parts of the food 
form the hard parts of the body and the liquid parts form the 
liquid parts such as blood and the like; and unhealthy food, i,e* 
food which has qualities opposed to the natural qualities of the 
body, has a disintegrating influence on the body. 

As regards the growth of the body through the essence of the 
food-juice, there are two diflerent ^dew's summed up by Cakrapini 
(i* 28, 3). Some say that the chyle is transformed into blood, and 
the blood into flesh, and so fortii. As regards the method of this 
transformation, some say that* just as the whole milk is changed 
into curdp ao the whole chyle m transformed into blood, while 
others s^y that this transformation is sometvhat like the circula¬ 
tion i n irrigation {kedarf-kutya-nyayd), Tlie rasa (chyle) produced as 
a result of the digestive process^ coming into association with fiisa 
as the body-constituent (dkatti-rupa-rmii)^ incfeases it to a certam 
e:rtent; another part of ilie rma, having the same colour and smell 
as bloody goes to blood and increases it, and another part similarly 
goes to flesh and increases it; and the same process takes place 
with reference to its increasing fat, etc. Here the whole drcula- 

* Cma^SOffiktie, I, I, 43 and 44, alio IT 6. a BUd puttculxrly IV, 6- lO. 

’ Hndr IV. 6, 10 . CalLf^i^fljiu explaizut dinf]-fetri^4a u 
Ihtd. IV, 6. II* * IV. 6, 14 imd ts- 
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tioD begins by the entrance of the entire chyle inta the cot^Btitucnt 
rasii {fm(i-dhMtu){ in pacing through some part remains in the r&sa 
and Hicreascs the unabsorbed part passes into blood, and what 
is unabsorbed there passes into fleah and so on to the other higher 
constituents of bonc$i marrow and semenh But others thutk that, 
just as in a farm-house pigeons of different descriptions sit tagether 
{tdiak kapot£t-ny^a)^ so not all the digested food-juice passes 
through the channel of the rasa-dJtatu^ but different parts of it pa^ 
through different channels from the very first stagen That part of 
it which nourishes raio enters into the channe) of its circulation, 
that part of it which nourishes the blood goes directly into that, 
and so on. But there is generally this time limitation, that the part 
which nourishes the blood enters into it only when the pan which 
nourishes roso-dhatu has been absorbed in It; so again the part 
which enters into flesh can only do so when the part which 
nourishes blood has been absorbed in it. Thus the circulatory 
sj-siem is different from the very beginning; and yet the nouri^- 
ment of blood takes place bter than that of the nourishment 
of flesh later than that of blood, and so on {ra^ad rakiam tato 
indj^^;iT tfyader nrthah ydd rn^a-pu^fi^kolod utlara-hAlam 

raktam jSyate^ etc.). The upholders of the last view maintain that 
the other theory cannot properly explain how^ a nourishing diet 
guch as milk, can immediately increase the seminal fluid^ 
and that, if it had to follow the lengthy process of passing through 
all the circulatory' systems^ it could not do its part so quickly; but 
on die second theory^ milk through its specud quality' {prnbhSta) 
can be immediately associated with the seminal fluid and there¬ 
by increase it®. But Cakrapini remarks that the earlier theoiy 
(keddi^'kutya) is as good as the bter one* For on that view 
also it might be held that by milk Its special quality (prnh/iSvu) 

* Ttitre tre two kiiiEh of rasa, esUrd snd See 

CvknpSOi"* COvmrisit on Caraka-^aifiMi^, n. [5. t+ 15. 

* rakf4iii-t§p^pani4iramfm'!iieTre^fuktarft 

Mfltwnfi; ca itu^a rvavm'd dfryani*, ^^ 4 ^-katmta-paitjr tu irfy-itfpamo 

rufdi^ prtth^di fJaghram twfii>addhah tm kafohis yukfsmt 

(CsJtrxptQij <m Caraka~m^(d, 1. jS, j>, (ihid- Vt. 15. ja) h i« Mid 

that thoBc anickft of Jbod which idmulAW tmtn *re, according cq some 

nuihoritici, chin^^ itno s^rnen jo m diy» ond niifhta, whcrni in the ordirmry 
coOTHp u ii mold in ^'oiruro. jt aka 0 nionth for the trmmfcprmitiDo of onliniiry 
anicleft of f^Kid t'nto Kfum. But Conks do» not Imvisur eny time iimitmtkoi 
ond tirgeo that* jurt ai the movEment of # wheel drpcndm upon the energy ipent 
an it, *0 the time ihmt a peniculMi food iek« for scttiiiK jtielf ti-niuformed into 
rnemcn or ioto my other dkdtu depends upon the oauirG qf ihe fi^id ind the 
poficn of dijidtion. 
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passed quickly through the various and became associated 

with the seminal Suid* Nor can it be said that according to the 
first theory every case of impurity of rasa (rasa-dufli) is also a 
case of impurity of blood {rakta-du^pj^ as is argued; for uoi the 
whole of rasa is transformed into blood 1 but only a part of it. So 
the rma part may be impure, but stHl the part that goes to form 
blood may be purei thus both theories are equally strong, and 
nothing can be said in favour of either. In Caraka-sambiiat vi. 15. 
14 and j5p it is said Uiat from rcssa there t$ rakta (bloDd)|, from 
raksa fleshy from flesh fat, from fat bones, from bones marrow* 
from marrow semen* The two theories above referred to deal with 
the supposed ways in which such transformations occur. 

In addition to the seven dbatus^ or body--confltitucntaj spoken 
of above there are ten upa-dbStuSf which are counted by Bhoja as 
Ar^p sfiayii, ovarial blood and the seven layers of aldn^. Caraha 
as^ in VT* 15. 15 that from rasa is also produced milk, and from 
milk ovarial blood i again* the chick tissues or ligaments 
and sir^ are produced from blood, and from flesh are produced fat 
(eora) and the six layers of skin, and from fat ^medas) are produced 
the five tissues. The chyle, or rasa^ becomes tinged with red by the 
heat of bile. The blood, again, being worked upon by vtyu and 
heat, become steady and white* ond is called fsi (m^dm)- The 
bones are a conglomeration of earth, heat and air and tlierefore, 
though produeed from flesh and fat* arc hard« They are made 
porous by tayu running through them* and the pores are filled tn 
by fat, which is called marrow. From the oily parts of marrow, 
^Ssin, semen is produced. Just as water percolates through the 
pores of a new' earthen jug, the semen percolates through the pores 
of the hones, and there is also a flow of this seminal fluid through 
the body by way of its owti duets. By the rousing of desires and sec 
joy and by the heat of the sex act the semen oozes out and collects 
in the testes, from which it is ultimately liberated through its 
proper charmel*. 

* Cflkfipi^ on VI. 15. 14 Jind 15+ a quotatioii fjtaiii Ehdja, 

Ojiu H counted m on Mpa^dMtu. 

* Gar&ktl-'iinpJaia^ Vl^ 15, 22^35. 
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VSyu^ Pitta and Kapha. 

The qualities of the body are briefly of two kinds, those which 
make the system foul, the and those which sustaLa and 

purif)' the body, the prasada. Thus in the pores of the body are 
formed many undesirable bodily growths which seek egress * some 
constituents of thebody^such as blood,are often turned into pus; 
the (air), piiia (faUe) and kapha (phlegm or lymph) may 
become less or more than thdr normal measure (prakupiiit}^ and 
there are other entities which, existing in the body, tend to w^eaken 
or destroy It* these are all cafled mala^. Others which go towards 
the sustenance and the growth of the body are called ptmada^. 
But v&yai piitu and kapha are prknatily responsible for all kinds 
of morbidities of the body, and they arc therefore called dafa. It 
must, however, be noted that the vayu, pitia and kapha and all 
other maJas^ so long as they remain in their proper measure 
do not pollute or weaken the body or produce diseases. 
So even maias like vdyu^ pitta and kapha^ or sweat, urine, etc^, are 
called dhdtus^ or body-constituents, so long as they do not ex¬ 
ceed their proper n^easure, and thus instead of weakening the body 
tliey serve to sustain it. Both the mala^hdlm and the prasada^ 
dhatiis in their proper measure co-operate together in sustaining 
the body®^. When various kinds of healthy food and drink are 
exposed in the stomach to the internal fire of the digestive organs^ 
they become digested by heat. The essential part of the digested 
food h the chyle (rufa), and the impurities which are left out and 
cannot be assimilated into the body as it$ constituents are called 
kiffa or mala. From this Mffa are produced sweat, urine, excreta, 
ffljyw, piita, ilepnan and the dirt of ear, eye, nose, mouth and of 
the holes of the hairs of the body, the hair, beard, hair of the 
body, naib, etc.® The impurity of food is excreta and urine^ that 
of rma ts phlegm (AupAa), tliat of flesh bile {pitta} and that of fat 
(m^dai) sweat"^* This view of pitta and kapha seems to 

indicate that these are secretions, waste-products {kiffa}^ like 
the other waste-products of the body. But the theory' of waste- 
products is that, when they are in their proper measure, they Mrve 
to sustain the body and peifonn important Functions, but, when 

I C<iraka^iafjtMia^ Z\\ 6. IJ. 

* rmiff wa-ma/mi TDa-pramth^'oithttiTD 4irayatya 
yma ttmtvtirtayiaah ((bid, 1. sS. j). 

” IMdr t. 2S. 2~ 


* Ibid. vi_ 15, 30. 
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they exceed the proper limit or become less than tlieir proper 
measure^ they pollute the body and may ultimately break it. But 
of all wafite-producis tayti, piita and kapha are regarded aa beuig 
fimdamentalJy the most important entities, and they sustain the 
work of die body by their mutual co-operation in proper measure^ 
and destroy it by die disturbance of balance due to the rise or fall 
of one, two or all three of them. 

As has already been said, the body is composed of certain 
constituent, such as rma and rakta. The food and drink which wc 
take go to nourish the different dk^ttn. Not all the food and drink 
that we take^ however, can be absorbed into the system ^ and conse¬ 
quently certain wMtc-producta are left^ The question arises, what 
IS it that sustains the sptem or breaks itf It has already been 
noticed that the due proportion of the dkatus is w^hat constitutes 
the health of the body, llils due proportion, howirvcr, must, as is 
easy to see, depend on the proper absorption of food and drink ui 
such a tvay that each of the dhaim may have its due share and 
that only, neither leas nor more. It is also necessary" that there 
should be a due functioning of the causes of w^aste or accretion^ 
working in a manner conducive to the preservadon of the proper 
proportion of the constituents with reference to themselves and 
the endm sj^atem. Deficiency or exce$a of waste-products is there¬ 
fore an invariable concomitant of all disturbances of the balance 
of dhStjis^ and hence the deficiency or excess of waste-products 
ia regarded as the cause of all dhutu-^z'ai^a^'a. So long as the 
tvaste-products are not in deficiency or excess, they arc the agents 
ivhich constitute the main working of the sptem and may them- 
se ves tw therefore regarded as dhatus. It is when there is excess 
or deficiency of one or more of them that they oppose in various 
ways the general process of that working of the s^'Stem and are 
to be regarded as dosas or polluting agents. There are various 
wast^products of the body; but of all these vSyu,pitta and kapha 
are regarded as the three most important, being at the root of 
all growth and decay of the body, its health and disease^ Thus 


fi™. 5} oounia K%Tit visible wone-proeJu^ whleli mrt different 

three mahu referred tp here bs and tiopha. 'Fhac are (i> ihe 

dirt rtf and dieelii. (2> the calouiinfi^ (3) the 

irtnpita and penia, (+) the niili, (5) tlic dire of fhe 

voa^ ZtrE tuipMna which oome out in 

VI r** ^ o«rdi. iUijhiniHjk, in cDommentifigon thii, «feo m 
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Atreya sap m answer to Kipyavaca'B remarks in the learned dis¬ 
cussions of the assembly of the sages, **in one sense you have 
all spoken correctly ^ but none of yoor judgmeiUs are absolutely 
mie. Just as it is n^essary tliat religious dudes (dkarma), wealth 
(ar//id) and desires {kama) should aJl be equally attended to, or 
just as the tliree seasons of wintert summer and rains all go in 
a definite order, so all the three, pitta and itepnan or kapha^ 
when they are in their natural state of equihbriuiii, contribute to 
the efficiencj' of all die sense-organs^ the strength, colour and 
health of the body, and endow a man vrith long lifen But, when 
they are disturbedp they produce opposite results and ultimately 
break the whole balance of die system and destroy k*,** Tlicre is 
one important point to which the notice of the reader should par¬ 
ticularly be drawn. I have sometimes translated tnata as ** polluting 
agents Of impuriidcs" and somedmes as "waste-products,** and 
naturally this may cause confusion. The term mah has refermce 
to the production of diseases^, Kifta means w'aste-products or 
secretions, and these may be called mala when they are in such 
proportions as to cause dbeases* IMien^ however, a mata is in such 
propordons that it does not produce any disease, it b not a mala 
projier hut ^mala^dhatu {niThadha-kar^tt mal^Jln prasSmdesamtaki^ 
mali&y. In another passage of Caraka (i. 28. 3), which haa been 
referred to above, it b said that out of the digested food and drink 
there are produced rasa and Mffa (secretion) called mala (tatr^hara- 
pras^akhya^rasah kitfam ca malMkhyam oiAnuHor/^/e), and out of 
this kiffa is produced sweat, urine, excreta, vayu,,pitta and Herman. 
These mala^ are also dhStus, Inasmuch as they sustain the body a$ 
much as the other dhattis^ raia or rakta^ etc. do, so long as they 
are in their proper pmpoitioos and balance (^e 5art^£2 eva dhdtam 
malakhydh prasada^yai Vagbhap^ howevefj takes a different 

victv of this subject- He separates the dofa, dhatu and mala and 
speaks of them as being the roots of the body- Thus he says that 
tTflvw siistaifis the body, contributing cneig}' exhalation 

inspiration {wiAfr^a), mental and bodily movement 
(rerffl), ejcctive forces (vega-pnwartana); pitta helps the body by 

>■ Caraka-usuftMid^ 1- la. 

* fatra mnfa-HmOi it yt MrOtya hddhaMdrOfi rya#- Corahi-safffMtdt rk\ 6* 17. 

* CAknpA^ on CjoFaka-tismlntS. CoinpnTo jv. S: t^dyuk piiiwft 

kapho dp^a dhdtopaSca mattt pitta Ajid kaptm nn known 94 

dhdtti and mala. 

* Also e™p Fold-iFiidi/axi ^am*i~dhdtur dhdiu- 

idir^am anavarfayatah (Varaka^tOffthMldt I. 3^. 
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digestive function, heat, the fiinctiort of sight, im^ginadon 
power of Understanding {dhi}^ courage softn^ of the 

body ; and by steadiness^ stnoothness, by serving to unite 

the joints^ etc. The funedons of the seven dhMus^ beginning with 
are said to be the giving of satisfaction through the proper 
ft^ctioning of the sens^ (prirmna or rasa)^ the contribudon of 
vitality (jivanii]^ the production of oiUness (sneha), the supporting 
of the burden of the bones {asihtj^ the filling up of l>oiie 

cavities {pata^ or and product!viiy' (garbbotpada of hikra ); 
of males it h said that the excreta has die power of lidding the 
body^ while urine ejects the surplus water and sweat holds it back^. 
Tlie elder Vagbhata distinguishes the dbdtui from vayu^ pifto and 
kapha by calling the latter do^a (polluting agents) and the former 
dUiya (the constituents which are polluted). He further definitely 
denies that the nmlm of dhutus could be the cause of disease^ He 
thus tries to explain away this view (that of Caraka as referred to 
above) as being aupaedrika^ i.e* a metaphorical statemimt^. The 
body, according to liinti is a joint product of dofa, dhdtu and 
Indij j the commentator on the Asfdnga-samfffaha, however* 
emphasises one irnportani chamclcnstic of the dosnis when he says 
that the dynanxic which sets the dhdfas in motion {dofebhya eva 
dhaoindfn pravr^tih} is derived from the dofas, and the circulation 
chemical activities, oiliness^ hardness, etc., of the chyle (rordi) are 
derived from them*» Owing to the predominance of one or other 
of the da^as from the earliest period, when the foetus begins to 
develop, the child is said to poss^ the special features of one 
or other of the dofos and is accordingly called vdta~pr<d^ti\ pitta- 
prokrliorsUfma-prakrti, Vigbhafa further says that disease is not 
dhdtti-t?aifamya^ but dofa-yaliamya, and the equilibrium of dofos or 
dosa^sdfnyo ts health. A disease, on this view, is the disturbance 
of dai^j and, as dosas are entities independent of the dfidius^ 
the disturbance of do^as may not necessarily mean the dis¬ 
turbance of dhdtus^. In another passage the elder Vagbha|a saj^ 

'' i, n, 1-5, 

t^Sn u!n dAur ghfta-dahm.^ 

rm^iKithefU d^rpi v^' 4 iihayaL ^mkhavimfi y*, 

■ InA,* tL- , * 1, 

do,a‘ 

5!“***J' “"Waaied with th« S«t|ikbyR ud Nyfw-VutetifcM. 
wktthalone deal wish tome tort of phy^dci in Indiin ptiiJogopJi?:’Tt i*pointed 
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that, as the manifold unl%^£rse is nothing but a modihradon of the 
gtinas^ so all dkeases are but modifications of the three do^as^ or^ 
as in the ocean ^^^vc3, billowa and foam arc seen which arc in 
realit)' tlic same as the ocean, so all the different diseases are 
notlfing but the three The elder Vighha^a uses also in 

another place the simile of the three with reference to the 
three dosas. Thus he says, the three guf^ co-operate together 
for the production of the world in all its diveis5t}% in spite of the 
mutual opposidon that eicists among themselves, so the three d&^as 
also co-operate together, in spite of natural opposition, for the pro¬ 
duction of the diverse diseases*.” In the treatment of the bone 
sj'atem the present writer agrees with Dr Hoemle that Vaghha^a 
always attempted to bring about a rccondilation between Caraka 
and Suiruta by explaining away the unadjustable vie^vs of one or 
the other. Here alM the same tendency is seen. Thus, on the one 
hand, he explained away as being melaphorical {Mupa^Srikl) the 
expressed views of Caraka that the dkat^-mahs are the dosas. On 
the other hand^ he followed the statements of the Uttara-tanira 
that the three the excreta and urine sustain a man^s 

body. He further follows the in holding that die three 

dofas are the three {bhwnS d&f^ iray^ giw^). Dalhaoa 
identifies v^yu with rajas^pittavnlh sattva and kaptm widi lamas^. 
In the SQtra-sthMna Suiruta mendcins blood (iemta) as having 
the same status as pitta and kapha and holds that the body 

out hy Naiasiirilia Knv-irSla (l wrilor fmm the saath) ifh hift V(v&rana~sidd}tihtta~ 
cinlilTna^i (the oaly m3uiiiicnpt df whadi is in pOiiMuicn ot ihe present writ^^r) 
that accdnjifia to Sarpikbyd it cbe tFtLntfbrmieA iwcif frona a itate of 
cqailibnuin to * of unbaltftceii prrpoRdcninc* of any of fhem that ii 
to be oallod a dijeaifte (vatfOKiya^iliHy^imlhil^lunndtiiuihS^iefatwf 

The Ndiyiyiluu, however, hold thit diieite it A M|;ianifC fOTity or 
sobatAiioif^ which ft pftpduced by ddfer, bui which a nor lueff o do^a (d^avyatve 
sah rngatvam). So a diieatc b drifcrEJTt ffom iu 

symptama or rfTectt. Nsmsirflbl further holda thal, lincc Cajvka tpcKkc of 
disnHa as brJna h#Ty he lidiJy OdCrpti the 

di&eoEefl ds irptratc tub^iancct. That Caidjco iqincliiiicB detOFibca A diicdje 
at heinff dhdtu^mfftTjrya it to be cxploiiicd ms due to the fact lhatt lincC 
dtiUtU-Oaifamym produce disca^c^^ they me thccrusdA^ olio called daei3d in n 
remote lenieC^'At lu €ia-akemdh<!iu-vaifimyta:^'ixtQgaiv<mutitajfi itit tofAj- 
vidha^uttkha-tisriywdd ^^^ftardrikam- Vivafoi^a-riddkdata'Cinidmtim, MS. p, 3)+ 

^ I. az. 

* dMxmbhaftfijp nffydht >' ndih^ yad y^id 

dyftmrt yvgfif^d tyddh^ tuiAd (lAid. J, ai>. 

■ rtj^o-MuyvyAo r^o hi piiiitm joUcot- 

kGfittftIiifchit~pni}tdiakatt^dtfr^d^~ytAklitr$tvdi^^ kaphas tnwio-hohiitiJi^giirfi-prd- 
vafiti^dmakntvdditydhurbhifaiahr Vadyev^m m kathiyi kaptm-^pro^iike 
fattva-gl 4 ^papammfl poddttU u^vU, gu^-dviln^'um opt kitphajndiavyar^ talfva^ 
timndiahuld dps {Palha^ on Sulmta^ Uitara-UrntfUf 66, 
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dirpends on food and drink as well as oo the various combinatioDS 
of I'Hytt,pitta, kapha and ionita in health and disease. paJha^a, in 
cominenting on this, saya that. Su^mta'a work bring principally a 
treatise on surgery, its author holds that blood tvith all itt impurities 
plays an important part in producing disturbances in all wounds*. 
Suiruta further speaks of vata, pitta and iktman as the causes of 
the formation of the body ideha-sambhaifa-hetavah). The vatu, pitta 
and kapha, situated in the lower, middle and upper parts of the 
body, are like three pillars whieh support the body , and blood also 
co-operates with them in the same work, Palhai]ia remarks that 
vata, pitta and kapha are concomitant causes, working in co¬ 
operation with semen and blcxid*, Suiruta further derives vata 
from the root tS, to move, pitta from tap, to heat, and Herman 
from il^, to connect together. The SBira-sthdaa of Suiruta com¬ 
pares kapha, pitta and vky u with the moon [lama), the sun 
(iflfj'd) and air (ariiia) but not with the three gunai, as is found 
in the supplementary book, called the Uttara-lantra. In discussing 
the na^re of pitta, he saj's that pitta is the fire In the body and 
there is no other fire but pitta in the body. Pitta has all the 
qualities of fire, and so, when it diminishes, articles of food with 
fiery qualities serve to increase it. and, when it increases, articles 
of food with iMoling properties serve to diminish it. Pitta, according 
to Suiruta, is situated between the stomach (StaSiaya) and the 
smaller intestines {pahiaieya),iiXid it cooks all food and drink and 
separates the chyle on the one hand, and the excreta, urine, etc. 
on the other. Being situated in the above place, between the 
stomach and the smaller intestines {tatra-sthem etta), by its own 
power (Stma-iaktya) it works in other pitta centres of the body 
and by its heating work {^i-karma) sets tip the proper activities 
at those placra. In its function of cooking it Is called pacaka, in 
Its function in tlie liver and spleen, as suppiving the colouring 
matter of blood, it is called “colouring" (raSjaka). in its function 
m the heart it serves intellectual purposes (rSiffiaAff). in 113 function 
m Ae ejes it is called “perceiving/* or heaka, in its function of 
^ving a glossy appearance to the akin it h called hhrSjaha, It is 
hot, liquid and blue or yellow, possesses bad smell, and after 


tit io^topadOtum (ibid .). Soimu bIk me* 
thi Tiorf doia to mwi pui (h 5. la). 
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passing through unhealthy digestive actions tastes aouf. Coming 
tu Su^mta says that the stomach is its natural place; 

being watery, it Sows downwar-ck and neutraJlie^ the bile-heatt 
which otherwise would have destroyed the whole body by its ex¬ 
cessive heat. Being in it w^ofks in the other centres of 

iltfTmirtt such as the hearty the tongue; the throat, the head 
and in all the joints of the btxly* The place of vUyu is the pelvic 
regions and the rectum {ira^-guda^samir&ya ); the main, place of the 
blood, w*-hi€h is counted as do^a by Susruta, is regarded as being the 
liver and the spleen*. I have noticed above, that in the Atiuit^a- 
Vedd mention is found of three kinda of diseases, the mry (vataja)^ 
the dry and the wet {0bhi‘aja)^\ In tlie Carakd-samhtta 

rSMf pitta and kapha are regarded as being produced from kiffa^ 
or secretions. They are thus regarded here os being of the nature 
of internal waste-products of unassimilatcd food-juice at the 
different stages of its assimilation, as chyle, flesh, etc., which have 
important physiological functions to perform for the preservation 
of the process of the growth of the hody^ when they are in due 
proportions, and they break up the body when they are in undue 
proportions. What exactly kitfa means is ilifficult to detemunc. It 
may mean merely the pan of the food-juke unassimilated as chyle» 
or the part of it unassimilated as bloody and so forth; or it may 
mean such unsssimilated products« together with the secretions 
from the respective dhatus^ which absorb the substantial part 
of the food-juice and throw" off some of its impuritiea into the 
unabsorbed material; this at least is what kift^ ought to mean, 
if it is interpreted as dh^tu-mditi^ or impurities of d/iatm. These 
Secretions and waste-products form the source of most of the con¬ 
structive and dcstructh"e forces of the body. The w"atery character 
of kapha and the 6ery character of pitta are not ignored; but their 
essence or substance is considered to be secretive^ or of the nature 
of waste-product. Suimta^ however^ does not seem to refer to 
this secretive aspect, but he seems to have graspeil the essential 
physiological activity' of the body as being of the nature of digestive 
operation and the distribution of the heat and the products of 
digestion; and the analogy of cookings as requiring fire, water and 
air, seems to have been well before his nund. Su^ruta also seems to 

^ SuhvIa^iorfsMld, U It. S-[6. 

* Ff abhrt^a vatqjdyaitd iupno ^Atharm-Vofa, I, la. j>; sijpiin, qiruir 
dishata vi. so. 4>. 
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hive leant more towards the ^'iew of the physiotogical operatiort& 
of the body as being due to elemental activities, the food-juice 
taking the place of earth and the other three principled being fire 
(pifta), water and air (rnti?). The resaon why the prin¬ 

ciples of the body are here regarded ad being transformations 
of fire, water and air is not explained by Suiruta. 'The supple- 
mentaiy Uttara-timtra, however, diLnka that they are the three 
^unas^ \ 3 gbhapij always fond of taking a middle course in his 
endeavour to riKoncilc the different attempts to grasp the prin¬ 
ciples under discussion, holds that they are comparable to the 
three because, though opposed to one another, they also 

co-operate together; and, because diseases are but modificationfl of 
the dojdi^ he further thinks that dofos^ dhatus and dhafu-mul^is 
are quite different entities; but he is unable to give any definite 
idea as to what these do^as are. The person who aeems to have 
had the most dehnite conception; of die do^as %vas CaiakaH In the 
Uttara-fanira by V^ghha^a the Samkhya analogy of the gufta^ 
seems to have had a veiy^ distracting influence, and^ instead of 
trying to find nut the true physiological position of the dofus, these 
^vritets explain away the dtfhcuSty by' a vague reference to the 
SSipIchya gunas. 


Let us now^ return to Caraka, By him is described as 
being dry (rii^a),c&ld (itta), iight(/^^A«), subtle moving 

(cfliff). scattering cveiy^ing eke in different directions (viiadu) and 
rough {kbaray. It h neutralized in the body by those things which 
have opposite qualities. In the healdiy construedve process the 
t'dvw is said to perform physiological functions as follows: it 
sustams the machinery of the body (/ow/rd-ywr^m-ifAWi). it mani¬ 
fests itself as uddfta^ samdna and apana and is the generator 

of diverse kinds of efforts; it 1$ the force w^hich controls (ntyantd) 
^e nimd from all undesirables and directs (prmetd} it to all that 
is desirable, is the cause of the employment of the sense-organsi 
k the earner of the sdniulation of sense-objects, collects together 


^ 1.1 * CnJoTiparii, tn ctHiuncntiiuiE on ihiS^isir^ thfit+ tliQuetl 
W dambed « neither hot ftor c»ia accorUinif to the philMOphv, 

“ faund to incrcftK br eold and decrew hy heai^ it h evgarded 
M oou^, when nonnecied with piita n i* found tq be bqt, butflut ia 

"iMOdatian with tlM of pilio tyoxn-rnhwaii [n the 
phrtfr w chipter (i, u. 4)^ ibe iriiulitjei of vCtta Mre uiondoncd; \t 

^ ^ “ tnwitioBed, QikrtiiflOJ 

ia the tome Pi cfl/d. In the samo ehapt^r (r. ta. 7) v^yn 

w qualihEd at Lo. that which toika holes. 
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the dhatus of the body* haniioiii^jes the ftmctiofia of the body 
as one whole, is the tno^'^cr of speech* b die cause of touch and 
sounds, aa also of the corresponding senBe-organs, the root of joy 
and mental energy, the air for the digestive fire* the healer of 
morbidities, the ejecter of extraneous dirts, the operating agent for 
all kinds of circulation»the framer of the shape of the foetus, and 
b* in short* identical with the continuity of life [Syu^o ^nnvfltt- 
praiyaya-bhtlta)^ When it is in undue proportions* it brings about 
all sorts of troubles* weakens the strength* colour, happiness and 
life* makes the mind sad* tveakens the functions of the sense-organs* 
causes malformations of the foetus* produces diseases and nH 
emotions of fear* grief* deliriitm, and arrests the functions of 
the pranas. 

It b interesting to note how Vtyorvida describes the cosmic 
funefiorks of air as the upholding of the earth* causing the burning 
of fire* the uniform motion of the planets and stara, the production 
of clouds* the showering of rains, the flow of rivere* the shaping of 
flowers and fruits* the shooting out of plants, the formation of the 
sea^ns* the formatipn of the strata of minerals, the production of 
the pow er of seeds to produce shoots* the growing up of crops* etc.* 
In the same discussion Marici considers fire to be contained in the 
pitta and productive of all good and bad qualitjcs, digestion and 
indigestion* vision and blindness, courage and fear, anger* joy* 
ignorance, etc., according as it is in equilibrium or b disturbed. 
K^p}'^ maintains that smna, contained in itepf^an^ produce all 
good and bad qualities, such as firmness and looseness of the 
body^ fatn^* leanness* energy ^d idleness, virility and impotence, 
knowledge and Ignorance« etCn* 

These dbcussions seem to indicalc that before Atreya's treatise 
tvas written attempts were made to explain the phjsiological func¬ 
tions of the body in health and disease by referring them to the 
operation of one operative principle. The Ch^d&gya Upani^ad 
speaks of earth, water and fire as being world-principles of con¬ 
struction : the different vSyns were known as early as the Atharva- 
Vfda, andc^yii b regarded in many of the Upani^ds as the prin- 
cipic of life. It seems fairly certain that the theory of vata, piua 
and kapha is a later development of the view which regarded air 
(pcTcnira)* fire {daJiotta) and water as the fundamental con¬ 
stitutive principles of the body^ Thus Suiruta refers to th^ view 

* Coraka-tiPftkifa, * Ibid, i* lii, it and la. 
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in ni- 4« So t " Some say that the constitutidfi (prakfti) of the human 
body U elemental (bhautikl)^ the three constitutive cleinents being 
axTi fire and water^/' The advance of tlic medical schools of thought 
over th^e speculations and over others which consider the body 
to be a product of one bhuta or of many bltHfas \s to be sought 
In thiflp thatp besides allowing the material causes (upadSna) of 
the body to be the dhStm^ they emphafibed the necessity of ad¬ 
mitting one or more inherent dynamic principles for the develop¬ 
ment and decay of the body. TTiis explains how vatut pitia and 
hapha are regarded both as dbMtu and as as praAfit and as 
viAfti^ Thus Caraka says, as has already been mentioned, that 
from the time of die formarion of the foetus the vSta^ ptftn and 
AapAii are working, but in more -or less diverse ways and in diverse 
systems, with equal vSyUf pitta^ mala and Aapka {sama-pittSnita- 
kapka) or dlfierent degrees of predominance of tlicm as 
pittala and itesinala^^ Men of the ite^maja type are generally 
healthy, whereas vafala and piitala persons are always of indUfereut 
health. Later on, when there is a disease with the predo min ance 
of that dofii which is predominant Id man^s constitution from his 
birA, the newly collected do^a produces morbidity on the lines on 
which the predominating of hk constitution isw^orking; but th is 

newly collected do^a does not augment the corresponding original 
dofa. The original da^a is never increased* and, whatever may he 
the predominance of a dofa due to any disease, the constitutional 
condition of the do§as remains the same. Thus a vSta-prakrfi 
person does not become ileptta-prakfti or pitta-praketi, and vice- 
ver^a. The dofas which arc constitutional always remain as the 


pmfrrtsnt ijm ktdJ oAirA 

Mriim lu tiirah^ 

* ^ I , Suiruta, ui. 4. So. 

CXTiiliJ^ referp 10 d thirre bjtc none ipmv be rtvaidcd at 

{or hei^ir cqtml taJ/ti, pi$ta and tUpmnt) , Since all men 
tbey must be either 

fwtm-prakf tt^ot A^aiiut thf» Caraka mxym that 

piita-iitfmon u the mne Ehing aa bcalrh or freedom from dbeue AH 

medicEii« arc applied for attninmK thb end, and ihuM camiat be any doubt 
™tit^ a tiote UMtf. A^irkn tbe termi t^ta-prakrti, pUtA-ptak^tt and 

mcani h«ilih. What they mean hy vOm-ptakrdk 
inai l ura u q^ntUadvely prcdoRliniEnt (adfnkya^hhdzSl la itt^^pwakrtir mystEi. 
and qti^tit^i-e predpmbiance u the fame ij mkOra; the proper teona art 
pitttila^ rre. When a j^non takea thinsa which increiae wdla, hia 

"* once; but when he thinp which incmae piiia qt 

w vCm doei. So in the caw Df a pittiiln 
^ rapj^y imhm artidk* which iticteaw piiia uro taken ^ and 

wun teeard to ittfmaa iCoraka-rajfthita, JlJ, 6 . I4-I&y 
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constant part engaged in their physiological operations. The later 
accretion of the dasas or their deficieeicy halt a separate courw of 
actjon in produE:ing diseases^ and there is no interchange bet^v^een 
these later colleetiona of dosas or their deficiency and the con- 
^titntioriaJ constant parts of the dofos known a$ prakfti^. The only 
sense (as Cakrapai;ii says) In which a do^a ts related Eo a consti¬ 
tutional (prakrti) do§a is that a dii^n grows strong in a sy$tem in 
which a corresponding is consdtutionally predominant, and it 
grows weaker when the opposite is the casc^. It is not out of place 
in this connection to say diat, though the do^ are mutually op¬ 
posed to one anotheti they do not always neutralise one another, 
and it is possible for them to grow simultaneously violent in a 
system. In the sLt seasons of rains autumn (farn/)p late 

autumn {hemanta)^ winter (hta), spring {vas&ntd) and summer 
{grifind} there is an altcTtiate collection (raya), disturbance (praAopo) 
and lowering down (pr^ianta) of the three pitta^ slepaaif 

and vayu respectively* ThuSt fo*" example, in the rains 
there is collection of pitta, in the autumn (i&ntt) there is dis¬ 
turbance of pitta^ in the harvesting season (h^manta) there is 
lovvering of pitta and collection of ilesrnm^ in the summer 
there i$ collection of vSia, and so forth** Contmting the 
functions of the da^ in the normal (prakrti) and abnormal 
{vikrti) States j Caraka says that in the normal state the heat of 

1.7.38—41. The prakfii^ithoift yada pittwp itepn^r^a^ 

kfoyi(i. 17. 45)k^lenrefemd.tPin iupport of che view tfafic the newibccrEtieni 
of allect the prakfh^o^ai. Out eatplahu it dlOvreiitl^. He s&sr 

tluc a diiwe mey be oiiiBed by i d^fa which U in excesf of the coetnint 
cQMdmticuul qiuixiuty{prak]Fti-mamt) by virtue -of the fiet thit it my be earned 
fram one port ef the body to Miother and thereby fiUiy pTEsduoe 1 loi;^ aecredon 
or el CBM ^ thou4i|b the total quantity of nd^it may not be in elCCM. 

* hi prah^iirfi prdpya protfddha-halp ofam^Oift lu 

prSpya trffM Su^yfjr m tydt (Cakrmpini Caraka- 3 arphiM, t- 17. 6a). 

■ Ibid, li 17. 113 . See also Caltrapani'* cammenta on these. Pulluuu, in cam- 
cnetldng on Sutrutti^iOtphiia^ t, tS, says that iOilfoyo of dof^ fneans 
gntion or a^emnulation in ^tcocral {ddu ^timpdtjddhii cayafi); pfak&pu of dafot 
meaiM tb^t the acoonulated dofOt are spread throiiii^ the a>iicem 
v^ddhitt prakopah}. The eitenijii of the ot od-fit are hillnM of t|ie 
Btoma^ and want of mocioiii; of pitla yellowish appearaoee and reduction, of heat 
{mandop^aid^ j of itrapAa hefl^Tocaa of the limbi 4nd fceltnfc of lazincM. In aM 
of eaya thete a 1 fecUnt of aienion to causes which inerwe the paiticukr dofa 
of wHch there hu been cava (co>w-AdrflBo-i?idc<F^'« The atajpe of caya is the 
lirit ita^e of operation in the ipowth and prevcndoii of duEosei. If the dbfjzr 
can be removed or neutnUied sc this stafrei there is no funher disease, The 
uauit indication of ihe dis turbanoe (praAi^) of C^U il dkordem of ilut HComach; 
of j^itrop acidity* thsTit and burning; of keipha, avitaidn to food, palpitation 
{hfday'Ciklcda), etc. The praki^ of blood (icipiu} zl aJ^i'ayi due to me proAqpu 
of ^ 3 fa f pitta Or kapka. This la the secxind stage oF tbo precresa of dkeosea, The 
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pitta occasiona digestion; Slfpnan is strength and vitality^ and 
vdyu j$ the source of all aedvidea and the life of all living beings; 
but In the abnormal stale pitta produces many diseases; itefman 
13 the dirt of the system and the cause of many troubles, and 
also produces many diseases and ultimately death. The places 
(sfhanani) at which the affections of vata^ pitta and kapha are 
mostly found are thus described by Caraka: of rata the bladder, 
rectum^ waist and the bones of the leg, but the smaller intestine 
{paiwttiaya) Ib its particular place of affection | of pitta sweat, 
blood and the stomach, of which the last is tJie most important j of 
Hcpttaa the chest, head, neckt the joints, stomach and fat, of which 
the chest is the most important. There are eighty affections of 
vSta, forty of pitta and twenty of stfpnan^^ But in each of these 
various affections of vSta^ pitta and siesman the special features 
and diaracterisdcs of the corresponding d&sas are found. Tlius 
Camka in i. ao. 12-23 describes certain symptoms as leading to 
a diagnosis of the disease as being due to the disturbance of Tata^ 
pitta or kapka. But a quesdon may arise as to what may con¬ 
sistently wdih this iricw be considered to be the nature of vUyu^ pitta 
and kapha^ Are tJiey only hypothetical entities^ standing as sym bols 
of a number of symptome without any resd existence? In such 
an interpretation reality' would belong to the symptoms, and 
the agents of morbidity, or the do^as^ would only be convenient 
symbols for collecting certain groups of these symptoms under 
one name. Wherever there m one particubr set of symptoms, it is 
to be considered that there is disturbance of t'^‘u i wherever there 
is another set of symptoms, there is disturbance of pitta, and so 

third a ahed Ai th» i iftge there k f«m«tlung lilre n. fermemEtaoci 

of thff Joiai hux}. Thu ii mbemt by 

which Uiaugh htEnlmnte^ k the wipe of ill nwtor octi^iiiH. When 1 
knic quflficity of wMcer jtKuznuUte* at way pkcf, ti bniiki tlw? tmhwiknicot and 
™'n *tKl joiru on iu wmy with other itrettmt ind flowi un ih mid**: to 
the ahofktw, vooietune* alont, ioniedibci two oonjorntiy, and umetimee 
•U lo^t^r. In the wholtr body, in the half of ii* of in whatever port ibe fer- 
nicnied ppreed, there Ihr lymptmiu of iHhi^owt are ifaaweml down, ■* 
rrwre^ uke water fmn the rioti 4 i (1^0 PuMim fiiq|r^.<ar mira 

When oTirti e,g* rdjTf^ ipreadi iue]/ in the nutura] place of inather 4/o/4f| 
pittOi the mnedy of iht litter will mnovc the foFmtr {vtlyo^ 

^imya proukdrafi). The diffencdAc borween prakopa md ptaiOm Jf 

Piibi^u: jurt U when tnUler j* fim itured Up, it ma™ 1 
I , ^ I ** *h|tiw tnoii'emetit tt h!ke pfitAv/ori but,, when it ii continuomly nidi 
Jk . itir^ to flow out, in frothi and fowna, ft may then be caUrd pim4ra 
{ i_ iS-34), The Ibunli ptiKc b when the pftn'a-tGpa » 

it™* a^l ^ fifih m the itiffe of or PyddM fdaetK) (ibid. 18, 5^. 

CHapoAro^^ov^^id, I. 10^ n. 
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forth. But there are aerioua objections against such an inrcr- 
pretatioDn For, as vve have shown above, there are many passages 
where these dofos are described as secretions and waste-products^ 
which in their normal proportions sustain and build the body 
and in undue proportions produce diseases and may tildnuiicly 
break up the system. These passages couJd not he satisfaetarUy 
explained upon the above interpretadon. Moreover, there are 
many passages which describe pitta and kapha ^ entides having 
a pardcukr colour and ntaterial consistcucy^ and it is also said that 
there are particular places in iho body where they collect * and 
this would be impossible upon the mterpretadon that they are 
not real entides, but hypothedcaJ, having only a methodulogicaE 
value m being no more than convenient symbols for a collective 
grasp of different symptoms^ 

The attribution of a certain number of specific qualities to the 
dafoi is due to a belief that the qualides of effects are due to the 
qualides of causes^ Sot from the diverse qualides of our bodies 
considered as effects, the muses were also considered as haring 
those qualities from which those of the effects were derived* Thus, 
in cortnecdon with the description of the qualides of vata, Caraka 
says that on account of the qualities of raukfya the bodies of those 
having congenital vAta tendency are rough, lean smd small, and 

* The ncerciorv chirtetor of ihae U ■mpliy iiniiiitcd by luch ptuigts 
M thoi« FF|[tkrd crttop prWt Bid HepKott is r«iuirtfia idCnc mpmsx m tlw 

Ptomurb (ot disetimff the food nuleitjlii, e^. pimar fma-ptii^-arpna^ 

(iW. 111. 1. j)-; itrpfm fn 

ii unwth, pIcMmg, loffn vwKttf iubituitui, 
a>mp4ct« mrrt^ bmumbed, cold, niobtvid rrtEupcmt —tU- S. 14. 

7 ^ S) I pfttiam vnwp kafuJkarp en Im hcl, ihArp 

snd lit^cdd^ ind poiHuet bid Dd^^ur, uid it icul »ml jniriisrnt md bEttcr^-^d- 

tir. 8.14, 7,6); vrnm m (mta i* 

imiKh, liRkt, iDovifiR, mtidiolilp C|u^ coenc lod iKincrinff—tii. 
t. 14. 7. 7). 

It bovew^ ht noted thii the tnnditm t hMVt Rinm ofafOtam of thM 

Mrdi connDi hm r^surded li wUiiactvrr; for in the imifUtifin E mJd tuily rik 
etw tenve of 1 word^ which in the oriRiiii] hai b«n wed Jo m viriety of 

•cfiH* which the wtnd hm. Thin, forewnplr, 1 hiiv«irHtul4tedrfli^ 

Bat it ilpo naeut* ''dim/* l«m/' *^ hivmfitiKifnzui/' of fof * vo£x> **hivtei/^ 
ind » forth. There ii iw EnshMb Brnanyiri which would hire m many 
MihlmsbopadhySys Ksvir^J Gii^nlihi Sen* ed Cdcuttx, trie* 10 diTiEie the 

itlio two dfmaMm, ia^:ub£c (iHiTiiw) and wblr UlhlUd} — SMhania-mdpMii, 
pp. ^iir But ihoiiBhiucb tdUtbetkin can duubtkttP be inidc, it hnji imt b«o 
■o tUiiinRuiiJicd m the mcdkal liicrirure, is it ■ of bttk YaJue fttnn the mniicii 
poinT of rk!W; it abo lioes 001 help ui m undentimd ibe ml nature of the 
I'he oiture end the funciiomi of the dofm do not depend in the letai on their 
vifltbikjtv or inniibUJrr^ E»r caa the vuibk dD|d be refankd » iJwi^ dw 
ptoduct of the uiviiible ofie. 
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the voices of such people are roughs weak, grating, slow and 
broken, and they cannot sleep well (jitgitrakii)\ again, on account 
of the quality of lightn^ of the movements of a man vdth 
congenital trUta tendency would be Ught and quicks and so would 
be all his efforts, eating, speech, and so forth. It is easy to see 
that the resemblance of the qualiti^ of t?^yii to the qualities of 
the body is remote; yet,since the special features and characteristics 
of one*s body were considered as being due to one or the other of 
the body-huilding agents, these chamc tens tics of the body were 
through remote similarity referred to them* 

There is another point to be noted in connection mtfa the 
enumeration of the qualities of the do^as. Tlie disturbance of a dofa 
does not necessarily mean that all its qualities have been exhibited 
in full strength; it is possible that one or more of the qualities of a 
dofa may run to cscccss, leaving others intact. Tlius vayu is said to 
possess die qualities of laghu, ca/a, bahu, itia, etc., 

and it is possible that in any particular case tlie siia quality may 
run ID excess, leaving others undisttirbed, or so may sfia and 
or Min, rHkfa and inghu^ and so forth* Hence it is the business of 
die physician not only to discover which do^a has run to excess^ 
but also to examine whidi qualities of which do^n have run to 
excess* The qualities of dosas are variable^ i.e. it is pctssible that a 
dosa In its state of disturbance will remain a do^a^ and yet have 
some of its qualities Increased and others decreased. The nature of 
the disturbance of a dofa is determined by the nature of the dis¬ 
turbance of the qualities involved {ammmlij-vikalpa)K The natural 
inference from such a theory is that, since the entities having 
this or that quality are but component parts of a do^a, a do^a 
cannot be regarded as a whole homogeneous in all its parts* On 
this view a dofn appears to be a particular kind of seerction vfhich 
is a mixture of a number of different secretions having different 
qualities, but which operate together on the same lines* WTien a 
particular dosa is in a healthy order, its component entities arc in 
certain definite proportions both with regard to themselves and to 


* Id, 11, i * 4, Cakrtpl^, in commemin^ an this, nay *:imra 

tiot^Xft^ma^Jtnia-vikalpoymh^^^ilitpf^akSpifr *pi k&ti^dvSli^'sniii^Uftip 
bhoKati, kadiSciJ ITw 

whicii bccDcne dklurbed in k »rc ailed 

and ihe tfojd or which at the time of nre nnt primariJj' 

dUiurx^ are call&d mtubiindka^ When three ef the dofm Hre jnlntlr djatmbed, 
It ii«lled f£rjw>jra, md when two m » dLiturbed it u called (t'Md, m- 

6, ii)» 
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the total do^a. But, when it is disturbed^ Home of the component 
secretions may increase in undue proportionsp while others may 
remain iit the normal state; of coiirse, the quantity" nf the whole 
do^a may also increase or decrease. A dma such as kuplta or pitta 
should therefore be regarded as a name for a collection of secre¬ 
tions rather than one secretion of a homogeneous character* It 
will be easily seen that^ on taking into consideration the com¬ 
parative strengths of the different components of a d^fa and die 
relative strengths of the other components of other dosas and the 
relative strengths and proportions of each of the di>fas amongst 
themselves p the number of combinations is mnumerablep and the 
diseases proceeding from such combinations are also innumerable^ 
The whole system of Caraka's treatment depends upon the ascer¬ 
tainment of die nature of these affections; the names of diseases 
are intended to be mere collective appellations of a number of 
affections of a particular 

One further point which ought to be noted with regard to die 
constructive and destructive opcradoris of vSyUy piiia and hapha 
is that they arc independent agents which work in unison with a 
man's karma and also in unison with a man^s mind^ The openj- 
tions of the mind and the operations of the bodyi as performed by 
vayu, pitta and kapha on the materials of the dhStas^ rasa^rakta^ 
etc*^ run parallel to each other i for both follow the order of human 
karma, but neither of them b determined by die odier^ though 
they correspond to each other closely* This psycho-physical 
parallelisiTi is suggested throughout Caraka's spterru Caraka, in 
trying to formubte ic^ says: *'idrlram apf saWam oauvidAlyafe 
satvam ca iarfram" (the mind corresponds to the body and the 
body to the mind). It may be remembered in this connection that 
the uttimate cause of all t^atu^vaifamya or abMghSta (bodily in¬ 
juries through accidents, a fall and the like) is foolish action (prii^^a- 
paradha). Again vdia, pitta and kapha are found to perform 
not only physical operations, but also intellectual operations of 
various kinds. Bur all intellectual operations belong properly to 
mind. What is meant by attributing intellectual functions to vaya^ 
pitta and kapha seems to be a sort of psycho-physical parallelism, 
mind corresponding to body, body corresponding to mind, and 
both corresponding to karma* 

* yad t'^lOifabdhanfSdt-jMimm rva dtdisayOm upj^kdfi; 

nOma-j^nmft tu vyat'*ihara-mtUTV~prQy€^mariham (Ci^rspl^ on CarsAa- 
SfirfOumr I. iS. S3). 
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Head and Hearth 

The most vital centred of the body are the head, the heart and 
the pclvia (voftf). The Le, the vital enn-ents, and all the 

aenscs are $aid to depend on the head*. The differenee 

betv^een head [ffr|£r) and brain {masti^ka) was known as early as 
the Atharva-Veda* Thus tn A.Vh. x. 2. 6 the word Hrfa La used in 
the sense of **head,""’ and in verses 8 and 26 of the same hjmn the 
word mastifka b used in the sense of " brain^.^' Head^bease is 
abo mentioned in the Atharva- Vedut i* 12,3 p as hr^akrL The brain- 
matter is called mastuhiAga in Caraka-samitita, viii* 9. lOt ^ the 
word mastifka b used in the same chapter in the sense of brain- 
matter (viiL 9. 80), as has also been explained by Cakrapani^. 
The passage from Caraka, vrii. 9* 4p quoted above shows that at 
least Drdhabala considered the head to be the centre of the senses 
and all sense currents and life currents* Cakraplnip in commenting 
upon this passa^, sap that^ though the currents of sensation and 
life pass through other parts of the body as well, yet they arc 
particularly connected with the head {Hrasi viie^ena prahiiJdh&ti)^ 
because,when there La an Injury to the head* they are also injured. 
According to Caraka and Dr^abala all the senses are particularly 
connected with the head, as wreU as the jOromar* but the heart is 
regarded a$ the vital centre of the pranm, as well as of the manast 
as 1 ahoU point out later on. Bhela, who is as old as Caraka, 
considers the brain to be the centre of the man^s^ a view which 
is, so for as 1 know, almost unique in the hetd of Sanskrit 

^ The ndiitTemt rumen qf the hmt m Caraftn-rtav^^i^ bre or/Aft. 

hfdaya (n 30. 3). 

* CakrapOei* haw^ier* ^xplniiu it sa inM I't^a m/4A. inC. ** u if depended 
(J. 17- la), becau^, when the head i« hurt, all the leniKS aje hurt. It m Mid 

m vt- a6. 1 UiAt there are one hundred und Mven yitnl centm 

and of ihut the thret oiiMt impartant are the head, the bout and the pelvU* 

Alw In Vlll. 9. h^di mOrdfmi ca voiUm Cff In 

MJ|^ 4 it u dla^tunciJ^ laid tiut m 1| the KHm and the nurrenti of sendee and 

prdna are dependoii en the hnd &s the nyi of the stin ore d^sendenc on the 

aim—eet indriyui-'pril^^T^ahdm ur frOfjlJTin dSir^-^nT rta 

Urrfrml^mr 

" " VVtueh WMt that ^od who (|aiticiun«l> hh brazil^ hii forehead, bis bindheid 
who hm hii ikuU, whoi hn^'niB' ^cbmd ■ gathering in tiian'^a jaw, 
Aicmd^ Id hea\%tt*^ (A.V^x. a. S>. AthaxYan, having tewed cogether hU h«tl 
irnUrdhihiam} and alio bii hrzkrtp aloft from ihe bniln the pufifymg one aent 
(them) forth, out of the head" (iind. aj6). (Whimey^a cfansiadon* Hanwl 
oriental fwdn.) 

* Cakrapli^, mi. 80 of Cmaka-soipMtd. The wotd 

eroinfAo »lORietxmea^ though rarely, taed in the sense of head, la m the pusuge 
quoted by C&knptqi in vjij, 9, 'ffOUgsdam pafiam. 
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literature. He says that manas, which h the highest of all senses 
{siirt£ttdriya-p€rram), has its seat between the head and the palate 
{firas-t^v-antara~galam). Being situated there * it knows all the 
3 ense‘K>bJecta (vi^ay^ and the tastes which come near 

it (rasOdiMn samipa-sdiMn). The origmal cause of mmm and the 
energy of all the senses and the cause nf aU feelings and judgment 
{biiddhi}^ the ciita^ is aituated in the heart. The aita Is also the 
cause of all motor functions and acbvltieSp such that those who are 
possessed of good cittas folbw' a good course and those who arc 
possessed of bad cittas follow a bad course. The mams knoivs the 
ntia^ and thence proceeds the choice of action; then conies the 
understanding, deciding what is w^orth doing and w^hat is not. 
BftddJii, or understanding, is the understanding of certain acdorts 
as good and certain others as bad It seems plain 

that Bhcla distinguishes between tnanos^ citta and buddAi* Of 
those maii&s is entirely different from eitta and* so far as can be 
made out from Bhela’s meagre statements, it is regarded as the 
caiise of all cognitions and as having its seat in die brain. The dtta 
was regarded as tlic cause of all activities, feelings and judgments, 
and the heart was regarded as its seat. Buddhi was probably the 
determinate understanding and judgment which was but a function 
of the dtta, Bhela says that the do^as in the brain affect the manas^ 
and, as a result of this, the heart is affected, and from the affections 
of the heart the understanding (buddhi} is affected, and this leads 
to madness*, In another pa^sagCt while describing the different 
functions of pitia, Bhela says that there is a special kind of dtacaka 
pitta called the cak^-vaiiefika, which, by bringing about the 
contact of manas with the soul, causes cognition and, transmitting 
it to the fi'ffo:, produces the discriminative visual knowledge 
by which different objects are comprehended by the eye* The 

* ia£ dhi 

iTijayAn ratditiMd^ . m. tarta^uddtdaiffft iiiiaift 

hiyOt^dm ctiardiOfft ce dtfmfi sa:rvaiya Bhjcla't ekapier qo 

" Unm 4 dn-akitdtamJ* Cilcuua Uaivenity edinoo, p. [4^. 

■ prahipita dovish 

UfOS-Uth-anUire Jtkifdb, 
dUiqyoHty diu 
nuai attairi vipadyiat 
fittf. tydpadam dpamt 
btiddkir ridsofft myacduiti 
lotar tu buddki^vydpatiim 

bdrydkdryarft na hudhyate ^ 

prm?ti¥iat£ Vy^tMr 

ndma Ibid, p. 145^ 
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judgrncntal state, howeverp is diifercitt, it is produced by a 
special kind of iilucaJen pitta called the buddhi^^iiepka, which b 
situated at the point between the eyebrows, and, bdng therep 
holds together the subtle forms emanating from the self 
artkm associates the daintegrates them 

with other similar known facts {praiyud^uirati]^ remembeni the 
past, and^ after producing our knowdedge in conceptual and judg¬ 
mental forniSp ^vills for future realization^ genemles instructive 
actions, and is the force which operates in meditation {My^na) 
and restraint of thoughts {dharanU)^^ 

Su^mta does not state anything of importance concerning 
the brain; but there seems to be little doubt that he knew that 
particular nervcA in the head were connected with particular sense 
functions* Thus he says in tit. 6.28 that there are two nerves (iiV^) 
lower down the ears on their back, called mdhwu^ which, if cutp 
w ould produce deafness; on both sides of the nasal aperture inside 
the nasal organ there are two nerves called which, if cut, 

vrould destroy the sensation of smell i at the back of the eyebrows, 
below' the eyes, there are the nerves called the which, if 

cut, w'ould produce blindness^ All these cognitive nerves meet in 
passing at the centre of the eyebrow Ao)*. He further says 

that the nerv'cs are attached to the brain inside the skull on the 
upper part of it {ma^tmkahhyantmopari^tb^t Hra-sandltMiimupafit) 
and this place, called the romavuTta^ is the supreme superintendent 
{adhipati), Caraka says that the bead is the place for the senses. 
It cannot be decided whether he took this in any deeper sense 
or whether he means simply that the sense-organs of ear, eyes, 
nose and taste are situated in the head. 

Caraka considers the heart {hfdaya) to be the only seat of 
Consciousness®. The seats of prdna are said to be the head, throat, 
heart, nave], rectum, bladder, the vital fluid ojojp semen, blood 
and flesh*. In t. 19* 3 Caraka, how'cver, excludes navel and flesh 
and includes the temp!c?s {ia^kiia) in their placep It is difficult to 
determine what is exactly meant by pr^n here. But in all prob¬ 
ability the tvord is used here in a general way to denote the vital 
parts. In i, ^ and j Caraka says that the whole body tvifh 

J BheU'A efupter on P^mila-mkaya** p. Si. 

III* 6, aS. 

tv, 7, iqtdiiywjt wham. 

■ Ihid^ g,. 
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the four extreniities, the trunk, and the headp collectively caUed 
knowledge {vijmna), the senses ^ the ^n$c-objects, the 
self, mais^ and the objects of thought (dntya)^ aic all supported 
{samiriia) by the heart, just as a house h supported by pillars and 
rafters*. It is plain, as Cakrapani explains, that the body cannot 
subsist in the heart. What is meant U that^ when all is well with 
the heart, it is well with all the rest. Caraka holds that die maam 
and the soul reside in the heart and so also do cognition, pleasure 
and pain, not, however, in the sense that the heart is the place 
where these reside, but in the sense that they depend on the 
heart for their proper functionings if the hrart is tvrongp they also- 
go wrong, if the heart is well, they also work welL Just as s^tcra 
are supported by pillars, so are they all supported by the heart* 
But Caktap&ni does not seem to agree with this view^ of Canika, 
and he holds that, since the heart is affected by strong thoughts, 
pleasure and pain, the mind and the soul actvtaUy reside in the 
heart and so do pleasure and pain. The self, Trvhkh is the cause of 
all knowledge of sense-objects and the upholder {dhann) of the 
system, resides in die heart. It is for this reason that. If a man is 
struck In the hearty heswoonsaw'ay* and^ if the heart bursts, he dies* 
It is also the place of die supreme vitality (param The heart 

is also regarded as the pbee where all consciousness is conccn- 
trated caitattya-iamgrahidt), Caraka says that the heart is the 

centre of the pram currents (prorta-vahmam irotas&m hrdayofp 
mnlam, ttl. 5. g) and also of the currents of mental activity (lU 
7. 3). Jn the Apaj[mara-mdaiia (n* 3 ^ 4} Caraka speaks of the 
heart as being die supreme place of the inner self f^aniarStmaMiih 
ireffham Syatanam)* 

It may not be out of place here to point out that the Taittirfya 
Upamsad(t. 6.1) also speaks of the heart as being the space w-bere 

i Oora^-rai^'M, i* 3^* 5. 

* CnkraparLi tan that the ttithtioti of poram ij/ai here pro%^ thit Cflrakl be- 
IJcwd in Boathf r, aparam (^"iif.The tntil qniiititVoF aparstm fjgss in The bodvkbalf 
a hnndful whil£ ihtt ef pafmrt k only oiRht dropt of 

A white-mJ and Ali^htly ydlowuh Vtqm 4 in the heart. I 1 ie iSmmanij of thi!! 
brain contiiiji half a hmidful of apanm o/W, mid in the dUwr known mpr&mtka 
(UTLiiary dkeftBe) it ia thii sjar that b but even with wsuto of thk r^ia 

a min imy whcreia mih the iljjibtett waste of the partim ojni a irmiii caimoi 
liw. Qpm oujjht fun ID he rcgirdcd as the eiKhth dtJfti; for it Only sixppom 
the body, but doc* not nouruh if* Qjfdi, however, i* aometimes used 
also In the Kf»e tytfma {Caraktt-mr^Mtd i. 30, ft, CakrupA^'s commentaiv)- See 
alio ibid. 1 . 17* 74 swid 75 and Catrtptoi'a oonuitEnt on thr swne. CJftfj 
however* rested in the jdfAarrvz-Fhcfd, ix* 17, as the eighth dhdfu. 
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mmormya puru^Hf Le. the mind-pmon^ resides. In many odier 
Uf>ani^ds the heart b the centre of many nr channels 

SaAkara, in explaining Brh. it. i. ig, ^ys that the na^ or iir^s, 
called hitS^ ^vhich are developed out of the food-juicc and are 
272^000 m number, emanate from the heart and spread over the 
whole body (purftiai)\ The huddfd resides tn the heart and from 
there controls the external sens^^ Thus, for example^ at the ^me 
of hearing in the awakened state the htuldhi passes through these 
to the car and from there expands the auditory organ and 
superintends it. WTien the badilhi thus expands^ we have the 
state of awakening I when it contracts, the state of deep sleep 
{lufupti). 


The Circulatory and the Nervous System^ 

The names sirM (also Af>^ and dfyamom^ of two different kinds 
of channels in the body , seem to have been distinguished at a period 
as early as the Atharva^VedaP. Th^ Bfhad-Sronyoka Uponl^ad de¬ 
scribes the hita of the heart as being as fine as a thousandth 
part of a hair, and they are said to carry white, blue, yeUow and 
green liquids; Sankara, commenting on this, says that these various 
colours arc due to the various combinations of vStd^pdia and 
Btpnan which the nddii carry*. He states that the seventeen 
elements (five hkOias^ ten senses, prdw and flJT/frAAn™a) of the 
subtle body, which is the support of all instinctive desires, abide 

* See Bfh. 11, 1, iv^ j, 2 imd ], tv, 3. 20, IV. +. S md 9 j Ckffttd. vni, 6, 6; 

MfhUi VL 16; Xinu. iv^ 19; It, 3, 6; BiblidtheciL tadi^ iS^o* 

VI. ai, VII, 1 ] I Praiaif^ In, 6 and 7- 

* "TTw wont pur?f<if mEA^q. prindpall^ the die httit. Byt SmkarA 

wees ir here tD mean the body. 

ialatft tdrdh lahairOrjt dhamattfr u(a. Afharva^ Vtda, Vll. 36. Z* Slyimi 
eipuiiu ftird ta Karbhff-dhdrwjSrduim wOkfmS TsS^ah and 

dharmna za ithst 4 ndifyab- 1. 17. 

i> aIbiO mnis to dindnuutsh hrrd hom in t, 17. 1 the ArVdf are 

dttmbed heinst of red K^rmenta exploiiii ns 

iomiagyii nuSrtr^sya idvdEa-Moid M (the abode of bjoodjji and panlphraseA •! 

It aecnu, tber^arex that the lar^ger dtICtS Were i^ed 
in It 17. 3 the ipeaka of hiuidredi of and 

thtnnmiEia of hdrd£, 

Bfh. IV, 3. 20, with Sinkarm'i eommenwy. Anofidiifpji, in cofnmentinj? era 
™ wane, quotes a pwige fnnn SuInjH whidi H tubfttantialiy the iflme as 
Sutrujo-im^'ta, tn. 7» 18. t& ihow that diflw ftrdf which cairy pd/o *re nwy 
time which cany ptita are b]ye, tboae which carry b|a^ are r^, and 

thoM which carry i/^ern are white! 

* ihe edta-VoAd nt/dA Hrdh 

tu gmny^ ilipma-t^dh 
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in these na^s. In BrhadSrany&Aa, iv. 2. 3 it is said [hat there is 
the finest essence of food-juice inside the cavity of the heart; it is 
this essence which, by penetradag into the finest fiMis, serves to 
support the body. It is surrounded by a nctw"ork of From 

the heart it rushes upwards through the extremely fine kita 
which are rooted in the heart. ChUndagya, Vlll. 6. 6 speaks of 
101 mdli proceeding from the heart, of which one goes towards 
the head^ In n. 2,6 it is said that, like spokes in a w^heel, 

the arc connected with the heart. Praina, m. 6 and 7, how- 
evefp says tjuit in the heart there are one hundred and in 
each of these are twenty-two hundred branches and the zySfin 
vdyu moves through these. The Mmtrl Upmi^ad mentions the 
siimmna nad! proceeding upw^ards to the head, through which 
there is a flow of None of these passages tell us any¬ 

thing definite about the nMls. All that can be undeistdod from 
these passages is that they are some kind of ducts, through which 
blood and other secretions flow, and many of these are extremely 
fine, being about the thousandth part of a hair in breadth. The 
Fiada^ or hollow' reed, is described in the (vtir* i. 33) 

as growing in ponds and in the AthoFva-Veda (iv. 19. 1) as being 
or “produced in the rains,” This word may have some 
etymological relation wnth In another place it h said that 

women break mtda with stones and make mats out of them^. 
The word mdl is also used in the Athi^a-P*edn in the sense 
of *Mucts*.” In AtharvaA'eda^ V. j 8. 8 the word it^dt^isused 

^ Thli pujaf^ ii sompdmH referred to in \a.ttt EiwnLture EO ftbow thAT tbe 
which, ^pjm EowtiJiSft zht beadp wu knt^wn m eirly m the 
s« qlia Tt. t 6 . 

* n4df sn^im^f4k^fl AftnM, vi, 5 j, Slyio^, tn 

hii comnientiri^ ^ A.V, r. 17. J. quotes tbc followieiE 

madhy^^tfUfy^ rufvm^^^JSh parra-pa^raka-uirfibharii^ 
pf^pldp iird iukta^aySl parar^ 
ai^tlha-Iak^m iii prShuh {arfrSrlha-^iSrak^^ 

* ^ticdonell nukes the followina nansrici in hu Irtdix^ %■*!. I, p. 433: 

“ ii fmmd in passajpes af the {1, jSh U; 24 * 3 * 

VltK 31 K. l ip 2t 105, 4) but eU scii»4 U idU obflfqre. ll il ideritified ay 
Piicticl (Efitakrifi dft D*Utsehat McFjtfnlJttdkchm Cwiedttkit/i, 35, 717 tl i*qr, 
Vfdkthi SiutHen^ t. 183 H req-l wiih betug explibi^ by him ip oiw 

pis^ige (1. 3a. 8>. Heft Cflluid md Henry, VAgm^fema, p. 3*3 ifruplEi rend 

See als* Wotkertiage], AltrmHirkt Grammatikf i. 173, tt m reed boit, 
which h split, and ove:t which the watcra etc.” 

* ytuhd Wi^PT# ttriyo bhindanty aim&na {AthmM-Vtda, Vl. 13S. 

5)' 

* tn the Aihomt-Vrda^ vi. 138+ 4i the ane deaerfbed ai ducts over the 
tistei, [hjoiigh which the sceninal fluid flgw'St >e fr nadyati d^i^a^u y^jyc^ti^fkati 
tTT^-aqi U ffkhimtdsmit bienk with s stofic upon s fttono nKqe two ducu piyoun 
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to denote the speech organ The word dham^inl m used 

in ^g-Veda^ n. ii, 8 and U paraphnL&ed by Sayana m sound 
(subda) and by Maedonell as "reed” or "pipe*/^ If 
explanations are to be accepted, then in A.V, ii, 33, 6 the word 
snM’i^ii means fine itrdr and dhamnni the larger ducts 

{dtt 42 m^m-iabdm& sihUlM). In vi, go. 5 one hundred dhimatifs 
are said to aurround the body of a person suffering from coUo or 
gout isUld)^ and Siyana paraphrases dhamam here as nodi. In 
Ch^ndcgyit^ ill* ig* the rivers are said to be dtwmatils (y& 
d/mmajiayas la nadyah), and Sankara paraphrases dkama^il as Hrti. 
I have already referred to the use of the word Inra in die A thnrva- 
Vedaj the word is also used in the Rg-Pedn^, 

The above references show that nadis, Urm (or hir^) and 
dharrianis were al! ducts in the bodyf but sometinnes the nadl^ or 
hras had also the special sense of finer channels^ whereas the 
dhammix were the faiger duc^. I shall now come to Caraka^ 
it will be found that there was not much advance towards a 
proper understanding of the significance of their disriCLCtion and 
functions. 

Carata plainly regards dhammlSt Hras and xrotas (secretory 
currents) as ducts and thinks that different names are applied to 
tjicm on account of their different fundiotis* He says that the 
roots of the ten dhamants are in the heart. These carry through¬ 
out the body the by which all people live and without w^hich 
they all die. It is the essence by which the foetus is formed^ 
and ^vhich goes to the heart at a later stage* when the heart is 
formed; when it is lost^ life also ceases to exist; it is the essence 
of the body and the seat of the pranm. These ducts are called 
d/famanh^ because they arc filled with chyle from outside; they 
are called wolas^ because the chyle, etc* which nourish the body 
are secreted oul of these; and they are called 

itiB.de by God! over yaur tw& imtes, thi^u^h which yoiir ieincn In 

X. 7, and i6p cbc hnlkiv^ of [he sev ar« dcfcrihcd m nJfdn {lamudrc yatya 
nd^yaft)^ and iO alod the ifit^i^pacc of the quArterm of the iky {ya^'n iatotmb 
pffuHIa nS^yalt). 

* ^'IlAomonr, 'r«d*‘ appean 10 denote "pipe' fn b pwogcof the 
Cii. ii.fi) end in a dtulian appEdnnn in the Nmikta (vi. m}-** TieAl: 

h P- 39®- The wrd iiTfl ia tpelt with a paJarji] “€*' in Camkn ind with x 
^ VtdBifc and it hdu tbeiefcrc be*ti difFemttly ipeJt in this chapter 
m duTertnt contexrir 

sfrSm maho R-V, 1. 121. I t. The 

word immizHj |i tpclt with 1 JotLg t ■" in Varakn and with t Abort i in tbc 
Alnarv^^Vi^, 
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becaiise they go (saranat jirdA) to the diJlererit parts of the body** 
The ten flbamanh spread out in manifold branches throughout 
the body. In the Caraka-saf^ita srotas me^ins property the path 
through which the successive evolutionary products of the body- 
constituents (dhaius) or other kinds of secretion run and accumu¬ 
late together with elements of their own types*, Cakrapani explains 
it thus: 'rhe transformation into blood takes place in connection 
with chyle (r^tfaE)* The coming together of rasa with blood at a 
different part of ihe body cannot take place without a path of trans- 
mmion, called xro/iw. So the transfonnation of dfiaiui takes place 
through the function of ihb path of transmission» So for each 
kind of product there is a separate sroias, piita and kapha 

may be said 10 go about through all the rro/aj, though there aret 
no doubt p special channels for each of the three®^ Gahj^dhara, 
however, takes the srotas as being the apertures through which 
the d/iatm and other waste-products flow^^* In whatcii'er way it 
may be looked at, die srotas is, according to Caraka, nothing but 
the duct of die dkamanh. Caraka opposes the view^ of those who 
think that the body Is nothing but a collection of srotas^ for the 
simple reason that the substances which pass through these srotas 
and the parts of the body where they are attached are certainly 
different from the srotas themselves. There are separate rrotas 
for the floAv of prana ^ water, food-juice, blood, flesh, fat, bony 
materials, marrow^j semen* ’urines c?tcrcta and swreat ■ vatat pitm 
and //epnon, however, flow through the body and all the channeb 
(sarva^WQtarftSi ayana-bhQtStts% For the supply of materials for the 
suprascnsual elements of the body, such as manas^ etc., the whole 
of the living body serv'es as a channel^. The heart is the root of all 

^ dhrHOrtiSd irtylSifui lara^dt Ip 

JO. 1 1. * HdJ. lit. 5- Jp 

* fu Marr^-xoFfra^afr&ftrfnn 'bhidhAnt *pi iarVa* 

traiAtfuy gimiMnArtkaifi pakfyo^t^. . .tdl4d^n4iji 

rtalerapani^jt conUttcnl on ibtd, 

^ hi ^Mdra-Hipmrt fkinihArtaitt rinS na 

P 14 CA tmtai chid^A-piUhtno gamamiift Ffnd iAd^ttftS^iSirrti’^hAtutVfna 
pannamufi^ etc, Ja!pa-kals*a^aru on ihid. 

* GiEi^dhuni, in cvsmmeetlfia an thil (Cornjfefl-io^Vd, («. j. 7), 

** radradaTtndiiydnairtpuNfth mirrddSnduti frimtOviic r/mTtfxrm 4^'flniil-A.^ii- 

lam adhi^fhSna-hhQtfi^ rt," Wiyi, dntfd itirni-^pariana^rtayfina-fitimA- 

gkraiiia-huddhy^hfMkdrddlnAift ket^atalfi tafimrrt Lowira^itfiif *ymm- 

hhaiam ndhif^hAna-bkaMm There mn ievc«J pnE^dji^ in Cindca where 
w« hear ef turrenti (currenta cinriaa iwiwiml- if mmat^ buddhi, 

ete. cun all be carried in cuirenti, they must be opnjidcred v havinif 
Kene material ip«diJ exiitencCH TbeM mmns, baddhi and ahai^kdra may be 
astndriya^ blit they are not on that aixotint nan-ph^-Pical. * 
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prana channel p i.e. the ch^neb of the prSna vSyu; for in 
general moves through all psrts of the body. When these are 
affected, there is either too much nr too little respiratiofi; the 
respirotion may be vety slow or very quick. and it ts attended with 
sound and paiUp From these signs therefore one can infer that the 
pr^a channels have been affected. The source of water channels is 
the palate, and the seat of thirst La in the heart When these 

are affected, the tongue, palate p lipst throat and khma become 
dried up, and there Is great thirst- The stomach is the source of all 
currents carrying food^ and, when these are affected, there is no 
desire for food, but indigestion^ vomiting and the like^ The heart b 
the source^ and the ten dkmianis are the paths, of the chyle {™o) 
currents^ The liver and spleen are the source of blood cutrente. 
The tendons and skin are the sources of flesh currents- The kidneys 
are the sources of fat channeb; fat and pdvb.of bone channeb; the 
bones and joints, of marrow channeb; the testes and pentSi of 
semen channeb; the bladder, the pubic and the iliac regions, of 
urine channeb; the intestiiies and the rectum^ of the escreta 
channeb, and the fat and pores of hairs, of perspiration channeb^. 
It is curious, however, to note that, in spite of the fact that 
here the siros and dhamanls are regarded as ^mon>Tiioiis* their 
number b differently counted in IV* 7* 13, where it is said that 
there arc two hundred dkamanls and seven hundred iir^, and the 
finer endings of these are counted as 29,956- It b reasonable to 
suppose, in accordance with the suggestions found in the Atfmrva- 
Veda, that, though the dhamanls and iirtb were regarded by Caraka 
as liaving the same functions, the Former were larger than the 
latter ^h Gang^dhara, m commenting on thb passage, says that 
Avar, dftamunU and srata^ are different on account of their being 
different in number and of their having different functions and 
different appearances. It is well known that a distinction betu^cen 
firas and dhamanU is drawm by Sibmta, to which 1 shall presently 
refer, but Caraka positively denira any such distinction; and this 

^ Cantka-ifnjtMlS^ IU+ 5. TO^Cllcnpt^ e^liziu lE {fdoma) h^daya^fhoM 
ptp^S^ihOnam, and GiA^ldlurA m thr point of caojuilCtlOfI berwtt» ibt ihrtMl 
■nd lh« hun joniihr^). 

riie *Jnqtn;^f^l■ for mhtt giv™ by Canka arir dhamariS, nua-t^^hitd, 

fktntha, mJffdH (op«i AE the to&E, but 

4 £aya and 

^ oae |:iuBa^ of ICaraka^Mirr^thiJd^ Vth 19. 13) which 

iccvDi tp draw a dbdnotJDn bci^Hli ifVilt Rnd dhmrtanli- for thrre^ W a 
■puptom or A it U uid that the Hrdi havic capamicd And the 

sw*!t™ \wvt beoDfne ocmiTicted (hnlAom). 
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is accepted by his ccimmcfitator Cakmp^^i also^. Cangidhara is 
unable to point out any passage in Car&kff to prove his opinion or 
to state more explicitly ivhat is the diffcietice of functionfi and 
appeanmees between the dhomanU and In fact Gang^dliara^s 
remarks are directly borrowed from Susruta^ fii. 9. 3^ without 
aclmowledgment, and it Li very snrpnsing that he should not know 
the difFercnec of views on this point between Caraka and Suiruta 
and should try to support Caraka by a quotation from Suiruta on 
the very point on which they materially differ* 

Sujnita refers to Caraka^s view tliat and dhimnards 

are the same and opposes it^ say'mg that they are different in 
appeaTanoet number and functions. Dathanapin explaining thls^says 
that the cany piUn, iUpitm, bloodp etc.* and are ros>% 
blue* while and red* whereas the dhamanls that cany' sense-im- 
preasjons of sound, etc* have no distinctive cotour, and the sTQias 
have the same colour as the dJiditis w'hich flovr through them. 
Again^ the principal HriU are fort}' in number* the principal 
dhimmtij twenty-four and the principal trofm twenty-two in 
number. The h^as permit us to contract or expand our limbs or 
perform other motor functions* and ih^ allow the mind and senses 
lo operate in their owTi wnya and Serve also to fulfil other funcdona 
of moving rapidly (pFosyonditaa), etc., when vayu works in them« 
When piitu flow-s through the irr^^ thq' appsu shining* create 
desire for food^ increase digestive fire and health. When iltprum 
passes through them, they give an oily appearance to the body, 
firmness of joints and strength. \Mien blo^ passes through them, 
they become coloured and filled aba with the different and 

produce the sense-cognition of touchy V^yttw itffman and 

blood—any one of these may flo-w- through any and ev'ery 
The cfA/ujtnffJU are more like sensory nerves, since they cany 
sensations of sound* colour^ taste and smelt {iabdu-Hipa-wasG* 
dhafnafdftdpi). The sFoiat €^ny pFd^n^ food^ 
water* chyle, blood, and fat** It is on account of their close 
proximity* simibr functiona* fineness (imiA^y^EI)* and also because 
of the fact that they have been referred to in similar teiuia by older 
authoritifs, that they have somettmea been legardcd as perform¬ 
ing the same work, though their functioni are really different*. 

^ 4i7 ea CmdfF Sviruia icQ CBlum- 

piOi^i wnTEnEorirr on CorifMrv, ril. 5« ^ 

^ Suintia-tmfdntd, lil. 7, 8-17- " itn jW. III. J. , * ibid. 
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Dalhana, in cxpLalning thisp says that, as, when a bundle of grass 
is burnings the burning of ^ch separate blade of grass cannot be 
perceived on account of their contJguitVt so the dhmftmils 
and sTotas are situated so close to one another that it is very difficult 
to obsen,'e their separate functions and workK Arii, margaf 

kha and {Ihcimajd are the generai names used to denote the canals 
or ducts of the body** It is on account of the similaiit)' of action 
of all these ducts that their functions are sometimes confused. 

^rhe dfunnitfiis start from the navel; ten proceed to the upper 
part of the body, ten to the lower part and four crosawbe {tir- 
yag-gdfy). Those ten which go to the upper part of the body, 
branch outdare divided into three classyp and are thirty in numher. 
Of these there are altogether ten for carrj^ing vata^ pitta^ kapha^ 
iomta and rasa^ two for each ; there are eight for cariying 
iabda, rUpa^ rasa and gaadha^ twn for each; there are ttvo for 
the organ of speechp two for making noise (ghafa), as distin¬ 
guished from speech; ttvo for going to sleep ^ two for being aw^akc; 
two for bearing tears ^ two for carrying nulk in women ^ and it is 
the same two dhiwianis that carry the semen in men. It is bv 
these dhamanls that the body on the upper side of the navel (e,g. 
sides^ back, chest, shoulders, hands^ etc.) is held fast to the lower 
part. The carrying of Tdta^ etc. £s the common quality of all tliese 
di^amattis. 

rhose dhamanls which branch out dowTOwards are thirly in 
number. They eject t/ota, urine, excreta, semen, menstrual blood, 
etc, downwards. They are eotuiected with the place of pitta 
(piltdiaya), draw dotrawards the materials not fit for being ab¬ 
sorbed, and nourish the body with the assimilable products of 
digestion. The dhanianis connected with the pittdiaya carry the 
food-juice throughout the body, as soon as it is digested, by the 
action of heat, by supplying it to the upper circulatory d/umianU 
and through them to the heart, which i$ designated ^ the seal 
of rma (rasa^stlmtta)^. Ten dhammis carry vdta^ pitta^ 

^ Thyi JOalKit^ii rriruTlu; 

dtfti n^mJm 

^ iitdb rratStwi khaift dhfOfMnyiJf. 

Stdruia, IS. 7 q^d tcc ■Ik Pilhana^f cotmnimtiny on U, The 

a^rtutw pf some dfuimmii by which the fowl-juke it circulated thpougb the 
b^y tre ^ fmc u btu* hbrci^ and Mime (trotwr thui iKcui, u die tperturci 
ol lotiw etiLlki, Thuji MMtic dhamawu ba^-p ^Pcry fine apemire*, uid othen ETOMer 

tttKrtiirei^ 

yatfiJ khdm jTffndtefu hiiffu r<i 

t laihd kk£fm raid yair upe^yaU., 


Md. Bc. lo. 
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kapfi^ and rasa; two, connected with the Intestines, cany the 
food-juice; two cany water; two are connected with the bladder 
for ejecting urine; two are for the production of semen (iukra- 
pr^tir-bfiapa), two for ite ejection, and it U these which regulate 
the menstrual flow in the case of women; two, connected with 
the larger intestines, eject the excreta; there are eight others which 
carrj' perspiration. It is by these dhatnaali that llic intestines, 
waist, urine, excreta, rectum, bladder and penis are held together. 

Each of the other four </AflWaaJr, which go crosswise 
has hundreds and thousands of branches, which, innumerable as 
they are, are spread all over the body, like so many w'lndows; their 
mouths are at the holes of the haiTs, through which perspicaiiun 
goes out and which nourish the body with rasa, and through these 
the effective principles (vlrya) of oil, tvatciy' sprinklings, oint¬ 
ments, etc. enter the body after being acted on by bfirajaka (heat 
of the aktn)i. It b again these which carry the pleasurable and 
painful sense-impressions of touch*. The dbammU direct the five 
senses to the five sense-objects for their cognition. There b the 
cognizer (mantr) and the inaaas organ; the dhamant which is con¬ 
nected with maitas on one side and the dhamaais which cany the 
different senac-impressions on the other make the sense-data 
cognized by the self*. The various sensory and motor dhamanis 
are further named in Suiruta, iii, vi. 28. Down below the back 
of the ear there are two dhamanls, called vidkura, which, when 
injured, produce deafness; inside the two nostiib there are the 
two dkamants called phana which, when hurt, arrest the sensation 
of smell. Below the eyebrows on the two sides of the eye there 
are the two i//tamofrlr, called apMga, which, when hurt, produce 
blindness: there are also two other dhamaals, above the eyebrows 
and below them, called Svarta, which, when hurt, also produce 
blindness. Su^mta aUospeaks tn thb connection of a place inside 

* Sumira, ^ra, h. 7 iind S; •« ilw pjilhn^'i cMnmcniBr)- 00 ii. 

* pilliiifu.uiomBnentingontliu puaa^orSiitruta.Tii.ix.g,u)'«;"raiV(t-i7 

lukhattMa-fapap ipariwn futrmatnOt (Ii „ thmuBh 

tb^dhunrajiu.ascAnfteciedkymdwii , that theielf, m aiMocuM with the tuhtfe 
body, receivci the pleesunblc tad painfiU ImpteMlom of touch.) 

* paHtSbfnbkStdi tv atka ptiie^-itftvttb 
paflttndriyaij^ pnikxiiv MulViiyitiiii 
pOf^mdriya^ pitikmu 

SyUnti Suim III, ii. j i, 

Paihu)!, id conwLcntidg on ibe ibovc, Myi; eka ti?a, 'py 

eca, fmii mmm4 yt^rra dhamani dhtiminl^ abhipr^pamid 

lotted dhwmmi grdhayjMti * 
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the skull on the upper part of the brainy where all die fir^ have 
met together, as the adhipoii superintendent. 

In describing the iirSs (700 in number) Sudruta says that these 
are like so many canals by which the body is watered and by the 
contraction and e.^paii5ion of which the movements of the body 
are rendered possible. They start from the navel and branch out 
like so many fibres of leaves. The principal iiriis are forty in 
number; of these ten are for the circulation of vStOf ten for 
ten for kapha smd ten for rakta (blood). The Hras of vata circu¬ 
lation again branch out into 175 HtSs, and the same is the case 
tvith those which circulate pitta^ kapha and rakta, Wc have thus 
altogether 700 iiras. When vdto is properly circulated through the 
Hrds^ it becomes possible for us to move our limbs without ob- 
struedon and to exercise our intellectual functions. But it should 
be noted that, though some irrds are regarded m mainly circulating 
rdyu or pitta or kapha^ yet they all , at least to some extent, circulate 
all diree^. 

There are 900 sn^tiu, and these have also holes within them 
and these* as well as the hati^dards^ which arc also but 
special kinds of serve to bind the joints of the body, Just 

as the several pieces of planks are held together in a boat. Suiruta 
also mentions five hundred muscles. The martnujf arc vital spots 
in flesh, iird, snSyu and bones which are particularly the seats of 
prd^: when persons are hurt in these places, they may either 
lose their lives or suffer various kinds of deformity. The srotas 
are again described by Su^ruta as being ducts, other than iird and 
dhamanif which start from the cavity of the heart and spread out 
through the body*. Th^ sroias cany the cutrents of prdna^ food- 
jutcci water, blood* fiesh, fat, urine, excreta, semen and menstrual 
bloods 


The Nervous System of the Tantraa. 

The nerve system of the Tantras,howeverri3 entirely different 
from that of the medical systems of Caraka and Sujruta. It starts 
with the conception of the spinal column {meru-danda), which is 
regarded as one bone from the bottom of the back to the root of 


Jiff hi itrdk hil^cfn na piuoj^ kevat^np taihd 

Ptf vahanty M 

4 , . iSy/rum, i[j. vit. e6p 

SOrtritt II- 15: 

mHiJti hkdd E»7fci'fT^ d^hf praiffjirp tE yai 

4 trj9£iaj fdif lira-dham^-rmyitinn. 
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the neck, tn the passage inside this spinsj column there is a nerve 
(r^), called ru;ufn^,n'hich is again in reality made up of three 
nSdls, ritfWRRd. vajra and oVn’nl^ All nflrfij start from the root at 
the end of the vertebral column, called kmda, and they proceed 
upwards to the highest cerebral nerve-plexus, called saftosrara, and 
are seventy-two thousand in number. The place of the root of 
these nS^ ts an inch above the anus and an inch below 

the root of the penis. If fusumnii is the central nerve of the spinal 
cord, then on its extreme right side is the ida, and tlien paialtel to 
it towards the suftimna are the gSndJiSrit stretching from the comer 
of the left eye to the left leg, hasH-Jifmd, stret<Jimg from the left 
eye to the left foot, iaAkhita, branch mg on the left, kuha (the pubic 
nerve on the left) and also the visvodara, the lumbar nerves. On 
the extreme left of it is the patgais, and betvi-een it and the mjmtnS 
are the pdf 3 , stretching from below the comer of the right eye to 
the abdomen, the auricular branch or the cervical plexus, 

taraseall and vSrand (the sacral nerve). The iaitkhml (the auricular 
branch or the cervical plexus on the left) goes parallel to the 
sufmnndf but takes a turn in the region of the neck and passes on to 
the root of die left ear-holes; in another branch it passes through the 
inner side of the region of the forehead, where it gels Joined with 
the cilrittl nSJl and enters into the cerebral region. The tujtimnS 
rtS^ is a sort of duct inside the spine, which encases within it the 
Vqtrd ttd^, and that again encases within it the eitrim nSdl^ which 
has within it a fine aperture running all through it, which is the fine 
aperture running through the spinal cord*. This inner passage 

* But iccordiiiB to tbo ntfumifd ii not Jnude the ■pinil 

COluniQ b^oumde It Thu* k Uips, '* fir fayttr nuicIhyE lafutn^S vaitm- 

la^vta^ Thi*, however, u ipiiiui the view ot the ^af^ahrn-mtupaifa, which takn 
mpan^to be iluiJe ^e pauB^ of the ipioe. Aixonlins to thr N^amn-tattva- 
lOra-tantra, i^d vid ere both iniidc the tpine, but thi* U enrtndyeminel the 

accepted view. Dr Sir B. N. Seel thiiilLi that tUfumnS U the cenml dbhuc nr 
chuuiel of the »ptnal cord end not a lepuate nSifl (Tht Ptuidvt 5ciesret vj du 
Ancient Hindut. pp. at®. Jafi, M7). Mr Rele in hi* TAe MytU7T<Ha Kut^atinl 
(pp- 3S, 16) dunk* that it i* * ndtll which is tituated eentnliy and puset through the 
spinel eolunin hut, judging fmm the feet that it ii said to originate 

in the Mdwn, frotn which it goee upwand* to the base of the skull, where it 
joina With the pleaia of a thousand nerve* called ir okma-cakra (cerebrtim pQ Up* 
vault of the skull) and ja divided at the level of the laryiu (ho^fAd) into interior 
and poatenor parts between the two eyebrnn (ejm-cakra) and the cavity in 
the brain (hrahate.ruindhra) respectively, Rete tJunlti ihit this niytumnl ptdA is 

nflthmjs but the tpifiKJ cord. ^ 

* NOfftls derived by Partitnuda Yati ,ia hiscainmn tiryon ihc 
pa?rfl, fnun the root na^, 10 go, at a pasiage or duet (nadagatou itidkiUaT ^yate 
gamyau 'mySpndat^ iti Mahlmaiqpadhylya GatuuHthi Sen makra a 

□ n 
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within the dtnni ti^ b also called bralima-nadi; for there b no 
further duct or itoA w'ithin the dtrmfl* The thus in ali 

probability stands for our spinal cord- The howeverT, is 

said to take a turn and get cofuiected with the iaAh/tmi in the inside 
region of the forehead, whence it becomes connected with the 
aperture of the inJ^hini {iai^khitti-naiam ^imhyo) and passes to the 
cerebral region. All the arc connected with iBe su^umna. 

Kw^IiiO is a name for supreme bodily energy, and, because the 
channel of the sufum^a, the bralmia-n^i^ is the passage through 
which this energy flows from the lower part of the trunk to the 
regions of the neri'"e-plexus of the brain, sufum^ is sometime 
called kundutint\ but ku^atinl itself cannot be called a nervep 
and It is distinctly wrong to call it the vagus nerve, as Mr Rele 
does*. The ids rtSdl on the left side of the rmvmnS outside the 
spine goes upveards to the nasal region p and pi^gola follows a 
corresponding coutse on the right side* Other accounts of these 
hold that the i^d proems from the right t^tieie and the 
pitigald from the left testicle and passes on to the left and the right 
of the su^umnd in a bent form {dhanur-iikdre). The three, however, 
meet at the root of the penis, w^hich is thus regarded as the junction 
of the three rivers, as it were via. of (compared to 

the river GaAga),^ (compared to Yimuna) and pii^goln (compared 
to Sarasvati)* The two Ida and pi^atdj are also described 

as being like the moon and the sun respectively, and sa^um^ as 
fire^p In addition to these nddls the Y<^-yajfiavaiiya mentions 
the name of another nSdi^ called alamhusS^ making the number of 
the important nSdts fourteen, including mpimna and counting 
rvfWTitta as one nd^ (i-e. including vajr§ and ctiriffl), though the 
total number of nadu ia regarded as being seventj^-cwo thousand* 
Srikan^da in his Nddi-djndna counts the number of as 

thirty-five millions, Butp whde the Tantra school, as represented 
in the itvarks ^t^okra-nirUpana^ yMna-sumkoHnt, 
vatkya, etc*, regards the as ariginating from the nerve-plexus 

vtjy icrioujl mil take in hil Pwatynkfa-^Sffr^dui whcti he thiflkl timE tb? 
to Ksuded w being without aiKrcum (irjirjiFuttreiJ. Thry *r* artiiinly ii&t» 
rcsgvrded in the in the olid its conunKit^nc*^ 

Yoe^ Hid Tinira liEcrmcurt the i«m gefwriJIy lupmcdca the term drd of 
the medial libenture. 

* ^<xhda^ahma~rup^’dh porurria^Hvfi^tanrniiM^^ffaiinii^p^fhti 

rapa^tn^^^^y^tsr^aiii^^Myii^J 0 g& 10'. PUrT^fiiiandft'i camineniiiry on flaf- 
cakra^mropiiiiini^ St. 

* ^E£|irN9|i^jn . Hafha-yoso^P^^^dlpik^t rv. 64. 

* ^af~^akra-mriipa^a, St, i and Yad-yJ^ikwaiiiya^iinfihddi p. l@+ 
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lying between th e root of the penis and the anus, and while Caraka 
regards thcro as originating from the heart, Srika^da regards 
them os originating from the region of the navel {nabiti-kandd) and 
gomg upwards, downwards and sideways from there* Srika^iada, 
however, comprom^ with the Tantra school by holding that of 
these thirty-five millions there arc seven^-two thousand ttS^s 
which may be regarded as gross and are also called dfumaels, 
and which carry the sense-qualities of colour, taste, odour, touch 
and sotmd (patfcendriya~gan 6 vahS). There are again seven hundred 
with fine apertures, which carry food-juicc by which the body 
IS nourished. Of these again there arc twcaity-four which are more 
prominent. 

The most important feature of the Tantra sdiool of anatomy 
m its theory of nerve-plexuses {cakra). Of these the fiiat is the 
adhSra-cakra, generally translated as sacro-coccygeal plexus. This 
plexus b situated between the penb and the anus, and diere arc 
eight elevations on it. It is in touch with the mouth of the rufuwnd. 
In the centre of the plexus there b an elevation called se^gmbhoi 
li^a, like a fine bud with an aperture at its mouth. There is a 
fine thread-like fibre, spiral in its fonn, attached to the aperture 
of the svayaqif>hU-Mga on one side and the mouth of the tufitmna 
on other. ThU spiral and coiled fibre is called kula-kundalinl; 
for it b by the potential mother-energy, as manifested in its move¬ 
ment of a downward pressure of the apSna vSyu and an upward 
pressure of thepr^ii eUyu. that exhalation and inhalation are made 
possible and life functions operate. Next comes the road/u^/Auna- 
cakra, the sacral plexus, near the root of the penis. Next comes 
the lumbar plexus {tnam-pura-cat^a), tn the region of the 
navel. Next b the cardiac plexus {anSkata-eokra or viiuddha- 
cakra}, in the heart, of twelve branches. Next is the laryngeal and 
pharyngeal plexus, at the Junction of the spinal cord and the 
medulla oblongata, called the bkSrail-^sihana. Next comes the 
lahtta-cokra, opposite the uvula. Next to thb b the SjAS-cakra 
between the ^ebrows, within which is the menai-cakra, the centre 
of all sense-know'ledge and dream-knowledge, and the seat of 
fflonor, the mind-organ. VljAinabhik^ says in hb Y<^a-varaika 
that one branch of the sufumna goes upwards from here, w'hich b 
the nS^ for carrying the functions of manas and is called mano-vahS 
nof/f; the yASua-stapMelinl tantra caUs it jSSna-nA^, It n^etna, 
therefore, that it b through thb odrft that connection b estat:4bhed' 
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between the soul, residing in the bmln. and the residing in 

the mmai-c&krtf, Sankara Mi4ra argues m his commentary on 
the Vaiie^iha^sStrtu^ V- 2, 14 and 15^ that the nSdfs are themselves 
capable of prcklucing tactile Impressions ^ forihad it not been so^ 
then eating and drinking, as associated with their corresponding 
feeLinga. would not ha^e been possible^ as th^c are effected by the 
automatic functions of prona^. Above the S/M^cakra cornea the 
s&ma-cakr&j in the middle of the cerebrum, and finally»in the upper 
cerebrum, there is the sahasrSTa-cakra^ the seat of the souK The 
process of Yoga consists in rousing the potential energy located in 
the carrying it upwards through the aperture of the 

nfrmJ or the brahmo-na^i^ and bringing it to the brahma-randhra 
or the sahatrara. This Aundalinf is described as a fine fibre like a 
lightning flash (tadtd iva tTtlasoi tantu-rnpa-svar^pd)^ which raises 
the quest!on whether this is actually a physical rien'e or merely a 
potential energy that Is to be carried upwards to the upper cere¬ 
brum in the ^ahasrara^cakra; and it cannot* I thinks be yet satis¬ 
factorily ocplaincd^ But^ judging from a wide comparison of the 
texts. It seems prett)' certain that it is the kn^datl iakti or the 
kundah energy which is carried upwards. If the k^ndoH energy is 
inexhaustible in its nature, the whole discussion as to whether the 
^h^a-cakra is depicted or not or whether the kandaHnl herself 
rises or her eject^as raised m SirJotm^SjSerj&fjf/Poicer, pp* 301-320^ 
loses its point. How far the coktai can themselves be called nerve- 
plexuses is very doubtful, since the nerve-plexuses are all outaidc 
the spinal aperture; but* if the Imndaiini is to pass through the 
aperture of the citrmi naJi and at the same time pass through the 
the cokfas or the lotuses (padma) must be inside the spinal 
cord. But, supposing that these nerve-plexuses represent the corre¬ 
sponding places of the cakras inside the spinal cord, and also because 
it has become customary to refer to the cokroi as plexuses, 3 have 
ventured to refer to the coArm as such. But it must be borne in 
mind that^ as the kundalinf is a mj-stcrious power, so also arc the 
cakros the mysterious centred in the path of the ascent of the 
kundaJmL A nerve-physical interpretation of them as nerve- 
plexuses would be very unfaithful to the texts. A more detailed 
discussion on these subjects will be found in the treatment of 
Tantra philosophy in a later volume of this ivork. The chief 
intcnirst of the present section b only to show that the Tantra 
* Se* Qr Sir B+ K. Ponihx 0/ rAe Antitat j/ijnJki, pp . 12^x15 - 
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anatomy is entirely different in its conception from the Ayur-veda 
anatomy, which haa been the subject of our present enquiiy. 
pother fact of importance also emerges from these considera¬ 
tions, namely, that, though in Drdhsbala’a supplementary part of 
the Si^hi-sthSna the head is associated ttith sensory consciousness, 
Caraka s oivn part refets to the heart as the central seat of the 
soul. Bui the Tantra school points to the upper cerebrum as the 
seat of the soul and regards the spinal cord and its lower end as 
bemg of supreme importance for the vital functions of the body. 


The Theory of Rasas and their Chemistry. 

The theory of Rasat or tastes plays an important part in 
Ayur-veda in the selection of medicines and diet and in diagnosing 
diseases and arranging their cures. In I. 26 of Caraka we hear of a 
great meeting of sages in the Caitraratha Forest, attended by 
Aueya, Bhadrakapya, Sakunteya, Pflrnak^ Maudgalp, Hiranyaksa 
Kausika, Kumara^iras Bhaiadvija, Vlryovida, the Vaideha king 
Nimi, Badiia and Kihkayana, the physician of Balkh, for the 
purpose of discussing questions of food and tastes. 

Bhadrakapya held that taste, or rasa, was that which cotiJd be 
perceived by the organ of the tongue and it was one, vk. that of 
water, Sikunteya held that there were two rasas, nutritive (npa- 
iamantya) and denutritive {chedmya). PQnriak^a held that there 
were three rasas, upoSamastlya, chtHottiya and neutral {s&StSrana), 
Hiranyak^ held that there were four rasas, sweet and good, 
sweet and harmful, distasteful and good, distasteful and harmful 
Kumara^iras held that there were five rasas, earthy, water)*, (iety, 
airy and ethereal {SntarUqsi^, Varyovida held that there were six 
Mfm, heavy (guru), light {taghu), cold (Afa), hot (u^ffl), smooth 
{stdgdka'^ and dry (rtl^a). Nimi held that there were seven rasas, 
sweet {madhma),sam{amla), salt {lanana), hot {hittt), bitter {tihta), 
pungent (%ayo) and alkaline {kfara), Badlsa added one more to 
th™, vh. unmanifested ptoyakta), and held that there were eight 
rasas, fCMkipna held that the rasas were of infinite variety and 
could not be counted, on account of the diversity of substances in 
which they are located (Hiraya), their specific properties as light or 
heavy their action in developing or reducing the consti¬ 

tuents of the body (karma) and their dK'cisity as apparent»to the 
organ of taste. .Atreya Punarytisu held that there are six rasas only. 
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sweet add {umla)^ salijie hoi and pungent 

bitter and astringent ITie source (yom) of 

all these TiUtis is u-atcr. Its acdona are sedative (upmoinaj^d) and 
denutritivc (fhedana)^ and a basis of equiUbriuni (s^h^anatvo) 
of the rasos is reached when these having the above opposite 
actions are mixed together. Pleasantness (^eddu) or unpleasantness 
of taste depends on liking or disliking. MTie seats of rasas 
are the essences of die five elements (patica-fnahn^hSta-tikSrdh) 
modified in accordance with fivecotiilitions, viz. (1) specific nature 
of the substance (praiccti)\ (^) as acted upon by heat or other 
agents (vikfti); (3) assodabon mth other things ; (4) the 

place in which the substance is grown (i/e/a); (5) the dme at 
which it is produced (kdlay. The gttnas of heovine^, lightness* 
cold, warm, moisture and dryness belong to the things to which 
the rasas belong. The alkaline (A^dra) should not be counted as a 
separate rasa^ as it U made up of more than one rasa and affects 
more than one sense-organ; for it has at least two important rasas 
(of "hot and pungent” and “saline*') and it affects not only ihe 
organ of taste^ but abo that of touch 1 and does not naturally belong 
to any substance, but has to be created by artifidal processes- 
There ia no such separate rasa w'hich can be called unmanifealed 
{myakta}^ Water is the origin of all rasas; so aU rasm may be 
considered as existing in an unmanifested state in water* but that 
is no reason why we should say that water has a separate taste 
called uninsnifested ; moreover, when a substance has two rasas^ 
one dominant and the other extremely feeble p the feeble rasa may 
be regarded as unmanifested; or, when in a compound of different 
rasas, sa}\ of a syrupp a slight hot taste is added, this may be con^ 
sidered as unm4anife3ted; but certainly there is no rasa to which 
the name “ unmanifested (twyakia) could be given. The view 
that there is an infinite number of rasas is untenable; for, though 
it may be urged that the same rasa may occur differently in differen t 
objects, that would only go to show that there are various grades 
of forma of each particular rasa and not prove that with each 
variety of a particular rasa the rasa itself b wholly different. Again* 

^ Thui mu 4 /^it (t wart of Iddiicy-lHiii), which u ■ thUsa-HriMFiM, has the 
of iAixirvffcnt 4 ind tymt iiq.d Im yet li^ht by OAture, thdygh ant would «!xp«ct it 
to be htBvy on Account of jti rasoi of Utrulgent uid iweet. Vtfyti ii brtt 
exemplified jo the esae of fried paddy, which » Jlghter rhuL ri™. It is well 
Jcnown*ihflt by ootcpOftidofi wbolly new pmpertics msy genefstol iti the 
product- McdJciiisl hetbi Tory in ihdr properties in aceordsince with the time 
of ply^ing. 
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if difftnrnt rasas ate mm^d togctherj the mixed rasa itsdf is not 
CDtided to be counted as a separate roya; for its qualities aie just 
as the sum total of the qualides of the different rasas which are 
its cortsdtuents, and no independent work can bo attributed to 
this mixed rasa {na sa^sfan^ rmoMm kartnapoihsanii ftttd- 
dhitnantah)^ as in the case of a compound of two or more Sub¬ 
stances, as mentioned above (rudiris). 

Though on account of the predominance of one or the other 
of them th^ are called earthy (pdrtftiva)^ watery fiery 

{agiieya)^ airy or ethereal yet al] substances 

are compounded of the five element. All substances^ whether 
animate or inaiiimate^ are to be considered as medicines (>au/ad!hd), 
provided they are applied in the proper way (yitfeff) and for specific 
purposes (fzrr^), A aubetance can be a medtetne only when it is 
applied in the proper way and for specific purposes; nothing can 
unconditionally be considered a medicine. T^e medicative in¬ 
fluence is exerted both by virtue of the specific agency of a sub¬ 
stance (drazfya-prabhma) and by the specific agency of its qualities^ 
as abo by their joint influence^. The action of medicines is called 
karman, its potency tjfrya^ the place w^here they operate adlii^ 
kara^, the time of operation kMa, the mode of operation up^y a, 
and the result achiev^ phala. 

As regards the origin of rasaSf it is suggested that water 
gets mixed with the five elements in the air and aUo after its fall 
on the ground. These rasas nourish the bodies of all plants and 
animals. All the five elements are present in all rasas ; but in some 
rasas some of the elements predominate^ and in accordance with 
this there are differences among the various rasas. Thus, mth 
the predomJfimce of soma there is a sweet Caste, with the pre¬ 
dominance of earth and fire an acid taste, with water and fir* 
a Baline taste, tviih air and fire, hot and pungent, w'ith air and 
bitter, with strand earth,astringent. The different elements 

^ The rnodicmal elTect of ftuUtvia* ouy be diittuguiihed fram the medJdn tJ 
effesrt flf qualitio. is wtren by nrenaifi itemea imam) poison muf be or 

by the U 3 C of ccmlfi unuioti eemin ducuea may ho cured. Ajpln, tJhtre may 
be cBie» where libiply by the applicnion of lunt a cerfsui dbeue may be cured, 
trreapeetive of the iub«t^E» wtdeh powicaBci hut at 'm property, it seems that 
oflly the ■enH-propertict and mechooicsJ piopcrtka -ire here cqunied 04 gunat - 
otlier kjitdj of ptopertiia were ooiuidend ms beinfr dut to the thlnit 
■CMif. For, In eddition to the scrtie-piopeTtiei, the twenty q^iUes, guru, 
laghtt, Ufa, tniidfui, fUkso, mtmda, if>^. sOma, tOwa, mydit, 

triiodd, ptrCi^^p AAora, KT^pnir, ithola^ i^Tjidrd and drava^ nre coilntcd n 

55 ; I, 26, 11), ^ 
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which take part in the fottmtioti of rmas are said to helnatnimenta l 
causes (nimtita^karana) of the rasaii this expLalns how, though 
fire has no rasa^ yet it may help the generation of a particubi 
roia}. Destiny or unknown cause {adjypi) is. however, the general 
caiLse of such cQinhinadons of elements w'ith water» 

In the very first chapter of the Caraka-samhitd, substances 
(drawya) are counted as bdng the five elements» vU» 
tight, heat, water and earth, together wndi soul, rntmas^ time and 
space. Of these those substances which possess sense-organs are 
called animate and those which do not are called inanimate^. The 
gu^as are the sense-properties of hearing, touch i colon taste and 
smell, the mechanical and other properties which all elements 
have in common^ such as heaviness^ lightness, cold, heat, and 
moisture, dryness, dullness, sharpness, sTeadmess^ mobility, soft¬ 
ness, hardness, motion, slipperiness, smoothness, roughness, 
grossness, fineness, thickness, liquidity, etc., and desire, hatred, 
pleasure, pain and effort, intelligence (including memory), con¬ 
sciousness. patience, egoism, etc., distance {para)^ nearness (apattt), 
combination (yukti)y number, contact, disjunction {vibb 3 ga)t 
separateness, measure, inertia and repetition 

The dcfimtion of substance (drazjya) U, that which possess^ quality 
and action in the relation of inherence and is also 

the inseparable material cause of all effects. 

Gunas are things which are themselves inactive and erfst in ^rmyas 
in an inseparable relation of inherence^ The gunas themselves 
cannot contain any further gunas^. 

The above being the theory of dravya and gunaj the question 
arises as to the tvay in which medicines operate in human bodies. 
The most geneial and obvious w'ay in w^hleli the different medicines 
were classified by their different tastes, w hich were considered 

primarily to be six in number, as has already been pointed out. 
Each of the tastes was considered as being capable of producing 
certain good or bad physiological effects. Thus the sweet taste is 

* Ihc m kdrai^atvor^ rOimya 

uf>ur«. Oiknp«oi CamkA. u a6. jS. 

■ Caraka-imfikks, 1. ]. 47. Evm traa wens regarded U beiag poucaard of 
■EctKt Hid thcre^ra animat^ or ctiana. Cakcapit^i wyi ihat. aiiicfl the iun- 
flower cemdnuev f» rum its fioe mwarda tlw: him, it mty be regarded bwa 
pMmed of the icruc of tight ^ since the lAbrrrhoa adda} plant 

fnAcddet thmuglt hearing the lOuad of thutider, the pEiuis liavi!i ludittiry 
orKW*eic. 

* 4?. 4^ **id 50, with Cakraplt?J'i conunentiry. 
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said td Increase bloody fleshy fat, marroWp semens Itfe^ to do gi>Dd to 
the six sensesp and to produce strength and colour of the t^dy; to 
do good to the skin and throat, to destroy pitin^ poison and mamta 
(morbidity of ajr)i and to produce moistenings coJd and hes’vdness, 
etc. The add (^m/ft) is said to rou,se digestion, develop the body, 
and to remove tfStn; it Is light, warm* moist, etc. The saline taste 
is digestive; it removes turn, secretes kapha ; and it is moist^ ^varm, 
etc. And so on with the other tastes. But, of course, al] these 
qualities cannot belong to the tastes^ as has already been pointed 
out, the ^nas cannot possess further ffmas, and the tastes (riirn) 
are themselves gnnm; so^ when certain functions or properties are 
attributed to the rmas^ they must be considered aa belonging 
to the substances tvhich possess those specific rasas {ras/S id 
rasa-ytikt^i drayySni)^^ 

From Suaruta*s statements it appeais that there was a great 
difference of opinion regarding the relative promiiience of Jravya 
and its properties^* There were some who held that drm:ya was the 
most important! since dravya remained pennanent, whereas rasa, 
etc. are always changed; so dravya is relatively permanent. Again, 
^avya b grasped by the five senses, and not its^iiAf, The drmrya 
is also tlie support of the rmm, etc. All operations have to be done 
with the dnreya^ and the authoritative texts also speak of operations 
with the drtrvyas^ and'not with the ^ the rflfflj depend largely 
on the nature of the drmyas^ Others hold that rasas are the most 
important, since it is of them that wc become directly aware when 
we take our food^ and it is said that th^ remov'e the various 
morbidities of vaia^ etc. Others hold that the potency of 

things is the most important, since it is by their potency' that 
medicines act". This potency is of two kinds, hot {usna) and cold 
(iita)] some think that it is of eight kinds, hot (rnna), cold (sfta), 
moist (snigdha}, dry (rwAfa), moving (viiada), slippery {pia:hi!a\ 
soft (irtrrfH:) and sharp Sometiinds potency or rfrvfl over¬ 

comes rasa by its power and makes its own tendencies felt; thus, 
though sugar-cane ought to remove on account of its sweetness, 
it really increases it on account of i^ being iita-vfrya (of cold 

i Caraka^mifthitS, |* 36^ jg, Cakrap^gi^v commentafy* 

■ u defined by Sy^ii 

■ zhau^adhti-kostmd^ SFdhDOMo^^go^ihaya^dga-iinfa^dhaiTa-sitif^^ 
iafftf^^ihakiJgm~<t!paina~prafiI^ana-Ukhana-vr*flkai!Sa^riaayaBfl~t;i^'lf^ira^^f%^nff^ 
thQhira~nhya*at~dtiharta^44ro^^m^a»a~f^r^i^htfa ^mfa^ptaSarmndm * 
prdiitMnydii hhatonii^ Suifvfa, U 4 ^. 5 . 
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potencj')^, Othere say that the rasa, as digested by the stomach 
(pdka)f is most important, since things can produce good or bad 
effects only when they are dig^ted. Some hold that each rasa 
remains unchanged by digestion, though according to others there 
are only three kinds of raia resulting from digestion or psAa^ ¥iz* 
sweet, acid and hot (farfw); whereas Su^ruta held that there were 
only two kinds of rasa resulting from digestion, viz, sweet and hot i 
for, in his view^ acid was not the result of digestion (amlo uipaia 
rt4sii). According to Suiruia it is the pitta which U turned into 
acid. Those objects which have more of earth and water in them 
are turned into sweet taste, whereas those which have t^as^ air and 
^Sia as their ingredients are turned into hot taste {kafu). 

Speaking of the differences of view regarding the relative 
unportauce of dravya^ rasa^ tirya and vip^a^ Suiruta says that 
they are all important, since a medieme produces effects in all 
those four ways according to its own nature* The view of Suimta, 
as explained by Cakrapani in the Bhanamatl, seems to be that 
food, drink and medicine arc all products of the five mahS* 
bhutas^ and rma^ vlrya and vtpdka are dependent on the dratjya and 
are like its potency (Aiirii)* through which it tvorks*. CakrapS^ni, 
commenting on this in the Bh^umati,. says that even in those cases 
where certain rasas are said to remove or increase certain mor¬ 
bidities ido^a) it is only because of their importance that they are 
so described; the real agent in ail such cases is the dravya^ since the 
rasa, ctc^ are always dependent on the Apart from the 

iakti as manifisted in rasa^ etc., the dravya also operates by iteelf 
in an unthinkable way (ndfftya), which is also c^Htd prabhdt^a Bud 
which is comparable with the attractive force exerted fay magnets 
on ijon,^ The dropya by itself is thus differentiated from its iakii^ 
and it is said to have a peculiar operative mode of its own, as 
dbttngutshed from that of its iakti or potency, as manifested in 
rofu, ctijfn or vip^Of and this mode of operation is considered to 

^ kh^iu fva^h^a-guni>(Jtarfei mswn ohMymydiirta^^rvtta 

"Th* virya U a»id la rcmaio i»rii in lirt dravya and In iJM 
Thiit in Stiimtd, i. 40.5-S^ h b Haid that, it tn thooc romr which retcioiie vdsa 
tlwrc u dr^Tkcti lightncu and cold (laityo\ then, ihey wUJ 

^TOitavtvdyffim, if m thote which remove pitta (here i^ihaipDCEs 
iMt and li|;htiicui then they wiD not remove and 

* rfcluusly nfi'd vtp^dtalt. Suimta, 40. IJ. 

dwya^iakti-nfpakd raia^^rja~^tip4k4 y&ihd-yttfSm 
tan^ayi-k^ejpcuajft td hhofanto na kartrtayd vyapadihanf* dravya-pard- 
dmnatvfi^ Bhdmrmatl, 1.40, 13. 
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be quite unthinlLable (adntya) as to the way in w'hich it operates’. 
Thus some medicines operate by rtaa, some by vipSka, or the raro 
resulting from the digestive operation {e.g. hmfhi^ which, though 
hot in taste and hot in tiryOy is s^vect after digestive operation), 
some by ^rya (e.g. kulattha, though pungent, yet removes vayu 
on account of its hot virya), some by both rasa and vip^a, some 
by dratya-prabhdva, virya and rasa, some by dravya-prabhSca, 
virya, rasa and vipaka, 

Caraka, however, ddfers from Sudruta in this view of drayva 
and rasa, tTtrya and vipdPa; for, according to him, rasa, virya 
and vipdhff, themselves being cannot possess further 

He docs not admit a iakii as different from the driatya. Thus in 
the case of pro while Suimta holds that it is a specific 

or the thing operating in unaccountable ways, Caraka thinks that 
this fa*/i is identical with the thing itself. Thus Cakrapani in 
explaining Caraka-samhitd., 1.26.72, says, "^takth hi svarUpam fva 
bhdvdndm, aStiriktatn tdisctd d/utrmanlaram bhdvSndm " (potency 
is the nature of things and is no separate property distinct from 
them), Fjiya in its general sense means “the potency or power 
of mediemes to produce effects," and as such includes wi^tn it 
both rasa and vipdha ', but, since these have special names, the term 
vbya is not applied to them*. .■Ipart from this there is special 
tfiryo in a technical sense (paribbasika). In the view which con¬ 
siders this tiirya to be of two kinds, snigdAa and rpifa, these are 
to be taken as specific characteristics; but in the view which 
considers the ciryo to be of eight kinds, these are to be taken as 
a different set of characteristics of dravya or substance^. This 
vtrya is believed to be mote pow'erful than rasa, so that, when 
the td/ya and rasa of a thing come into oonfiict, it is the vfrya 
which predominates and not the rasa. 

V 3 gbha{a junior makes some remarks in support of the name 
virya, as given to the characteristics which go by that name. 
He says that, since the virya characteristics of things remain un¬ 
changed even after digestion, and since the things are primarily 

L i^avyam iaktyd hanlr ^». atra drMya~Sftkfi^ 

kdryoddhoFa^uimyathdkiiriak^ dkarjati, Bfulxtemaii, [, 40. J 

* iasyap^Amyd tad^owya vipdhotya Cd pftfuni^rdeidn na %Vfy'a*tydiva/t^a^ 

u*Carake fu JOrnajtyii-i^fyaJdbdfm 'pt SfrfdiOh. 1. 40. 5^ 

* dchidkit^ vfrjnnH fadd tingdha-tidhfdi^iidjft^^.^raid{h-dHarmdti^^ 

ytnvd vak^yaii hi modhurtt nuaft Mm'gdhuity ^ i^fimi^a^vrrya^ 

tu^ ^ vtiyalv^im tit ilkitih* Ibiif, 1. 40. 

4^ t 
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in U 5 C for medical purposes and eacK of them would include many 
substances and rasas^ this character justly dcscn'es to be called 
virya, or the potency-ln*.chief for producing medical effects^. He 
further says that mm b bafiled by tfipisJca, that rasa and vipdka 
can baffle viry^i^ if they work in the same direction, and thai they 
may all be baffled by prabhwa. These remarks^ however, are 
true only tn those cases where rasa^ virya and exist in the 

same proportion, and it must be bome in mind that some objects 
may have rarn of such a predominant type that it may overcome 
the vip 3 ka or the virya*. As regards the relative priority of vlryo 
and Sivadisa in commenting on Cakrapani^s Dravy<i-g^^~ 

samgmfm says that t^ryn is prior to vip^n; and this would imply 
that* as can supersede so Pip^a may supersede virya* 
If we look back to the earliest hiatory^ of the development 
of Indian medical ideas in the Atfu^rva-^ Vifita^ we see that there 
were tw'o important classes of medicines, viz* the amulets, manis 
and water. Ath^a^Veda^ i. 4.4^ i. 5,1. 1.33* vt. 24, vi. qz, etc- 

are all in praise of water as medicine, and water is regarded there 
as the source of all rasa or taste. Thus from the earliest times 
two dilferent kinds of medicines were mtd* Of these the amulets 
were more or leas of a miraculous effect. It w'as not possible to 
judge which kind of amulet or mam w^outd behave in which way; 
their mode of operation w as unthinkable It is easy to see 

that this mode of operation of medicines was what was considered 
a pfathMa by Caraka and Su^ruta. With them prabhS^a means 
the mysterious operation of a medicine acting in an unaccountable 
way, so that, though tw^o medicines might be exactly similar in 
rasa^ tjitya and vipaka, they might behave differently with regard 
to their medicinal efiecu^. Such an effect was thus naturally con¬ 
sidered as unthinkable. But the analogy of the old manis w'as 
fresh in the minds of these medical thinkers when conceiving this 
pmbkavaj and it was in reality an extension of that idea to other 
unaccountable effects of medicines*^ As none of the chemical effects 

• yvitra lakfyaU kArma^dlfl fW'rt 

M itnrtak. CoTO^-tarphitd, I* z6, CBknrdoi> iti caOimcDllTig 
ndvadhdrayitiii^ mkyalc kdryinjt Jfff 
QiUfwt-krlitm attt iWidAiajfi" prahhdva *ciriiya myntH * 

lAy^tya iiy orfA^/' 

dh^ft^ydnd^ kdrma yad vfridkdimakam^ Mt-pr^hdveJiffaipi 
(Tht vnTiDu? Kcdojis of Kcniile^ia are te he con’' 
•idereq M tucinjf du« t* ■ pmthica vhich i> unthintabie— ibid. 1. j 6. 7a.) 
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{in the modem sen$e) of medicines 00 humart org^Jis were known ^ 
the most obvious way in which the medical effects of herbs^ roots ^ 
etc. could be ctassiEed was on the basis of raste^ and by Caraka and 
SusSruta we arc told the effects of the different rasas on the different 
morbidities of the body^ pitta and kapha^ As the main 
source of all diseases was unequal increase or decrease of 
pitta and kapka^ a classification which described the rasas in stich 
a way that one could know which fma increased or decreased 
which of the morbidities was particulariy useful. But it is 
obvious that such a classilicadonf though simple, could not be 
universally true^ for, though the taste is some indication of die 
medicinal property of any substance, it h not an infallible one. 
But no other mode of classification wtis known; It was aupposed 
that the taste (rasa) of some substances changed altogether after 
digeadoQ and that m such cases the taste w^hich changed after 
digesdon {piSka) would be operative. Cakrapapi sap that in those 
cases where the taste on the tongue (r4U4z) agrees with the taste 
as pmdticed after the digestive process^ the effect in that direction 
becomes very strong, but in the case tvhere the latter differs 
from the former the operation of rasa becomes naturally weak* 
because the force of the taste produced fay the final operation of 
the digestive process is naturally strongf. Carata thought that 
there were only three rasas as the result of dig^tion, via. kafu, 
madhura and amlai Su^ruta rejected the last, as has already 
been described. But even this was not sulBdent- for there were 
many other effects of medicine which could not be explained on 
the above suppositions. In explaining this, the theory of virya 
was introduced. In addition to taste substances were considered 
to possess other properties of heat and col as Judged by inference^ 
tactual properties of slipperiness, movement^ moisture and dry- 
ncsSj etc,* sharpness, etc. as manifested by odour, and duse were 
supposed to produce effects in aupersession of ruxuand vip^a. It 
was only in the cases where no sensible data of any kind could be 
found to indicate the medical properties of the thing that the idea 
of prabhdva was introduced. The chapters in Ayur-veda on drotya 

‘ Cnknipdoi cm Gunks, t. 36. 65. Ciiknpl^ pq^nt? out that ilif hot 
tmw If mi lint uacFuI in dnninB tfsc phJcffUi of the thrwst, but* tiime it bccafnn 
tweet ifter dl^tbn, it «ct> « m rtufricni C<7T>vi), Byt, except in the cite of 
tuch local ictiotit* j| if difficult to uaderstuid why the raia which was altered 
by diantioo should bf xe my such effect m Cokimpioi {vipar^ityt tu 

durhaiom itr jHeyamyt * 
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^dgtinti deal with the enuineradon of prahh^'a and al&o of 
vip^a sLod vtrya wherever there ia a divergence among them, as 
determined by empirical observation. This is very necessar)- not 
only for the selection of medicines and diet in the cu re of diseases * 
but also for prevention of dlsca^. It m well to remember that 
many diseases were supposed to arise through earing together things 
which are opposed to each other in vipdka or efiyu. 


The Psychological Views and other Ontological 
Categories. 

Caraka in the eighth chapter ot the counts the 

senses as being five in number. Though both the Samhhya and the 
Vai^csika systems, to which Ajnir-veda is largely indebted for its 
philosophical ideas^ admit mind-organ, as a separate sense 

{ittdriya), Ayur-veda here differa from them and, as Cakrapa^l says, 
separates manias from the ordinary senses by reason of the fact that 
it lias many functions which are not possessed by any of the other 
senses {^akfur-ddibhyo 'diiika-dimjrm&-y&gimy^y. Caraka himself, 
however, in another place speaks incidentally of a sbtth sense 
(fod-indriya) in connection with the description of sweet tastc^. 
Manjij is, hofweveri, here described as transcending the senses 
(fitfirdnj^)^ Cakrapim, in explaining the aitndriya character of 
mm&Sf says that it i$ called alfndriya because it is not a cause 
of the knowledge of external objects like the other senses. 
is» mdcedp the direct cause of pleasure and pain, but it is the 
superintendent of all the sensea {adhi^thayakd). M^nas is abo 
called saliva and cetas. The self is, however, the permanent subject 
of all acts of consciousness (cefand-pratssandhStS), When the minms 
comes into contact with its object®, viz, pl^sure or pain or the 
object® of thought, and the self makes an effort at grasping these 
objects, then there Is a movement on the part of matmSf by which 
it feels pleasure or pain, or thinks the object® of thought, nr moves 
the sense-organs. ThuSg when the self makes an effort and the 
object of pleasure or pain or thought are present* then the martiM 
tunis to these as its objects and moves the senses, and the senses, 
guided by it, grasp their respective objects and produce riieir 
knowledge. 

^ €dkrEp4ei‘i i^nuneaiMTy on Cordlu-ui^^^p I* B+ j- 

t^oka-uofihiia, U lA. +1, lotru mdri^a-pras^daiM^- 
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Tile eixe fmntiu &ppeif? <15 diverge on ftccount of the divejrstty of 
its objects of thought (e.g. the mind may sometimes take teligious 
thoughts and appear religious and at other times take lustful 
^oughts and appear lustful), diversity of sense-objects with which 
it is associated (e,g, the mind may grasp colour, smell or sound, 
etc,), and diversity of ways of imagination (c,g. “This will do 
good to me” or “This will do me harm,” etc.). In the same man 
the mind may sometimes appear as angry, ignorant or virtuous. 
But in reality the vianas is one and the same for each person; all 
these differences do not appear at the same time with the same 
person, as might have been the case if there were many minds for 
one and tlic same persan. Moreover, the monos b atomlci for 
otherwise many different objects or functions could be performed 
by one and the same manas at the flame time. 

It may be asked, if one and the same matios can show 
different kinds of moral propensities, sattva, rajas or tomas, hpw 
can any person be characterized as sSttviha, rSjasika or tamasika} 
The answer b that a man is called s^tvika^ r^asika or tSmosika 
according as predominance of one or odier of these gunas b 
observed in that man. 

Alarm b supposed to move the senses, which are constituted 
of Shaia, air, light, heat, water and earth; and the seats of the 
senses are the physical sockets of the eye, the ear, the nostrib, the 
tongue and the skin. The five sense-cognitions are produced 
through the contiguity of the senses, the sense-objects, manta 
and soul. They are short-lived {k^amhii)^ but not exactly momen¬ 
tary, as the Buddhbts would like to have them*. They also are of 
determinate nature {^tiicayatnohAii^, Aa Cakiapini says, it b ^uJte 
possible for transitory sense-cogiutiuna to give a determinate report 
of their objects. Though al! the senses are made up of the five 
elements, yet those senses which contain any element in a pre^ 
ponderating degree were conceived as made up of that element. 
The sense that has a particular element in a preponderating degree 
is regarded as having by virtue of that a special capacity for 
grasping that particular element*. 

The connection of the body, the senses, the manm and the self 


* Cakripapi’* cofiuncnarr Cmaka^foijMta, 1,8,1*. Kfoijika fiy oiaitna- 

tAndiinyah na fu b<tudiiha^siddhdnlm:ad 

* iatra yad^ad-^tma^am e.t^A taMsd^dtmak^ mydrtAcm 

gfh^ti iiit-iLvit?i^dd t!^utvdE £it, (CflrakKj, E. 14.) 
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ia called life (jlvitay. The self ta ever)Ti^here regarded as the agent 
which unites the acta of conaciouaneas (j^Sna-pratisandhata). 
Cakmpam says that, since the hody is momentary (iatirasya 
k^antkalvefia)^ it may be argued that the union of the self with 
the body is also momentary. The answer that Cakrapl^t gh^es to 
such an objection is thati though the body ia momentary p yet, 
since the momentary bodies arc repotted in 3 series, the series as 
a whole may he looked upon as one; and, though the union of the 
self with each term of the series is momentary, yet, since the series 
may be looked upon as one, its urtiun with the self may also be 
regarded as one (santdna-tiyat^itstMtc 'yam ekatay^ ucyatey. In 
another place Caraka says that the manast tiie self and the body 
are connected togetlier like s tripod, on which life rests; if any one 
of the components is mbaing, the unity is broken®. 

It has already been pointed out that, according Co Caraka, 
the self is active and that by its activity the mind moves; and 
it is by the operation of mind that the senses move. The self 
h bIso regarded as being eetana (conscious}. But this consciousness 
docs not belong to the self in itself, it is attained only by its 
connection with the senses through manas^. It is* however* 
necessary to note that apart from this self there is, according to 
Caraka, another transcendent self (parah different from the 

self which participates in the union of the body and the senses 
(which is also technically called the samyQg{-puru^a)^» The subtler, 
or transcendent, self is unchangeable (tdr-vikSfa)^ Knowledge 
implies a prtxr^^ and a change, and this self manifests con- 
sdousne^ only in those parts where it becomes associated with 
manas and the senses, n^tis, though the self U eternal, yet the 
rise of consciousness in it is occasional. The unchangeablencss 
of the self consists in its being able to unite with itself its past and 
future states®. If the self were not permanent, it could not unite 
with itself all its past experiences. The suffetinga and enjoyment 

^ Ctrvkm, ]. Ip 4t. Tlic orher synaD^mi of life ve dhettf 
^mikmutha. * Ibid. e. U 41. 

tattutm atma iatftartt trayem pi-d^ddvat 

tekm Hffhaii iaim pratzfddiam. Ibid, l-1 - 43 ^ 

* fcdLffjTj yod indHya^aipycgi stjfi 

ifrt crtMatv&m. Cnkraplsi on Cmr^t 1* t* 47* 

* mroikAra^ to iaiOii^tiiltft^gUiif^nyinh. Car^Joi, l - 55' 

ya dtmit^sabd^fm mym* Sojft oyihvrtay^lti. Cl^n- 

pl^ DU the nbav«« 

* rn/tyatvmfi tdlmane^ pUn'dparOvaitkdmJdtaiSFiha^aluandharidtH 
pM Camkft, I, I, 55. 
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that affect ua should not be attributed to the self, but to 

{df^'amaaa-rSgadi-ttikarai tti matuisi}. 

The speda] feature of this vieiT of self is that It is permanent 
and unchangeable; this self seems to hold withm it all the indi¬ 
vidual egos which operate in association with their respective senses, 
manoi and body. It becomes endowed with consdousnesa only 
when It is in association with the senses. Pleasure, pain and the 
movements invoiced in thought-processes are attributed to fmvtas, 
though the mattai is also consideined to derive its activity from the 
^If. The states of consciousness that are produced are all united 
m the self. The self, thus diverted in its subtler aspect from the 
senses and is eternal and unchangeable, whereas in its 

aspect as assodated with manas and the senses it is in the sphere 
of change and consciousness. This view is therefore different froni 
those of the orthodox schools of Indian philosophy. 

It is well to note in this connection that the Caroka-samhitQ 
begins wl^ an enumeration of the Vai^esikacatcgoriea, and, though 
it often differs from the Vaiiesika view, it seems to take its start 
from the Vaijefika. Tt enumerate the five elements, manas, time, 
space and self m substances {dravya)', it enumerates the gunas, 
such as the se^ible qu^itio, the mechanical or physical qualities 
given in the list beginning with heaviness {gurv intcllt- ‘ 

gence {buddki), and those beginning with remoteness (^o) and 
ending with effort {prayatna). But what is thisgam adi list? 'fhere 
is no such list in the VaiSefikn-sQtrai, Cakrapatii, however, refers to 
am enumeratbn given in a later chapter {i. 35.35) by Carata, where 
however these gta^as are not enumerated as belonging to aU sub¬ 
stances, but only to the food and drink that we take*. But the list 
referred lo s&par^i (beguming with paradti (ending in 

prayatna) is not to be found anywhere in the Caraka-somldtJl. This 
may be a reference to the Vadt^-sstra, 1.1. 6* But, if this is so, 

It leaves out a number of othergwnor enumerated in the 
S&^a which were counted there in the parddi list^. Camka 
himself gives a list of gai^as beginning with para which includes 
some of those gunas included in the Vaiitfaa-sQtra already 

* ^aiymkatiidhijm erthahtudOl m pwiiih„.t^ati.giaio aunt- 

i/ala-tlakf^.fihara~lSkp^~lttiala~iaiidra^acaiaigitmat.Cara)ka^te^ta i i « 
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referred to and some more, llic gtmm enumerated are para^ apara^ 
yukli^ SQndihy^j samyoga^ vibh^a^ pTthakt^a^ parimana^ ^ofmkarn^ 
and abhy^a^^ Para means “superiority^* or ^"importance {pra- 
dkana\ apma mean^ inferiority” or “unimportance" {^apr^^ 
dkma). This importance or unimportance is with reference to 
country^ time„ age^ measurei the rfljia resulting from digestion 
(pdfaj), potencyr and taste Thus^ a diy country is 

called par^ and a marshy one aparai the rains (uijiij^a) of early 
and late autumn {iarat and hemantu) are called p^iru^ whereas the 
season of drought (winter, spring and summer) is called 
with reference to p^ka^ virya and rasa^ para and apara mean 
“suitability “ and "^unsuitability”—that which is suitable to one is 
para and that which is unsuitabb to him is apara, Yukti means 
proper selection of medicine with reference to certain diseases 
(dofd^-ap^k^aya bhe^ajasya mmirina-kalpana); samkl^a means 
“number iotnyoga^ the mixing up or compoumling of two or 
more substances; mhhSga, sepafation; prthakiva, difference. The 
mountains Himabya and Mem are pfthak^ because they 
situated in different places and cannot unite; agautt even though 
a pig and a buffalo may meet together, they alw^aj's remain different 
from each other; and agalni in the same clasSk^ say in a collection 
of peas, each pea is different in identify from the other; in the last 
case difference in number constitute a difference in identic; thuSi 
wherever there is a numerical difference there is difference 

in identity, PrthaktDa thus stands for three kinds of difference, 
spatial difference, difference of characters and difference of identity 
due to numerical disdnedon. Parimj^a means measurement by 
weight, saTmkdra means the production of new qualities and 
abhydsa means habit due to constant practice (sataia-kriyi)- It 
is evident from the above that, though the terms used are the 
same as those used by Kanada in the Fadepka-idtra^ yet they are 
mostly used in different senses in accordiincep probably, widi 
medical tradition. But this list does not end with prayaina; it 
seems therefore that par^i and prayatn^ta stand for two dif¬ 
ferent lists and should not be combined together^ We have above 
the paradi list. The pri^*aindnta is a different list of gunm. It 
includes, as Cakrapanl Says, kchS (desire), dveja (hatred), sukha 

* ParApoF^fw yukiii ca taipkhy^ iva cw, prthjs^roatp « 

ptirimA^ alhepi taifukar/SMyata ity gundft jMtyOtt par^iayofl^ Carskit- 

]. 36. 37-39^ 
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(pleasure), dtJtidta (pain) and prayatna (effort). Prayatna means 
that particuJar quditj- by the rise of which in the soul the manas 
xa niOTed to activity. 

Kanna (movement) is described as i.e. 

a movetnent of the nature of conscious effort; the word in 
prayatttSdi is explained by Cakrapa^ii as meaning "of the nature 

-STiMnop^a means the relation of inseparable inherence, as in 
the case of qualities and substances. Cafciap5j5i, in explaining the 
nature of iamtKaya^ says that it is eternal, w that, even when in a 
particular case it may disappear, it continues to must in other cases. 
It Ja never destroyed or created anew, hut only its appearance 
IS or is not manifested in particular cases*. In the case of 
swntbiya and rufffd, sgnin, Caraha seems to add a new sense to 
the words. In the Vai^ika systems the word s^Snya means 
a cl^ concept' but here it means the concrete things whidi have 
siimlar constituents or charactetisrics; and vuefa, which means in 
VaiSesiia ultimate specific properties differentiating one atom from 
another, means in Caraka concrete things which have 
and opposite constituents or diaractcrisrics. Samanya and ft^e?a 
thus have a significance quite different from what they have in the 
Vaiiefika~i&trat^ The principle of sam^ya and visefa is the main 
support of .^yur-veda; for it is the principle which underlies 
the application of m^Jdnea and the course of diets. Substances 
having similar constituents or characteristics wilt each 

other, and those having di<wimilaf constituents or characteristics 
wll decrease each other. Thus a substance having the chaiacter- 
tsdts ^ vSta will increase vSta and decrease Hepnan, which ts 
dUsimilar to it, and soon, Sitma/^-aa thus defined as tulySrthatS, 
i.e. performing similar purposes. Instead of having only a con¬ 
ceptual vdue, ioTnai^a and visefa are here seen to discharge 
a pragmatic work of supreme value for Ayur-veda. As regards 
the theory of substances (^aiya} also, though Caraka borrowed 
the enumeration of categories, Cakrspam says that the nitnplof 
bhatio-Sanaitd parts of the complex ones {bhaidHtormupraveta), 
and in support of this idea he quotes a snira from the Ny^a’ 
snira^ which, however, there occurs 3$ an opponent’s view, -si nr e 
the theory of bhQtanupracesa was not heUeved in by the Nyiya- 

^ M^iabdab pnaAdwdtf. Cikisploi'* camnKbttry m Cardbt-iaifi&te^ i. 

r. 1,* 
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Vaiiesikd school; with that school none of the elements entered 
into any othetp and their qualities were fixed in themselves. 
However, in sphe of these modifications, the relation of Nyiya- 
Vaiicfika with Caraka seems to be close. But the detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the school of Sirpkhya.in iv. i, as has already been mentioned 
and explained in the first volume of the present work, in the 
chapter on Sitphhya^ does not seem to have much bearing on the 
needs of Ayur-veda ] and so the whole chapter does not appear to 
fit in with the real of the work, and it is not referred to tn other 
parts of the book, ft is not improhable that this chapter was 
Somehow added to the book from some other treatise^ 

Su^ruta doesnotj like Caxaka, enumemte the categories of the 
VaUe^ika, and hh account of S^khya is very faithful to the 
traditional account given in I^varakrsna's K^nk§ and in the 
SdirdcJiya^sHira. Having described the SarpJdiya theorjs Suimta 
says that according to medical science the causes of things are 
sixfold, VIZ. (i) nature of things (a) God (/icvzrd), 

{3) time {kMdit (4) accidental happenings (5) destiny 

(myaft) and (6) evolution As Dalhana points out, 

Suiruta has in several places referred to the opernpon of all these 
Causes. Thus the formation of the limbs of the body in the foetus- 
state is said to be due to nature ; God as fire is said to 

operate as the digestive fire in the stomach and to help digesdon; 
time as seasons is said to be the cause of the mcrease and decrease 
of db/jzr; destiny means virtue and vice^ and diseases and recovery 
from them are somedm^ attributed to these^ jejjata, in com¬ 
menting on Su^ruta {as reported by Ilhilha^)^ says that all the 
above six causes, with the exception of God, are but different 
names of prakftL Gayl, however, thinks that the above six caus® 
represent the instrumental caiise, though pf&krti may still be con¬ 
sidered as being the material cause {up^Urta-k^ana). 

As palha^ and Gayi think, there is no reason to suppose diat 
Su^ruta described the Samkhya doctrine; for, immediately after 
describing the sixfold causes, he speaks of the elements as being 
constituted of the three gunas, sattva, rajas and tamos. Eren the 
senses are regarded as being material. Souk are according to Ayur¬ 
veda eternal, though they are limited to their bodies and are not 
all-pervasive. They are manifested when the semen and the blood 
combine, and it is this bodily self, suffering transmigration owing 

■ * Suinila^l 0 iffMtd, tll+ II* 
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to virtue and vice (called karma-puntfa), with which medical 
^euce is concerned. When the self is in association with maims, 
it has the following qualities: pleasure, pain, desire, hatred, 
effort, prSt^a and apana (the upward current of breath and the 
downward force acting in the direction of the rectum), the opening 
and dosing of the eyelids, the action of the intellect as decision 
or buddhi {niieayd^, umginadon {tmphalpa), thought (tTc^ma), 
memory (nnrfi), sdentific Itnowledge {v^ihta), energy {ad^a- 
vasdya) and sense-cognitions {vifayopkiAdhi\, The qualities of 
intwflf are divided into three classes, vb. sSttvika, rSjasa and 
tamasa ; of these the safivika odes are kind actions, the desire of 
enjoying gradually, men^, truthfulness, virtue, faith, self-know¬ 
ledge, retentive power (nudhs), intelligence (6uddh% self-control 
and sense of duty for the sake of duty (anahhifoAga); the 
rSjasa qualities are suffering, impatience, pride, untruthfulneas, 
cruelty, brassiness, conceit (mSna), joy, passion and anger; the 
idmasa qualities are dullness, viciousness, want of retentive power, 
idleness and sleepiness. 


Logical Speculations and Terms relating to 
Academic Dispute. 

Thiiigs are either cawtent (sat) or non-existent (fliflf),and thej- 
can be investigated by the four pTomanas, viz. the testimony of 
trusty persons {dptopadeia), perception (pratyakfa), inference 
(fliiifWMiid) the coming to a conclusion by a series of syllogisiiis 
of pmbabiitty (prAli)*. 

Those whose minds are free from the impurities of r^or and 
t^as through the force of thdr ascetic endeavours, who possess un¬ 
limited knowledge extending through the past, present and future, 
arc to be considered as trustworthy ), Such persons neither 
have my deficiency of knowledge nor w ould they willingly say 
anything untrue. They must be considered as absolutely misty 
{Spta), and their testimony may be regarded as tme^. 

Xbt valid and certain knowledge that arises as the result of 
the relation of self, senses, moHiis and sense-objects is called 
"perception.” This contact of the sense with the object 1$ re¬ 
garded by Cakraparii as being of five kinds, viz. (i) contact w ith 
the dravya (substance), called samyoga; (a) contact with the 

> Canka-mfOtild, i. ii. 17. * ■ t. 11. ,8,19. , 
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(qualities) through the thing in which they 

inhere by samavSya (inseparable) relation; (3) contact with the 
(such colour* etc.) in the generic character as univcrsali 
of tho^ quafities^ e.g, colouredncsa (repffti?a)i which estist in the 
ganas in the smnfft^Q relation; thi$ is colled Si2myukia~samm;cin- 
sammaya since the eye is in contact with the thing and the colour 
h in the thing by relarion, and in the spedhe colour 

there is the uni vernal colour or the generic character of colour by 
samut'^a relation; (4) the contact called samavaya by whidi sounds 
arc said to be perceived by the ear: the auditory sense is 
and the ^und exists in by the s^mmdya rebtioni and thus 

the auditory sense con perceive sound by a peculiar kind of contact 
called samfft'cta-jamavdyai (s) the generic character of sound 
as the sound universal fiiibdntffa) is perceived by the kind of 
contact knowti m It b only immediately 

resulting (tadstve) cogmUDn of such a contact that i$ called per¬ 
ception (jnatyak^aji for inferencej pieMOory^ etc. also may come 
in aa a result of such a cognition at later stages through other 
successive processes (pStamporya). Ca&rapani further notes that 
the four kinds of contact spoken of here are the real causes of 
the phenomenon of percepiion; in reality^ however, ** knowledge 
that results as the effect of sense-contact" would be a sufficient 
definidon of prniy^iksai so in the perception of pleasure, though 
none of these contacts ore necessary, it is regarded a$ a \^xd 
case of direct perception. Contact with the self is, of course, 
necessary for all kinds of cognition'* Jt 13 easy to see that the 
above theory of perception is of the same type as that found m 
the Nyaya sj-stem. The fiir-^vikalpa perception is not token into 
consideration I for there b nothing coiresponding to the term 
avyapadeiya in the Nydya^sMtra^, Inference must be based 
on pcireption^ by which the concominmcc of the hctu can first 
be observed. Inference is of three kinds, via. from kSrya (effect) 
to Parana (cause), as the iafertnee of cohabitation from pregnancy; 
from cause to effect^ as the inference of the future production of 

* QkknpB^i dd I. It. 30. " 

* iTic def^ition of pmtyakfa givea la Cflf-nfci-jmyiArfJ, i. n* 10 , u : 

pravartate 

yyakt^ tifdstvt >3 imddMil prafy^kfarn 
Tki: dc&Eiitiao of prafyak^a in rbe N^ydy^^iUiro u u fottovy^ : 

ovyapad^'am 

oT^mhftUdn ryoDQMdydttnakaijt pratyak^nm. 

For a themn etc vA. i, pp. 
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fruit from a seed with the other attendant causes^ ^prinkUng^ with 
mitet and the like; and inference by associations other than that of 
cause and effect, as the inference of fire from smoke^, 

YiJiti is not counted m a separate pramS^a by any other system 
of Indian thought. When our intelligence judges a fact by a complex 
weighing in mind of a number of reasons , causes or conBiderationSi 
through which one practicaJIj attains all that b desirable in life, 
as virtue, wealth or fruition of desires, we have what may be called 
As Cakrapani points out, thb is not in reallt)' of the nature 
of a pram^na; but, since it helps it U counted 

as a As an example of yufiti^ Caraka mentions the fore¬ 

casting of a good or bad harvest from the condition of the groundi 
the estimated amount of rains, climatic eonditionB and the like. 
Cakrapani rightly says that a case like this, where a conclusion b 
reached as tlie combined application of a number of reasonings, is 
properly called and b current among the people by thb name^ 
It is here counted aa a separate pramattn. It b m reality an in¬ 
ference of on effect from causes and, as such, cannot be used at 
the present time, and hence it cannot be called valid In 

all the three times, past, present and future, as Caraka says. 

The Buddhist, writes S^tamk^ita in discussing Camku's doc¬ 
trine of yukii as a separate ^r427?fdwt holds that yukti consists in the 
observation that,since, wben this happens, th^t happens, and^ since, 
when thb does not happen, that does not happen, this is the cause 
of that. It may be argued that this is not a case of inference, since 
there b no proposition equivalent to the proposition with a dr§f^ta. 
Of example^ in Nytj'fl Inference (e.g. wrhatever is smoky b fiery, aa 
the kitchen). It is hefd^ as Kamala^ila interprets, tliat the cause- 
effect idea b derived from the idea of *^thia happening, that hap¬ 
pens/* and there b no other idea in tiie notion of causality; if in any 
case any particukr oample b given, then another example might 
be asked for,, and after that another^ and we should have regresms 

frrntyakfa-'pQrraifr 
Jri-Jtd£af|t t^wn^yaU 

vbgS^^ dkDmenii 
BfmthtrsOjfi gArbha~4inrian^, 

Ewim 

tfj^i phoIaiH an^atar^ 

Jrnv4 Ifffdi phalarft jdtam 
i^va s&fritxm h^uihdh. 

Cfjntkff-sePjshiid, ii, at, ii. 
paSydii yd bahi-^kdri^-yiigsidn * 

yuktis tri~kdta iS/iftyd EfdhyaU yayd^ ih^. 25 . 
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nd Theee arguments in support of yukti aa the oonclud- 

iQgof the cauflc-dTect relation from this happenings that happens 
relation are refuted by Silutarak^ta and Karualaiila, who point out 
that there are no sq^arate cognitive processes which link up the 
relation of this happening, that happens ** with the cause-effect 
rdatiofip because both these convey the same concept. The cause- 
effect relation is the same a& “this happening, that happens-” 
It may be argued tliac, whenever any^ing invariabty and un¬ 
conditionally happens on the happening of any other things then 
the two are considered to be related as cause and effect, just as a 
jug, etc, are invariably seen to appear after the proper operations 
of the potter and his wheels. If this myiAti, then it is not a different 
source of knowledge. 

Cnkrap^ni, howeverp points out that these crtticisnis are all 
beside the point, since yukti^ according to Caraka, is not k^ya- 
kdfonat^ from fad-bhdva-M^tS ' it la the arriving at a conclusion 
as a result of a series of reasonings. But it is important to note 
that in eii. 4. 6 and 7 Caraka speaks of three kinds of prrniSj^^ 
viz.praiyak^n^ onmmMa and fnWn, and describes mum&na as betog 
tarka depending on yuhii, TurAu b explained by Cakrap^ aa 
being the knowledge of things which cannot be perceived 
*pTatyakia-j^ihuim)^^dyukti b here paraphrased by Cakrapliia as 
the relation of It is said in this connection that a 

disease ia to be determined by praiyak^a^ the medical texts (^/o- 
pad^a) and inference. But in tti. S. 6. 33 and 34 Caraka counta 
aitihya as dpiopadgin, though ordinarily aitikya is considered in 

^ dfffdnSM Py aia ««t lairJfd 

dr^fdnxo UitrSpy Komkliilda u ffUOTrd by 

Cftlnpltliee CaraAa-nfiftMtd, 1. 11. If. 

jl nittn il ry ita mu rep retea Ei Ctrtka't view df yukii m a very Btnuige iHMUnef. 
He eayt thmi^ when from tb# £ict that in lU ctsegi wbeo A ii pretetiE B Ia pretmt 
mnd ID ^ mca when A ii absent B li aba tbKnt one thinka ^ io be the catoe 
□f thit b regtxded by Citraka Ha the dew ^^0014^ of yukit. 
met WDnb Bfei 

dimfjT laid bhnva^ ««* Bo ainiin tn 

loimOd alo bhrvsty tva yuktir 'h)ddhtyat^ 
praBid^nlaram tiityom iiy dha iOFokt mumJji 
ndifum^nam tyaiji dnfAnK M hbhyait. 

Thitp bew^ver, u entirely diOerent from what Camka wyi, u ia pniiated out by 
Cal^pam in bb cornmentary on Comka'a Jiiet oJ b the 

ot probability, li- wScD from « number nC evKiti, citciinutooeu, or 
abacn-atiom one oomes id regard a particular judgment ai probablep it Ei 

aalt b diUerGnt from inremaoe or any of the other aecepted prwnd^^t 
it u lo/ie cmuitedi la a fepurate So far aa I know, thia b ihe only 

example of the tntn>diictaon of the logle of piDbabtliry in loduiD thought. 
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Indian phiLosoptiy ^ being “ tradition ” or long-standing popular 
belief, dijferent from aptQpadrini npmn^iz, under the name of 
mtpnmya, is also referred to^ 

It may not be out of place here to note that the obstacles to 
perception referred to In the Samkhyfi-kMrikM are all mentioned 
here« Thus it U said that even those things which have colour 
(rMpa) cannot be perceived if they are covered by a veil* or if the 
senses are weak* or if the mind is umeuledp or if they are mixed 
up in any homogeneous medium indistkLguishabfe from them» 
or when in the case of smaller lights they are overcome by strongef 
luminaries^ or wrhen they are too fine or too aubde^* 

Logic was of use with Indian medical men not only in diag¬ 
nosing a disease, but also in the debates which they had with one 
another* ITic rival practitioners often had to show their skill and 
learning in debates on occasions of the treatment of illness of rich 
patients* The art of carrying on a dispute ^ocessfuity was con¬ 
sidered an important acquisition among medical praetitloiiers* 
Thus we have a whole set of technical terms relating to disputes^ 
such as are never found in any other llteraturet ^^ccepting the 
Ny^^a-iUtra. In the Caraka~sani^l 4 almost the whole of the chapter 
called the **Roga^bhi^sg^jiitya-mmSmt^^ (tij* 8) is devoted to this 
purpose. It is w^elJ to remember that different kinds of disputes 
and fallacies are mentioned In the Ny^a-^tr&, and it will be useful 
to refer to th^e when dealing with similar tdpics from either the 
Cw'oka^satnhitS or the Sidrutii-$wnkitQ. 

The four terms referred to in connection with disputes in the 
NyOya-siUrn are inrka, vSda, Jaipa and Tarka k said to 

be the same as QJia, and this is explained as a process of reasoning 
carried on in one^s mind before one can come to any right con^ 
elusion, ft is a name for the subjective weighing of different 
alternatives on the occasion of a doubt before a conclusive affirma¬ 
tion or denial {nirmyn) is made. Disputes arc said to be of three 
kinds^ jalpa and vitar^S, V^da means a discussion for the 
ascertainment of truthp a dUpute in which the main object 
is ikain^rthrow of the opponent rightly or wrongly* and vitan^ 
a dispute in which attempts are made to discover the faults of 
the opponent's thesis without any attempt to offer any alternative 
thesis. Vdda h thus essentially different in its purpose from 
and ritanddi for vada is an academical discussion irith pupib, 

* 1. Ii. 8. 
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teachers^ feUpw-students and persons socking truth sokly for the 
purpose of arriving at right conclusions, ^d not for fame or gain^* 
on the other hand, is that dispute which a man carries on 
while knowing himseLf to be in the wrong or unable to defend 
himself property from hb opponents except by tricker>^ and other 
unfair methods of arguments 

Corakap m 8|Says that a medical man should hold discussions 
{sambh^^} mth other medical men. Discussion increases ^eal for 
knowledge {samharfo)^ clarifies knovvledgc^ increases the power of 
speech and of achieving fame, removes doubts in the learning 
acquired before and strengthens convictions. In the course of these 
dbeussions many new things may be learnt* and often out of leal 
an opponent will disclose th e most cherished secret teachings of his 
teachers. These discussions aiu of two classes, friendly (sandhOyo 
sambhOjS) and hostile {v^hya mmbkafd). A friendly dbeu^ion b 
held among wise and learned persons who frankly and sincerely 
discuss questions and give their views without any fear pf being 
defeated or of the fallacies of their atguments being exposed. For 
in such discussions* even though there may be the fallacies de¬ 
scribed, no one Avoujd try to take advantage of the other, no one is 
jubilani over the other's defeat and no attempt is made to mis¬ 
interpret or misstate the other*s view's. 

Caraka then proceeds to give instructions as to how one should 
behave in an assembly where one has to meet with hostile dbputes. 
Before engaging oneself in a hostile discussion ^th an opponent 
a man ought carefully to consider whether hb opponent is inferior 
{para} to him and also the nature of the assembly {pari^ai) In which 
the discussion is undertaken. A part^at maybe learned (jMnmaii) 
or ignorant (miidh^h these agam may be friendly (mi/rri), 
neutral or hostile (pratinivi^t/^).. When an opponent is to 

be judged, he b to be judged from two points of vtew\ intellectual 
and moral. Thus, on the one hand, it has to be considered whether 
he b learned and wise, whether he remembers the texts and can 
reproduce them quickly and has powers of speech, and m the 
other hand, whether he b of an irritabk temperamenta 
fearful nature, etc. A man must carefully consider whether his 
opponent is superior to him in these quaJifications or not. 

*■ yOdam mrnaya-^fikaidrlMhhir rra infm Vfta* 

r^tiiftyna 

bfdr On^heia, ?^yaya^fmd^arf,*p. ^^4- 
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No dbputcs should be undertaken in a hosdle assembly; for 
even the best arguments ought be misinterpreted. In an ignomiiti 
friendly or neutral assembly it b possible to win a debate by pro¬ 
ceeding tactfully against an opponent who b looked down upon 
by famous or otherw^ great persons. In beginning couveRations 
with such persons attempts may be made to puzzle diem by 
reciting long sUtrm and to demoraJbe at stun them^ as it were^ 
by jokes, banter and gestures and by using satirical language, 

A\Ticn a man has to enter into a dispute with his equalp he 
should find out the special point in which his opponent is weak 
and attack him there and should tiy to comer him in such positions 
aa are generally unacceptable to people in general. Caraka then 
proceeds to e^^ptain a number of technical terms in connection 
with such disputes. Like the Nyaya, Caraka divides such hostile 
disputes (vSda) into two classes, jo/pa and vitandA. PraHJm is the 
enunciation of a thesis which is sought to be proved, e,g. **The 
purufa is eternal/^ StkSpan^ is the establishing of a thesis by 
syllogistic reasonings invoking propositions with hetu^ drstanta^ 
upanaya and mgamana. Thus the above th^is "The 

pwm^a is eternal/' is to be supported by a reason (Aefir), "because 
it is uncreated"; by an example {drsfiSnta)^ "The sky is uncreated 
and it is eternal ”; by a proposition showing the similarity bet^veen 
the subject of the example and the subject of the thesis {upanayd)^ 

" Just as the is uncreated, so the/>ifnii4 is dso uncreat^ "; 

and finally by establishing the thesis {nigsmandj^ "Therefore the 
purufa k eternal*.'' 

Pratisthapand is tlic attempt to establish a proposition contrary 
to the propasition or the thesis put forth by the opponent. Thua^ 
when the thesis of the sthdpand is Puru^a h eternal/* the pfati- 
tthdpand proposition would be **Purti^a is non-etema]," betausc 
"it is perceivable by the sensei," and "The jug which k per¬ 
ceptible to the senses is non-etemal/’and ^^Pumsd k like the jug," 
so *' Furu^ii is non-etemaL" 

Caraka defines hetu as " the cause of knowledge " (hetur rt^a 
up&fmkdk^dranam)^ and die cause of knowledge k the pramana^ of 
praiyak^a, €dtif^a and aupomya. T^c defuubon of heiu 

in the Nydya^sHtm refers only to the perceived keht in the 
case of inference, through a similarity or dksimilarity to which a 

^ It» cw IQ we thAS Ctnka adjnitted in a ayltogwn nU tiie fi^-c pm^idkidbiu 
thit ure iduutted in ibe NyOya-iUira^ ' ^ 
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relation is e$tabiished by inference^. Here Caraka points out that 
a heiu may be either perceived, inferred nr found by analog or 
from the scriptures, but, in whichever way it may be foundp when 
it Le^s to knowledge, it la called a heiu. Thus, when I say, *"The 
hill is fiery, because it (parvdiovahmmdn d/$iiwnivattvat}t 

the smoke is the fteiu^ and it is dincctiy perceived by the eye» But 
when I say,“He is ill, because he is of low digestiofip^the keiu is 
not directly perceived p but is only infened; for the fact of one^a 
being in low digestion cannot be directly perceived. Again, when 
It IS saidp “iWufff 13 eternalp because it is uncreated” (»f^^ 
^-krtakatvm)^ the uncreatedness {41-kTiakahki) is the heta, 
but it is neither perceived, nor inferred, but accepted from the 
testimony of scriptures* Again, in the proposition, *' His face 
IS most beautiful, because it has been compared with the moon” 
mtikhiim kanlatamem candrop/imatvSt)^ the fact of being com¬ 
pared with the moon is the h^tu and it is known by Thus 

Caraka s definition of Aj/ii docs not really come into conflict with 
that of Gautama: he only says that a hetu may be discovered 
by any of the pramanm^ and, by whichever pramana it may be 
d^overed, it may be called a hetu^ if it is invariably and uncon^ 
ditionally (a vinM-bh^) associated with the major term 

Caiaka then proceeds to describe utiara^ which is in purport 
the same as the/a/t of the Nydya^^tras- When an opponent wants 
to prove a thesis on the basis of a similarity of the subject of the 
thesis ^th the /le/u, attempis have to be made to upset the thesis 
by showing its dissimilarity to the Ar/ii. Thus one may say that 
the feeling of cold in a man must be due to his bring affected by 
snow, dc^vs, or chilly air, because effects arise from causes similar 
to ^emj in reply it may be said that effects are dissimilar from 
their causes, since a burning fever may often be an rffect of cold*, 

* udd/Mirat^^t^hinTnydt smy^-SJSdhanam 

1 r L t, J4, js- 

^ » Goni^dhai^ I ya{^-j^£r/jy£i-r 43 -m, nin S, 11a, 

Afitt/ yoity fath 4 pOsa H^it-prugrOhak^ 

f^tyakiddi-promOiiuSny fWT yattiDkla-ktlU-mlUaWffux 

* ,-j, ,, ^ , Cikrapaui tail CanUgi, til. S. iT. 

t^harmya-vaidho^yabhy'a^ pritfyatutitfi&jmp jOlift. Nyaya-$i.f^l 1.3. 1S. 

rntuipaiti-sftma, 

(i6> ((7) srihdpixtii^iama, (|8) oriJtfa- 

( 30 ) (ii) ampa[^hdhi-MMmM, t?^) mty^ 

^Orya^TaJfm. 

S^d^oTtttya-^ff^tisOtifrftfya^ialna ii ihst in vir'lucli, vrhacn 30 u^uifieut ii given no 
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The long list pf fatis given In the Ny^^a-^trs and explained 
in the cexmnentaries and in the Nyifya-^jnanJari is not referred to 

ihf buu qf tbf iuniliitty or dusbniliuity tq ■ cxTHin hiiu„ ic poinBcd aiit 
thftt Quite the appetite ootid iisiaiu mmj be dtiiivo from other poLou of KmiilKnty 
or dlUuniimiity with Other AfOit. Thutp whea it it uiid, '* il oobi^teou]^ 

becauM it is produced ua cfTaii^ Bod whatever ii produced by eo cOort im 
non-eiertul, u a iua>'^ it ttuy be anflvmed, is cterruilp, becauie it is 

partictt: e portfeu entity like the ii Fouiid to be ctmial; there ia no ipecul 
reaion why on Aooouai of its lunilarity to a jug sciund ihoidd he uoD^cniBlp 
and not eternal owing lo iia limiliLftTy to An cacape from the dilemma 

» pc^ible hf enquiring ai n> what may dcmsixtute an unoonditioiisi and 
invariable {aDyathK4ri) tknllariiy^ 

Utkmp6piAarfa-VQrpySti4it^Hi-^tkQfpa-iSdkya^ii7tta ts that in whieh similarity 
ia prmeij too Ear. Thua it ia iir^ that^ because aound ii non^temal like a Jufi 
it muit elm be viubJe like i juf p and^ if it ia not aOp It oannnt be nDii-cn:niBj 
like a jug. Maxnover, it may be uid that the ftasnn why sound is expected 
to be non-etcmal lUte m jug h that the formeir ia produced by an effort 
{prayatnOrttartyakay. But thi^ which are produced by efforts differ in many 
of their qualidesi thus b olnth ia sg-ft^ and a jug ia hardp though both nf them 
are produced by effort ^ to _tt may be argund that, th^gh la ia much a 

product of effort la a jug, it may not agree with tbn jug in being; non^Dernal. 
Moreoi'crt instead of arguing that sound ia Like a jug, it may as wdl be 
argued that a jug ii like found; w that the itatua uf the jug is ai uncertain at 
found Xiself ( 3 -adi yalhd^hafm mfAd yalM3 ^abda^ iaih^ 

gka^ iti iabdai cdm'tyal^d tJSdhya ifi i^hya rt« ly^ tmysthd ht «« 

tuiyo bkdva —iVjii^'o-inii^oTf, p. 614 ), In answer to these kinds of fiult-^indifig 
the proper argnincnt is that no simihu^ry should be extended beyond its linutt^ 
and an eumple shauld not be oonaidcred to have the same status aa 

a pmbandum (rddl^n]|; for an csuunpic ia that w'hidh is already agreed u|>on 
among the disputants and the conunon people {lau)dka-rpariJtfjiJtJb^ip yoimitm 
orrAc bucMki so 

/Vdp^-H^rdpA-rANfn U that In which it is urged that, if the Arfn and the 
ptobandura am^ togeiher^ they cannoE be dlatinguiahed £mm och other; if they 
are aeparate, hetu cannot lead uf to the r^dAyo. The answer to thii ia that a 
toir can pioduDi: an effect either by direct contart (c-g+ the rope and the atick 
in enntact with day produce a jug) or from a diatance (e.g^ the fyfna aacriEce 
eon dcatroy an enemy frwn ■ distance). ■ 

/Vofariga-rmnn Is that in which a rcaion. far the hflu it asked. Thua^ £f the 
chameter of Immediately following an eflbrt {proyvimdniizriyahttva} ia the came 
of non-etemalityp what con cstahlish the pFoy^inSKimtyakattfa of a jug^ etc.? 
The answer to this la thnt a lemn ia nccasmy only for that which ia not directly 
experienced ai being evident in itadh That a jug immedaiitely fotlows the efforts 
that produce it is dircedy e^rpericnced and docs not require any argument or 
r^ion to catahllili it^ as no light is required to lee a humtng lamp. 

la that in which fiOm the same Aefu two different concluaiO'fia 
are seen to Eesult, Thus it may be aaid that both the jug and dkdia have 
the ^tarmeter nf immediately followmg an effort {e.g, ai by digging new apace 
» 4 jiJ^dwcd in underground wella which before the effon of digging were solid 
eaith space— impa-kkanan^prayalnammimmfl l3^-&pofeniAA4l—and this 

chancier is therefore to be regarded as pri^atii4nl<Ervy{r.y); yet, as a jug ia 
non-eternal and ekdia eiemal, so though it uninediatdy followa an effort^ 
» eternal. The answer is ihat, if lunfa an opposite condusion ia drawn^ t separate 
firtu h» ID be ghroi, which ts not done in the present case. 

Ifsound is oon-etemalp it must possess the character of comijig tnio enttence 
immediately aficr an effort ihat pniducef It; but how can it potaesa that character 
before being produced or coming into exiateribe? If it cumot at th^t itage 
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by C^ka; nor does the technical name of jdti hnd any place In 
Caraka's description of it. If these elaborate descriptions of jUti 

dut char^neTp it be etenuip tma die cauK of itj non-etenullly ii 
tbacfit. Tbu objettkiti u oiUed umf Tbe reply la thatr unl» ibe Kund 
u in exliteticep let nemaiity or non-eiemaLtry cainiar be disckmed. If it ia 
Don-ext«ieQi, of it'hiii u the ctemility to be dfiimed by the oppooeat? 

A^iOp El lAij be argued that lo&da tuu pr^'^ai^loJtyo^aliKip ai^ dwrefote 
il may be eapecfed to be oon-excmiil^ it It perceived by die teiuet, and therefore 
ii may be expected to be eiema!lp like lo many ocher aenaible objecta. 'Hut doubt 
ji calkd A doubt femaini a doubt only to long » the ip«iBl 

featirrea iwhich remove a doubt ore not ditcovered- Though a man may ha'^'e 
many fiuaiitin in coirunon with a pott^ ihc doubt cannot remain when the 
ijMckl reaturea of a man (e-g. hit having a head and bandt and feet) are known ^ 

Prekitra^-tium it *hat in which an entity U equally related to Aerwri to that 
no one ooncluabn can piopcdy be drawn. TKuii muiid hat both proyaiwdntfl- 
rjyakcitt-^ and (pardesanesa). Though, aooording to the tint, it 

may be aaid to be non-etcmfll^ acoordma to the iccond it may be taid to be 
eEemal; to it ia ctema]. The antwer it that the tecond Aefu ctniiot be pressed 
at leading Co m concluiaon+ becaute die fint alto ii admitted to ealat. 

i'EAcEu-roMo ii the objection that there can be no argvument from i hefui for, 
if there !■ no s^hya (probandumji^ what ia it that the Afto produeca? and again, 
if there m no Aafu b^ore the Bow can the be produced? So, 

Bj hem Ii only t concomitHtt of no infciwce ia poatibie ftom it. 

The anawer ia that It It quite poatlhlc that from the previouaiy eaiatkig heiu 
the non-exiatliig jiffiJAya thould be produced^ Anh^^ti^foaui ii wherTt for 
caample, owing to the fairt that agund ta pattleu-, it appean CO be iunilax to 
ihsia and hence by Implication Co be etemaJ^ Thia ia againat the prcvioua 
theata that it ia nDn-etcmal owing to ita being proy^m^lsriyaks^ AvUe^a*ioMo 
k the objefdoP, that if on tcoount of having the ume characteriatic of pro- 
yatndat^rfyakatiDa, iabda and ghapt tre uid td be equally non stomal, then^ 
owing to all thingi having the vune quality of cxbtenoc they arc ili the 

HEne. The eiiaw^ to this k that equality in one respect does noc mean equality 
In all rcapMa . 

ta where a jug may be capocted to be mm-Eier^ owing 
to Its pri^fndmar7y<ikatva and etcmal owing to ita being partleai lUte dikdia. 
CfpotiifdAi-fpjfva b where it h urged that, when by a terrible atorm a tree 
il broken, there ia found which k not the reaiilt of any human effort (pra>'o#JTdnfd- 
rt>'oAan»r)^ and ^vt It ii non-etetnaj^ agaiti^ lightning u not the rciulT of human 
EfTort, adU it ia non-etemtl. The answer k that the concomitanee k tKtwccn 
pn^mmSnUxriyakditva and iwm-etemailty and not between non-ettmelity end 
prayainJhtidrtydkatvai m that all that it produced by humari i^rt k nofi- 
etexnaJp but not vice-vena. It should aJio be noted that by pri^'dfn&tiatiydhdiVQ 
etnphaaia ia laid oA the tiict that all ihinga that peu^caa tlm chaticter arc pro- 
dueed. j4niryo^icma is on objcvtiicni where it k ungedp for eitaniple, ihat^ 
if on accdunt of the ixEnUajity of loimd to a Jug, the former d non^temal^ 
then, tince in tome way or otl^ ail thingfli in the world must have aome aimj* 
laiity to a jug, aU thlnga mtut be dou-ctemal. The objeetioa rum 

u follDwa: Is non-etemallt>' tn sound non-etertLAl or ctermi? If the lait^ ilien 
in order that an etemsi quality may abide in It* aaund itaeLT muit -^^cternal- 
If the formeTp then on aocne oecaaiona at least aoiuHl muat be ctettial. 

The M^d-junnii objection au^esta that priiyxsindr^^rfyahatva leada to pro^ 
duction m. two wmyi^ e^her by bringing into exktence ihai whicb v'* 
non-ojiitentp or by remaving the veil fixim iomelhing which ws* In a veiled 
amdidonand it remaina undecided what sort of pnzyatn&tlar^akntva applicl 
to Iobdi$. 

The^bovc mterprclutiona ^ baaed on Jayama^ Ntydyn-mafiiiU^. 
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were kno^vn to C^reka, U is unlikely that he should have passed 
them over without referring to them. 

An example {drffmta) is that on whkh the common folk and 
the learned are of the same opinion^ since examples mvolve facts 
which are perceived by all and known to aU, the fire is hot, 
water h liquid^ the earth is firm. A siddhmia^ or conebsion^ is 
that to w-hich one could arrive after a searching enquirj^ and 
demonstration by proper reasons. This siddh^ta is of four kinds^ 
viz. (1) t^va-iantra^siddhMiiif or conclusions accepted by all, e.g, 
"'There are causes of disease$; there are diseases; curable ones 
can be cured (2) pTaii-tanira-nddhimtat or conclusipns which are 
not accepted by all, hut are limited to psiticubr hooks or persons! 
e+g. some say that there arc eight rosas^ othfirs asy that there are 
six; some say that there are fire Gcnses^ others, that there are six; 

(3) aJhtkarana-siddhJinia, or conclusions which being accepted 
or proved, other conduslons abo become proved or accepted; 
e,g» if it is proved that emancipated souls do not reap the fruits 
of karma f as they are without any desire, then the doctrine of the 
suffering of the fruits of kanna, emancipation, the existence of 
soul and existence after death will have to be considered as refuted; 

(4) abhyupagama-nddhonta^ or conclusicms which are accepted 
only for the sake of an argumetvt^ and which arcL neither examined 
critically nor considered as proved^, 

Sa&da is a coUecdon of letters w'hich may be of four kinds, vb. 
(1) dfffattka —of experienced purport (e.g^i “The da^as lose their 
equilibriuin through three causes”); {2) adrsi^rtka^ —of unper- 
ceivable purport (e*g^ “ There is after-life; there is emancipation "); 
(3) satya, or truths that which tallies with facta (e.g. "'There is 
Ay ur-veda; there are means for cu ring curable diseases"'); (4) /a, 
the opposite of truth, untruth^. SamSi^a^ or doubt, occurs with 
reference to things about which no certainty is attained. Thus 
those w^ho are unhealthy and inactive die soon, whereas tliose who 
are healthy and active live a long bfe^ So there is a doubt whether 
in this world death happens dmely or untimely^ Pr&yajanaf or the 
ottfct .g^action, is that for which anything is begun. Thus one 
may think that, if there is untimely death, I shall form healthy 
habits and leave off unhealthy habits, so that untimely death may 

* AJl ihae tiddhOntm oequr under the Huue CLJtm» tu tbr NySya^iUtra, 
I. 1. aS, 30, 31. 

* The first ewe oceur in the ^i^^u-4atr0p 

1^ I. Sp jfT dvwtiih45 drt^dd^fJtFt^tvSL ^ 
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not touch me*. Sa-^jyabhiciSra means variability^ e.g, may 

or may not be a medicine for this disease*/* JynMsa means & 
pcrimcnting; a mcdktue is to be advised after proper essperiments 
(J]^asd). meam decision (niicaya)^ e>g. **Tliis Is a 

disease dtie to predominance of vdyu; this k the medicine for thk 
disease." Ariha-prdpti is the same as the well-knovro artMpatii, or 
implkation^ when on making a statement, same other thing which 
was not said becomes also stated *! it is a cm* of implicaticn, e.g* 
the statement^ "This disease cannot be cured by allowing the 
patient to take his normal food and drink," Implies that it can be 
cured by fasting, or. If it is said, "He should not eat during the 
day p" this means that" He should eat during the night*/' SamhhatfO 
k the source from which anything spiingSp c*g. the six Jkdtus may 
be considered as the samhhiwa of the foetus; wrong diet, of disease; 
and right course of treatment, of healthy 

Ani^<s^ya means a faulty answer which omits such details as 
should have been given in the answer^, e.g. "Thk disease can be 
cured by purificatoiy' action"; such an answer is faulty, as it does 
not state whether the purification should be made by vomiting 
or purging* Afumuyajyn k what k different from anuyo^^a, 
Anuyoga is a question put by a learned man in a discussion as an 
enquiry about the reason for a thesis put fonvard by a learned 
colleagues e^g. a learned man says," Pum^a is eternal," and another 
learned man asks," %\Tiat is the reason? " Such a questldu k colled 
muyoga, A counter-question, such as "What k the reason for 
your asking such a question?" is called 

Vdl^a-do^a, or faulty smtementp k of ^e kinds, viz. nyitna^ 
adhika^ marthaha, ttpdrthahx and viruddha. NyUna^ or the fault 
of omission, is that in which any of the five propositions necessary 
for a syllogism k omitted. It may also be applied to those cases in 
which, when a statement has to be supported by a number of 

^ wmnM pleasure and pfin, k refermE iq in tbe Ny^n- 

iflfru, 1, 1, 1, ihdugh {t h nemherc criticitly examined. It k cxplukicd by 
VtCftyflyaiUl U that which gOfldi nien to ectloa (yflW pntyuktaft prnnnrUtUh 
t^itdyDiakan cxpkuu h is the jtnlizMtian of plemm arvd the fear of nairt 
pTdptt-duhkha.~hSnti^ ' 

■ astmkannka^ 1. 2. s- E-if- (round ii etenud"* 

Iwcaiiae it u untouchable; but untmickibiliw doei not lead to erertulity^ lince 
the toytbabfe iionu are etemot, wbereo* untoucluible thouahtt die shon- 
hved. 

* Caknpl^ uyi ilui CknkM data not think that arth&^^pr&pti k a Kpiratc 
ooeordinu to him it k ■ of infcrciKsc, and hcDce k not iccludod 
in the ^*1 of ^ 
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reasons, only one is offered and others are omitted, materially 
affecting the strength of the support of the original statement. Thus 
several reasons are given in support of the etemali^ of pum^a, 
viz, beginninglcssness, not being the product of any effort, un¬ 
changeableness, etc. Prijposing to give all these reasons, and giving 
only one, is an instance of nySna. Adhika is where, ^ hen Syur- 
veda is being discussed, the opponent makes irrelevant references 
to teamed works on politics or the art of govenunent. It may also 
mean cases wfacjne words or statements are needlessly repeated. 
Such a repetition is of two kinds, verbal repetition and sense 
repetition. Verbal repetition is the repetidoo of the same word, 
while the other is the repetition of the sense only, though different 
words may be used. Anertkaka and apUrtliaka tnean the use of 
meaningless and unconnected words or expressions. Viruddha, or 
contraiy statement, means the making of a statement contrary 
to the example (^drffSnta-vttuddha'j or die accepted conclusion 
(rrVjtf/iJ/t/ft), c.g. cold water is hot, for so is fever; or when a 
medical man (eonfyo) saj's that medicine does not cure diseases. 

Saiftaya^viruddha is die making of any statemen t against the 
accepted conclusions of any particular ^Sstra, Thus, for example, 
if a IVIimlmsaka says that animals should not be sacrificed, it will 
be against his accepted doctrine that animals should be sacrificed. 
Or, if in any aystem of philosophy treating of emancipation {mokfa- 
iSftra) it be said that injury to living beings is good, then this is 
against the accepted tenet of that s^trs, t^dt^tt-praioiniS is that 
kind of statement in which the faults mentioned above in v^a- 
dofa do not occur. 

Chain means a rejoinder in which the statement of the opponent 
is wilfully misinterpreted. It is of two kinds, and Jdm&ijw- 

chala. The word tiava means “nine” as well as “new,” and if, 
'when one saj-s about one’s opponent, “This physician is nueo- 
fflB/ra” (has newly learnt his texts), and the opponent replies, 
"I have not nine te.xt-books, I have one text," the other person 
objects, “I do not say you have nine texts, I say that you are 
ff ti g ■ •ft h v^^.tanlTa ” (have newly learnt the texts), natShhyatta~ 
lantra might also mean “ read nine times and then the opponent 
might well say, “ I have several times read the texts, and not nine 
times, as you say.” This is an example of tfSk-ehala, 

Again, when a physician says “Medicine cures diseases,^' the 
opponent may take the most general chtbacterisdes of the terms 
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and flay that the abpvc slaiement comiia tt> this* that an cxi&tent 
entity cure$ another existent entity; and, if this is bo» then:^ since 
bronchitis exists (son MsfjA} and consumption exists {st^n k^aya^}t 
bronchitis I bein^ an existent entity ^ mtisi cuxe another cxbtcnt 
entity^ consumption. Thb h called somanya-^chah^^ 

Fallacies (a-httu) are of three kinds, pridutr&na^s^mii^satnsaya- 
mm& and varnya~sama\ Pra/iarana-s^nnn is where that which 

t ic ireitct<l in Ihc cisctly tra samd liM U here. 

Thui t]i£ dclimtjan ef rhula tliFre {^^y^fya-I^lira^ I. 2 . I o) ii 'rtha- 

vOmSptipap^iiy^ dsalnm (lo atiutk oneV «p«ch hy s wilful mUinterprEKiikin 
of it U Tblj 14 divided into ihree cIaiw^ wd 

upiicdra^^cha/jfi af tHw [■ c^aEtly tbc umc Mm in 

nnd » alto the M Bmhmtn u wcU-raid in acripturi^t 

a (oun:^4t Bmhwn) a alto ^elUrciid, fsecauac he alto ii a DrflJmiaii in 

aociic venx}. Upa^^a-eka^a^ which, howevEr^ rcHinbliea ia ftoC men¬ 
tioned in Its ilc^itiDn in the l^y4ya-iQtra,l^3.. dhoma^ 

viJtaIpa~tanitit 'riha-tJjd-tihaiv-pmii$fdha upm^m-cMaet (to itfinke one's itale* 
tEbcnt impouible bf taking it in one aente^ »y the pdmiiry, when the lecoiwlMy 
one waa intended). Thiu, if it ia aiid^ '^Thii porter ia an Au/' it tni^ beobjeeitd 
that the porter, being a man, caHnot at the taJtte lime be mti au. Gailiama, 
howetiet, Ecniiitivel^ rattea the objection that aboidd be regarded tu three 

bi number and not two, laklnK ttpac^ra-‘S-^iijA within This 

tneaiu a oitiEdam. in Tiicrw of Caraka'a di\iLik»h of ihula Into TWO uLusca^ For 
Gautama argnea thai^ it mi acemint of tome ilmilaHty upacOra^chaia ihould be 
induilcd within tSm^iya^ichalu, and chaloi ihould be tounted aa betn^ of two 
kinds instead of chrec. then tm the eerj lame roaion of aimfUrity r^di maf 
at well be regardod aa bemg of one kind initeikd of Two. So, in view of the &pmBz 
dilftrcncn that elht between the ckmliH, they ahould bo regarded ai bek^ of 
three ]dfid«. 

* jVydyfl-iflfrfii, I. a, 4, deacHbei the taJUdjc* {k^tD^f^kdia) aa of five kinda^ 
u-eydMficilf'o, vtruddha, pmAfiroan-ntmd, and 

&i-oryii^^dra hmtit ii that which h« fio inwUble cnaimmiEuiOo with the 
probandum, e.g. aound \t elemal becauto it ia untmicbjible, and that which la 
touchable h non-ctemal^ like a jug. Bur unrouchahiliry haa no invaria.hlc 
concomitance with ctenulltj: for an atom ia touchable and at the uudje time 
etcrnaliand ihoughia (^iir£[^~) are uniouchablc and at the aaiTH! time non^friTiaU 
Vtruddkit hftm a where the rea»ii {fuiu} demolialiet the very theory 
On which iti tocurUy dependa, e^f. thia changeable world (WAdm) diaappeaco 
(oyokilWf itpmii)/, becauaE it ia non-^ctciruil (m>yditvi'^pFdr^AM4l); but* though it 
dbappeara (apfta 'pi)^ yet it txhtm (lUlt), becauie It ia not deatructible 
praiiyadhdi). Sow a thing which ia non-cierful canjiol but be dealructtble^ 
De«iructibility and etcenalicy cannot abide together. 

Pn^htra^-iamst £4 where IWD oppoiife Vhu exiat in a thing, W thai 
fiothinH can be affirmed try either of thertu Th^ it may 1w argued with « much 
fora thatKUnd it eCiemah becauie it haa tn IE the Qualitict of eternal ihingi, 
aa That ** tound ia non-Etcmal, beonue ii haa in it the ftoalitica of non-etcmal 
tbtngii'*; to no condtuton can be drawn fiom either of ih«e ^ 

ia where the h^ta itaclf ramatiu to be proved. TTiua in the 
vipjlfnent^^thadow iaa iulMtanc^ beamie Ct fiwvtl^“ ihc mutability of ihadowa 
ia a doubtful point and ia Inetf In n«d of proof. Doea a fhadow more like 
a man. Of la It that hecauie the ocv^init milty rno™ that at diffemnr placca the 
hghi ia veiled and thia giVet rite to the iormatnin of ahadowa at diffetent placet? 

KaiAtUit u where the ArCM# in the caac of thfi accepted example end the 
OK t^ be proved vary, becdiiae tn the tatter caac the heto » nm properly a 
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is giv£n £ 1 $ the kctu remdim to be proved. ThuSi when it b aajd 
that,smce the self h dhferent from the ho6y, ills eternal, and 
because the body b unoomeiom it is nun-eLemalp it may be urged 
(as by ihe Clrvy^a Bchool of philosophers} tluil both the points^ 
vb. that the self b dUFerent from the body md that |he body b 
not endowed with cotis€icwiie$s^ which are offered as the hetu^ 
are themselves to be proved i for according to the C^^akas the 
body is endowed w'lth consciousness and b non-etemal. A re¬ 
ference to the footnote below shows that thb prakaruna^s&mo b 
different from the pr&kara^a-soma of the Nyaya-iUira. SitmayO’^ 
soma is that in which that w*hicb is the cause of doubt is offered 
as the hftu for a particular conclusion, e.g. 'rhis person quot^ a 
passage from Ayur-veda—is he or is he not a physician? Even a 
mm who b not a physician might have heard a passage somewhere 
and quoted it. Now^ therefore, quoting a passage from Ayur-veda 
l^vcs m in doubt as to the man^s being a physician or not* If 
this itself is olTered as the heta for a partioilar conctusiou and tf 
it is said, He is a phj’siclan because he has quoted a passage from 
Ayur-veda,^^ it becomes a case of Gautama speaks 

of samiaya^tama mi an instance of j^tii bui the former is a case 
where a doubt is not removed because of the fact that the thing 
about which anything b affirmed possesses two opposite qualkie^p 
so that no affirmatioti can be made on the strength of any of these 
characterbtics. Here ^ however^ !airtiaya*sima b used in the sense 
that what U itself doubtful is adduced as the reason for a 
particular conclusion. 

[^arnyn-sama h where an affirmation b made about a thing 
on the strength of onather affirmation which itself remains to 
be proved and is hence in the same condition as the previous 
affirmation, e.g. *’Buddhi b non-etenud^ like soundr as li b 
touchable Jike the Latter.^' But the non-etemaiity of sound stands 
as much in need of proof as that of buddhi^ and the formei: affirma^ 
tion cannot be made on the basis of the latter. This fallacy is 

Arte <uui in two luoMuivi! HMmmu tnd «fe therefore 

not wneoEiwUrit; but m thti former they m eMvoomiunt md limullmoyi, 
e,g, luiiiid XB etciivJ, becauM it it Quoifeitni. CoEaur^ oWtOb Id i pArticuUr 
txmttctp like iight, beiflB mmireited by the cotKact of a trick uid a drmn, jmi 
u colour 11 miitur«tted by (he conisct of li||hi liiih a ihing. &ut ihe t^iVarity 
fail*;; for, while cotoiiT it nwmifciitd timuiiMiMUily with ihc eantiet of light ■nif 
ibe thtngt^ iouad k hnrd: el 1 moment different from that it whiei^ectoil 
Contact of the itkk md the drum tekei place. I 
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suniLir to the/a/i caJled sUdhya-sama and the fallacy saditya-tama 
of Gautama already described in the footnotes to page 3S6. 

Anta-kala is that in which that which should be said first 13 
said later. c.g. the thesis, or pratijm, should be stated first and the 
conclusion, or n^amana, lasti if instead the nigamatta is stated first 
and the prattjna after, then we have the fault of kmtUa. 

up^atnbha (criticbm) is the finding feult with the Aelwj, also 
called a-hetu^ as described above, or hetv~^hasoi. Parihma (reply) 
mians the reply given to the objccdons pointed out by an opponent; 
e.g.theself is eternal, since so long as it remains in the bodyitshows 
signs of life, and, when it is away, though the body still remains 
the same, yet there is no sign of life; therefore the self » different 
from the body and is eternal. Pratijn^-haai (tg give up one's 
thesis) is where,being cornered by the opponent, one is forced to 
give up one’s original thesis. Thus one may start nidi the thesis 
that^vruro is ctemal, but, being cornered, one may give it up and 
say that purufa is not eternal. Abl^'ant/^na (to bring a counter¬ 
charge) is that in which a disputant, instead of refuting the charge 
brought against him by his opponent, charges his opponent with 
the Same defects^, Hein^antara (dodging with a WTong reason) is 
where, when the cause cjf some root fact {prakrti) is asked, the 
reply rcfeia to the cause of the modifications or manifestations 
of that root fact*. ArthSntara (wrong answer) is where, 
when the definition of one thing (e.g. fever) is asked, a definition 
of another thing (e.g. diabet^) is given*. Nigraha^stkana is where, 
in a learned assembly, a statement, though thrice repeated, is not 
understood by the opponent. Caraka counts among the wigraka- 
ithanas many of the cases which have already been enumerated 
and described. Thus he counts pratijnadiStti^abhyaaidAiifkalatita, 
a-Ae/u, nyana, athikta, vymha^ apatthahi, punar-ukia^ viruddha, 
hetv-aatara, arthantara*. 

V* 2 . 5, wc bcw Cif a /r^/TMUirora, bui that icemi lo he 
olTleiXTIiE iTi^ thll. The of hiW-unUxrat u tt ftnnds there, fimy b* 

" ^ foUowt- Am ■dherEmt of SHipJthytt uy« that alJ thu world of thin^ 

^ aenv^ ffOm oae root bramso iJl ih*M M liimitoci uid whntOTET il 

m aefivi^ from aoc root cauBo^ Thb nmy fee refiited fey pcfjnS^fbijt mil 
^ imany limiEed thioi^ wfeich Bra derived from nwre tlUn une root 
o tflia ibE Sii^^ldiym dd^remt re[)liu tlut rally tfeote which ue awsHnis-ri with 
iltfiorvice ijre TO feo r^^Mdcd m proceeding fmm one 
I \ Mt Addition which vi'M not cnotBimcd in the nrigitid ihesii- 

I i?*" mentwned in the NyOya-iUtr^f v.a. % 

mei^ncd in the ■rctfec followiiag: 

ptai^^ntara^ ^ranyAf-cT>od!^, praUjH^-iamty^^ 
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After this Camka further describes the fen catcgorieSi a kno\3i^- 
ledge of which he thinks U very necessaiy for a mastery of the 
subject-matter of Ayur-veda. These are kara^a (the agent or the 
mover), karan^ (the insmimimt necessary' for an agent to bring 
about an e(Fort)s kSfya-yoni (the material cause by the modification 
of which effects are produced) ^ karya (that for the production of 
which the mover make$ hia effort)* kmya-pfiola (that for which a 
particular effect U intended by the agent)^ onubanJha (the good 
or bad result which attaches itself to the doer after the produc¬ 
tion of the effect), dtio (place), kola (the seasons, days, etc-}, 
prazjtti (the effort and the action needed for the production 
of the effect) and upaya (the passivity and special aptitude 
of the agent, the instrument and the materiat cause which can 
make the effect pcxssible). The phy-sician is the cause {kStiina), 
the medicines the instruments (jtamita); the want of equilibrium 
of the d/taius the k^rya-y&ni i the restoration of tiie equilibrium 
of the d/t^his the kSrya; the happy state of body and mind 
the kdryu-phalai length of life, ottubattdka; the place and the 
diseased peisoriT deia; the year and the condition of the diseased 
person, An/n; the efforts of the physician, praortii; the quaJifi- 
cariorifl of the physician, the quahdes of the medicine* etc., 
updya. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that the Uttara-tmira 
of SuJruta also mentions thirty* tivo technical terms helpful to 
physicians in refuting the statements of hostile critics and in estab¬ 
lishing their own points, which are called tantra-yukti^. These are 
said to be odhikararia, yaga^ fmdartha^ tfddda, nirdeia^ 

tipadeh^ apad^ia^ pradeia^ atidch^ apavarjo^ ijofya-ie^a^ arthSpafli^ 
viparyaya, ckSnto^ anfk3nta^ pi^rva^p^a^ mrmjya, oitJi- 

vidkona, ofiogatiwckfana^ uitkrSiitmfk^ana, vya- 

khyana , sva-saf^M , nirvocana , nidarima , myoga, samttccayQ , vikatpa 
and nAya, But these technical terms are maxims for the inieqire- 
tadon of textual topics, like the maxims of Mrm^s3, and are not 
points of dispute or logical categories. It is said that these maxims 
aftrizbo thp sun to a group of lotuses, or like a lamp to a house, 

arthanlara, mrarthaka^, avijn^Orlha^ ^ipdnhaka^ ^pr4pM-kd!ay odkiJtaf 

putmr^fikfay apratitfi^ vikifpa, 

p^kf^a, Muijrpf h«Twev‘*r^ 

UK not mentbn^ by CnFtks. 

* aiad-v^-pruyulstdnihp v^tkyAndj^i lua^Mya-tiiidhi^ spi ca 

kriyau imifa-yuktiiu]^. Uum^ldntra^ ^5-5- 
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^ the ttlumuLition or the expression of the subject of discourse'. 
This remark vei^' tnuch resembles the remark of V'ita^yana that 
(logic) is liltc a light to all sciences {pmtHpak tarva-vi- 
dy^am). But the difference between and mviksih is 

this, that, while the former refers to the laws of thought, the latter 
re CT3 to technical modes of expression in medical science in 
general and in the SuimUi-saitthitd in particular. They therefore 
refer to the ways of deducing the inner meaning or intention of 
the medical texts from their abbreviated forma of expression Thus 
when one reads in the text, “about rmaordofar and nothing else 
IS said, one understands that this style of expression signifies that 
It» an ^ittharane (topic of discourse) and that something Is going 
to be related a^ut rasa or divn.though it is not explicitly so stated, 
X ow the maxim {tantra-yukh") of yoga means that the verb at a 
tUatant part of the sentence may be joined with its relevant case 
in ano er part of the sentence*. The maxim of padartha means 
that, whai a word having nvo or more senses is used, then that 
meaning alone has to be accepted which suits the previous and 
e ater contexts. Thus, when it is said in a medical text that wt 
shall now describe the origin of the Veda, then only Ayor*vcda is 
to be meant and not Kg, Yajus or Atharva, The maxim of hetc ariAa 
iJJustrates the conditioii of invisible things by visible and known 
eirai^lcs. Thus it is said that, just as a muddy ball becomes dis¬ 
solved and sticky thmugh water, so do milk and other drugs dissolve 
a oil by their applicadon. The maxim of tiddeia is the method of 
nelly touching a subject without going into details. Thus, when 
one says “disease*' (ialya), it means both internal and external 
without any kind of spedficarion. The maxim of mrdeia 
the method of describing a thing in detail. The maxim of upadaa 
IS the method of giving a general mstmcilon. Thus it is said that 
™e should not sit up at night nor sleep during the dav. This is, 
howeiiXf, only a general instruction which has its exceptions. The 


prat/lpo evAmnu ytHkd 
pro^tfdftymy'a prakOlarfhat tatAa tBntTmy<3 

ddAa^ bamtorSip m Midya mtyarrt gala^a^da-^g. 

ciljoBned that n particular mHtjcd be 

"t" (dddjuim). and thi* boiird 

word iWi^ u t r ^ 'j ^ff”*' i* fi™* “<1 
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maxim of apadeia la the method of showmg the reasons of things, 
Tims it is sAid that phlegm (ikpnmi) increases through the taking 
of sweet things {tnadhvrem iiemS The maicim of 

pradeJa is the analogy by which a present difficulty is aoived 
in the way in which a past difficulty was solved (prakrtasya 
atikrdntcna sddhartam pradeiaJ^). Thus it may be said thai^ since 
tJiis has cured De^'adatta in this way in the past^ it would also cure 
Yajfiadatta in a similar way now- The maxim of aiidesa is that of 
anticipating a future event from a present indication or prognosti¬ 
cation. Thtts from the fact of the increase of uprising wind in a 
man's system it may be predicted that he will have a spcdJic 
bowel-disease The maxim of ftpavarja consists in 

allowing exceptions to geneml directions (e.g. cases of poisoning 
should not be fomented p except in the case of poisoning through 
the bites of insects). The maxim of ^okya-s^^a consists in supplying 
an idea suggested by the context, but not espr^ly mentioned. 
Thus when it is said **of the heradt hands, feet, sides, back, beQy, 
heart/* it is the whole man that is to be understood though it is 
not expressly staled in the contexts That w hlch b undemtood^ by 
implication«though not directly mentioned p is called the maxim of 
arihapatti. Thus, when a man sap shall cat riccp” it is under¬ 
stood that he is not thirsty', but hungry. The maxim of viparyaya 
is that by virtue of ’which from a positive or a negative assertion its 
contrary is asserted also, e^g. when tt is said that those who are lean, 
weak and of fearful temperament are difficult to be cured. The 
maxim of prasa^ga is that by virtue of which allusion is made to 
things repeatedly described in another chapter. The maxim of 
ekiSnia allovi's of affirming a specitic action of things unexception- 
ably (c*g. madam fruit Induces vomiting, i.e. under all dreum- 
stances). The maxim of aFiekanta is that by virtue of which one 
understands that different opinions prevail on a particular subject. 
Thus some teachers think that aubatances are the moat important, 
while othem think that rma ia soj others^ again, think that the 
inner essence is the most important, while still others think 

r'hentical action through digestion (vipdka) is so. The maxims 
of pUrva-pakfa and tittara-paha allow of discussing a matter tn the 
form of question and answer. The maxim of anumafa h that by 
virtue of which it is to be understood diat, when the opinion of 
other authorities Is referred to and not contradicted, it b signified 
that it is approved. The maxim of idd/idm h that by virtue of 
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which one understands that, when certain descrtptions follow 
cer^in enumcratiuna, the former are to be taken in the order in 
which the latter are related»The fna:Etm of an^ai^ek^ana allow'3 
of leaving certain things for future description and elaboradon» 
and otikr^nr^kfana permits alluding to tltinga described before 
(e.g* it is said in the $hk 4 f-sthona that this matter will be de¬ 
scribed in the Ctkiisa chapter, and about another matter it may 
^ said in the CikitsS chapter that it has been described in the 
Shkn-^tk^n), The nia.tim of sa^aya allows a way of statement 
which may create doubt and confusioii tn the mind of the reader. 
The method^ of elaborate description is called tyokhyonai. The 
method of using words in a sense different from what they have in 
other literatures is called sva-sa^jnd^ i^e* technical use (c,g* mithunn 
in A>ur-vcda means honey and clarified butter), A defuiltjon b 
called nirrocana. The maxim of nidm^iana allows of describing 
anythmg after the analogy of other things. Thus it may be said 
that^ juat as fire in a room grows bigger and bigger widi wind, 
so do^ a boil grow with vdla, pirto and haphtt. Niyoga means a 
direction (c,g, only wliat is good to the system is to be taken 
Samuccayo means the taking of two or more things together as 
aving equal valiie* Vikalpa La the method of giving alternative 
or optional directions. Chya U the maxim by which things which 
are apprent from the contejct can be underatood. 

It is easy to pe that of these thirty'two maxims some are W0)f9 
o interpreting ideas, others are waj's of interpreting the arrange* 
went and manner of textual words and thdr connections, while 
ere are otheis which are hut descriptions of specific peculiarities 
o sty e. The redactor (N^giijuna) says that he has collected all 
these maxims as general principles of textual understanding, and 
e ^Is them fabda-nySySrtha, i.e. the meaning of the majdms of 
verbal interpretation. 


Did Logic Originate in the Discussions 
of Ayur*vcda Physicians? 

Dr MahimahopadhySya SatUh Chandra Vid^'abhusan in his 
History o/Iotiian supposes without adducing any reason, that 
gives a summary of the principal doctrines of 
^ink|ikt, possibly as propounded by Medhitithi Gautama. He 
further says that the doctnnes of Anviksiki evidmtly did not con- 
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sdtute a part of the origiml *\yiir-veda of Punarvasu Stteyai and 
that these doctrines seem to have been mcorpomted into the 
Carokit-saftshiid by the redactor Camka^ in whose time they were 
widely" known and studied» Dr Vldj^abhusan's theory is that both 
Caraka and Ak|apida borrowed the Nyaya doctrines from Medha- 
tithi Gautama, butp while Caraka accepted them in their crude 
forms^ Ak^pida pruned them thoroughly before they were assimi¬ 
lated in the iWy^a-jUtro^ . 

But Dr Vidyabhusan^s Medhatithi Gautama is more or less a 
mythical person, and there is no proof that he ever wrote anything,, 
or that Caraka borrowed anything from a Mcdhatithi Gautama, 
or that the Ny4ya doctrines found in the Garaha'^mf^uta w^ere not 
contained in the original treatise of Agnive^a^ now lost. Dr Vidya- 
bhusan refers to the evidence of a number of works, such as the 
KmumaMjalif Nm^aJhit-carita and Ny§ya~tfitra~vrin\ which refer 
to Gautama as being the founder of Anvik|LkI- But none of these 
authorities are earlier than the tenth centurj'* He refers also to the 
authority of the Padm^-piirana^ Shind^^purGna and Gmdharva^ 
fantra, none of which can be regarded as a work of any considerable 
antiquity, Vatsyayana himself refers to Ak^pada as the person to 
whom Nyaya (the science of Logic) m'caled itself*^ Uddyoiakara 
also refers to Ak^p^da as the utterer of the NySya-i^stra, and so 
also does VScsispari*, There is therefore absolutely no reason why 
the original authorship of Nyiyashould be attributed to a Gautama, 
as ag^nst Ak^pida, on evidence which cannot be traced to any 
period earlier than the tenth century and which is collected from 
Purdu^ sources directly contradicted by the earliest Njriya au¬ 
thorities. The Nyaya-iEstra^ therefore, cannot be traced on the 
etodence of the earliest Nyaya authorities to any earlier Gautama; 
for, had this been so, it would certainly have been mentioned 

^ Halo^ a/ Ijtdimi L^c, pp. 23 dnd 26^ by MahannabopadbySty* ^t»h 
Chandrm Mdyabhusan. Cftl^iuua Oflivemty, 1521. 

* Fa *kfapddam f/fJTT pmtyakk^ v^roFft 

taiya VtStrydymm idjUft hhafy&-iJ>lam msirUtyiH, 

a. a4. A4J‘+ + 00 . 

W'i‘iilyabH*3Mn'i trafifttatian of it if '^The N>my* philoHpby nwnifcated itself 
^in f regular form} before AlffipaJa" if ineMcti 

■ AkfitpUdaft prav^r^ 

iamSya ithtrajjt Jagmlo 

NyOya-t^ftika nf Uddyatakiirs Soo)+ Opening lincsH 
BFka i^hBgavaid Ah^pOdaui iOsir^ pra^i4, Nydya^vOritika^ai- 

paiy£t-ftkd of Vtoipati. Dt VklyabbuM^a traiul^lion of ibe Ny^^t$ika 
woid iOtira 21 "NytyaiUtn in a fyilcmatic waf '* ii aifiin LneiitBCt. 
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by cithtr Vatsyayaiia, Uddyotakara or Vicaspati. Jayanta also 
attributes the elaborate Nyaya work to Ak^pida and does not 
seem to knoiv that diia elaborate treatise,, the Ny^a^sUtra^ was 
based on the teachings of an earlier authority^ If any such 
anUiorities were known^ iliey would certainly have been men* 
tioned for the dignity and the prestige of the ^dsifa. Gautama is 
an old name^ and w^e find it attached to one of the Rsis of the 
Rg^reda fi* 62.7ft. 85 j iv* 4); he is mentioned in the Saiapaiha- 
br^hmma (1.4.1*10; 111.3.4,19, etc,); in the Taittirtya-prdtisSkhya 
{i- s),in the AivaltyaHn-irmim-fBtra (1* 3^ 11* 6, etc,) and in other 
suniUr older works; but nowhere is he spoken of as being the 
author of the Nydya-id^tra, Gautama is also mentioned in the 
Maftd~h/iarata several times ^ but nowhere is he referred to as the 
author of the Nyaya-sSstra. The passage of the Alahd-bk&r&ta on 
which Dr^dyabhusan bases his theory' of a Medhaddii Gautama 
does not aay that MedhStithi wras the author of Anvlkstki or Nytysj 
imr does it say that Medhltithi and Gautama were identic^] 
persons*. The name Gautomn is a patronymic, and the passage of 
the Maha-bhMrata referred to by Dr Vidyabhusan clearly means 
that the highly wise MedMdthi of the Gautama race was engaged 
in asceiicismp This is corroborated by the fact that the passage of 
Bh^ referred to by Dr Vidyabhusan mentions Mcdhatithi as a 
teacher of and does not call him Gautama^ nor does 

it say that Medhatithi was the originator of Nyiya®. Dr Vidya- 
bhusan^s thcoryj therefore, of Medhltithi Gautama being the 
originator of the Ny^*a-imfra falls down like a house of cards. His 
identification of Medhatitht Gautama^s birthpioce as Mithilii, his 
ascertainment of his daie^ his identification of Persian references 
to Medhatithi Gautama and his so-styled references to Medhatithi 
Gautama in the Attgutfaru-riikaya and the Brahma-jafasutm are 
no less ficdtioiis^. The Gautama tradition of Nyaya need not be 
followed; hut it may incidentally be mimtioned that an Atreya 
Gautama, who is described as being Saipthya (probably in the 
sense of wise, philosopherp or learned), is counted In the Ufit of the 

^ Ah^t^dd^t-pfantlQ hi ^tata ^ 

^ Opening lines of the Nydya^maitjaff of JiiyantiibliitW 88*>* 

MedhdtiiMf mahA^pr^^ Gduiamat iopan tthiiab 
vimfiyif ima kAler^ patny^ ts^fttihyA^yaHh’wtmm. 

MnitA-bharnM, ^5*45, Vjmft«vu 4 edirioa- 

Owning Ictimt from Mediultiihi}p 

Ao V, B. ^9+ Mh M- Gaoipati Sautn't editkm^ 

Hilary af Fiuho/f Zjqpi'c, hy Dr Ch4iidr» VuJy^bliOHJip pp- 17-a* ■ 
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sages who assembled together to discover the causes and remedies 
of diseases; side by ude with this Atreya, another Atreya is also 
mentroned as hhiksu Atreya^. A number of sages are mentioned 
in the Carake^sam/iila as persons who discussed the problem of 
the rise of diseases and how they could be removed. Among these 
Bharadvaja volunteered to proceed to Indra to learn from him 
the science of healing. India instructed him in the subject, being 
learned in the three subjects of the (Ae/u) causes (of diseases), 
knowledge of the (linga) signs (of diseases) and the knowledge of 
medicines. Bharadvija, having leamt this elaborate science In 
three divisions, repeated it to the sages in exactly the same manner 
in which he learnt it. After this it is said that Punarvasu taught 
Ayur-vedato his sis disciples, Agnive^a, Bhela and others. Cakrfl- 
pani, the Himmentator, says that Punarvasu was the dUciple of 
BharadvSja, and quotes as his authority a statement of HSrfta. 
But on this point Caraka himself is silent. 

But one thing emerges from this half-mythical account of the 
origin of Ayur-veda, viz. that the Ayur-veda was occupied from 
the begUming with the invesdgadon of the nature of causes (Aelu) 
and reasons for legitiniate inferences in connection w'itb 

the enquiry into the causes of diseases and the apprehension of 
signs or indicadona of the same. In the .Vrdfliifl-jtAoiro of Caraka 
eight synonyms for reason (ketu) are given, vijj. fietu, ttitniUa, 
ayatafia, kartf, k&rana, pralyaya, somutihSfta and nidSna. It is 
curious enough that the words praiydya and dyataita are used, 
which are presumably Biiddhisdc. The word pratyaya, in the 
sense of cause, is hardly found in Indian philosophy, except in 
Buddhism. The use of so many terms to denote cause evidently 
suggests that before Caraka’s redacdon there must have been an 
extensive literature which had used these words to denote cause. 
As a matter of fact, the word pratyaya is hardly ever used in 
the Caroka-semhitS to signify cause, though it is counted here as 
one of the synonyms of Aelii, or cause. The natural implication of 
this is that the word praiyi^a was used for ftetu in some earlier 
feerature-^from which Caraka collected it; ao with other words, 
such as mmu(/Afina, ayatana, which are counted in the list as 
synonyms for /mtu, but are not actually used in the body of the 
t^t. TTiis may lead us to think that the discussion of lutu under 

* Atrty^f Gautainafi In thb psjpav Aueyn uwy, boutvw, be 

lakim u « man lepaimte from the wile Geutanu. , 
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various uafnes is m old subj^t tti Aj^jr-vcda literature exisdDg 
before Carafcj, from which Caraka cotlecrted them. 

W e know that A)tir-veda was primarily concerned with three 
quesdoiis, viz^ how disease originated^ how they were known, 
and what were their cures- It was in this connection that the 
prindpk of causality was first from a practical necessity applied 
in Ayur-veda. Thus, if it is known that a person has becLn exposed 
to sudden cold or has enjoyed a hc^vy feast, then, since it is known 
that cold leads to fever and over-feeding to indigestion^ with the 
very first s^Toptoms of uncasmess one may at once infer that the 
patient is likely to get fever or to have diarrhoea or acute indigcs- 
iion» Or^ if it Is known that the patient has a strong diarrheta, 
then it can similarly be inferred that he has eaten indigestible 
articles, rhus tlie two principal kinds of inference w^Jiich were of 
practical use to the Ajur-veda physicians were inference of the 
occurrence of a disease from a knowledge of the presence of the 
causes of that disease, i.e, from cause to effect, and inference of the 
specific kinds of unhygienic irregularity from the specific kind of 
disease of the patient, i,e. from the effect to the cauie. The other 
and third kind of inference i& that of inference of disease from its 
early prognostications (piirM-rflpfl),. Cakrapam^ in corrunendng on 
the possibility of inference of specific diseases from their early 
specific prognostications, compares it w'ith inference of rain from 
an aasembbge of dark clouds or of the future rise of the Krtdka 
constellation from the rise of the constellation Rahim, which 
immediately precedes it* Both these are cases of inference of 
future oecurrenccs of causation or coexistence* Thti prognostica¬ 
tion may, however, be of the nature of an immcdiatelv and in¬ 


variably associated antecedent which may drop altogether %vhcn 
the disease shows itself. Thus before a high fever the hair of the 
patient may stand erect; this standing erect of the hair in a specific 
manner is neither the cause nor is it coexistent with fever^ since it 
may vanish when the fever has actually come. It is, however, so 
invariably associated with a specific kind of fever that the fever 
can be inferred from it^ Again, whoi there is any doubt amoAg 
a number of causes as to which may be the real cau^ of the 
disease, the phyaicum has to employ iie method of difference or 

^ T1i»e two kindd of parvo-raj^i ure thiu deieribcd by CAkrapl^ in his 

II. f. 7: iac ea piirva-riipaift rhm 

" m d<if^-dQ^a^t£mtmStthaniS^iitriyarn 

oftyad yaihif/vart it^a-^prQdvtpi-romiS[~hiiFfddir 
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the method of concomitant variation for its proper ascertainment. 
That similar things produce the same kind of eifccts and opposite 
things produce pppgsite results are two of the accepted postulates 
of the law of s^mya and fdie^a in the Caraka^sam/dta^* Now^ 
appljing these two principSeSt it is held that in a case of doubt 
as to any kind of [rregularit}' being the cause of any particular 
disease it has to be found out by experiment whether the apphcation 
of the suspected cause (e.g* cold) increases the disease (e.g; fever); 
if it doeSt smd if the application, of its opposite (Cig^ heat) decreases 
the disease, then cold is to be regarded as the cause of the disease. 
If the application of any particular kind of dement increases an 
effect (a particular kmd of disease) and the application of its 
opposite decrease it, then that particular element may be regarded 
as the cause of that effect, Caraka holds that the three methods^ 
viz, the cause and effect relation {mdattd}^ the method of invariable 
prognostication (p^rv^^riipa} and the method of coacomitant 
variation {upmay^^ which mcludcs anupidaya also) are to be 
employed either jointly or separately for the ascertaiiimeiit of 
the nature of diseases which have already occurred or which 
are going to happen in the near future^. Caraka thus urges that 
the physician should examine carefully the causes of diseases by 
the application of all these methods, so that they may be tscer- 
tained from their visible effects. Caraka then goes on to give 
examples of a number of diseases and the caus^ or prognostica- 
tioris by which their nature can be ascertained p He then says that 
a disease which is at first only an effect of some other causes 
may act as a cause of other diseases and may thus be regarded 
both as an effect and as a cause* There is therefore no absolute 
difference between a cause and an effect, and that which k a 
cause may be an effect and that which is an effect may also in 
its turn be a cause. Sometime a disease may behave as cause 
of another disease and then cease to exist i^If, whereas again^ 
one disease may exist side by side with another disease which 
it has produced and aggravate its effects. Then, a^n^ a disease 
^cause) may produce a disease (effect)» and that effect another 
effect. Tliiiia one cause may produce one effect as well as many 
effects, and one effect may be due to one or to many causes, and 

^ Car&J^tminMtd, I. 1 . 44 , 

^ Th^ Other two iiicthodi Qt ewt be dbett^d io 

thli cannectkia. 
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again many causes may jointly produce many effecte. Thus* though 
fever, delirium, etc. may all be produced by diyncss yet 

under certain circumstances fever alone may be produced by it. 
Again, fever may also be produced by the combination of a number 
of causes which under other circumstances may produce jointly 
a number of diseases. So one endty may be an Invariable con¬ 
comitant {hfiga) of one event or of many events, and there may also 
be a number of invariable concomitants of one c^'ent. Thus fever 
is the Invariable cDncomitant of hygienic irregularidea in general, 
and all fevers have heat as their invariable concorxutant. From 
certain kinds of bygicnic irreguLariti^ fever can be inferred; but 
these can also be associated with a number of other diseas^^^ 
Hence it Is evident that the determination of the nature of 
causes and effects and the inference of facts or events of invariable 
concomitance were an indispensable necessity for the Ayur-veda 
physicians in connection with the diagnosis of diseases and ihe 
ascertainment of their caus^ and curea. It was for this r^son 
that Caraka divided inference into tliree classes* from causes to 
effects* from effects to causes and from the association of other 
kinds of invariable concomitants. The Ny^a-sUtra of Ak^pada 
contiiir^ expressions which seem to have been borrowed from 
Nag^tjuna^s MMhyamihi-k^hd and from the Laiikd^al^a-satra 
and the regulations of Buddhistic idealism* and hence it is generally 
believed to have been compe^d in the second or the tliird century 
A*D.* In thb fundanumtal and earliest work of Ny^ya philosophy 
mference (anumdna) is described as being of three kinds* viz. from 
cause to effect (piirvamt)^ from effect to cause and in¬ 

ference from slmibrities (sdmdnyMQ-dffta) not comprehended 
under the cause-^ffect relation. Now it is exactly tli^e three forms 
of inference that are described in the Caraka-ia^titd, and, so 
far as is known to the present writer, this is the earliest work 
which describes inference in such a systematic maimeri and so it 

^ Caraka-iitfpthitS, IT. 8. 

" H. Vmidika FJolttEopi^^ p. L. Stuiira Fitotofia Indiamt 

p. 14- r«oki, BTtide UlijF^.O. Society, ’vuU )OPU+ p- ^ 9 , 1911. _ ^ 

A Dg!m.fiiefi£HJT tm Nlga.rjmu'^ callea 

^sidhvafjsfoi^^Mmbhdput-vrtti reproducea NiRlltjanflV dvriiiition of the cat*- 
gonci, which art ihr um« ai iht Cittc^nn «iumeiv(«d in the iiiit iQtra of 
But, u Wjdlcstr pointi out in hii Li/e 0/ 

Tibitan 07 ^ Cktnae it u impo^bW to Jw: dale mclly. 

He have liTcd tt my time between the second and the fourth ooimriea aJ>. 
So DO fttiitful rnlilt can be by ^mldermikarm nf this kinda 
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iruy naturally be regarded ^ the source from which Ak^p^da 
drew hifl ideas. Now Caraka's work may be regarded aa a region 
of Agniveja's work^ based on Atri's teachings, based on Bhara- 
dvdja'^a instnictioDfl. Agnive^a'a work is now lost, and it is not 
known what exactly were the contributions of Camka in hia re¬ 
vision of Agitiveia^a work* but^ since we find no work of an 
earlier date, Hindu, Buddhist or Jaina, which treats of the logical 
subjects found In the Coroka-sa^iiat “d since these logical 
discussions seem to be mextricably connected w^ith rnedlcal dis¬ 
cussions of diagnc^is of diseases and the ascertainment of their 
causeSfit seems very natural to suppose that Caraka^got his materials 
from Agnivcia, who probably got them from still earlier sources. 
Incidentally it may be mendoned that Jayanta^ in his Nydya^ 
manjari^ discussing die question of the probable sources from 
which Ak^plda drew his rnatetialsp suggests that he probably 
elaborated his work from what he may have gathered from some 
other science {^mfrantorUbkySsot }; but it b difficult to say whether 
hys^trantara Javanta meant Ayur-veda. The Nyaya-sutra, how- 
ever^ expressly justifies the validity of the Vedas on the analogy 
of the validity of Ayur-veda, which is a part of the Vedas'. 

The similiiritY of the Nyaya-sUtro definition of inference to 
Caraka’s definition is also very evident; for while the former begins 
tat-pUrvaham iri-vtdknM (where inl-pUrvakam means praiyok§a- 
pSrvakatfi)^ the latter begins pratyok^a-pQrvuh^ tri-vidh^ frt- 
kdlam, Butj vvhilc Caraka kno^vs only the three forms of infereucei 
he has no names for these three types such as are supplied hy 
Ak^pada, viz. pOrvavai (rebted to pBrea^th^ prior, or the cause), 
itiovat (related to die later, or the effect) and sSmanyalo-disto 
(from obser^-ed similarity in the past, present and future* which h 
also emphasized by Caraka in the same manner)^. From the con* 

S ca taS^priSmd^'^m 

Ny^a-sUfra, itr i. tS. 

Jayasm miM into R tdni;; ctiKUfisinn iti hk tiyin? to pmve 

thjit It was thidugh hia qmnisdnncE ihai Cankii «uld write hli woiic and tint 
he neitikcr diieovered the by utduett^'e utethtKU nor k (fqxn 

preilOLU ttaditinruil BOmnm. 

^ ^ Ercuft p>'iJca^rv'aTTJ3^ phaium 

pfiolaffi j^itm ihawa hud 90 h. 

Caraka^iaifihil^!S, i. ii. 22* 

VttftylVitii, m his caniineAiar)' on the Sy^^a-'$iisra,^\^3i:xax&p0rvmiii (from 
cauif to clfeirt) ai the inferenpe of rain from the rke of doudsi (from effect 

to cauHi) as the iMmDce of rain in the uplnnda from the ftockiiiig of the river 
in the Inwer regians and fi^aii^^iUo-dr'ffa(from a upitiir behaviour) as the irtferen^e 
of tiw motion of heavenly bodiea finsm their duuitfea of po«itkm in the sky at 
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dideratjom detailed mthe precisdijig footnote it may well be assumed 
tliat Ak^pada'^fl contribution to the definition of inference consists 
in his giving names to the tjpe$ of floating inference described in 
Carakn-s^tnftAita^ It is not improbable that the I'iydya^riiitru derived 
its thMry^ of five propositions«and in fact most of the other togicat 
doctrines, from Caraka, as there arc no earlier works to which these 
can be traced ^. Camka d efimtion of perception as the knowledge 

dlflcmit tunci. But tic aliO ipvca piCEllcr of thew thm t«mu pQ/vavai, 

iefitrat and iSmdnyatia-ifyn^. He mitrpTM pBrvervas here ai the mrcrcncc of fir* 
rrotn iirwlcc *011 the amJ^gy of bchuviDUr of oo-pMCii5:*j” sa the 

inicrciice of the fact that iound ii qualify bccMuie it li fiejtliFr sHbiumFC n^r 
by the innethffd of retiduc* iiid ai the infenmte 

of the enatence of soul from the exiitenoe of dcsirei whieh ia n quaJity plikI a* 

^* iiubitafice In "Vtiliich it would mhere-r ia not vi uifcrcnce fruot 
aimuaHiy of behaviour, but finm the airnilajity of one tbjxig to arvothcr fejf. 
ihiit of desire to other qiialitief)p to e.itciKl the uaocutijofii qf the laiser 
{.inheicQcc in a lubstance) 10 the former (desire), i^e. the Inference that desire 
muat ftlao inhere in a siibsumcc. 

Ici the cm of the terma pnrvaoat and ir^irrat, as thtw two toms could be 
granmucj^y jnrerprered in two different wayi (with maiup iiiHv in the aenae 
01 poflseuion and raq’ aufEx in the lenjc of flxmHanly of b*hai'kii4.r)» and as the 
words and ie|a may alsq be uaed in two dilTereni wmyt, VHtaj-ayMui iater- 
l^tm them in tiro dMereoi wayi and tries to ihow that in both these setiieft 
ibey otn be juatj^isd aa modea of ulliiel‘^l£e^ It lecma obvjqut that the najties 
pi^t?aval, and t^mdtryaio^rffii Were ^en fbt the fiept time to the threefold 

inference desmbed by Cataka, u thla caplama the difficulty fdt by Vttiylyana 
tn a demute mesning le thete tertna, aa they had on currency cithei in 

^ditional or jp the cnntemporanequi littrttuM of Vitm>:|yana. Uddyotahara, 
m commentary on V^tiyiyana, contributes entirely orlginaJ viewa on the 
a^cct. He takas Akfapftda'a SiitTa, oj/w iat^nHikam iriHiufAnjff 
pOrcuv^ j 4 mSrfyalQ~d^ff 4 l 7 p m, and aplila ii up intq Mt-pUn?£jkaifl 

oimsfidno^ vnd pBrvm'oe chtiOVOt ea\ by the firit 

m-ciHfha he mea^ infeiencc froro positbe imiuKea iam>m\ from negative 
loai^m (e^^ohruc} and fmm both together (Hanoo^'o-tryaoVeA]). He giiTS two 
possible interoretatJona of the terms p&vaoot^ and diie 

^which u thac p^aoai meom ajigumeni ftom esuae to effect; if^ntuf that from 
meet to cause and h the Inlencnce on the baiia of mlatkinj other 

tzw eausal. The Sdrpkkya^k^kd also mendopa these kinds of mferenoe r The 
agnin interpreta the threefold charader of uifcretKoi 
mondiaj} in two ways; ft says, firstly, that rif-es^z meins that an mferenee hat 
ftnd, Secondly, that it is of three kuids, vie, psmw^t (from 
^ effect, e^f. flood mg of the rivefj to the inrercpcc of (he cause,, t.g. ahowert In 
* I^foooi (from part to whole, e^. taafing ■ drop of wa-wlTer 

to be uline, cne mfees t hat the whole see it iillne), and t^dnyaHMifjpi {iitfeiencc 
from g^eril aisociatton, c.g^ by seeing flowering mafigocB in one place one 
mJen That mangoes may haix flourish^ in other placet aa well). CurioualT 
enough* tile M^phnra^^jifi gives another eaample of r^mdityaio^df^'a which Is 
vety ddfercnt from the examples of hitherto considered. Thua 

It iiya that, when c&e saja, " ft u illuminsted outaide,-^ another inplka, "The 
moon must hmve riteo." 

^ For com or leas fanciful reatona Mr Dhnivo luij^is ihast the lerma 
purest ^ i*^at?at Wen? borrowed in the P^ydya-iStra from the Mtmd^-Mntra 
ud^iai ihu lOfro must titcrefore h« ^'cry old IProcMhngiM mtd Tmm^rtiom ef 
i. mf Onenjat Ceq/mwee, Poona, 1933)+ Thla ajgummt u Invalid for more 
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that arisqs through the coutact of the self, the senses, the mind 
and objects seems vei^- much Like an earlier model for Aksa- 
pada’s definition of perception, which adds three more qualifi¬ 
cations to make the meaning more complex and precise*, llie idea 
that in the first instance perception is indeterminate {mt~vikalpa 
or a-yyapadeiya) Is a kter devdopment and can hardly be traced 
in Hindu philosophy earlier than the Ny^a-sHtta*. 'Ihc similarity 
of the varioos categories of v&dafalpa, vU(md&, chain, joH, nigraha- 
sthana, etc., as enumerated in Caraka, to those of the Nyaya- 
ffl/M has been duly pointed out in a preceding section. The only 
thfference between the two sets of enumeration and their elabora¬ 
tion is that Caraka’s treatment, being the earlier one, is less full 
and less complex than that of Ak^pada. 

ITie fact dial physicians in counsel earnestly discussed to¬ 
gether, in order to arrive at right conclusions regarding both 
the tlicorctical causes of diseases and their cures and their actual 
practical discernment in individual cases, is abundantly dear from 
even a very superficial study of the Caraba- 3 amhii&, The entire 
work seems to be a collection of discussions of learned physi¬ 
cians with Atri as their chairman. WTiere differences of opinion 
arc great, they are all noted, and Atri’s own opinion on them is 
given, and, where Uiere was more or less unanimity, or w here Atri 
himself lectured on specific problems, his own opinion alone is 
given. It is also related how a good and clever physician is to defeat 
hU opponents in dispute, not only in a legitimate and scientific 
way, but alw by sophistic wrangling and unfair logical tricks. It 
was a practical necessity for these physicians (o earn their bread 
in the face of strong competition, and It is easy to see how the 
logical tricks of ckata, jSfi and mgraha-sthUna developed Into a 
regular art of debate, not always for the discovery of truth, hut 
ako for gaining the victory over opponents. We hear of debates, 
discussions or logical disputes in literature much earlier than the 


thin one rmn. Fimly, Branung thmr the Alhmiitud-iatrti is i-ery old (which 
» doubtful), feet that ibcie two IdbiciI leim* were bcmrwrd from it does 
^«haw It miut be 1 very oM work: for even i ittodem work nuy borrow 
jti frtmi in older cmtuc. S^condl;, rbe fict thut tfarw terms 

weie borrowed from early aounzs doei not show thu the theary of 
Mumdea tn the Ny/fyu-^tm is cither its own mniribaiiqn or very old M, 
Dhruva • irsuments m m the mfharo^fttt bcinfl tubuquent to Vstsvavuu^ 
cointoencary ere abo very weak and do rwt ttaod critidim. ’ 

‘ MdyJSrtha-finmharfotpamawjiiamm avyaDadtivam ntn aMjV.v; 
ySInuAiliit praiyaAfatn, iVy^‘a.taire, t. 1. ■■ .r-w w- 

tit. ^ *■ 4 m the sense of diiiiJictJoii 

af lupcrtoniy md mferionty {uiMarjQ^pmkuja-fiipa)^ 
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Caraka-sa^hitS’, but nowhtyre was the acquirement of this art 
deemed so much a practical necessity for earning a living as among 
the medical men. And, since there is no mention of the develop¬ 
ment of this in any odier earlier literature, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the art of debate and its other accessories developed 
from early times in the traditional medical schools, whence they 
are found collected in CaraJta’s work. The origin of the logical art 
of debate in the schools of Ayur-veda is so natural, and the illus- 
trattons of the modes of dispute and the cat^orics of the ait of 
debate are so often taken from the medical held, that one hM little 
reason to suspect that the logical portions of the Cttraka-satnhitS 
were collected by Caraka from non-medical literature and grafted 
into his w'ork. 

Ayur-veda Ethics. 

*rhe length of the period of a man's lifetinto in this iron age (JtaJi- 
yugn) of ours is normally fixed at one hundred years. But sinful 
actions of great enormity may definitely reduce tlie normal length 
to any extent. Ordinary vicious actions, however, can reduce the 
length of life only if the proper physical causes of death, such as 
poisoning, diseases and the like, are present. If th«e physied 
causes can be warded off, then a man may continue to live until 
the normal length of his life, one hundred years, is reached, when 
the body-machine, being worn out by long w'ork, gradually breaks 
down. Medicines may, however, in the case of those who arc not 
cursed by the commission of sins of great enormity, prolong the 
normal length of life. It is here that Caraka and his followers 
differ from all other theories of karma that flourished on the soil of 
India. The theory is not accepted in any Indian system of thought 
except that of Caraka. In spite of the many differences that pre¬ 
vail amongst these theories, They may still be roughly divided into 
four classes. Thus there are, first, the patirusa-tiSdim,each as those 
who follow the Yoga-vSsiffha school of thought and are idealists of 
the extreme type, thinking that all our experiences can be controlled 
by a determined effort of the will and that there bond^f 
previous Aorma, destiny, or fatality which cannot be controlled or 
overcome by it. Human will is all-powerful, and by it we can 
produce any change of any kind in the development of our future 
well-J>eing. There is, again, the view that God atone is responsible 
for a ],1 our actions, and that He makes those whom He wants to 
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tAiue perform good actions and those whom He wants to take the 
downward path commit sinful decds^ There b also the view that 
God rewards or prabes us in accordance v^ith our good or had deetb, 
and that wc alone are respoostble for our actiqns and free to act 
as we choose p There is a further vtcw^ ebbonitely dealt in 
Patahjali^A Yaga-sGtraf that our deeds determine the psrticulor 
nature of our biith^ the period of our lifetime and the nature of our 
enjoyments or sufferings^ Ordinarily the fruits of the actions of a 
previous birth are reaped in the present birth, and the ripenrd 
fruits of the actions of present birth determine the nature of the 
future birtht period of life and pleasurable or painful experiences^ 
while the fruits of extremely good or bad actions are reaped in this 
life. In none of these theories do we find the sort of common-Srcnsc 
eclecticism that wc find in Caraka. For here it is only the fruits 
of extremely bad actions that cannot be arrested by the normal 
efforts of good conduct. The fruits of all ordinary actions can be 
arrested by norma! physical of well-balanced conduct, llie 
adminbtraucin of proper medicines and the like. This implies that 
our ordinary non-moral actions in the proper care of health* taking 
proper tonics, medicines and the like, can modify or arrest the 
ordinary course of the fruition of our karm^i. Thus> according to 
the effects of my ordinary karma I may have fallen illj but, if 
[ take due care, I may avoid such effects and may stH) be in good 
healthy According to other theories the bws of karma are im¬ 
mutable. Only the fruits of unripe karmn can he destroyed by 
true knowledge. The fruits of ripe karma have to be experienced 
in any case, even if true knowledge is attained. The peculiar 
features of Caraka^s theory consist in thb, that he does not intro¬ 
duce this immutability of ripe karmar^ The effects of all karmas^ 
excepting those which are extremely strongj can be modified by 
an apparently non-moral course of conduct, involving the ob¬ 
servance of the ordinary dally duties of life. Ordinarily the law of 
karma implies the theory of a moral government of the universe 
in accordance with the good or bad fruits of one's own karma. 
We niay be free to act as we choose; but our acrioits in this ltfe» 
excepting ^ose of great enormity, determine the experience of 
our future livcs^ and SO an action in this life cannot ordinarily be 
expected to wwd off any of the evils of this life which one is 
predestined to undergo in accordance with the kam^a of a previous 
birth* Moreover^ It is the moral or immoral aspects of an actiop that 
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determine the actual ■hatuce of their good or bad effects, success or 
failure* This implies a disbelief in our power of directly controlling 
our fortunes by our efforta* The theory of thus involves a 

belief tn the mysterious existence and ripening of the sinful and 
Virtuous elements of our actions* which alone in their course of 
maturity produce effects. If the theory that sins bring their punish¬ 
ment, and virtues produce ilieir beneficial effects, of tbemselve$T 
is accepted^ its logical consequences would lead us to deny the 
possibiliQ* of mere physical actions modifjdng the fruition of these 
karmas. So the acceptance of the moral properties of actions leads 
to the denial of their direct physical consequences. If through tny 
honest efforts 1 succeed in attaining a happy stste^ U ia contended 
that my succks is not due to my present efforts, but it was pre¬ 
destined, as a consequence of the good deeds of my previous birth > 
that I should be happy. For^ if the fruition was due to my ordinary 
efforts, then the theory that all happy or unhappy experiences 
arc due to the ripening of the karmm of the previous births falls 
to the ground. If, on the other hand, all succ^s or failure is due 
to our proper or improper efforEB, then the capacity^ of sins or 
virtue to produce misery' or happiness may naturally be doubted ^ 
and the cases where even our brat efforts are attended with failure 
are not explained. But, if our ordinary efforts cannot effect any^ 
thing, and if the modes of our experiences, pleasures and sufferings^ 
and the term of our life arc already predestined, then none of our 
efforts are of any use in warding off the cabmitira of this life, and 
the purpose of the science of medicine is baffled. In common-sense 
ways of belief one refers to *Tate*^ or *‘destiny only w^hen die 
best efforts fail, and one thinks that^ unless there is an absolute 
fatality^ properly directed efforts are bound to succeed, Caraka s 
theory seems to embody such a common-sense view. But the 
question arises how% if this b so, can the immutability of the law 
of kiirma be preserved? Caraka tliinks that it b only the extremely 
good or bad deeds that have this immutable character. All other 
effects of ordinary actions can be modified or combated by our 
efforts. Virtue and vice arc not vague and mplcrious principle 
In Caraka, and the separation that appears elsewhere &twecn the 
moral and the phy'sical sides of an action is not found in hb 
teaching^. 

Up seems to regard the “good,"' or the all-round mani/old 
, * rn. 
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utility (Alio) of an ^ctioOt ^ its ultimate test^ What a man hM to 
do before acting is carefully to judge and anticipate the utility of 
his action^ i,e* to judge whether it will be good for him or not; 
if the effects are bencficM for him, he ought to do it, and^ if they 
are harmful,, he ought not to do it^ Our ultiTmte standard of good 
actions lies in seeking onr own good^ and to this end the proper 
directian and guidance of our mind and senses are absolutely 
nec<issiuy'^ Caraka applies here also his old principle of the golden 
mean I and says that the proper means of keeping the mind in 
the right path consists in avoiding too much thinklngp in not 
thinking of revolting subjects, and in keeping the mind active. 
Thoughts and ideas are the objects of the mindp and one has to 
avoid the atiyoga^ mithya-yoga and a-yoga of all thoughts as just 
described, Self-good/* or Slfm-fiifa, which is the end of all our 
actions, is described as not only that w^hich gives us pleasure and 
supplies the material for onr comfort, ease of mind and long life^ 
but also that which will be beneficial lo us in our future life* 
Right conduct {sad-t^fia) leads to the health and well-being of 
body and mind and secures scnse^ntrol (indriya-Tijayd). 

The three springs of action are our desire for self-preservation 
our desire for the materials of comfort {dhanaifariSjf 
ajid our desire for a happy state of existence in the future life 
(paraiohitsnTta), We seek our good not only in this life, but ako 
in the after-life j and these two kinds of self-good are summed 
up in our threefold desire—for setf-pfcs^rvarion, for the objects 
that lead to happiness, and for a blessed after-life* Right con¬ 
duct is not conduct in accordance with the injunctions of the 
Vedas, or conduct %vhich leads ultimately to the cessation of all 
sorrows through cessation of all desires or through right know¬ 
ledge and the extinction of fake knowledge, but is that which 
leads to the fulfilment of the three ultimate desires. The cause of 
sins is not transgression of the injunctions of the scriptures,, but 
errors of right judgment or of right thinking (prajMpar^ha). 
First and foremost is our desire for life, i c* for health and pro¬ 
longation of life; for life is the precondition of aU other good 
things, Nm to our desire for life b our desire for wealth and 
the puTsuit of such vocations of life as lead to it^ The third k 

I biiddkya titmyag idmfi mama Miam iJam morndhttarn tfy 

praufiBndTji tftmyok prafipikhnmo itymChiia‘rkiirma^p'rmiy 3 fi^^^ 
karmdiaranfKa Cdkmpa^l co CiiraJcAj i, 8*^ i7« i 
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xh^ desire for a bles^d after-life. In ihb connection Caraka intro¬ 
duces 3 discussion to prove the existence of a future state of 
emrenccp He szys that a wise man should not entertain doubts 
regarding the exiatence of a future lifc^ since sudi doubts might 
hinder the performance of right conduct. The mere fact that we 
cannot experience its existence with our sensed b not a sufficient 
negative proof. For there are fe^v things which can be directly 
experienced by the senses, and there are many w^hich exist, hut are 
never experienced by the senses* The very sensers with which we 
experience odiEr thmga cannot themselves be subject to sense- 
experienced^ Even sensible things cannot be perceived if they are 
too near or too dbtant, if they are covered* if the senses are 
weak or diseased, if the mind is otherwise engaged, if they are 
mixed up with simibr tilings, if ihcir light is ovenxfcme by stronger 
light, or if liiej^ are too smallIt b therefore wrong to say ffiat 
what is not perceived by the senses docs not exist* If* again, it is 
argued that the foetus muse derive its soul from the parents, then 
it may be pointed out that, if the soul of the foetus migrated from 
either of the parents, then, since the soul is without parts, it could 
not have nugrated in parts, and such a total migration would mean 
that the parents would be left without any soul and would die* 
As the Soul could not migrate from the parents to the child, so 
neither can the mind nor the intellect be said to have so migrated. 
Moreover, if all life must be derived from die migration of other 
souls, then how can insects come into being, as many do, with¬ 
out parent insects®? Consciousness exists as a separate and be- 
ginninglcss entitj\ and it is not created by anyone else* If > however, 
the supreme sou! be regarded as its cause, then in that sense it 
may be conceived as having been produced therefrom*- The 
theory of the after-life consists according to Caraka principally in 
the view that the soul is existent and uncreated, and tliat it is 
associated ivith the foetus at a certain stage of its development in 
the womb. He also refers to the evidence of rebirth which we 

* ymr rt« indnym^ prutyakiam upalahhyiH^ fOtty txvt mufj 
rta, Cargi^. i. ti. 

* ca Hf iiti^%anmhaFfSd att^prak4irt^ ifrara^Sl 

b 'atthdHSi urndn^bhiharifi obM&hruOd ati^taukpnyde £a ptaiyitkr^^nii- 

patabdkih. Ibid. 11 . 8 , 

* ta^iXftdn^jdn^ maiak^ndtfi tath^tdbh^-X^ndm 

m^td-pitarmr mi iatoM ty^ m^td-pitrid 
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have in the difference of the child from the parents; in the fact 
dial, though other causes are more or less the same, two children 
differ in colour, voice, appcanutcc, intelligence and luck; in 
the fact that some are servants, whereas others are their rich 
masters; in the fact that some arc naturally In good health, while 
others arc in bad, or are different in the length of life! from the 
fact that infants know how to erj', suck, smile or fear without any 
previous instruction or experience; that with the same kind of 
efforts two persons reap two different kinds of results; that some 
are naturally adepts in certain subjects and dull in others; and 
that there are at least some who remember their past lives; for 
from these facts the only hypothesis that can be made is that these 
differences arc due to the Adrwm of onc*s past life, otherwise called 
daiva, and that the fruits of the good and bad deeds of this^ life 
will be rtaped in another. It has also been pointed out m a 
pretdoua section that a child does not owe his or her intellectual 
parts to the father or to the mother. These gifts belong to the 
soul of the child, and there 5 s therefore no reason to suppose that 
the son of an inteliectually deficient person will on that account 
be necessarily dull. 

Camka furtlier urges that the truth of rebirth can be demon¬ 
strated by all possible proofs. He first refers to the verdict of the 
Vedas and of the opinions of philosophers, which are written for 
the good of the people and are in conformity with the vHews of 
the wise and the virtuous and not in opposition to the opinions 
of the Vedas. Such writings always recommend gifts, penances, 
sacrifices, truthfulness, noti-injury to all living beings and sex- 
continence as leading to heavenly happiness and to liberation 
(laoAro). The sages say that liberation, or the cessation of rebirth, 
is only for those who have completely purged off all mental and 
bodily defects. This implies that these sages accepted the theory 
of rebirth as true; and there have been other sages who also have 
distinctly announced the truth of rebirth. Apart from the testi¬ 
mony of the Vedas and of the sages, even perception (praiyak^} 
also proves the truth of rebirth. Thus it is seen that children 
"are often "Very different from thdr parents, and even from the 
same parents the children bom are often very different In colour, 
voice, frame of body, mental disposition, intelligence and luck, as 
described above. The natural infeiencc to be based on these data 
directly experienced is that no one can averid the effects*of the 
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de<?d3 he has performed» and that therefore what was performed 
in a past birth is indestructible and always follows a man m his 
present birth as hb duhaf or Icurma^ the fruits of which ghow in 
his present life, ''Fhe deeds of the present birth will again accumu¬ 
late fruits, which will be reaped in the next birth. Front the present 
fruits of pleasurable or painful experiences their past seeds as past 
karma are inferred^ and from the present deeds as seeds tlicir 
future effects as pleasurable or painful experiences in another birth 
are also inPerred+ Apart from this inference other reasons also 
lead to the same condiiton* Thus the living foetus is produced by 
the combination of the $ix elere^entSp to which connection with die 
self from the other w'orld is indispensable; so also fruits can only 
be reaped when the actions have been performed and not if 
they are not performed^—there cannot be shoots without seeds* it 
may be noted in this connection that In no other sj'stcm of Indbn 
thought has any attempt been made to prove the theory of rebirth 
as has here been done, A slight attempt was made in the Nyaya 
system to prove the theoty' on the ground that the crj'ing, sucking 
and the natural fear of infants implies previous experience* But 
Caraka in a systematic manner takes up many more points jind 
appeals to the different logical proofs that may be adduced. Again» 
we find the nature of the fruits of action discuased in 

the Vyma-bk^ya on the Yoga-tStra of Pauifijali, It is said in the 
Ypga-sQira^ ir, 13, that the katmas of past life determine the par¬ 
ticular birth of the individual in a good or bad or poor or rich 
family and the length of Hfc and pleasurable or painful e3«periences. 
But that physical differences of body^ colourp voice, temperament^ 
mental disposition and spiecial intellectual features are also due 
to the deeds of the past life seems to be a wholly new idea* ft is* 
howeverj interesting to note chai^ though Caraka attributes the 
divergence of intelligence to deeds of the past lifci yet he does not 
attribute thereto the weakness or the strength of the moral Avill* 
Caraka further refers to the collective evil effects of the 
deeds of people living in a particular local ity^ which may often 
lead to the outbreak of epidemics. Speaking of the outbreak of, 
epidemic diseases^ he says that they are due to the ptTilution of 
air and Avater, and to country and climatic revolutions. The pollu¬ 
tion of air consists in its being unnatural for the season, dull and 
motionless, too violent, too dry, iqo cold, too warm, stonny^ of 
the nafure of whirlwind, too humidi dusty^ smoky^ impure or of 
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bad smell, live pollution of w’ater coitalsis in its being of unnarural 
colour, bad smell, bad taste, containing impurities (when devoid 
of its natural qualities), which are often a^'oided by water birds, 
and being unpleasant, and having its sources lately dried up. 
The pollution of a particular locality occurs when it is infested 
tvitb lizards, wild animals, mosquitoes, flies, uisccis, mice, owls, 
predatory birds or jackals, or when St is full of wild creepers, grass, 
etc., or when there is a failure of crops, the air smoky, etc. The 
pollution of time consists in the happening of unnatural etimaiic 
conditipns. Tlie cause of these epidemic conditions is said to be 
the demerit {adharmal due to the evil deeds of past life, the com¬ 
mission of which is again due to bad deeds of prerious lifc-WTien the 
chief persons of a country, city or locality transgress the righteous 
course and lead the people in an unrighteous manner, the people 
also in their conduct continue to gron- vicious and sinful. And, 
as a result of the misdeeds of the people of the locality, the gods 
forsake tltat place, there is no proper rain, the air, water and the 
country as a whole become polluted and epidemics break out. 
Thus the misdeeds of a people can, according to Cauda, pollute 
the whole region and ultimately ruin it. When a country w mined 
by civil war, then that also is due to the sins of the people, who 
are inflated -with too much greed, anger, pride and ignorance. 
Thus epidemics are caused by the conjoint sins of the people of 
a particular regimi. But even at the time of the outbreak of such 
epidemics those who have not committed such bad actions as to 
deserve punishment may save themselves by taking proper medi¬ 
cines and by leading a virtuous Hfe. Continuing to establish his 
theory that all climatic and other natural evib are due to^ the 
commission of sins or adhoFtna^ Caraka says that in ancient times 
people were virtuous, of strong and stout physique and extremely 
long-lived, and on account of their virtuous ways of living there 
were no climatic disturbances, no famines, no failure of crops, no 
drought and no pollutiona leading to epidemics and diseases. 
But at the close of the saiya-yuga., through over-eating some 
^ich men became too fat, and hence they became easily tired, and 
hence beeline lazy, and on account of laziness they acquired the 
storing habit (MJK:qyffl),and, through that, the tendency to receive 
things from other* (po/iyoAfl), and. through that, greed (lobha). 
In the next, Trcti, age, from greed there arose malice^ from 
malice lying, from lying desire, anger, conceit, antipathy, cruelty, 
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violence fear, sorrow and anxictj . Thus in the Treia age 

(lltatma diminished by a quarter, and so the earthly production of 
haivc$t,etc. aI$o diminished by a quarter^ and the br^ies of living 
beings lost their vitality accordingly \ th eir length of life diminished^ 
and diseases began to grow. So in the Dvapara age there wa$ a 
furtlier diminution of the quantities of caarthly productions and a 
further weakening of human consdtution and shortening of the 
length of life. 

It may be remembered that in Suiruta, iii, j, it is said that 
many persons of the medical school of thought had conceived this 
world to have come into being either through time (^4i), in tlie 
natural process by a blind d^tiny through a mere nature 

(svabhat^a), accidental concourse of things (yadrcchaji or through 
evolution (pannama) by the will of God; and they called each of 
these alternatives the prakrti^ or the origin of the w^orld*. But the 
notion of the Saipkhya pntkrii holds within it all these concepts ^ 
and it is therefore more appropriate to admit one pra^H as the 
evolving cause of tl^e world. Gayt^ in interpreting this^ holds that 
praftru b to be redded as the evolving material cause^ wbereas 
time^ natural process ^ etc* are to be regarded as mstrumental 
causes for the world-manTfcstatian. According to Suiruca the 
selves (k^etra-j^a) arc not in the medical school regarded as all- 
pervasive as they are in the Sgjpkbya system of 

thought. These selves^ on account of their virtues or vices* trans¬ 
migrate from one life to another as men or as different animals j for, 
though not all-pervasive, they are eternal and are not destroyed 
by death. The selves are not to be regarded aa self-revealing, 
as in Samkhj^ or the Vedanta; but they can be inferred, as 
the substance or entity to which the feelings of pleasure and 
pain belong p and they are always endowed with consciousiiess^ 
though they may not themselves be regarded as of the nature of 
pure consciousness. They are cciafiat^antah (endowed with con- 

lilt prifTi4r>r UH of prakfii nuiy hxvtr due td ihfE idea of enquiry 
tbc Murw *nd nnaifi of the world. Prakrti liteniUy me™ 
cir ^gin So tho temi wa* probably tued in reference to oihcr sp«:uliiioEii 
*bc world before it wu EechnjoJly applied pi ■ Slirilchyd 
temir rne ideal of nuxfiiMcw, ksla, ecc. beem to haec been combirbcd CO farm 
me Kchnial Stitikh^'K coneept of pira^tt, and two «choob of ibe 

Mpila fciid the FacailjHlj fchodls^ ^rote in connectibn wttb the d»pute to ihe 
of tjw c^^utidd of pr^ti jicddennlly or by the wiU of CJod- 

J ne idci of pta^ti wk* xeqehed by oambining all the ultcnuitrve Kuirtei oi 
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sdousticss) and not dt-s%!<mtpSh (of the nature of consciousness). 
They are extremely subtle or fine {pafama-si^tfmti), and this epithet 
is explained by ^alhapa as meaning that the selves are as small 
as atoms. But, being always endowed with consciousness, they can 
also through self-perception {pnityattsd) be perceived as existing. 
The tranfimigration of these selves is regulated by the merit and 
demerit of their deeds. Dalhana says that through excessive sins 
they are bom as animals, through an admixture of virtues and sins 
they are bom as men. and through a preponderance of virtues tliey 
are bom as gods. But according to Caraha not only is the nature 
of transinigration controlled by the good or bad deeds of a mar^ 
but even the productivity of nature, its purity or pollution; and 
the thousand and one things in which nature is helpful or harmful 
to rnr" are determined by good and bad deeds {dnatmt an 
adharma). Dharma and adhaima arc therefore regarded as the 
most imporunt faetora in determining m^t of the human con¬ 
ditions of life and world-conditionfl of environment. Such a ^ew 
is not opposed to the Sarpkhya theory of world-creation; for there 
also it is held that the evolution of prakrti is determined by the 
good or bad deeds of the selves; but, though inrplied, yet m no 
Simkhva work is such a clear and specific determination of world- 
conditions and world-evolution through the merit and dernmt of 
human beings to be found. Freedom of human will is almost 
wholly admitted by Caraka, and, where the fruits of previous 
actions are not of a confirmed character, they can be averted or 
improved by our efforts. Our efforts thus have on the one hand 
a cosmical or universal effect, as determining the conditions of the 
development of the material world, and on the other hand ^ey 
determine the fate of the individual. The fruiffi of our actions 
determine our birth, our experiences and many intellectual gifts; 
but they do not determine the nature of our wUl or affect its 
strength of application in particular directions. 


Springs of action in the Caraka-saipbitl. 

The clitef feature of Caraka's springs of action consists in the 
fact that he considers tha-e primary desires as the motive causes 
of all our actions. These ate, as has already been said, the desire 
for life, the desire for riches and the desire for future life. In this 
Caraka seems to have a view uniquely different from that o7 most 
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of the systems of philo$(>phy, which refer to a number of emotions 
as the root causes prompting us to action. Thus the Vaiic|ika 
regards attraction to pleasure and aversion, to pain the cause of 
all our actions. Pleasure is defined aa being a sort of feeling which 
is approved and welcomed and trm'ards which an attraction is 
oaturally felt* Plea$ures, therefore, when they ad$e, must always 
be felt, and there cannot be anything like unfclt pleasures. Apart 
from ^nsory pleasures, Sridhara in his Ny^a-kaitdaii discusses 
the existence of other kinds of pleasure^ due to the remembering 
of past things^ or to calmness and contentedness of mind or 
self-knowledge. Pleasures are, however, regarded as the fruits of 
meritorious deeds {dharntQ'^ performed before. Pain, the reverse 
of pleasure^ may be defined os an CJiperience from which wc arc 
repelled and which is the result of past misdeeds. Desire, as die 
wish to have^vhat is unaitamcd may be either 

For the self or for othem (par^tha)* Such desires may be 

prompted by any of the following: longing for happiness m heaven 
OT on earth appetites (^ahhil^d), longing for the continua- 

tian and recurrence of the enjojTnent of pleasurable objects, com¬ 
passion for others disinclination to worldly enjoyment 

{vaTragya\ intention of deceiving others {apOiUtii)^ i^ubconscious 
modves Praiastapada, how^ever, distinguishes between 

^ esires for enjoyment and desires for worfc. But he does not 
mclude the positive Buddhist virtues of friendship {mnitri} and a 
feeling of happiness in the happiness of others (muditS), sind he h 
content with only the negative virtue of compassion (kamnd). He 
flUo counts anger, malice, suppressed rev^engefuUiess imanyu), 
j ousj of the goiiKl qualides of others {aksamd)^ and envy arising 
torn a 5ense of one^s inferiority {amartn}. But, in spite of this 
elaborate classification, Pra^stapada makes in reality two broad 
divisionsjnamely, desires arising from attachment to pleasures, and 
those from aversion to pain. Pain is as much a positive feeling as 
pleasure and cannot be regarded as mere negation of pleasure- 
Though Pra^astapada knows that there is such a thing as d^ire for 
work^yct he does not give it any prominent consideration, and th(^ 
net r^ult of his classificadon of the springs of action is that he thinks 
at all desires are prompted by attachment to feelings of pleasure 
an ^tipathy to pain. Feelings, therefore, are to be regarded here as 
fun^entaJly determining all desires and through them all acdons. 

The Naiyayikas thin^ that attachment and antipathy can be 
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traced to a more fimdaoieatal root* vm. ignorance or delusion 
(moha). Thus Vatsyiyana* by tracing attachment or antipathy 
to ignorance» tends to mtcllectnalize the psychological basis of 
Pra^astapada. For moka would mean want of knowledge^ and^ if 
atuchment and antipathy be due to want of knowledge, then one 
can no longer $ay that feelings ultimately determine our actions , as it 
is the absence of right know ledge that ia found to be ultimately the 
determinant of the rise of all feelings and emotions, jayanta, how- 
cver^ in hia NyMyit^fsut^jarif counts ignorance attachment 

(r^d) and antipathy as being three parallel defect {dofa) 

which prompt our efforts^. Under attachment he counts sex- 
inclinatiQti disinclinatinn to part wtitii that which would 

not diminbh by sharing with others (pFmtsani), jealou^-y {^prkM}^ 
inclination towards birth again and again and inclination 

towards taking forbidden things {lobha)* Under dtesa he counts 
emotional outbursts of anger with burning bodily conditions, 
envy {irsy^)^ jealousy at die good qualities of others 
injuring others {droka) and concealed malice (inanyu). Under 
Ignorance he counts false knowledge {miihya-jMna)^ perplexity 
due to indecision sense of fake superiority and 

mistakes of judgment (pram^a). But he adds thst of the three 
defects, dvefa and mohau moha is the worsts since the 

other two arise through it. For it is only the ignorant who are 
under the sway of attachment and antipathy. To the objection 
that in that case moha ought not to be counted as a defect tn itself^ 
but as the source of the other two defects, Jayanta replies tiiatj 
though it is a source of the other tw'o defects, it of itself also leads 
people to action and should therefore be counted as a defect in 
itself. It is no doubt true that all defects are due to false knowledge 
and are removed by right knowledge; yet it would be wrong to 
count the defects as being of only one kind of false knowledge 
(mithya-jH^a); for the three defects are pfiychologicatly felt to 
have three distinctive characteristics. Jayanta, while admitting 
that the feelings of attachinent or antipathy are due to ignonince, 
^considers them to be psychologically so important as to be re¬ 
garded as"^dependent springs of action. Thus, w'hile he was 
in nominal agreement widi Vatsyayana in regarding attachment 
and antipathy as bdng due to ffrofta, he felt their independent 

*■ TffdJft dafS:^Stfl tSioyp i^ssiiid' rdgtfdvipi mttha ii£. 
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psychological importance and counted them as paidle! defects 
prompting our efforts, 

Patanjali divides all our actions into ttvo classes, vicious {kiiffa) 
and virtuous The virtuous actions a« prompted by our 

nacural propensity towards emancipation, while the vicious ones 
are prompted by ignorance {acidy&\ egobm {mmitS), attachment 
(r^a), antipathy and the xvill to live {abftiaivem}. The 

, latter four, tliough of the natuic of feeling, are yet regarded ai 
^ cing only mariifcstarions of the growth and development of 
i^orance {ovidya). It is a characteristic peculiarity of the Saijikhp 
philosophy that thoughts and feelings are not regarded there as 
being intrinsically different; for the gtinas form the matcHiils of 
th thoughts and fedirtgs, %Vhat is thought in one aspect is 
feeling in another, ft was on this account that false knowledge 
could be considered to have developed into the feelings of egoism, 
attachment and antipathy, and could be regarded as being of the 
same stuff as false knowledge. In the Nyaya psychology, thought 
and feelings being considered intrinsically different, a difficuity 
was fdt in reconciling the fact that, while ignorance could be 
regarded as being the cause of the feelings of attachment and anti¬ 
pathy. the btter could not be regarded as being identical with 
Ignorance {mofm). Jayanta, theredorc, while he traced and 
(htfa to moAfl, ontologically considered them as parallel factors 
detctmining our ^ons psychologically. In the Sflipkhya-yoga 
metaphysics Ais difficulty could beobviated; for that school did not 
consider feelings to be different from thoughts,since the thoughts 
arc themselves made up of feeling-stuff; hence even false know¬ 
ledge {avidya) need not he regarded as being wholly an intellectual 
element, since it is itself the product of the feeling-stuff—the 

It is needless to refer in detail to the theories of the springs 
of action in other systems of Indian thought. From what has 
^ready been said it would appear that most svstems of Indian 
Philosophy CDwIdcr false knowledge to be at the root of all our 
worldly activities through the mediation of feelings of attachment, 
antipathy and self-love, There is an inherent pessimism in most*> 
systenu of Indian thought, which consider that normiSjly we are 
a un er the evil influence of false knowledge and arc all gliding 
on te downward path of sms and afflictions. They alao consider 
, * , attachments lead to bondage and slavery to passions, and 
ere lead us away froin the path of tlberadon. Acdotis are 
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judged 3 * good or bad aocording as they lead to lib^r^tion or 
bondage i their efficacy is in securing the transcendental realistadon 
of the highest truth and the cessation of rebirth^ or obscuration of 
the nature of reality and cscpoaure to the miseries of rebirth. 

But Caraka gives us a scheme of life in which he traces the 
springs of all our actiotta to the three fundamental motives or bio¬ 
logical instincts of life-preservation, worldly desire of acquiring 
riches for enjoyment^ and other worldly aspirations of self-realiza¬ 
tion. According to him these three fundamental desires sum up 
alt springs of action. On this view will appears to be more funda¬ 
mental than feeling or knowledge. Caraka does not seem to begin 
from the old and stereotyped idea that false knowledge is the 
$tarting-point of the world. His is a scheme of a vrelbbalanced 
life which is guided by the harmonious play of these three funda¬ 
mental desires and directed by perfect w^isdom and unerring judg¬ 
ment. Evil and mischief Creep in through errors of judgment^ by 
w*hich the haitnony of these desires is broken* All kinds of mis¬ 
deeds are traced > not to feeUngs of attachment or antipathy, but 
to erTOR of judgment or foolishness {pr€^ndpfar^m), Thia 
par^ha may be compared to the moha or mdifyd of the Nyaya and 
Yoga. But* while the Nyaya and Yoga seem to refer to this m&ha or 
nvfdyd a^ a fundamental defect inherent in our mental constitution 
and detemuning Its activities as a foimative element, Carata's 
prujnaparddha is not made to occupy any metaphysJcal status, but 
expresses itself only in the individual lapses of judgment. 

Caraka, however^ did not dare to come into conflict with the 
prevailing ethical and philosophical opinions of his time* and we 
find that in Sdrfra, I he largely accepts the traditional views. He 
says there that it b the phenomenal self (MuM/mm or stn^^ga- 
pitrufa) that feels pleasure and pain, and in cotmectson with the 
duty of a physician to remove all physical sufferings produced by 
dbeases he aay$ that the ultimate healing of all pain consbts in 
the permanent naiffhik! (remova]) of pain by the removal of 
grasping (upadhdy. He says there that grasping (npadhS) b itself 
^ sorrowful and the cause of all sorrows. All sorrow’s can be re¬ 
moved by the removal of all grasping tendencies. Just as a ailk- 
worm dratvs out its cocoon th read to its own destruction * so does 

^ Cikrepfioi wirerpirei* up&dh^ o dciire but ii kctu tu me thfli h 

WDtiJd hxv^ been more correct to interpret lu the Buddhist upCiiiHa, ijr 
^TRsping. Cikripipi on Caraka, IV. r. 93^ 
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xhe miserable man of ignorance draw desires and longings from 
the objects of He ts wise indeed who consideiB all objects 

05 ^ and withdratvs himself from them. With the cessation of all 
actions and dissociation from sense-objects there h no 

more fear of being afflicted with sorrows. Sorrow's, again^are said 
to proceed from four causes, namely, the wrong notion of non- 
ctcmal things (e.g.scnsc-objects) as eternal {bnddhi-vihhrumia), the 
W'ant of the power of controlling the mind from und^^ir^ble courses 
forgetfulness of the nature of right knowledge 
and the adoption of unhygienic courses 
P^£5^’>ro^£irdf//iu is defitted here sis a wrong sctioit that 
h done through the confusion of intelligence and want of self* 
pntrol and right knowledge and this 

is Supposed to rouse up all nialadies and defects 
prtfAopami), Some of the offences that may be counted under 
prajMparddfta are as follows: to set things in motion^ to try to 
stop moving objectSp to let the proper time for doing things pass 
bVj to begin an action in the wrong manner, not to behave in the 
accustomed manner, no t to behave modestly and pol itely^ to insult 
respected persons^ to go about in wrong places or at wrong times, 
to take objects which are biowTi to be harmful, not to abide by 
the proper course of conduct de^ribed in the Caraka-samMid, 
t. 6; the passions of jealousy* vanity, fear, anger,greed Jgnoranee, 
egoism^ errors, all actions prompted by these and whatever else 
that 1 $ prompted by ignorance {moha) and self-ostentation (rajas), 
Prajdaparadha ih ^rther dehned as error of judgment (vi^oina- 
vijUaita) and as wrong enterprise (vi^ama^prai^artand), proceeding 
out of wrung knowledge or erroneous judgment. It will thus appear 
that It is wise to take praJiiMparadiia in the wider sense of error of 
judgment or misapplied intelligence, regarding it as the cause of 
all kinds of moral depravity, unhealthy and unhygienic habits and 
accidental injuries of all kinda. As Caraka admitted the existence 
of the Self and of rebirth and regarded moral merit (dfiaufid) and 
demerit (adharma) as the causes of all humaii enjoyment and 
Sufferings^ and of the productivity or unpitjductfvity of the ground,,^ 
and the hygienic or unhygienic eonditiona of water^ and the 
seasons j he had to include wi thin prajdaparddAa the caused tha t led 
to vices and sins. The causey of all sorrows are, firstly, wrong 
consideration of the non-etemal as eicmal and of the injuriotis aa 
good; secondly, want ofT^lf-control; and, thirdly^ the drfect of 
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mtmoTV (smrii-bhra7m£i}^ [trough which the right kuovrledge and 
right experience of the past cannot be brought into efifcct. Thus^ 
though in a aense Caraka compromises with the tradirional schools 
of philosophy in including pbhosophkal ignorance or miscon¬ 
ception within prujiiaparSdfia, and though he thinks that philo¬ 
sophical ignorance produces sins, yet he mkeg prajnikpar^m in 
the very wide $en$e of error of judgment, leading to all kinds of 
transgression of laws of health and laws of society and custom^ 
risky advenluresj and all other indiscreet and improper aettont, 
PraJiSaparadha^ therefore, though it includes the philo^phical 
ftioJiii of the traditidnal school of philosophy» is yet something 
verj' much morcp and is to be taken in the wider sense of error of 
judgments Caraka, no doubt, admits jealousy, vanity^ anger, greed, 
ignorance (moAfl), etc., as producing improper acuou, but he admits 
many other causes as well- But the one supreme cause of aJl these 
subsidiary causes is prajmpat^af or error of judgment, taken in 
its wide sense. It will not, therefore, be wrrmg to suppose that, 
according to Carakaj all proper actions are undertaken through 
the prompting of three fundamental desiresi the desire for life, 
the desire for wealth and enjoyment, and the desire for spiritual 
good. And all improper actions are due to improper under¬ 
standing, confusion of thought, and misdirect^ intelligence 
{prajhapar^ftd). The three fundsmental desires, unasaodated with 
any error of judgment or lack of understanding, may thus be re¬ 
garded as the root cause of all proper actions. ^ITiere is, therefore^ 
nothing wrong m giving full play to the functioning of the three 
fundamental desires, so long as there is no misdirected under¬ 
standing and confusion to turn tliem into the wrong path. Caraka 
does not seem to agree widi otlicr s)'stetii$ of philosophy in holding 
the feelings of attachment and antipathy to be the springs of all 
actions. Actions are prompted by the normal acti%^e tendencies of 
the three fundamental desires, and they become sinful when our 
energies are wrongly directed through bek of understanding. 
Though Caraka had to compromise with the acknowledged view 
^f the systems of Indian Philosuphy that the cessation of all 
aorroTiVs can'be only through the cessation of all actions^ yet h 
seems clear that the course of conduct that he approves consists 
in the nonnal exercise of the three fundamental desires, free from 
the commi^ion of any errors of judgment (prajUdparadha), 
Thus Caraka does not preach the ideaf of leaving off desires, 
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attachments^ feelings and acUons of all kinds^ nor docs he 
advocate the Gila ideal of the performance of duties tvithoul 
attachment. His is the ideaJ of living one's life in a manner that 
is most conducive to health, Jong life, and proper enjojTnent* Our 
only care should be that we do not commit any mistake in eatings 
drinking and other actions of life which may directly' or indireedy 
(through the production of sins) produce diseases and sufTcrings 
or jeopardize our life and enjoyment In any way, Thb unique 
character of Caraka's ethical position b very clearty proved by 
the code of conduct^ virtues and methods of leading a good life 
elaborated by Caraka. He no doubt shows a lip-sympathy with 
the ideal of giving up all actions {smnySsa ); but his real sympathies 
seem to be with the normal scheme of life^ involving normal en¬ 
joyments and fruition of desires. A normal Jife^ according to 
Caraka^ ought also to be a virtuous life, as vices and sins are the 
sources of all sorrows, sufferings and diseases in this life and 
the next. 


Good Life in Cnrakn. 

It is well worth pointing out at the outset that “good life" in 
Caraka means not only an ethically virtuous life, but a life which 
15 free from diseases, and which is so led that it attains its 
normal length. Moral life thus means a life that is free from 
the defect of prajmpardd/ta^ It means wise and prudent Jifej 
for it is only the want of wisdom and prudence that la the 
cause of all physical, social, pK)'siologicah moral and spiritual 
rnischiefs. To he a good man^ it is not enough that one should 
practise the ethical virtues: a man should practise the physical^ 
physiological and social virtues as welL He must try to live a 
healthy and long life, free from diseases and sufferings and free 
from reproaches of any kind. It b important to note that Caraka 
does not believe in the forced separation of the physical life from 
the mental and the moral. Physical diseases are to be cured by 
medicines, while mental diseases are to be cured by right and 
proper knowledge of things, self-control and self-concentration^ 
The clcTse intcrcoiuiectiDn bettveen body and midS wa.s well 
known from early times, and even the Mahd-hhdrata (xii* ib) says 
that out of the body arise the mental diseases and out of the mind 
arise the bodily diseases. Caraka abo thinks that a physician should 
try to cure not only the bbdily diseases but also the mental diseases* 
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The Maha-bhSraia further says m the same chapter that there are 
three elements in the botly, viz. heat, cold and air; when they 
are in a state of equipoise, the body is healthy, and when any one 
of them predominates, there is disease. Tlie mind is constituted 
of iattva, tamus; when these are in a state of equipoise, 

the mind is in proper order, and when any one of them pre- 
dommates, it becomes diseased. Caraka, however, thinks that it is 
only when rajtis and lamas predominate that the mind gets diseased. 
But, whatever these differences may be, it is evident that, when 
Caraka speaks of life, he includes both mind and body, and it is 
the welfare of both that is the chief ooncem of the physician. 
Caraka’s prohibitions and injunctions are therefore based on this 
bvofold good of body and mind that ought to be aimed at. 

.-Vfter speaking of the harmful ness of attempting to control 
some of the bodily excretory movements, he recommends the 
necessity of attempting to control certain other mental and bodily 
tendencies. Thus he forbids alt persons to indulge rashly in their 
unthinking tendencies to eommit mistakes of mind, speech and 
action, A man should also control his passion of greed, and his 
feelings of grief, fear, anger, vanity, shamelessn ess, envy, attachment 
and solidtode. He should not speak harshly or talk too much or 
use stinging words or lie or speak irrelevantly or untimely. He 
should not injure others by his body, indulge in unrestricted sex- 
gratificationa, or steal. Injury to living beings {hittua) h supposed 
to produce sins and thereby affects one's longevity. Non-injury 
is thus described as being the best tvay of increasing life {ahima 
prSna-vardhanSitam). Th e man who follows the above right course 
of life is called virtuous, and he enjoys wealth, satisfies his desires, 
abides by the laws (dharma) of a good life, and is happy. .Along 
mth the proper and wdl-controllcd exercise of the moral func¬ 
tions Caraka advises people to take to well-controlled bodily 
exercises {eySyama}. When moderately performed, they give light¬ 
ness, power of doing work, steadiness (tifiairya) and fortitude 
{dahkha-faftitHiita). Avoidance of unwise courses and non-cotn- 
^mission of errors of judgment (tyaga/i prajitaparSiifianSm), sense- 
control, renfembiance of past experiences due knowledge 

of one’s own pow'crs, due regard to proper time and place and 
good conduct priwent the inrush of mental and bodily diseases; 
for it is these which are the essentials of a good life, and 5 wise 
man alw'ays docs what is good for himself. Caraka further advises 
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that one should not keep company with those who arc sinful in 
character, speech and mind, or with those who arc quarrelsome, 
greedyt jealous^ crooked, light-minded ot fond of speaking ill of 
others or cruel or vicious, or with those who assodate with one's 
enemies^ But one shotild always associate with those who are w'lse, 
learned, aged, \vith men of character, firmness, self-conccntradoni 
ready experience^ with those who knovr the nature of things and 
are full of equanimity, and those who direct us in the right pathu 
are good to aB beings* possess a sealed character and are peaceful 
and self-contented. In these ways a man should try, on the one 
hand, to secure hijnsclf against the inrush of mental aroublea which 
upset one^s moral life and, on the other hand, properly to attend 
to hia bodily w^elfare by taking the proper bind of food at the 
proper time and attending to other details of physical well-being^* 

The rules of good conduct arc described in detail 

by Caraka as fo How'S* i 

A man should respect gods, cows, Brahmanas, preceptors 

elderly pci^ns» saints and teachcf^ (Jeurjw), hold auspicious 
amulets, bathe twice suid clean all the pores of the body and feet 
and cut his hair, beard and nails three times in a fortnight. He 
should be well-dressed, should alw^sys oil his head, cars, nose and 
feet, comb his hair,scent himself and smoke {dhuma-pa}* He should 
recognize others with a pleasant face, help others in difficulties* 
perform sacrifices, make gifts, talk delightfully* nicely and for 
the good of otheis* be self-cont rolled ^d of 

virtuous temperament. He should envy the cause of snotliers 
prosperity in the form of his good character and other causes of 
his personal efficiency irfyf#),but should not be jealous of 

the fruits of these m the form of a man's prosperity' or wealth 
{phak rt^fyu)^ He should be of firm decision, fearless, suscep¬ 
tible to the feclirig of shame, intelligent, enofgetic+ skilful, of ^ 
forgiving nature p virtuous and a believer He should use 

umbrellasp sticksp turbans and ahocs, and should at the time of 
walking look four cubits of grgxmd in front of him; heshould 
avoid going to impure, unclean and dirty places; he should tiy to^ 
appease those who arc angry, soothe the fears of tho^ who have 
berome afraid, help the poor, keep his promises, bear harsh words* 
be selfi-controlled* remove the causes of attachments and antipathy 
and behave as the friend of all living beings. A^in^ 

^ * See CaTaka^%aiiJat}if |. 7+ * 1- 
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one should not tell lies, or take that which belongs to others, should 
not commit adullcfV. or be jealous at other people's wealth, should 
not be given, to creating enemies, should noteoimiiit sins, or do 
wrong even to 3 sinner, of speak about the defects or secrets of 
otheis; should not keep company with the sinful or with th(«e 
who arc the king’s enemies or with madmen, the mean, wicked,out’* 
cast, or those who make abortions. One should not climb into bad 
vehicles, lie on hard beds, or beds without sheets or pillows, 
should not climb steep mountain sides or trees or bathe in fast 
flowing si vers with strong currents; one should not go about 
places where there are great fires raging, or laugh loudly or ya^ 
or laugh without covering the face, or pick one's teeth. Again, 
one should not break the laws ordained by a large number of 
persons, or other laws in general; should not go about at night in 
improper places, or make friends with youngsters, old or greedy 
people, fools, sinners or eunuchs; one should not be fond of wines, 
gambling, prostitutes, divulge secrets, Insult others, be proud or 
boastful or speak ill of old people, teachers, kings or assemblages 
of persona, or talk too much; one should not turn out relations, 
friends or those who know one’s secrets. One should attend at the 
proper time to every action, should not undertake to do anything 
without properly examining it, or be too procrastinating, of be 
under the influence of anger and pleasure; one should not he 
very down-hearted in afflictions, or too elated in success, or too 
disappointed in failures; should practice ses-contincnce, try to be 
wise, make gifts, be friendly and compasaionaie to all and always 
contented. It is needless to continue to enumcfate all the qualities, 
which would commonly be included within the requisites of a 
good life. In this Caraka seems to cut an absolutely new way, 
and in no other branch of Indian thought can we note such an 
assemblage of good qualities of all the different kinds necessary 
not only for a virtuous life, but for the healthy and successful 
life of a good citiaen. 

It has already been pointed out that error of judgment or 
.^delusion, in whichever sphere it may be exercised, is the root of 
all mischied and all troubles. And Caraka demonstrates this by 
enumerating in his schedule of good conduct proper behaviour in 
all the different concerns and spheres of life. To Caraka the con¬ 
ception of life is not as moral or immoral, but as good (Wm) aqd bad 
(oAr/d). It U true, no doubt, that here ancTihere stray statements are 
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foiled in the Coraka-samhiia which rcgsird the ceasadan of all 
sorrows a& the ultimate end of Hfei but it is obvious that Carita^s 
main approach to the subject shows very clearly tliat,^ though moral 
virtues are always very highly appreciated, yet the non-moral 
virtues^ such as the proper taking care of the well-being of one^s 
own body and the observance of social rules and forms of etiquette 
or normal prudent behaviour, are regarded as being equally neces- 
sary for the maintenance of a good life. Transgressions and 
sins are the causes of mental w orries, troubles and also of many 
mental and physical diseases, and one ought therefore to take 
proper c^re that they may not enter into one*B life; and it is said 
that the diseases produced by strong sinful acts cannot be cured 
by the ordinary means of the application of medicines and the 
like, until with the proper period of their sufferings tiiey subside 
of themselves. But sins and transgr^iona are not the only causes 
of our desires, accidents and other domestic, social and political 
troubles, h is through our imprudent behaviour and conduct, 
w^hich arc due to error of judgment (prafMparadho)^ as our other 
sinfl and immoral acts are, that all our bodily and mental iroubl^ 
happen to us* A good life, which is the ideal of every person» is 
a life of peace, contentment and happinessfree from desires and 
trouhlea of all kinds^ It is a life of prudence apd well-balanced 
judgmentp where every action is done with due consideration to 
ii:s future consequences and where all that may lead to troubles 
and difficulties is carefully avoided. It is only such a life that 
can claim to be good and can be regarded as ideal. A merely 
moral or virtuous life is not our ideal, w^hich must be good in 
every' respect. Any transgresaion> be it of the niles of hygiene, 
rules of polite society, rules of good citizenship, or any deviation 
from the path which prudence or good judgment would recom¬ 
mend to be wHse, may disturb the peace of life* A scheme of 
good life thus means a wtsc life, and observance of morality 
but one of the rnany W'aya in which wnsdom can be shown* 

Ayur-veda,or the Science of Life, denis primarily vrith the way^ 
in which a life may be good (/nY/i), bad happy 

unhappy (oniiUira). A happy life is d^ribed as a life ^ndbturbed 
by bodily and mental diseases, fiill of youth and proper strength, 
vitality, energy', povrer of launching new efforts, endowed with 
wisdom, knowledge and efficient sense-organs—a life which is full 
of all kinds of desirable Enjoyments and in which the ventures that 
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arc undertaken arc all aticcessfiil* Hie opposite of this is what 
may be caUcti an unhappy life* The happy life thus repre^ts 
a life 90 far os it is happy and enjoyable and so far as ii satisfies 
os. 'I’hc good life is the life as it is moulded and developed by our 
right conduct. In a way it is the good life that makes a happy He. 
They who seek a good life should desist from the sins of taking 
other people’s possessions and be truthful and self-controlled. 
They should perform every action wttli proper ohscrvaiion^care and 
judgment, and should lust be hasty or make mistakes by their care¬ 
lessness ; they should attend to the attainment of virtue, wealth and 
the enjoyments of life without givmg undue emphasb to any of 
them; they should respect those who are revered,should be learned, 
wise and of a peaceful mind and control thdr icndendts to attach- 
ment, anger, jealousy and false pride; they should always make 
gifts; they should lead a life of rigour and attain w^dom, 

self-knowledge or philosophy {ddhy§ima-vidah)^ and beliave in $tich 
a way that the interests of both the present life on earth and the 
life hereafter may be attended to with care and judgment, always 
remembering the lessons of past experience^. It U now dear that 
the ideal of good life in Coraka b not the same as that of the 
different systems of philosophy which are technically cdled the 
Science of Liberation imokfa-iSstra). ’fhe fundamental idea of a 
good life ia that a life should be so reflated that the b^y and 
mind may he free from diseases, that it should not mn into un¬ 
necessary risks of danger through carelessness, dial it should be 
virtuous, pure and moral; that it should be apradentand wise Me 
which abidefl by the laws of polite society and of good and loyal 
citizens, manifesting keen alertness in thou^t and execution and 
lending constantly to its own good^^—good for all interests of life, 
body, mind and spirit* 

Ayur-veda Literature* 

The systematic development of Indian medicine proceeded 
primarily on two principal lines, viz, one that of Sudruto and die 
other that of Caraka. It is said in Suiruta’s gn-^t work. ,Siifrufo- 
sa^ild, that Brahma originally composed the Ayur-veda in one hun¬ 
dred verses, divided into one thousand chapters, even before he had 
cre.^tcd human beings, and that later on, having regard to the 
shortness of human life and the poverty of the human intellect. 
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he divided it into the eight parts. Satya^ Salakya, etc., alluded to 
m a previous section. But this seems to be largely mythical. It is 
further said in the same connection in the Suiruta-iat^ta, i. i 
Aat the sages Aupadhenava, Vaitarana. xA^uiabhra, Pau^kaliivats, 
Karaviiya, GopuraraJt^tta. Sudmta and others approached 
i^nvantan qt pivcKlMa^ king pf Kasl+ for medical ifistmcdon^ 
Susnita's work is therefore called a work of the Dhaitvantari 
sclipol. Though it was revised at a later date by Mgirjuna, yet 
Susruta himself is an old writer. A study of the Jatafcas shows that 
the great physician ^treva, a teacher of Jivaka. lived in Taxila 
shortly before Buddha*. It has been said in a preceding section 
Aat in^ the enumeration of bones Suiruta shows a knowledge of 
treyas system of osteology, Hoemic has further shown in 
^tions +z, 56, 60 and 61 of hU "Osteology.” that the Satapatha- 
which is at as &ld ass the sixth century B.c.p shofli’3 
^ acquaintance with Susruta'a views concerning the counting of 
ones. Butp since Sircya could not have lived e^lier than the sixth 
Century B^c.^and since the ^iAtdipatha^BrEhmana of dbout the sLxth 
cen^ry b.c, shows an acquaintance with Su^ruta’s views. Hoemle 
conjectures that Su^njta must have been contemporary with 
Atreya'a pupil, Agmve^a". But. admitting Hoemle^s main ranten- 
tio^ to be tmcp it may be pinnted out that by the term v€da~ 
vHdina^ m Suiruia^mhita, iii. 5, 18 Su^mta may have referred 
to aut orities earlier than Atreya, from whom Atreya also may 
a\e drawn his mate rials. On thia view, then^ the lower limit of 
^u ru(a $ death is fixed aa the sixth or seventh century b.c*, this 
eing e date of the Satapatha-Brdhmana , wh i le practical Iy nothing 
can be said about the upper limits 

But it is almost certain that the work which now passes by 
the name of Suiruta-samhiia is not identically the same worfe that 
corned by this elder Suiruta {vrddtta Suhuta). Dalhapa, 
w o ved probably in the eteventh pr the t^i'elfth century, says io 
his Nibandha-mmgraha that NSgarjuna was the reviser of the 
nhuta-tamhita ^; and the Suh-uta-saTnhito itself contains a supplc- 

called the Uttara~tantra{\^teT 
'y® )> In the edition of Susruta by P. Muralidhar, of P^aruknagar. 
ere is & verse at the beginning, which says that that which was 
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so well tmghK for the good of the people by the great asge Dhan- 
vaofari to the good pupil Su^nita became famous all over the 
world as Sufruta-sanAi'tSf^d U regarded as the best and the chief 
of the threefold Ayur-veda literature, and that it was smmg tojjethcr 
m the form of a book by no other person than NagSfjuna*. Cakra- 
pani also in his BhSnumiin refers to a reviser (pratisamsiutrtr)\ hut 
he does not mention his name, Gayad^'s pafijiks on Susnita, 
Siiiruta^catuirtk^ or has an observation on the 

eighth verse of the third ciiapter of the Nutdna-sfti^na^ in which he 
gives a different reading by Nagarjuna^ which b the same as the 
present reading of Sibruta in the correspionding passage^. x 4 gain^ 
Bhatta Namhari in his J'ippa^j on the AstM^ii-hrdaya-samht^^ 
called V^bfmfa-hhmdana-fniw^ona, ui dLscussing mU^fui-^arbha- 
nidana, annotatt^ on the reading t^asti-dvare vipann^^M, which 
Vagbha(a changes in borrowing from Susrula's vastirnSra-vipaitm- 
ydk (11.8.14), and says that fMr/r-ifr^reis the reading of Nigaijuna*. 
ThatNag^una had the habit of makingsupplemtnts to his revisions 
of works is ftirther testified by the fact that a work called Yoga- 
iaiaka^ attributed to Nagtijuna.had also a supplcmenuiy'chapter, 
called Uttam-Santra^ in addition to its other chapters, Kdys-ci^tsS^ 
jSdl^kya-tmtraj ^afyn~tsntra, BhUtavi^S, fCatimdrG- 

lanira^ Ras^^am-tm^a and V^ihirarni-tantra. This makes it 
abundantly clear that what passes as the Suiruta-saiphim was either 
entirely strung together from the traditional teachings of Su^ruta 
or entirely revised and enlarged by Nagaijuna on the basis of a 
nuclear wort of Su^ruta which was available to Nagiijuna. But 
was Nagarjuna the only person who revised the Sufruta-miTthifd? 
palhana^s statement that it was N'Sgtijuna who was the reviser 
of the work (profis&mskattapihii Ndgibytmn ei-a) 15 attested bv the 
verse of the Muralidhar erdidon (NSgaffuitemma grathM): hut 
the use of the emphatic word era in both suggests that there 
may have been other editions or revisions of Sairuta by other 
writers as weiL The hopelessly muddled condition of the readings, 

^ Upadiffd tu mmyng DhoirrwtiJin-mietharp^d 

Su/miAya fokAnAip JBta-rihtdlmy4 

laiviatTa bhuti fftk/^4t4 ft^nd Sabruta-mf^thttd 
* mdNyd mihaiUmd 

td or !^4gAfiiintfmm graNthn-rSp^tsbr 

■ N^gp^irtuu hi pafhud; itirk^d sikafA wAfl bharmdkhyii '^hmad^vmkrtam ifi^ 

[fl ihe Nirnarri^BavTm edirion 1915 ihi* it 11. j. 1 whereai in JivflmiEidt’fl 
edinon ith n. 3. S. S« «ln Dr Curdier*i RfcenmD^mx)frtn dtMSS. Mi&attx 
anurnfl rfurw tIffJt, p. i j, ««««« 

* Ota rtiu NOgdFjumar t;csti-dvAra iW pdlhydii. 
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chapter-divisions and textual ajTmgements in the chapters in 
different editions of the Suimto-taf^iia is such that tliere can be no 
doubt that from time to time many hands were in operation on 
this great workp Nor it is proper to think diat the work of revising 
Suiruta iivas limited to a pre-Cakrapuni period. It is possible to 
point out at least one case in which it can be almost dehnitely 
proved that a new addition was made to the Sidruia-sa^iitH 
after Cakrapani^ or the test of Susruta known to palha^ was 
not knowm to Cakrapiini. ThuA, in dealing with the use of catheters 
and the processes of introducing medicine through the anos 
in rv, 38^ the tests of the M^iiirufG-idmMia commented 
on by pathana reveal many interesting details %vhich ate untouched 
in the chapter on Foi/f in the CaFako-sotn/iit^{Uttara-vmti^ Siddhi- 
stlt^a, xii)^ This chapter of the Cto'iiku-samMi^ was an addition 
by Drdhabala, who flourished in K^mira or the Punjab^ prob¬ 
ably in the eighth or the ninth century. When Cakrapini w'cote 
his commentary in the eleventh century'^ he did not make :my 
reference to the materials found in the Suiruto-sumhitS^ nor did he 
introduce them into his owm medical compendiump which parses 
by the name of Cakradoita. Cakrapa^i knew hts Suiruia-Siotthst^ 
wclh as he had commented on it himself, and it is cstrismely un¬ 
likely thatp if he had found any interesting particulars concerning 
vasii^kr^a in hts text, he should not have udlhsed them in his 
commentary or in his own medical work. The inference, there- 
fore, is almost irresistible that many interesting particulars re¬ 
garding t^usti-kriya^ absent in the texts of the Suiriifa-iojfthita in 
the ninth and ele\'enth centuries, were introduced into it in the 
twelfth century. It is dlfficultp however* to guess which Nngar’^ 
juna was the reviser or editor of the Stiknia-samhitoi it h very 
unlikely that he was the famous N 5 gtjJuna of the M&dhyamika- 
karika^ the great tcadier of SDnyavada; for the accounts of the 
life of this NagSijuna, as known from Chined and Tibetan 
sources* nowhere suggest that he revised or edited the Susrutix- 
tamktfd^ Alberuni speaks of a Nigarjuna w'ho was bom in Dihaka, 
near Somanltha (Gujarat), about one hundred years before ^ 
himself, i^e, about the middle of the ninth century, and who 
had written an excellent work on alchemy^, contahiing the sub¬ 
stance of the whole hteniturc of the subject^ which by Alberuni^s 
time had become very rare. It is not improbable that this 
Nagat]una was the author of the fCaksopufa-tantra, which is 
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avowedly written with mateiiEils collected from the alchemical 
works of various religious commumdes and which deals with 
the eightfold miraculous acquirements (asfa-siddki)- But Vmda 
in his Siddhii-y^tga refers to a formula by Xagirjuiia which waft 
said to have been written on a pillar in Psplipuna'* Tliis 
formula b reproduced by Cakrapariii Datta^, Vaiigasena and by 
Nityimitha Siddha in his Rasa-ratnSk^a. But since Vrnda, 
the earliest of these wriicrs, flouriahed about the eighth or the 
ninth century, and sLocc hb formula was taken from an in¬ 
scription, it is not improbable that this N^gaijuna Nourished a 
few centuries before him. 

Of the commentaries on the Sidruta-safphita the most im¬ 
portant now cuirent b Dalhajp^s A^ibaftJha-samgrahn. Dalhana 
quoted Caknapini. of A.D. 1060^ and is himself quoted by Hemadrt, 
of AJ)* 1260. He therefore flourished between the eleventh and 
the thirteenth centuries. It has been pointed out that sufEdent 
textual changes in tiiE Suhula-^amhita had occu rred beuvecn Cakra- 
pani and Dalliar^'s time to have taken at least about one hundred 
years, I am therefore inclined to think that Dalharia lived late in 
the twelfth, or early in the thirteenth* centurj' at the court of Klrig 
SahapSla Deva, Cakrapani had also written a commentary on the 
Suiruta^sanihita, called BhaFtuinatli^tfiT^t book of which has been 
published by KavHraj Gangapmsad Sen. Dr Cordier notes that 
there is a complete manuscript of this at Benares. Ni^cala Kara and 
Srikanfha Datta sometimes quote from Cakrapani^s commentary 
on the Dathana’s commentary is called 

samgraha, which means that the book is collected from a number 
of commentaries^ and he himself says in a colophon at the end of 
the Uttara^tantra tliat die physician Dalhana, son of Bharata, had 
written the work after consulting many other commentaries** 
At the beginning of his NibanJha-samgraha he refers to Jajyyata^ 
Gayad^, Bhaskara^s paBjikd^ Srimidhava and Brahmadeva. In 
his work he further mentions Caxaloip H^tai Jatukarna^ Ka^yapa, 
Kfsnatreya* Bhadrai^aunaka, Xtgaijuna^ the two Vagbhatiis, 
\Edeha* Hariicandra, Bhoja„ Karttika Kunda and otherSn. Hari- 
^candra w& a corrmicntator on the Ctiriika-samliit&, It is curiouSp 
however, that^ though Dalharia refers to Bhaftkara and Srimadhava 

* itAhtd itam&ki Pa^putrokf^ V, 14JJ. 

* NibmtdtiSn hahiMdtf SrtbhOfiltatmajajft 

rutpof^aift bhi$ak, ^ 

CdDcludLay veM of ooevnentmr^’on S^ulnita^A UtinFa-iantra, dup. 66. 
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at the beginning of hb cornment^y^ he do® not refer to them 
in the body of it, Hoemic, however^ Is disposisd to identify 
Bh^kan^ and Klrttika Kunda ® one pem*n* Vijayar^ksita iind 
Srikantha Datta, commentatora on Midhara^s Nid&na^ refer to 
Karttika Kun^a in connection with their alluaions to the Susrui^- 
samkitS^ but not to BhaskaraH A Patna inscription fEJ .L 34*01 345) 
saya: that King Phoja had given the title of VidySpati to Bliaskam 
Bhatt^. Hoemic thinks that this Bhaskara was the same as BhSskam 
Bhattit- Hoemle also suggests that Vfnda Madhava was the same 
as Srimadhava referred to by palhana. M 5 dhava in his Siddha-yogn 
often modifies-Su^ruta^s statements. It may be that these modifi^ 
cations passed as MSdhava^a Tippam. Since Gayad^ and Cakra- 
pani both refer to Bhoja and do not refer to one another ^ it may 
be that Gayadisa was a contemporary of CakrapSni^ Hoemle 
thinks that the Brahmadeva referred to by Dalhana was Sribrahma* 
die father of Maheivara, who wrote his Sahmdi^ka-Cimta in 
mi. Maliei^'ara refere to Hari^candra as an early ancestor of his- 
It is not improbable that this Hari^caxidra was a commcnlator on 
Caraka* The poet Mahe^vam himself also a Kavirijat and 
Heramba Sena's Gudha-bodkaka-samgrakit was largely based on 
Mahe^vara’s work. Jejja^a's commentary passed by the name of 
Bfkatdaghu^paiijikai Gayadtsa^s commentary was called the 
Stiimio-con^ikd or Nydya-cnndriha and Srlm^dhava or Madhava' 
Kara’^s Tippana w'as called Bloka-vdrttika. Gayad^ mentioTis the 
names of Bhoja, Sutanandl and S vimid^a, GayadSsa^s panjika h® 
been discovered only up to the Nid 3 na-sthdna, containing 3000 
gronthas. Among other commentators of Suimta we hear the 
nam® of Gomuip A^dhavanimni Jinadisa, Naradanta^ Gadadhara, 
Bispacandrap Soma, Govardhana and PrainanidhSna. 

It may not be out of place here to mention the fact that the 
Sarnkhya philosophy summed up in the S^rfra-sthSna of Su^ruta 
19 decidedly the Stqikhya philosophy of T^varakr^na, which, as I 
have elseivhere pointed out, is later than the Satpkhya philosophy 
so elaborately treated in the Coraka-tamhita^. This fact also sug¬ 
gests that the revision of Susruta was eicecu ted after the composition 
of livarakr&na's w^ork (about AJi. 200}, which agrees with the view 
expressed above that the revision of Suimta was the work of N5glr* 
juna, Avho flourished about the fourth or the fifth century a.d- 
But it ia extremely improbable that the elaboralc medical doctrin® 

* Hiitxrry Indian l^loiophyt PP- 
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of an author lived at so oariy a date as the aixtli century B.c. 
could have remained In a dispei^d condition until sevetii eight 
or nine hundred year^ later. It is therefore very probable tliat 
the main baais of Suiruta's work existed in a codified and well- 
arranged form from very early dmes^ The w^ork of the editor or 
reviser seems to have coj:islsted in introducing supplements, such 
m the Uttara-tanim^ said other chapters on relevant oco^ions. It 
does not seem impossible that close critical and comparative 
study of a number of published texts of the 
and of unpublished manuscripts may enable a future student to 
separate the original from the aupplemcntary parts. The task, 
hawwefp is rendered difficult by the fact that additJcins to the 
SsisrurH’^samhirS were probably not limited to one period» as has 
already been pointed out abo%'e. 

It is well ktto™ that Atri'^s medical teachings, as collected by 
Agnivc^a in his which existed at least as late as 

Cakrapani^ form the basis of a risvised work by Caraka„ who is 
said to have Nourished during the time of Kani|ka, passing by 
the name of It is notv alao wtU kno^vti that 

Caraka did not complete hb ta^k, but left it half-finished at 3 
point in the Cikits^-slh^ii, seventeen chapters of which 1 together 
with the books called Siddki-sthSna and fCa/jNj-rfAairfl, were added 
by KapLlabala's son, Drdhabala, of the citj' of Failcanada, about the 
ninth century A.n. The statement that Drdhaba la supplemented the 
work in the above w^ay is found in the current texts of the Ctiraka- 
sar^ffaK NikaJa Kaia in his Ratna-prfibhS describes him as author 
of the Carak&^p&rmft^, and CakmpSni, \ljayamksita and Amuii- 
datta (A.n, i24o)> whenever they have occasion to quote passages 
from his supplcmcntaiy^ parts, all refer to Drdhabala as the author. 
The city of Paiicanada was identified asdic Punjab by DrU. C+Dutt 
in his Materh Midim, which identification was accepted by Dr 
Cordier md referred to a supposed modem Panj pur ^ north of Attock 
in the Punjab. There arc several PaBcanadas in different parts of 
India, and one of them k mentioned in the fifty-ninth chapter of 
the KdH-khan^; Gan^dhara in hk commentaiy identifies dtia 
with Benarft, assigning no reason for such identification. Hoemle, 
however^ thinks that this Paficanada k die modem village of 

^ On CvakMV bcin^ the fnurt^phyijdwi of Kaniiku H«r S* Levi> N^€i nir 
Itt Indo-Seydm, in Axiait^, pp* 444 irqji. » 

* Caxuka^tatftMfdf vt. 30 and VM. 8* 
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Pantasinor (" five chs^jids ” in Kashmir) and holds that Drdhabala 
was an inhabitant of this place. There arc many passages in Caraka 
which the commentators bdJeve to be additions of tl^e Kaimlra 
recension (Kdimira^patha)^ Midhava quotes a number of verses 
from the third chapter of the sLxth section, on fevers, which verses 
are given with the omission of about twenty-four Lines. Vijaya- 
rak^ita, in hk commentary on Madhava's Nid 3 tuif says that these 
lines belong to the K^mlira recension. Existing manuscripts vary 
very much with regard to these lines ■ for, while some have the lines, 
in others they^ are not founds In the same chapter there are other 
passages which are expressly noted by Cakr^pamdatta as belonging 
to Kiimira recensions,and are not commented upon by him. There 
are also otlier example, Hoemle points out that Jlvinandak edition 
of 1877 gives the K^mlra version, while bis edition of 1896, as 
well 25 the editions of Gangadhara, the two Sens and Abinas, 
have Caraka's original version, MS^dhava never quotes readings 
belonging to the lOimlra recension. Hocmlc puts together four 
points, viz* that Caraka^e work w^aa revised and completed by 
Dr^abala, that there existed a K^mlra recension of the Camka- 
iambitS, tliat D^dhabala calls himself a native of Pancaliada cit}% 
and that there existed a holy place of that name in Kiimira j and 
he argues that the so-called Kiimira recension represents the re¬ 
vision ol the Caraka^sartthita by Drdliahala. Judging from the 
fact that Madhava takes no notice of the readings of the Kaimira 
recension, he argues that the latter did not exist in Midhavak 
time and that therefore MadhavaV date must be anterior to that 
of Drdhabala. 

Bui w^hich portions were added to the by 

Di'dhabala? The obvious assumption is that he added the last 
seventeen chapters of the sLsth book {Ctkiisa) and the seventh and 
eighth booksL But such an assumptlan cannot hold goodp since 
tlierc is a great divergence in the counting of the number of the 
chapters in different manuscripts. ITius, while Jlv^nanda'a text 
marks Arias, Atisara, Visarpa, iVtadatyaya and Dvivmniya as the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth chapters of CikitfH - 
and therefore belonging to the original Caraka, GangaOhara's text 

^ airmif mpl^dal^ftyd kalpJSh liddhi^'a etvi £if 

nOiddyanif tOHtrw Carakutarfak^f 

f*l Kdpf£ahatiifit it^On 'Aoref 

* f^mrroo'diO'a mahSFShmya yaihi^siiham 

* VI, 3$^ 374^ 
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calls the QLEith, tenth, eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth chapters 
UnniiLda+ Apa$mara* Ksatak^I^a, Svayathu and Udani. The seven¬ 
teen chapters attributed to Drdhabata have consequently different 
titles in the Gafigadhara and Jivinonda editions. Hoemie has dis¬ 
cussed %'ery critically these testtual problems and achieved notable 
results in attributing chapters to Camka or Drdhabala^ But it is 
needless for iis to enter into these disctiasioos, 

Mahamahopadh^^ya Kaviraj Gananatfui Sen, merely cm the 
strength of the fact that the Raju-iirrMgmi is silent on the matter^, 
dUputes the tradirional Chinese statement that Caraka was the 
coun-phj'sickn of Kani^ka, There is no ground to believe as 
gospel truth a traditiciii, which cannot be traced to any earlier 
authority than Bhoja (eleventh century'), that Patahjali was the 
author of a medical work, and that thctelbrc Patanjah and Caraka 
could be identified. His comparisons of some passages from 
Caraka (tv^ i) with some stttras of Patahjall are hardly relevant 
and he finally has lo rest for support of this identiheadon on the 
e\'idence of Ramabhadra Dlk^ita^ a man of the seventeenth or the 
eighteenth century, who holds that Patahjali had written a work 
on medicine. He should have known that there were more 
Patohjalis than one^ and that the alchemist and medical Patanjati 
was an entirely different person from Patahjali, the grammarian. 

The most important commentary now completely available to 
us is the Aytif-veda-dipiM, or Cara^-tdiparya-tlM, of Cakrapani- 
datta. Another important commentary is the Caraka-pailji^ by 
Svlmikumira. He was a Buddhist in faith, ^d he refers to the 
commentator Hari^ndra. The Caraka-tattva-pradipika was 
written in later times by Sivadisasenap who also wrote the Tattva^ 
candrika^ a commentary on Cakradatta. We hear also of other 
commentaries on Caraka by Ba^pacandra or Vipyacaudra, Titna- 
deva, I^vaiwsena, Vakulakara, Jinadasa, Munidksa, Govardhann^ 
Sandhyikara, Jay a nandi and the Caraka-c/indnkM of Gayadasa* 
Among other ancient treatisi^ we may mention the Kafyapa- 
samhit^, discovered in Ka^hmindtl^ a medical dialogue between 
Kijyapa, the teacher and Bhirgava, the student. Jt is interesting 
to note thi» it has some verses (MS*, pp* 105-110) which are 
identical with part of the fifth chapter of the firet book of Caruka, 
There is another important manuscript» called Bh^odt'^a- 

* igo® und 1999. ^ 

* Pratyvk^a^i4nrim, mtrofluctbn. 
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saiphitd, which conums withm it a small work called Bii^saja- 
kaJpOj a commentary by Vcnka|c^^* Agnivcia^a original work* 
the Agnweia-satnhitUf which ws3 the of Canika^s revision^ 
wad avalbble at least up to the time of Oakraplni; Vijayarak^ita 
and SnkandiadatLa abo quote from Jathkama'a work also 
existed till the time of the same writers, as they occ^ionally quote 
from jfot&kiirna^sitmhit&^. The ParMs^o-samhiia and KfSrapani- 
sajptutn were abo available down to Srikanthadatta's^ or even down 
to Sivadasa's^ time. The Ilatiio-samhiiii (different from tlie printed 
and more modem text) was abo available from the time of 
Cakrapani and Vijayaraksita, as is evident from the quotations 
from it in tlieir works* BheU’'& %vork, called EhAa-samhitat has 
already been published by die University of Calcutta. It may be 
remembered diat Agnivcia, Bhela, JatOkama^ Par^araj Harita 
and K^rapani were all fel!o\v-stu dents in medicine, reading w'ith 
the same teacher^ Atrcya-Putiarvasui Agniveia, being the most 
inteUigent of them all, wrote his tvork hrst, but Bhela and his 
other felluw-students abo wrote independent treadseSp which 
were read before the assembly of medical scholars and approved by 
them. Another w'ork of the same school, called KJuiFO^iida-Sismhitat 
and also a VdE^mitr^-xa^ita, both of which are not now availablei 
are utilized by Cakrapani and other writers in dieir commentaries* 
The name however, b no guarantee of ilie andquity of 

these texts, for the junior Vigbhati's work is abo called 
hfdnya-sar^ita* We have further a manuscript called Vamrud- 
samhita, by Vararuci, and a Siddha-s^a-samtiM by Rnvigupta, 
son of Durgagupta, which are of comparatively recent date. The 
Brakma-vawario-purMfjto refers to a number of early medic:^ works, 
such as the Cikiisa-taitva^v^Ma of DhanvantaiTp Cikitra-darsatta 
of Oivodisa, CibttsS-kaumtidt of Cita£sM-sSro-tantra and 

Bhrattiii-ghno of Advini, Vmdyaka-sarvost'a of Nakuta, Vyadhi^ 
sittdhu-vimardana of Sahadeva, JfmttSmiWa of Yama, Jiv^dana of 
Cyavana, Vaidya-sotideka-bkaHjana of Janaka, Sarva-sdro of 
Candnisuta, Tontra^afu of Jib^la, V^diiflgo-s^a of Jajallj \*lddna 
of Paila, Sarv^-dkafa of Kara^ha and Dvmdha-nir^iiya-lantra of 

m 

^ See Dr Cordicr'e R^enta df MSS, MA^aux Santtriis 

rimiM 

Sets Caknp&oi't conuuentiry on Qarahn^taTahihl- ll, i, elso -Srikanttui oO 

thit S^dha-yti^&^yvawddMka^, 

■ Cdcrtpdlnri OQmincntar>- it, a mud il. 5, tho ^ifkxn|hi OH the JVk£*w 
iK^udra-rif^ay, 
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Agsistya*. But nothing is known of thes^e worka^ nnd it b difficult 
to aay if they actually existed. 

It b well known that there were two Vagbha^as (sometimes 
spelt Vahata)* "rhe earlier Vagbhaja knew Caraka and Suiruta. 
It is conjectured by Hoemlc and others that the statement of 
I-tsing (a,p. 675-6S5)*that the eight arts formerly exkted in eight 
books, and that a man had lately epitomked them and made them 
into one bundle, and that all phy^icidns In the five parts of India 
practised according to that book, alludes to the A§tth^a-samgraha 
of Vagbhata the elder. In that case V^gbha;a I must have flourished 
either late in the sixth century' or early in the seventh century; for 
1-tsing speaks of him as having epitomized the work ** lately p** and 
on the other hand rime must be allowed for the circulation of such 
a work in the five parts of India. A comparison of Suiruta and 
Vagbhafa I shows that the study of anatomy had almost ceased to 
exist in the btter's time. It b very probable that Yagbhata was a 
Buddhist. The J^Mga-samgraha has a commentary by Indu \ but 
before Indu there had been other commentates, whose bad ex¬ 
positions were refuted by him*. 

M^dhava, Drdhabala and Vlgbha^a II aU knew Vagbhafa L 
Madhava mentions him by name and occasionally quotes from 
him both in the Stddha-yoga and in the NidSna, and so also does 
Dr^abala^. Hoemle has shown that Dr^abala^s g6 disease of 
the eye are based on Vaghhata*^ 94. Vagbhata II towards the end 
of the Utt^ra-sikana of his Aft^iga-hrdaya-satftJntA definitely ex¬ 
presses hb debt to Vaghhafa 1 . But they must aU have fiourbhed 
before Caktap 3 ni, who often refers to Drdhabala and Vagbhata II. 
If, as Hoemle has sliow^, Midhava was anterior to Dr^ababp he 
abo must necessarily have flourished before Cakrapini' Hoemle's 
argument that Mildhavii fiourbhed before Dr^habab rests upon 
the fact that Suiruta counts 76 ktnds of eye-^diseases, while 
Vigbhata I has 94. Drdhabala accepts Vtgbha^a Ts 94 eye-dbeoses 
with the add! tion of two more, added by MAdhavap, making his list 
come to Madhava had accepted Sujnita's 76 cyc-diseafles and 

^ ] [ ii curknu to EKxtic? that thr Brokma^VftrtwrUi-pm^Sipa OhviVJmlaji, 

Ka^irlji And FkvodMss. dUfetciit pEfionj, which li cmiTrirv to SuiruEa't lUte- 
meot oolcd abovr. 

* DKTTjydkhyd~tif&^rvptaiya Vdttajii$y4rm^-tikt43ya{t roitiia sarsfriiii^dyfK^vii 

* I- 07, /l$fdrjga-im!i^aha, tu i, NMm, ii. aa nnd aj, Sa^~ 

gri^Mii I- Carftka-tiir^Mid i^JhllnJinda, 1^96). Ci'Arrjtfd-ft&^o, Xvr. ^1,, 

Hi a6. Again, xvri^jp fctc.p S^f^aha, m 27, ctc^ 
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added two of his own^. The second point in Hoerale^s argument 
is that Madhava in fiis quotations from Caraka always omits the 
passages marked by VijayaraJtfita aa Ki 4 mlra readings, which 
Hoemlc identifies with die revision w^nrk of Drdhabab. These 
arguments of Hoemle appear very inconclusive; for, if the 
so-called Kasmlra recension can be identified with Drdhabala^s 
rev'ision, both Drdhabala’s Kymlra nativity and his posteriority 
to Madhava can be proved; but this propoaidon has not been 
proved. On the other hand, Cakrapi^i alludes to a Drdhabsla 
sajpskara side by side with a Kl^nura readings and this seems 
to indicate that the t^vo are not the same^. Hie suggesdon of 
Madhava's anteriority on the ground tliat he counts 78 eye- 
diseases is rather far-fetched, MSdhava's date^ therefore^ cannot 
be definitely settled, Hoemlc ia probably correct in holding that 
Dr^habala is anterior to Vigbhata^^ Howevefi the relative an¬ 
teriority or posteriority of these three writers does not actually 
matter very much; for they lived at more or Jess short iotervaU 
from one another and their dates may roughly he assigned to a 
period between the eighth and tenth centuries a Ji. 

Vagbhata ITs Aftmga-kfdaya-iafp/iita has at \^X five com¬ 
mentaries, viz* by Aru^datta {SarvMga-simduri), Siadhara* 
Candracandaxia (Padirtk^-CimdrikS), Ramanltha and Hemadri 
{AyMr-veda-ras^ana}. Of these Arutiadatta probably lived in aU). 
1220. Madiiava’s Riig-vtr^caya, a compendium of pathology^ Lb 
one of (he most popular ^vorks of Indian Medicine. It has at least 
seven commentaries, viz. by Vijayanik^ita {MaJku-k<^a)t Vsidya- 
vacaspati (AtoAka^lpami), Rsrmnltha Vaidya, Bhavinlsahaya, 
NSganstha (NidUna-pr^p^)^ Ga^e^a Bhisaj and the cormnetitary 
known as SiddhMia-eandrik^ or Vivmanit-sidd/i&nta-ciindrika^ 
by Narastrnha Kaviraja*. Vijayaralt^ita^s commentary^ however, 

^ Hoomle ibida iJiat the tpti] nymbei of 76 odeIiiuxi^^ found 

in priiUed editiocu oF ^ tuat carted, ^ tbey ^ 

ActuftUy t«lly wth the dcscripUoiu of the diJfcttrrit givttl hy 

Mldhjitt tnd do noE include pakfnm~ht^ did pakpna-Mid varkti?. H«ntln i 
'‘O»teology/*|j, 13, 

* CAkra*^! cmttmenaryp 7- 46-ja, 

* S« Hoemk^t "Otwlogy,^ pp. 14-ia. 

* Nan^mHii wa* tEc icm of NllflJoMitlia BbAftB ^ the ^ 

fUnukivea BhatE4- He leemi to hive writtpi •notlier medicil work, 

flia VtEvrit^-Bddhdnta^andrMt, tlKii^ ba»cd on 
Madhu-kofa^ u ui c^exUent oommeotAiy and oontainj much that ii ooth 
uutnicti%‘e and aew- only manwichpc iviulablc U pfobfbb tm 

bekifi^ la the family hbriTy of the author of the preaent work, who if prtpannS 
im editiHD of it for pubMcaiicAi. 
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doses with the 33rd chqpter^ and the nest of the work was accom¬ 
plished by Snkandiadatta^ a pupil of Vijayaraksita. Vmda (who 
may be the same as Midhava) wrote a Siddha-yoga, a book of 
medical formulas, well known among medical writera. 

In connection with this brief account of Indian medical 
works the and the other miitibtcd medical treatises 

which have been discovered In Centml Asia and which go by the 
name of Bower manuscript/" cannot be omitted. Thb manu¬ 
script is tvfitten on birch leaves in Gupta characters and is 
probably as old as the fifth centuiy aj>. It is a Buddhist w^ork^ 
containing many medical formulas taken from Caraka, Su^ruta 
and other unknown writers. It wilh howe^'er, be understood chat 
an elaborate discussion of chronology or an exhaustive account 
of Indian medical works would be out of place in a work like 
the presehc. The Ayur-veda iiteraturct and particularly chat part 
which deals with medical formulas and redpes, medical lexicons 
and the Like, ts vast. Aufrecht^s catalogue contains the names 
of about 1500 manuBcript texts, most of which have not yet 
been published, and. there are many other manuscripts not 
mentioned in Aufrecht's catalogue. Among the bmks now 
much in use may be menrioned the works of S^rfigadhara^ of the 
fourteenth century» Sivadisa's commentary on Cakrap^i^ of the 
fifteenth century,, and the Bk^va-prah^a of Bhavamisra^ of the 
sixteenth. Vangasena’s work is al^ fairly common. Among ana¬ 
tomical texts Bhoja^s work and Bhaskara Bhatta's ^wrira-padmini 
deserve mention. Th^ Atipmthenatfa-timtra^ Pau^kalavata^tatftra, 
VmtiiFana-tantrii and Bh^a-tantra are alluded to by Daihana. 
The Bkaluki-tantf^ and Kapila-i^tntra ore mentioned by Cakrap^m 
in hhBft^umafi commentary* So much for the anatomical treatises^ 
Videha-ta^tra^ AViitr-/flwfrff, KMk^yan^-fmtTff^ Satytdd-fmtra^ 
Kardla-tantr^ and KrfnStreya-iantrn on eye-diseases are alluded 
Co In Snkaj)|ha^s commentary on M^dhava^s Nid^a. The Saunaka- 
tantra on eye-discases ta named in the commentaries of Cakiapl];u 
and Daihana. TheJwaka-tantra^PimJutakii-timira^d Bandhaka- 
tantra are alluded to by Dalhara as works on midwifery. The 
Hiranydkfyik-tiinim on the same subject is nomird by Srikan^ha^ 
whereas the KoSyapa-sa^h^ and Atamt^ynnn-^amhiia are cited 
by Srlkanlhaon toxitxilog)\ The Uiarms-samlntH, Sanakn-samhita^ 
LcfyayM^-siimkiia are also mentioned as tvorks on toxicology. 

Among some of the other important Tantras may be menlioned 
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Nagii^iins's Yt^a-iaioka, containing the eight regular divbioas of 
Indian Mcdiciactand Nigarjuna's J^va-sHtra and BhfsaJa-kalpUt all 
of which were tianalatcd into Tibetan. Three works on the AfflU^a- 
hrdaya^ called AftS^a-f^^daya-ndtna~vaid&Ty<^a-hhSfya, Paddf- 
ifia-caitdrik&-^oi>hasa-Tiama, AftaAga-hfdaya-^Ui and Vaidyakd- 
sf&ga-htdaye-vitter bhtfaja-nStna-tOci, were aUo translated into 
Tibetan. 

The Ayur-veda-sUtra is a woik by Yoganandanatha, published 
with a tonKnentary by the same author in the Mysore University 
Sanskrit series in with an introduction by Dr Shams Sastry. 
It is rightly point^ out in the introductirm that this is a very 
modem work, written after ihe Bhava-prahma, probably in the 
sixteenth century. It contains sixteen chapters and is an attempt 
to connect Ayur-veda with Patahjali's Yoga ^tem. It endeavours 
to show how diHercnt kinds of food increase the tattva, rajas and 
qualiries and how yoga practices, fasting and the like, in¬ 
fluence the conditions of the body. Its contribution, rvhether as a 
work of Avur-veda or as a work of philosophy, is rather slight. It 
shows a tendency to connect Yoga with Ayur-veda, while the Vira^ 
sitniiaotdoldta is a work which tries to connect astrology with the 
same. 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE PHILOSOPHV OF THE BHAGAVAD-GItS 


The Grti Literature. 

Tei£ GttS is regarded by almost all sectiona of the Hindus as one 
of the most sacred religious woriis, and a targe number of conunen- 
taries have been written on it by the adherents of difTerent schoota 
of thought, each of which explained the Gita in its own favour. 
Sahkara’s bhafya is probably the earliest commentary now* available; 
but from references and discussions found therein there seems to 
be little doubt that there were previous commentaries which he 
wished to refute. 

Sankara in his interpretation of the Gita seeks principally to 
emphasize the dogma that right knowledge can never be com¬ 
bined with Vedic duties or the duties recommended by the legal 
scriptures. If through ignorance, or through attachment, a man 
continues to perform the Vedic duties, and if, as a result of sacri¬ 
fices, gifts and tafias {religious austeriti^), his mind becomes pure 
and he acquires the right knowledge regarding the nature of the 
ultimate reality—that the passive Brahman is the all~and then, 
when all reasons for the peifonnance of actions have ceased for 
him, still continues to perform the prescribed dudes just like 
common men and to encourage others to behave in a similar 
manner, then such actions are inconsisteru with right knowledge. 
When a man performs actions without desire or motive, they 
cannot be considered as karma at alL He alone may be said to be 
performing karma^ or duties, who has any interest in them. But 
the wise man, who has no interest in his karma, cannot be said 
to be performing karma in the proper sense of the term, though 
to all outward appearances he may be acting exactly like an 
ordinary man. 'I'herefore the main thesis of the CitH, according 
to Sankara, is that liberation can come only through right know¬ 
ledge and ndt through knowledge combined with the performance 
of duties, Sankara maintains that all duties hold good for us only 
in the stage of ignorance and not in the stage of wisdom. When 
once the right knowledge of identity with Brahman dawn| and 
ignorance ceases, all notions of duality, vftiich are presupposed by 
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the performance of actions and reaponaibility for thtm^cease^. In 
interpreting Gua^ iil i, Sankara criticizes the opmiciris of eome 
previous commentators^ who held that obligatory duties cannot be 
given up even when true wbdom is attained. In reply he alludes 
to legal scriptures and asserts that the mere non* 

performance of any dudes, however obligatory, cannot lead to 
evil results, since non performance is a mere negation and of 
mere negation no positive results cm come out* The evil effects 
of the non-performance of obligatory duties can happen only to 
those who have not given up all their actions 
prutyavBya^praprdi), But those who have attained true wisdom 
and have consequently given up all their actions transcend the 
Sphere of duties and of the obligatory injunctions of the Vedas, 
and the legal scriptures cannot affect them at all. The perform¬ 
ance of duties cannot by itself lead to liberation; but it leads 
gradually to the attainment of purity of mind (saitva-hddh') 
and through this helps the dawning of the right knowledgCi 
with which alt duties cease** In a very lengthy discussion on 
the interpretation of Gltd^ 3 CVtij^ 67, Sankara tries to prove that 
all duties presuppose the multiplicity of the world of appearancop 
which is due to ignorance or nescience, and therefore the sage who 
has attained the right bnowEedge of Brahman, the only reality, has 
no duties to perform^ Final liberation is thus produced, not by 
true knowledge along with the performance of dutieSi but by 
true knowledge alone. The wise man has no duties of any kind, 
Sankara^s interpretation of the Giiil presupposes that the Gii^ holds 
the same phiJcwphical doctrine that he does. His method of inter- 
pretadon t$ based not so much on a comparison of textual passagis, 
as simply on the strength of the reasonableness of the exposition 
of a view which can be consUteutly held according to his Vedilnta 
philosophy, and which he ascribes to the Cl^. The view taken in 
the present exposition of the Cit& philosophy is diametrically 
opposite to that of Ankara. It has been repeatedly pointed out 
that the Clt& asserts that even the wise man should perfonn hig 
allotted dudes, though he may have nothing to gain by the per¬ 
formance of such duties* Even Gkid Himself as I^na, though 
He had no unsatisfled cra\dngg, passions or desires of any kind, 

bnhlunii iniefprrtatKm of ibe Gtjit, iii 69* cdltioiii 

■ III. 4, 
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pcrformesl Hh self-impo^d dudes tn order to &ei an example 
to and ID illustrate the facit that even the wise man should 
perform his prescribed duties ^ 

Anartdajnwa wrote a commentary on Sanliara^s Bimgavad-giiH- 
called Bhugitvad-gfta-bh^a-vwarana^ and Rlminaada 
wrote anothercommentary on thatof Sankara^ call ed Bkaga^ad-git^- 
bkd^a-tySkhya, He is also said to have written another work on 
the Gjtd^ called Gitdii^a. After Sankara there seems to have been 
some pause p We have two commentaries, one in prose and one in 
verse^ by two persons of the same imme^ Y^unlc^^a^ The 
Yimmiacirya who was the author of a prose commentary is 
certainly^ though a viii^dd^aita-vddmjnQt the celebrated Y^una^ 
the teacher of R 9 m^uja. His oommentary^ which has been pub-^ 
iished by the Sudariana Conjeeveram, is very simple, con- 

sistiiig mainly of a mere paraphrase of the Gftd verses. He thinks 
that the first six chapters of the Gita deal with the nature of true 
knowledge of God as a means to devodon, the second six with the 
nature of God as attainable by devotion and adoradon, and the 
third six repeat the same subjects for a further clearing up of the 
problems involved. 

Yamuna, the great teacher of RimanujSp who is said to have 
been bom in a.d. 906^ summarized the subject-matter of the Gitd in 
a few verses called GilSrtha^samgraha, on which Nigam^ta Mah^- 
de^ika wrote a commentary known as CudFtka-satngraha-rakfd, 
This also was commented on by Varavara Muni+ of the fourteenth 
century, in a commentary called GUmtka-Fajfigraha^piASf pub¬ 
lished by the Sudar^a Press# Conjeeveramp .\nother commentary, 
called Bhagavad-gttSrtha-tafpgraha-fihS, by Pnatyak^devayatha- 
carya^ is mentioned by Aufrccht, Yamuna says that the object 
of the Gud is to estabhsK the fact that Nariyana is the Highest 
Brahman, attained only by devotion {bhakti), which is achieved 
through caste duties {s^a~dhar/!na% right knowledge and disinclina* 
tion to worldly pleasures {vakdgya}. It is said that the first she 
chapters of the Gitd describe the process of attaining self-know¬ 
ledge by aelf-conceiitmtion {yqffl) through knowledge and action 
along with ^elf-subordination to God, the performance of all 
actions for God and detachment from all other things, Nigamanta 
Mahade^ika notes that karma may lead to setf-TealLzation either in¬ 
directly# through the p rodiicdon of knowledge# or direedy by itself^ 

' Gfta, iiu aa, * 
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From the seventh to the twelfth chapters the processes of the 
attainment of dev'otion {bhahU-ytsgal by knowledge and by actions 
iire described) and tt is held that the true nature of God can 
be realized only by such devotion. From the thirteenth to the 
eighteenth chapters, the nature of pradhana, of purufo, of the 
inanifested world and of the supreme lord arc described and dis- 
tinguuhed dong with the nature of acdon, of knowledge and of 
devotion. Yamuna then goes on to describe the contenla of the 
chapters of the Gita one by one. Thus he sa 3 -B that in the second 
diapter the nature of the saint of imperturbable wisdom (uhtta-dhl) 
is described. Such right knowledge can be achieved only by a 
knowledge of the self as immortal and the habit of performing 
one’a duties in an unattached manner. In the third chapter tt is 
said that a man should perform his duties for the preservation of 
the social otder {lidui-rakfa^ without attachment, leaving the fruits 
of all his actions to God, and considering at the same time that 
the gunoi are the real agents of actions and that it ia wrong to 
pride oneself upon thdr performance. Tlic fourth chapter de¬ 
scribes the nature of God, how one should learn to look upon 
actions as implying no action (on account of unattachment), the 
different kinds of dudes and the glory of knowledge. The fifth 
describes the advantages and the diverse modes of the path of 
duties and also the nature of the state of realization of Brahman. 
The sixth describes the nature of yoga practice, four kinds of 
yogins, the methods of the nature ot yoga realization and the 
uldmate superiority of yegn as commutuon with God. The seventh 
describes the reality of God, how His nature is often veiled from us 
by prakrti or the gu^ta, how one should seek protection from God, 
the nature of the different kinds of devotees, and the superiority 
of the truly enlightened person. The eighth describes tlie lordly 
power of God and the realty of His nature as the unchanged and 
the unchangeable; it also describes the duties of those who sect 
protection in God and the nature of the true wisdom. The ninth 
describes the glory of Got! and His superiority even when He 
incai^tes Himself as man, and the nature of devotional com- 
munion. The tentli describes the infinite number of<?od*s noble 
ffudinea and the dependence of all things on Him, for initiating 
and increasing devotion. ITic eleventh describes how the true 
nature of God can be perceived, and demonstrates that it is only 
throu^ devotion that G<rd can be known or attained. The twelfth 
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describes the superiority of devotion,methods of attdxiLf^g dcvodon^ 
and different kinds of devotion; it is also hdd that God is highly 
pie^d by the devotion of His devotees. The thirteenth describii 
the nature of the body, the purification of the self for self-realization, 
the cause of bondage and right discrimination. ITic fourteenth 
describes how the nature of an action is determined by the tics 
of guna^ how the gmas may be made to cease from influencing 
113 ^ and how God alone is the root of all the ways of ilie self's 
future destiny. The fifteenth describes how the supreme lord is 
different from the pure selves^ as well aa from selves in sssocLation 
with non-selves, on account of hb all-pervesivcncss and fais nature 
as upholder and lord. The skteenth describes the division of 
beings into godly and demoniac and also the privileged pt^ition 
of the scriptures as the authority for laying the solid foundation 
of knowledge of the true nature of our duties. The seventeenth 
dbtinguishes unscriptural things from scriprurah The eighteenth 
describes how God alone should be regarded as the uttknate agent 
of all actians, and states the necessity of purity and the nature of 
the effects of one's deeds. According to Yamuna karma~yqga, or 
the path of duties, consbts of religious austerities, pilgrunage^ gifts 
and eacritices; jndna^yogdfOt the path of knowledge, consbts of 
self-contrul and purit)" of mind ; bhakti-yega ,ot the path of devotion, 
consbls in the meditation of God, inspired by an excess of joy in 
the communion with the divine^ All these three paths mutually 
lead to one another. All three are ^entiaUy of the nature of the 
worship of God, and, whether [trgarded as obligator)' or occasional, 
are helpful for discovering the true nature of one’s self. Wlitn 
by self-realization ignorance b wholly removed, and when a man 
attains Superior devotion to God, he b received into God, 

Rimlnuja^ the celebrated Vab^va teacher and interpreter of 
the BraJma-sStra, who b add to have been bom in a.d, loty, 
wrote a conunentary on the Gita on lines, viz. monbm 

qualified as thebm^ Vehkataniitha, called also VedanticSiya^ wrote 
a sub-commentary thereon, called Tstpatya-^candrika. Ram^uja 
generally followed the lines of interpretation suggested in the brief 
summary Ih" hb teacher Yamuna. On the question of the im*^ 
]>erativeneS3 of caste duties Ramanuja says that the Glia holds 
that the duties allotted to each caste must be performed^ since the 
scriptures are the conunands of God and no one can transgress 
Hb orders; so the duties prescribed by the scriptures as obligatory 
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are compulsory for all. The duties have, therefore, to be performed 
without desire for their fruits and purely because they are the 
mjunctions of the scriptures {eka-i^tjSrthuli^M imu^fteyam). It 
is only when duties performed simply to please God* and as 
adoration of Him, have destroyed all impurities of the mind, and 
when the fleiues have become controlted^ that a man becomes fit 
for the path of wisdom. A man can never at any stage of his 
progress ff^rsake the duty of worshipping God, and it is only 
through such adoration of God that the sins accumulating in him 
from bcginningless time are gradually w^ashed away and he can 
become pure and fit for the path of know^Iedge^, In interpreting 
Itl^ 8 R^mlnuja says that the path of duties (k^rm/i-yoga) is 
superior to the path of knowledge {jn^a’^yogd)^. The path of 
duties fiatiirally leads to self-knowledge; so self-knowledge is also 
included within its scope. The path of knowledge alone cannot 
lead us anywhere; for without work even the body cannot be made 
to live. Even those who adhere to the path of knowledge must 
perform the obligatory and occasional duties p 

and it IS through the development of this course that one can 
attain self-realization by duty alone^ The path of dutiesi is to 
be followed until sclf^reatisation (n/jffJm/oAunu) and, through it, 
emancipation are obtained. But the chief duty of a man is to be 
attached to God with gupreroe devotion. 

MadhvaefiTya, or Anandatirthap who lived in the first three* 
quarters of the thirteenth eentury, wrote a commentafy on the 
B^avud-gits^ called commented on by Jayatirtha in 

and also a separate monograph interpreting the 
main purport of the GtM, called Bh^nt^^d-gitM-i^tparya-nir^ya, 
commented on by Jayatirtha in his Nyaya-dipika^ His main em¬ 
phasis was on the fact that God is difTcrent from everything ebe, 
and that the only w^ay of attaining our highest goal is through 
devotion as love and attachment (jweAn). In the course 

of his interpretation he also introduced long discussions in 
refutation of the monistic theory of Sankara. Since everything 
is domkiQted by the will of Hari the Lord, no one ought to 
feel any attachment to mundane things. Duties ar^to be per¬ 
formed by aU* Ki^ifutbhat|a VidySdhirija, the sixth disciple from 

AH^iunnfiMt4i^ph£U^tui keviitja^piirama-^piinifdrSdh£ina-~r&p^ctpSniif^tfnii 

\yJtkiiifndrfy6^ jAdna-‘mffk^-ihR RAnil- 

die GijS, m. S« aba m. 4. Gujimiti Pr«i, 
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Madhva, who lived in the fir^t qimrtcr of tht fourteenth cenftiiy^ 
wrote a commentary on the Gtta, called Gua-ffkd. Righavendm 
Svamin, who lived in the seventeenth century' and was a pupil 
of Sudhindra Yatit wrote three works on the GitS^ called Gila- 
GltOrtka^samgraim and GUItrtha-tivafma* Commentaries 
were also written by Vallabhaciryai Vijntnabhik^^Kesava Ehaffa 
of the Nimbarka school (called GUa-tativa-pFakSifha), ^njaneya 
(called Hanumad-bk^ayt KaJya^ Bhafpi (c^led 
Jagaddhata (called BhagGt'ad-gita-predipa)^J^y^r^m^ (called Gfi^- 
s^drtha^samgraha}^ Baladeva Vidyabhil^ana (called Glt^-bhUio^a* 
bffo^^d)^ MadhusUdsfia (called Gudhartha-dipika), Brahminanda 
Girit MaihnranStha (called Bhagavad-gitS-praiOlia), Datt^treya 
(called Prabodha-cim^'kdyf Ramikt^^itai Mukundadasa, Rama- 
nirSya^a^ Visvrfvarat Sankar^anda, divaday^u Sridharasv&mm 
(called Siibodhml), Sadananda Vy^ (called BhMm-prakatQ)^ 
Saryapandita {ParamSrrha~prap^)t Nllakantba (called Bfiova- 
dipik 3 \ and also from the SaJva point of view by Raj^aka and 
Rimakand^ (called Sarvata-bhadra). Many other worl^ were also 
written on the general purport of the Gltd, such as Bhagavad- 
gftSriha-samgraka by Abhmavagupta and Kpimha TTiaktura, 
Bhagmad-gftdrtka^i^a by Gokulacandra, Bkagavad-giM-lak^ 
^abhorma by VadSrijaj Bkagavad-glta-Siira by Kaivaiyimmda 
Sarasvatl^ Bhagavad-gltS-tSra-samgraha by Narahari and Bha- 
gat?ad-gi{d~k€tU‘nirnaya by Vit^aia EHksita^ Most of these com^ 
mentaries are written either from the point of view of $ankara^s 
repeating the same ideas in other languagei or from the 
Vaisnava point of view, approving of the hold of normal duties 
of men in all stages of life and gomedmes differing only in the 
conception of God and His relation with men. These can claim 
but little originality either of argument or of opinions, and so may 
well be left out of detailed consideration for our present purposes. 


Gita and Yoga. 

M’hoever may have written the Gila, it seems very probable 
that he not acquainted with the technical sense of yaga as the 
cessation of mental states {iitta-vrtti-niradfta),m used by Patanjali 
in bis Yoga-sutra, r, i* I have elsewhere shown that there are 
three roots^ yii/tryogi! and ytg samddhau^ i.c. the root ytgir. to join, 
and the roolyuf in the sense of cessation of mental states or one- 
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polniedncs^.^nd yajmmynmiinf, Lc.ytgin the sense qf coatrolluig. 
In the Glia the word yoga appears t« have been used in many 
^sea, which may seem to be unconnected with one another; yet 
it may not be quite impossible to discover rektiona among them* 
The primary sense of the word yoga in the Gita is derived from 
the root j^Vr yoge or yuj, to join^ with which is connected in a 
negative way the root yuj in the sense of controlling or restricting 
anything to that to which it is joined. JomingT as it means contact 
TAith something, also impUcs disjunction from some other thing* 
When a particular type of mental outlook or scheme of action is 
recommended, we find the word bmiJJii-yoga used, which simply 
means that one has iniLmately to associate oneself with a particular 
type of wisdom or mental outlook. Similarly^ when the word 
karma^yoga is used, it simply means that one has to associate 
oneself with the obligatoriness of the pserfbniiance of duties. Again^ 
the word yt^a is used in the sense of fbeing one^a mind either on 
the self (atmait) or on God, It ia clear that in all these varying 
sens^ the dominant sense L$ that of “joining/* But such a jo inin g 
implies also a disjunction^ and the fundamental and indispensable 
difijunction implied is dissociation from all desiri^ for pleasures 
and fruit* of action {plmia-tyaga). For this rcaaon cases arc not 
rare where is used to mean cessation of desires for the fruits 
of action. Thus, in die Gm, vi. it b said, ^*mat i$ called 
cessation (of desires for the fruits of action) is ivhat you should 
know, O P^udava, as Yoga: without renouncing one^a desires 
f™ ^^^^yosta^sa^kalpa) one cannot be a yogin^."^ The reason 
why this negative concept of cessation of desires should be regarded 
as yoga k that without such a renunciation of desires no higher 
kind of unJo^ k possible* Bui even such a dissociation from the 
fruits of desires (which in a way also means sumyamana^ or self- 
eantrol) is to be supplemented by the performance of duties at the 
prelinuTkary stages; and il m only in the higher stages^ when one is 
fixed in yoga (yogdrMJha)^ that meditative peace {iama) can he 
recommended. Unless and until one succeeds in conquering all 
attachments to sense-objects and actions and in giving up all 
desires for fruits of actions, one cannot be fixed in yoga. It is by 
our attempts at the performance of our duties, trying all the time 
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keep the mind clear from modvea of pleasure and enjoyment^ 
that we gradually succeed in elevating it to a plane at which it 
would be natunil to it to desist from all motives of self-interest, 
pleasure and enjoyment* It is at this stage that a man can be 
called fixed injyqfa or yogarOSia. This naturally involves a con¬ 
flict between the higher self and the lower, or rather between 
tlie real self and the false; for* while the tower self alw^ap 
inclioH to pathological and prudential motive, to motives gf 
Belf-lnterest and pleasure* it has yet within it the higher ideal, 
which b to raise it up» Man b both a friend and a foe to him¬ 
self; if he follow's the path of hb natural inclimtioiis and the 
temptations of sense-enjoyment* he takes the downward path of 
evil, and is an enemy to hb owti higher interests; wher^ it b 
hb dear duty to rabe himself up, to strive that he may not sink 
down but may elevate himself to a plane of detachment from 
all sense-pleasures. The duality involved in this conceprion of 
a friend and a foe, of conqueror and conquered, of an uplifting 
pow'^cr and a gravitating spirit, naturally involves a distinction 
betw'een a higher self (param&lman) and a lower self (Simm). It 
is only when thb higher self conquers the lower that a self b a 
friend to itself* In a man who has failed to conquer his own 
passions and self-attachments the self is its own enemy. The 
implication, how^ever, is that the low'er selfp though it gravitates 
totvards evil, has yet inherent in it the pow’cr of self-devation. 
This power of self-elevadon b not something estraneous, but 
abides in the self, and the Gitd is emphatic in its command/' Thou 
shouldst raise thyself and not allow thyself to sink down; for the 
self is its ovi^ friend and its foe as welF/" 

It is only when the self thus conquers its lower tendencies 
and rises to a higher plane that it comes into touch with the 
higher self Iparam^tmun)^ The higher self always remairis as 
an ideal of elevation. The yoga activity of the self thus consists, 
on the one hand* in the efforts by which the yoght dissociates 
himself horn the sense-attachments towards which he was naturally 
gravitating, and on the other hand, in the efforts fay which he cries 
to elevate Ixmself and to come into touch with the higher self. 
At the first stage a man performs his duties in accordance w'ith 
the injunctions of the idslras; then he performs hb duties and 
tries to dissociate hiniscLf from all motives of self-interest and 
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enjoyment, and at the next stage he succeeds in conquering these 
lower motives and is in touch with the higher self. Even at this 
stage he may still continue to perfairn hU duties^ merely for the 
sake of dutj% or he may devote himself to meditative concentration 
and iinion with the higher self or with God^ Thus the Glia says 
that the person who has conquered himself and is at peace with 
himself i$ in touch with patamatmim. Such a person is a true 
philosopher; for he not only knows the truthfi+but is happy in ihe 
inner realistation and direct mtuitjve apperception of such truths; 
he is unshakable in himself; having conquered his senses^ he 
attaches the same value to gold and to stones; he is the same to 
friends and to enemies, to the virtuous as to the sinful ^ he is in 
union (with pafam^iman) and is called a The fact that the 

word IS derived here from the root yuj, to joinp k evident 
from a number of passages where the verb yuj is used in this 
connection*. 

The Gita advises a yo^Vr who thus wants to unite himself 
with paramahnan^ or God* in a meditative unioUp to lead a lonely 
life, controlling hk mind and body^ desiring nothing and accepting 
nothing*. T\\c yegm should seat himself on Iwel ground^ in a 
clean ptace^ and^ being firm on hk threefold seat composed of 
kuia grass, a leopard skin and soft linen, he should control hk 
thoughts, senses and movernenta^ make hk mind one-pointed in 
God (fiijya), gather himself up in union♦ and thus purify himself*. 
The yogin should eat neither too much nor too little, should 
neither sleep too much* nor dkpense with sleep. He should thus 
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lead the middle course of life and avoid e^stremes. TIiLs avoidance 
of extremes is very unlike the process of yoga ad%^d by Patahjali. 
Patahj all's course of yoga formulates a method by which the 
can gradually habituate hiimelf to a condition of life in which 
he can ultimately dispense with food and drink altogether and 
desist from all movements of body and mind. The object of 
in making his mind one-pointed is ulumately to destroy the mmd^ 
According to Patahjali the advancement of a yogin has but one 
object before it, the ces^don of sll movements of mind 
Since this absolute cessation cannot be effected 
without stopping all movements of the body, desires and pa$$iomi 
arc to be uprooted, not only because they would make the mind fly 
to different objects^ but also because they would necessitate move¬ 
ments of the body, which would again disturb the mind. The 
yogin therefore haa to practise a twofold control of movements of 
body and mind. He has to habituate himself to dispensing with 
the necessity of food and drinkp to make himself used to all kinds 
of privations and climatic inconveniences of heat and cold and 
ultimately to prepare himsetf for the stoppage of all kinds of bodily 
movements. But, since this cannot be successfully done so long 
as one inhales and e^thalcs, he has to practise prajf^^ama for abso¬ 
lute breath-control, and not for hours or days, but for months 
and years. Moral elevation is regarded as indispensable 
only because without absolute and perfect cessation of all desires 
and passions the movements of the body and mind could not be 
absolutely stopped^ The yogin^ how^ever, has not only to cut off 
all new^ causes of disturbance leading to movement of body and 
mind, but also to practise one-potntedneas of mind on subtler 
and subtler objects^ so that as a r-^ult thereof the sub-conscious 
forces of the mind can also be destroyed. Thus, on the one hand, 
the mind should be made to starve by taking care ffiat no new 
sense-data and no new percepts, concepts, thoughts, ideas or 
emotions be presented to it* and, on the other hand, steps arc to be 
taken to make the mind one-pointed, by which all that it had 
apprehended before* which formed the great storehouse of the 
sub-conscinus, is destroyed. The mind, thus pumped out on both 
sides', faecomra absolutely empty and is destroyed h The ideal of 
Patahj all Yoga ia absolute extremism, consisting in absolute 
stoppage of all functions of body and mind. 

The<7i/a,on the other hand, prescribes the golden middlcfeourse 
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of moderate food, dKnk, sleep, movemeitte of the body and activity 
in generaU The object of the yogin in the Gi/a i$ not the absolute 
destruction of mind, but to bring the tnind or the ordinary self 
into communion with the higher self or God. To the who 
practises meditation the Gita advises steadiness of posture; thus 
it says that the yogin should hold his body^ head and shoulders 
straight, and, being unmoved and fixed in his posture, should 
avoid looking to either side and fix his eyes on the dp of his nose. 
The GitU is, of course, aware of the process of breath-control 
and pT^n^Umax but, curiously enough, it does not speak of it 
in it$ sixth chapter on dhy^o^y^^t where almost the whole 
chapter is devoted to yoga practice and the conduct of yogmr. In 
the fifth chapter, v. 27, it is said that all sense-movements and 
control of lif€'movements{/ir 5 ji/i-AarfHaiii) are like oblarions to the 
fire of self-control. In the tu'o obscure verses of the same chapter^ 
v^ 39 and 30, it is Said that there are some who offer an oblarion 
of prana to apdna and of ap^a to prSmi and thus, stopping the 
movement of inhalation and exhalation {pidnapOna-gatl raddlw^)^ 
perform the prdntfy^ma^ while there are others who, taking a low 
diet, offer an oblation rA prSna to prit^a^ Such actions on the part 
of these people arc described as being different kinds of aacrificeSi 
or yajda^ and the people who perform them are called yi^da-vida^ 
(those who know' the science of fiacrificcj, and not It is 

difficult to understand the exact meaning of offcTing an oblation 
of prana to prana Qt of prana to apana and of calling thlsaacrifice. 
The intetpretations of Sankara, Sridhara and others give u$ but 
little help in this matter. They do not tell us why it should be 
called ^yajda or how an oblation of prana to pt^a can be madCi 
and they do not even try to give a synonjTn for juhpatt (offer 
oblation) used in this connection. It seems to me, however» that 
there is probably a reference to the mystical substitution-medita- 
tions {prailkopdssmS^ which w'erc used as substitutes for sacrifices 
and are referred to in the Upanisads. Thus in the Maitri Upani^ad^ 
VI. g, we find that Brahman b to be meditated upon as the 
ego, and in this connectiofi, obUtions of the five to fire with 
such man trot as pr&ndya ivSkS, apSndya eto are recom¬ 

mended. It IS easy to imagine that, in a later process of de^'elopmenit, 
for the actual offering of oblations to fire w'as substituted a certain 
process of breath-controh which still retained the old phraseology 
of the offering of oblatioi.s m a sacrifice. If this interpr^tion is 
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accepted, it wiU indicate how processes of breath-control became 
m nuny cases associated with substitution-meditations of the 
Vedjc typiji. The development of processes of breath-control 
m connection with substitution-meditations does not seem to 
be unnatural at all, and, as a matter of fact, the practice of 
pT^ifyma in connection with such substitudon-rocditations is 
definitely indicated in the Maim Upanisad, vi, i8. The movement 
of inhalation and exhalation was known to be the cause of all 
body-heat, including the heat of digestive processes, and Kr^^a is 
suppMcd to say in the Cwo, XV. 14,fire I remain in the body 
of bvmg beings and in association with and apana T digest 
four kinds of food and drink.” The author of the Cfia, however, 
seenw to have been welJ aware that the prana and apStta breaths 
passing through the nose could he properly balanced fmmou], or 
that the prSna could be concentrated between the two eU- 
brows or in the head {mitrd}mi)\ It is difficult to say what is 
exactly meant by taking the prma in the head or between the 
eyebrows. There seems to have been a belief in the Atkama-Hras 
Upanifad and also in the Atkana-Hkha Vpimiiad that the prSna 
could be driven upwards, or that such prSna^ being in the head, 
could protect it*. Manu also speaks of the pTdnas of young 
men rushing upwards when old men approached them. But, 
whatever may be meant, it is certain that neither the balancing 
of prana and n^ami nor the concentrating of prana in the 

head or between the eyebrows is a phrase of Patanjali, the Yoea 
wnter. * 


In descnbmg the course of a yogin m the sixth chapter the 
Crt/fl advise that iheyogin should lead the austere life of a Brahma- 
cann, withdraw his mind from all mundane Interests and think 
only of God, dedicate all his actions to Him and by to live in 
communion with Him {ytdita Suta). Tliis gives to his soul peace, 
through which be loses his individuality in God and abides in Him 
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in the bliss of aelf-eJlaceinejit^, Ayogin can be said to be in union 
(with God) when be concentrate his mind on his own higher 
self and is absolutely unattached to all desires. By his efforts 
towards such a union (yega-sevayS) he restrains his mind from 
all other objects and, perceiving his self in himself, remains in 
peace and contenbnent. At this higher state the yegin cnjoj'a 
absolute bliss {suh/mm Slyantikam), transcending all sense-pleasures 
by his pure reason, and, being thus fixed in God, he is never 
shaken away from Him. Such a yogai forsakes all his desires 
controls all hU senses by hjs mind, and, whenever the mind itself 
seeks to fly away to different objects, he tries to control it and fix 
it on his ow’n self. Patiently holding his mind lixcd in his self, 
he tries to desist from all kinds of thought acid gradually habituates 
himself to shaking off attachments to sense-attractions. At this 
stage of union the yogia feels tliat he has attained his highest, 
and thus even the greatest mundane sorrows cannot affect him 


in the least. Yoga is iJiua aomedmes defined as the negation of 
the possibility of all association with sorrows®. One can attain 
such a state only by persistent and self-confident efforts and 
without being depressed by preliminary failures. When a yogia 
attains this union with himself or with God, he is like the 
motionless flame of a lamp in a still pbee, undisturbed by all 
attractions and unruffled by all passions®. The^yi^ who attains 
this highest state of union with himself or with God is said to 
be in touch witli Brahman or to attain Brahmahood, and it is 
emphatically asserted that he is filled with ecstatic joy. Being m 
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mJon with God, he perceives himself in all things, and all things 
in himself; for, being in union with God, he in one way idennfics 
hunsdf with God, and perceives God in all dungs and gJJ things 
in God. Yet it is no mere abstract pantheism that h indicated 
here; for such a lietv is directly in oppostdon to the main tenets 
of the Gi/d, so often repeated in diverse contexta. It is a mysdcal 
state, in which, on the one hand, the finds himself identified 
with God and in communion with Him, and, on the other hand, 
does not cease to have reladona with the beings of the world, to 
whom he gives^ the same consideradon as to himself. He does 
not prefer his own happiness to the happiness of others, nor 
does he consider his own misery and suffering as greater or more 
important or more worthy of prevention than those of others. 
Being in comraunion with God, he still regards Him as the master 
whom he adores, as the supreme Lord who pervades all things ami 
holds them in Himself. By his communion with God the yogin 
tt^nscends his lower and smaller self aitd discovers his greater self 
in God, not only as the supreme ideal of his highest efforts, but 
a^ as the highrat of all realldes. As soon as the jigwi can detach 
himself from his lower self of passions and desires, he uplifts 
himself to a higher universe, where the distinction of meum and 
/eum, mine and thine, ceases and the interest of the Uidividintl 
loses its personal hnutadons and becomes enlarged and universal¬ 
ized and identified with the interests of all living beings. Looked 
at from this point of view, yoga is sometimes defined in the Gtt 3 
as the outlook of equality Itatnatvay. 

In the Glfa the word yoga has not attained any definite 
technical sense, as it did in Patanjall's Yoga-satra. and, in con¬ 
sequence, there is not one definition of yaga, but many. Thus 
yoga is used in the sense of /umtui-yoga, or the duty of performance 
of actions, in v. i, and it is distingmsbed from the tSmkhya path, 
or the path of knowledge, in it. 39, The word kama-yoga is men¬ 
tioned in III, 3 as the path of the yogms, and It b referred to in 
iti. 7, V, 2 and £iir, 24. The word bsiddht-ytga is also used at least 
three times, in n. 49, i;. jo and xviii, 57, and the bhakti-yoga 
aliw IS used at least once, in xrv. 26. The one meaning of yoga that 
suits all these different contexts seems to be “association." It has 
already been said that thb primary meaning of the word is [he 
central idea of in the C«b, One of the main teachings of 
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the Gita is that duties should performed^ and it is this obli¬ 

gatoriness of the performance of duties that m the Gita is under¬ 
stood by karma-y&ga. But, if such dudes are performed from 
motives of sclf-mterest or gain or pleasure^ the performajicc could 
not lead to any higher end. It is advised^ therefore, tliat tlicy 
should be perfonned without any motive of gain or pleasure* 
So the proper way in which a man should perform his duties^ 
and at the same time keep himself clean and untarnished by the 
good and bad results, the pleasures and sorrov^'S, the praise and 
blame proceeding out of his own deeds^ is to m^ ke himself de¬ 
tached from all desires for the fruits of actions^ To keep oneself 
detached froin the desires for the fruits of actions is therefore the 
real art {kauiaia) of performing one's duties^ for it is only in this 
way that a man can make himself fit for the higher union i^ith 
God or his own higher self. Here, then, we have a defixiidon of 
y&ga as the art of performing oneV duties karmasu kauSalom 

—It. 50). The art of performing one's duties, e.g. the art of keeping 
oneself unattached, cannot however be called yoga on its 
account; it is probably so-called only because it is the indis- 
pensable step tow'arrU the attainment of the real yoga, or union 
with God* It is dear, therefore^ that the word has a gradual 
e^'olution to a higher and higher meanings based no doubt on the 
primary root-meaning of “association/* 

It Is important to note in this connection that the process of 
pTdnSy^a, regarded as indispensable in Patanjali*s Yoga, is not 
considered so necessary^ either for karma^yogo, buddhi^yoga^ or for 
the higher kind of yoga^ e.g. communion wch God, It already 
been mentioned that the reference to prS^ydma is found only in 
connection with some kinds of snbsti tution-meditatimis w'hich have 
nothing to do with the main concept of yoga in the Gild. The 
expression samadhi h used thrice in the noun form in the Qid.in 
It. 44, 53 and 54. and three times in the verb form, in vr. 7, xii. 9 
and xviu ] 1; but the verb forms are not used in the technical sense 
of Patanjati, but in the simple root-meaning of jom-^ai-^dhM^ 
to ^ve or ** to place {ofpoaa or stkapaaaym In two cases 
(it- 44 and 53) where the word samddhi b used as c noun it has 
bcCT interpreted by both Sankara and Sridhara as meaning the 
object hx which the mind is placed or to which it b directed for 
communion, viz. God^. The author of the Qld is well aware of 
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the moral conAlct in man and thints that it is only by our efforts 
to come into touch with our higher self that the littleness of 
passions and desires for fruits of actiuns and the preference of 
our smaller self-interests can be transcended. For, once man is 
in touch with his highest, he is in touch with God. He has then 
a broader md higher viaioQ of man and his place in nature, and 
so he identifies himself with God and finds that he has no special 
interest of his own to serve. The low and the high, the sinfitl 
and the virtuous, are the same in his eyes; he perceives God 
in all things and all things in God, and it is this state of com¬ 
munion that is the real yoga of the GltSi and it is because in this 
state all inequalities of race, creed, position, virtue and vice, high 
and low vanish, that this superior rt^ization of universal equality 
is also called Not only is this union with God called yoga, 

but God Himself is called Yogeivara, or the Lord of coimnunion. 
As a rcauit of this uiuon, the yogin enjoys supreme bliss and 
ecstatic Joy, and is free from the least touch of sorrow or pain; 
and this absolute freedom from pain or the state of bliss, being 
itsdf a result is also called From the above survey 

it is clear that the yoga of the Gita is quite different from the 
yoga of Patafijali, and it does not seem at alt probable that the 
Gita was an-are of Patanjali's yoga or the technical terms used by 
him^ 


The treatment of y^a in the GUS is also entirety different from 
its treatment in almost all the UpaniMds. The Kai/ia Upartisad 
speaks of sense-control as being yoga* hut sense-control in the 
Cila is only a preliminary to yoga and not itself yo^a. Most of 
the yoga processes described in the other Upani^ads either speak 
of yoga with sw accessories {fod-oAga yoga) or of yo^u with eight 
accessories {offSAga-yoga), more or less after the manner of 
Patanjali. They introduce elaborate detaib not only of breath- 
control or pra^dyema, hut also of the nervous system of the body, 
ida, piAga/d and sufumnd, the nerve plexus, mBiddhara and other 
similar objects, after the manner of the later works on the 
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cokra syutcfti* Thus the Amfia^n^do eixtimerates after the manner 
of Patanjali the sit accessories of yoga as restraint {pratydkdra)^ 
concentration {dhydna)^ breath-control (prStidywna)^ hxation (dhS- 
rewn), reasoning {tarka) and meditadve absorption {samddJ$i)^ and 
describes the final object of yoga as ultimate loneliness of the self 
{kaivafyaf The Afnrta-birtdu believes in an all-pervading Brahman 
as the only reality, and thinks that^ sLnee mind is the cause of all 
bondage and liberation,^ the best course for a. yogitt to adopt is to 
deprive the mind of all its objects and thus to stop the activity 
of the mind, and thereby to destroy tt^and bring about Brahma- 
hood. Brahman is described here as being absolutely indeter- 
minatCf uninferable, infinite and beginningless. llie Kptrika 
merely describes prdn 3 ydma, dhyatiUf dkarmd and samadhi in 
association i/^ith the nerves^ susiIm^a^ pi^ga/S^ etc. and the nerve 
plexuses. The Ti^o^bindu is a Vedintic Upanifad of the ultra- 
monistic type, and what it calls yoga ia only the way of realiicing 
the nature of Brahman as one and as pure consciousness and 
the falsity of everything else. It speaks of this yoga as being 
of fifteen accessories (patfra-doianga yogd)^ These are yama 
(sense-control through the knowledge that all is Brahman), /tiyatna 
(repetition of the some kinds of thoughts and the avoidance of 
dissimilar ones), tydga (giving up of the w^orld-appearance through 
the realization of Brahman), silence, a solitary place, the proper 
posture, steadiness of mind, making the body straight and erect, 
perceiving the world as Brahman (i/fA-frA/n% cessation of ail states 
and breath-conlro! (pfd^-samyiimajia)^ perceiving all objects of 
the mind as Bmhman (praty^^a), fixing the mind always on 
Bra hm an self-meditation and the realization of oneself ns 

Brahman. This is^ however^a scheme ofyo^ii quite different from 
that of Patanjali, as well as from that of the Gitd. The TriiikJsa- 
brdhma^ speaks of a yoga wnth eight accessories (asfdi^a-yoga), 
where the eight accessories, though the same m name as the eight 
acceKorics of Patanjab, arc in reality different therefrom- Thus 
yama here means want of attachment ttiyama means 

attachment to the ultimate reality {mtarakiik pare tattt:£}y dsaaa 
mtana indifference lo all things^prdna-samyamaTia m«n$ the reali¬ 
sation of fatsity of the world, praiyaJiSr a means the in weirdness 
of the miiidi dharan 3 means the motionlessness of the mindp 
means thinking of oneself as pure consciousness, and 
samadhi means forgetfuli+css of df^mas. Yet it again includes 
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within its yama and rtiyama almost all the virtues refeired to by 
Patanjali. Ital$o speaks of a number of postures after the hafha- 
yoga fasUan, ajid of the movement of prSna in the nerve plexuses, 
the wayaof pnri^ng the nen cs and the processes of breath-control. 
The object of vojfa h here also the destmcdon of mind and the 
attainment of kainafya. The Dariana giv<^ an oft^ilga-yoga with 
yama^ rtiyama^ mana, prStj^y^a^ pratyah^a^ dh^an^^ and 

samadhi more or leas after the fashion of Patahjali^ with a supple¬ 
mentary treatment of nen^es and the movement of the pfa^a 
and other in them. The final object of yc^ii here !s the attain^^ 
ment of BrahmahcKid and the comprehension of the w^orld as m^a 
and unreal. The Dhyana-bindu describes the self as the essential 
link of all thingSp like the fragrance in flowers or the thread in a 
garland or the oil in sesamum. It describes a yoga with 

diana^ prSim-samrodha, pratySfi 3 ray dkara^^ dhyilna and soTnadhi^ 
h also d^cribes the four ta^ai or nerve plexuses, and speaks of 
the awakening of the serpent power (kun^alini) and the practice of 
the miidrO^, It speaks fijither of the balancing or unifying of prdna 
and apana as leading to yega^. The object of this yoga is the 
attainment of the transcendent state of liberatian or the realization 
of the paramatmtin^ It is useless to refer to other UpanJ^dsj for 
what has already been said will be enough to show clearty that 
the idea of Yb^a in the Gftd is entirely different from that in 
the Yoga Upani^ds, most of which are of comparatively late 
date and are presumably linked up with traditions different from 
that of the Gitd, 


Samkhyn and Yoga in the Giti. 

In the GUS S^mldiya and Yoga are sometimes distinguished 
from each other as two different paths, and ^metimes th^ 
are identified. But though the GftS Is generally based on the 
doctrines of the praA/fj and its derivatives^ yet the word 

sSmhliya is used here In the sense of the path of knowledge or 
of philosophic wisdom- Thus in the Gltn, jj. 39, the path of 
knowledge 4,1^ distinguished from that of peiformancc of duties. 
Lord Krsna says there that he has just described the msdom of 
S^khya and he is going to describe the wisdom of Yoga, This 

I Tadapr^B^pOmyvr kriv> 3 : Me £%*m^,6hi£^, 1^3-5 (Adi-ar Librvy 

edition, 1920). Thii seems to be ilmikir to ptOniparum iutmu k^tva of tit 
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seems to give ua a clue to whet ia meant by SSrpkhye wisdom. 
This wisdom^ however, aeems to be nothing more than ebhora- 
tion of the doctrine of the immortBlity of soul and the associated 
dextrine of rebirth^ and also the doctrine that, howsoever the body 
rnjght be affected and suffer changes of birth, growth and destruc- 
tion^ the self is absolutely unaffected by all these changes; die self 
cannot be cut or burned; it is eternal, all-penasive, unchangeable, 
indescribable and unthuikable. In another passage of the GitM, 
2.y^ it is said that there are others ^vho perceive the self in 
accordance with Silrpkhya^yoga; and Sankara explains this passage 
to mean that sS^kya^yoga means the realbtation of the self as 
being absolutely different from the three gunas, mtva, ryas and 
tamai. If this is Sar|ikliya, the meaning of the word yog^ in this 
passage (onye s^khyena yogena) is not explained^ Sankara does 
not expound the meaning of die word yoga^ but explains the word 
sSmkJiya and says that this samkAya is yoga^ which seems to be 
an evasion, Sridhara follows Sahtara*^s interpretation of sMtttkhyn^ 
but finds it difficult to swallow' his tdentification of sSr^hya with 
jo^ii^and he mttrpn^t^yogahcre as the (of Patafijali) with eight 
accessories, but does not explain how' this a^f^g^-y^g^ be 
identified with f^khya. It is^ no doubt, true that in the imme¬ 
diately preceding verse it is said that, howsoever a man may 
behave, if he knows the proper nature oipuru^^^ and of the pTukrii 
and the gunai^ he is never bom again ^ but there is no reason to 
suppose that the phrase s^hhyena yogemt refers to the wisdom 
r^ommended in the preceding verse; for this veise summarizes 
different paths of self-realization and says that there are some 
w'ho perceive the self in the self through the sclf^ by meditation, 
others by samk/^a^oga and others by karma-yt^ga* In another 
passage it is said that the Samkliyai follow the path of knowledge 
(jndmi-y*t>ga)^ while the Yogins follow' tlie path of duties (G^M, 
III. 3). If ffie word means “assodatipn/'as it docs in various 
contexts^ then s^mk^a and s^tmAhy^-yog^ would mean more or 
IM the same thmg; for $ 5 mk/^a~y^a would only mean assrH 
ciation with samA^a^ and the phrase samkhyena yog^a might 
either association with or the union^f s^tpJkAya, 

t has already been said that, following the indications of tlie Git 3 ^ 
^ 2 ^t ^^kAya should mean the realisation of the true nature of 
me self as immortaJ, albpcrvasive. unchangeable and infinite. It 
has also hem pqinted ouf^that it b such a true realbation of the 
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self, with Ite corresponding moral etevatian, that leatU to the true 
commimion of the self with the higher self or God. Thus this 
meaning of sSmkkya on the one hand distinguishes the path of 
t&tttkkya from the path of yoga as a path of perfonmnce of duties, 
and at the same time identifies the path of satttkhya with the path 
of yaga as communion with God. Thus we find that the GitS, 
V. 4, 5, says that “fools only think S 3 ipkhya and Yoga to be dif¬ 
ferent, not so wise men,“ since, accepting either of them, one attains 
the fruit of them both. The goal reached by the foliowers of 
Sarnkhya is also reached by the Yogins^ he who perceives Samkkya 
and Yoga to be the same perceives them in the right perspective. 
In these passages tHjpkhya and yoga seem from the context to refer 
respectively to karma-sanay^a and karma-yoga. Samkkya here 
can only tn a secondary way mean the renunciation of the fruits 
of nne’s actions {kamma-ssanySsa). The person who realizes the 
true nature of his self , and knows that the sjelf is unchangeable and 
infinite, cannot feel himself attached to the fruits of hia aedoiiB 
and cannot be affected by ordinary mundane desires and cravings. 
As in the case of the different uses of the word so here aUo 
the word which primarily means "true knowledge," is 

also used to mean “renunciation'*; and since karma-yoga meana 
the perfonnance of one’s duties in a spirit of renunciation, samkhya 
and yoga mean practically the same thing and are therefore 
identified here; and they are both regarded as leading to the same 
results. This would be so, even if yoga were used to denote 
“communion”; for the idea of performance of one's duties has 
almost always communion with Cod as its indispensable correlate. 
Thus in the two passages immediately following the identification 
of iarnhhya and yoga we find the Gita (v. 6, 7) saying that 
without karma-yoga it 1$ hard to renounce Aomu; and the person 
who takes the path of karma-yoga speedily attains Brahman. The 
person who thus through karma-yoga comes into union (widi 
Brahman) is pure in spirit and seLf-controUed, and, having 
identified himself with the universal spirit in all beings, he is 
not affected by hts deeds. 

One thi^g that emerges from the above discussion b that there 
is no proof that the word sOtahi^a in the GliS means the discern¬ 
ment of the difference of pfakrti and the gunor from ptrnud, as 
Sankara in one place suggests {Gila, KUl. 35), or that it refers 
to the cosmology and ontology of prakyii, the gunas ailil their 
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cvolwtes ftf the tradiiionaj Kapib-Samkhya. The philosophy of 
the gunas and the doctrine of puru^a were, no doubt, known to the 
Gttd, but nowhere is this philosophy called Safpkl^a in 

the Gua means tiue knowledge {tuttva-jndna) or self-tnowfedge 
Sahkflni, commenting on the Glta^ ?:viir, 13, 
intcqjreta to mean vedSnta^ though in verse £111. 

^5 he interprets the word as meaning the discernment of the 
difference between the gui^ and the puTu^a^ which would 
decidedly identify the safnkhya of the Gm with the Kapila- 
Sarpthya, 

The Alaha^bharota also refers to sofnkhya and yoga in several 
plac^. But in almost all places s 3 mkhya means cither the 
traditions] school of Kapila-Sarnkhya or some other school of 
Sirnkhja. more or less similar to it: also most often refers 

either to the yoga qf Patafyali or some earlier forms of it. In 
one place are found passages identifying andyo^a, which 

agree almost word for word with similar passages of the 
But it does not seem that the or the yoga referred to 

in the Mahd-hhUraia has anj^mg to do mth the'idea ofSSmkhya 
OT yoga in the Gita, As has already been pointed out, theyof^r in 
the Gitd means the dedication to God and renunciation of the 
fruits of one s karma and being in communiQn with Him as the 
aupreme Lord pervading the univeme. The chapter of the Mahd- 
just referred to speaka of turning back the senses into the 
mniiar and of turning the maaas into ahm^dra and oJiamkdra into 
and btidd/n mio prakrtt, thus Bnbhing %vith prokj-ti and 
Its evolutes and meditating upon pure puru^a. It is clear that this 
J^stem of yoga is definitely associated with the Kapila school of 
S^khya, In the 2 \Iakd-bhdrata, xil. 3C56, the predominant feature 
o yoga is said to be and the latter is said to consist of 

concemration of mind (ekdgratd ea monasah) and breath-control 
{prd^aydma}. It is said that the yogin should stop the functions 
of his senses by his mind, and the movement of his mind by his 
rea^n (buddhi), and in this stage he is said lo be linked up (yuhta) 
aJi b like a motionless flame in a srill place** This passage 
^turally remind# one of the description of dhyma^^o^a in the 
11-13^ 16—19 and I but the fundamental idcaDfyo^^!?^ 


/n SKifymh lai idjfMymr 

* VTi.3i6.4. ihe GllJ'v*>: 

Ct. the GTl4, VI. yatkadlpo cK, 
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as^ the dedicatioti of the fruits of acdons to God and communtnn 
with Him, is absent here. 

It is needless to point out here that the yuga of the Git& b in 
no way connected with the yoga of Buddhism. In Buddhism the 
sage first p^tises A/a, or sense-control and mind-control, and thus 
prepares himself for a course of stabilization or fixation of the 
mind {tamMhana, upadhcffma^patiffhdY JitairnfAi* means the 
concentration of the mind on right endeavours and of its stated 
upon one particular object {ekSrttmmaita^t so that they may com¬ 
pletely cease to shift and change {iomma ca arikkhippamma). The 
Sage has first to train his mind to view with disgust the appetitive 
desires^ for food and drink and their ultimate toathsome trans- 
fonralions as various nauseating bodily elements. When a man 
habi tuates himself to emph asizing th e d isgu 9 ting associations of food 
and drink, he ceases to have any attachment to them and simply 
takes them as an unavoidable evil, only awaiting the day when the 
final (hssolution of all sorrows will come. Secondly, the sage has 
to habituate his mind to the idea that all hb members are made up 
of the four elements, earth, water, fire and wind, like the carcass of 
2 cow at the butcherb shop. Thirdly, he has to habi tuate hts mind 
to thinking again and again (tDiurrotj^ about the virtues or greatness 
of the Buddha, the Sang^a, the gods and the law of the Buddha, 
about the good effects of Hla and the making of gifts (caf^urro/i), 
about the nature of death {maraaSnassitfi) and about the deep 
nature and qualities of the final extinction of all phenomena 
{uposarnSnussati). He has also to pass through various pnrfficatoty 
processes. He has to go to the cremation grounds and notice 
the diverse horrifying changes of human Qncasses and think 
h«rw nauseating, loathsome, unsightly and impure they are; from 
this he^ will turn his mind to living human bodies and con¬ 
vince himself that they, being in essence the same as dead car¬ 
casses, are as loathsome as the latter. He should think of the 
anatomical parts and constituents of the body as welt as of their 
processes, and this will help him to enter into the first jAdno, or 
meditation, by leading his mind away from his body. As an aid to 
concentniti<]|i the sage should sit in a quiet place and fix his mind 
on the inhaling (parjasa) and the exhaling (orrua) of his breath, 
so that, instead of breathing in a more or less unconscious manner,' 
he may be aware whether he is breathing quickly or,slowly; he 
ought to mark this definitely by counting numbers, so (hat by 
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fixing his mind m the numbera counted he may realize die 
whole process of inhalation and exhalation in all staged of its 
course* Next to this we come to brakma-vih^a, the fourfold medi^ 
tation of mettd (universal friendship)* koruna (universal pity), 
ffiarfi/a (happiness in die prosperity and happiness of all) and 
uf^hkha (indifFcrencc to any kind of preferment of oneself, one^a 
friend, enemy or a third party)* In order to habituate himself 
to meditation on universal friendship, a man should start with 
thinking how he would hirnself like to root out all misery and 
become happy, how he would himself like to avoid death and live 
cheerfully, and then pass over to the idea that other beings would 
also have the same desires. He should thus habituate himself to 
thinking that his friends, his enemies and all those with whom he 
is not connected might all live and become happy* He should fix 
himself to such an extent m this meditation that he should not 
find any difierence between the happiness or safety of himself 
and that of odicrs. Coming to /Aonor* we find that the objects 
of concentration may be eartfi, water, fire* wind, colours, etc. In 
the first stage of concentration on an object there is compre¬ 
hension of the name and form of the object ; at the next stage the 
national movement ceases, and the mind penetrates into theobject 
without any quivering* In the next two stages there is a buoyant 
exd tation and a steady inward bliss, and, as a result of the one- 
pointedness which is the culminating effect of the progressive 
meditation, there is the final release of the mind (ceto-vimuffi )—^ 
the NibbdAa. 

It is to see that, though Pataftjali’s yoga is under a deep 
debt of obligation to this Buddhist the yoga of the Gita is 
unacquainted there^vith. The pessimism which fills the Buddhbt 
yoga is seen to affect not only the outlook of Patanjali^s yoga, 
but also mMt of the later Hindu modes of thought* in the form 
of the advisability of rt^ecring on the repulsive stde« of things 
(pratif^ksa-hhavandi which are Bcemingly attractive ^ The ideas 
of universal friendship, etc- were also taken over by Patanjali 
and later on passed bto Hindu works. The methods of concen- 
tradon on various ordinsiy objects also seem to be^juite unlike 
what we find in the GfiS. The Gud is devoid of any dngie of 
pessimism ^such as we find in the Buddhist yoga. It do^ not 
anywhere iftommetid the habit of brooding over the repulsTve 

* Nydya^misj^an, VairS^a-Satakii, 
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Mpecte of all things, so as to fill our minds Avith a feeling of disgust 
for aU worldly dungs. It does not rise to the ideal of regarding 
bemg$ m friends or to that of uctiversal com puss [on. Ita 
^le mm « to l^h the way of reaching the state of equanimity, 
in which the saint has no preferences, likes and dislikea—where 
the difference between the sinner and the virtuous, die self and 
the not-Klf has vanished. The idea of yoga as sdf^surrendering 
union with God and self-surrendering petfomiance of one's dutiS 
IS the special feature ivhich is absent in Buddhism. This sdf- 
mrrender b God, however, occurs b Pataiijali's yoga, but tt is 
hardly in keepbg with the technical meaning of the word yoga as 
Je ^spenaion of all mental states. The ides appear only once in 
Pa^jah s jfirtiw.and the entire method of yoga practices, as de- 
«ribed in the later chapters, seems to take no notice of it. It seems 
bghly probable, therefore, tiiat m Pitanjali's sBfras the idea was 
borrowed from the Gita, where this sclf-surrendcr to God and 
union wib Him is defined as yoga and is the central idea which 
the Gita is Dot tired of repeatmg again and again. 

We have thus completely failed to trace the idea of the ClfS 
to of the different sources where the subject of yogd is dealt 
mih, such ^ the Yoga Upani^ads, Pataiijali’s Yoga-tairas, Buddhist 
Yoga or the MahB-bh^ata. It is only in the PaUca-rdtra works 
the Gita meaning of yoga as self-surrender to God is found. 

A/urbi^nya-samhila describes yoga as the worship of the 
hem i^day^Sdhana) , the offering of an oblation {hanik) of oneself 
to God or self^urrender to God (Magaeote alma-^amarpanam), 
and yoga is defined as the Jmkbg up (ran^ga) of the lower self 
(jtoamwn) with the higherself Owamatiwart)!. lts«ms, therefore 
safe to suggest that the idea of yoga in the Gltd has the same 
traditional source as b the Pa/lca-rdtra works. 


Sitpkhya Philosophy b the Gitl. 

It has been said before that there is no proof ffiat the word 
sailtkhya m the GUS means the tradtrional Siipkhya philosophy: 
j-ct the old ohilosophy of and purusa forms the basis of 

the pblosopXv of the CKa. This phUosophy may be summarised 


‘ of oouiK, intiDducM many qbicnutiaiu about 

the nmwi «cd the tOyut, whkh piubAty bwame 
Pwica-rOtra criditfon m Imtcr times. ™£na*ied m.iih tlie 
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is called mahod hralma (the great Brahms^ or the great 
multiplier Bs procreatfcsaj in the Gm^ KVf. 3*. It is said tlicre 
that thU pTokrti ia described m being like the female part* which 
God charges with Hb ctiergj^ for the creation of the imlverfie. 
Wherever any living beings may be bom, the great Bmhman or 
prakfti is to be considered as the female part and God as the 
father and fcrtilber* Three types of qualities art stipposed to be 
produced from prakfti pFakj'ii-sambhovafi)^* These are 

sattvaf rajas and famas^ which bind the immoru] self in its 
corporeal body, Of thesep saliva, on account of its purity, is 
illuminating and imtroubling which ^ridhar^ explains 

as mrupadravani or i^iam), and consequently p on account of these 
two qualities, binds the self with the attachment for knowledge 
{jnofia-sarigena) and the attadiment for pleasure [sukha-smgei$d)^ 
It is said that there are no living beings on eartii* or gods in the 
heavenSp who are not pervaded by the three gunas produced from 
thtprakfffl. Since the^^ are produced from the prakfti through 
the fertilbation of God's energy in pTokftt, they may be said to 
be produced by God^ though God always transcends them. The 
quality of saitva, as has been said above, associate the self with 
the attachments for pleasure and knowledge. The quaiit)* of Fiyds 
moves to action and arises from desire and attachment 
saAga-sattttidbhavam}^ through wbich it binds the self with ego¬ 
istic attachments for action. The quality of tamos overcomes the 
iUumination of knowledge and leads to many errors. TamaSy being 
a product of ignorance p blinds all tivdng beings and binds them 
down with carelessness, idleness and sleep. These three qualities 
predominate differently at different times^ Thus, sometimes the 
quality of saitva predominates over rojos and tomas^ and such a 
time is charactciized by the rise of knowledge in the mind through 
all the different sense-gatesj when rajus dominates sattva and 
tomas^ the mind is characterbod by greed* efforts and endeavours 
for different kinds of action and the rise of passions, emotions and 
desires; when tamos predominates over sattvo and rajas^ there is 
ignorance, lethargy, errors^ delusiona and false beliefs. 

The different categories are otjyajklo, or the imdi^erenttated 

^ ^ Ifblmu ywar Tnahtid br^st/ima Saimin giir^hin^ dadhdmy o/miS. KJj. I havt 

mCctpxT^ Tnahad brahma U follovviu^ ^rldlura ittid Olbur raminen- 

lalora. Sa^TK ■Ufrrptitwutlr iatraJiMi ihs wtSyit mamu and 

yom an^chingci tht h-halc meahitif. 
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(intellect),flA«»pAara (egohood), manat (miml^nan) 

conative, ^fanas b higher and 
subtler than the senses, and ^addhi is higher than the and 

^ that {probably self) which transcends bvddhi. Manas i$ 
^rdcd ® the superintendent of the different senses; it dominates 

™jo>’s the scose^bjects. The relation 
betw«n the htu^n and ahamkara is nowhere definitely stated 

?" ^ category of the five elements 

(mahtMeta) Jt categories were 

garded in the Gtla as being the products of prakrti or as sepa¬ 
rately exists categories. It is curious that they are nowhere 
memioned m the GtiS as being products of /vaAy/r.'which they are 
111 Sa^ya. but on tl« other hand, the five elements. mLas, 

«gai^cd as being the eightfold nature 
[prah-ti) of ^ . It ta also said that Gad has two different kinds 
of nature, a lower and a higher; the elgJitfold nature just referred 
to r^resente the lower nature of God, whereas His higher nature 
consists of the collective universe of life and spirit*. The pi™ 
arc noticed in relation to pra^ti in iir. 5 , ay, 29, xiii. at, xiv, e, 
Kvitt. ^and m all these places the gi™ are described as 
being produced from prakrti, though the categories are never said 
to be pranced from prakrti. In the Gita, tx. 10, however, it 
IS s^d that prakrti produces all that is moving and all that U 
static tliTOugh the superintendence of God. The word prakriih 
us^ in at l^t two different senses, as a primary and ultimate 
rategory and as a nature of God’s being. 1, b quite possible that 
the pnmajy mej^g of prakrti in the Gila is God’s nature; the 
other meaning oi prakrti, as an ultimate principle from which the 
^as are produced, u simply the hypostatizadon of God’s nature. 
The whole group consisting of pleasure, pain, aversion, volition, 
consciousness the eleven senses, the mind-organ, the five demenis, 
egoh^, mtellect (haddhi), the undifferentiated (atyakla, meaning 
pri^h emting, probably, as the sub-conscioua mind) power of 
holding^the senses and the power of holding together the diverse 
raentd functions (satttghdla) with their modifications and changes 
IS called kfett^. In another place the body alone is called kse^a*. 

It seems, therefore, that the word kfetra signifies in its broader 
sense not only the body, but also the entire mental plane, involving 


J QlJ, lit. 4a, nil. j ,|jj j „ 

' Jbid. va. 5. 
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the diver&e menta] f^ctians, powers* capabilities* and also the 
imdifFerentiated sub-conscious element. In this connection it may 
be pointed out that h^efra is a term which k specially reserved to 
denote the complex of body and mind, exclusive of the living 
principle of the sclf^ which is called or the knower of 

the ks^tra^ or k^eirm^ the possessor of the k^tra or the body-mind 
complex. It is said thatp just as the sun illuminates this whole 
worldp so does the k^etrin illuminate the whole kfeira^^ 

It will be remembered that tt U said in the Glia that God has 
two different natures, one the complex whole of the five elements * 
ahamkara^ buddltt, ctc.^ and the other the collective whole of life 
and spirit {jiva-bhuta). It will also be remembered that, by the 
fertilization of God's pow'cr in prakfit^ the gu^as^ or the charac- 
teristic qualities^ which pervade all that is livings come into being. 
The gttnaSf therefore* as diverse dynamic tendencies or charac^ 
terlstic qualities^ peni'adc the entire psychosis-complex of aham- 
kara, buddki^ the senses, consciousness, etc** which represents the 
mental side of the bjetm, or the /qetrin^k in all prob¬ 

ability the same as puru^a^ an all-pervading principle as subtle as 
^j/£f{5pace)* which, though it is omnipr^nt, remains untouched 
by any of the qualities of the body* in which it manifests itself* 
It IS dJificult to say what^ according to the Gfia^pTokfii is in itself, 
before the fcitiliajation of God^a enei^. It does not seem that 
prakfti can he regarded as being identical with God. It appears 
more to be like an ultimate principle coexistent with God and 
intimately connected with Him, There isp however* no passage m 
the Gita by which the lower prakfii of God, consisting of the cate-^ 
gories* etc.* can be Identifi^ with prakfti), for prakrti b always 
associated with the gun^s and their production. Again* it is 
nowhere said in the Gm that the categories senses* 

etc., arc in any way the products of the the word gwyi 

seems to imply only the enjoyable * emotional and moral or unmoral 
qualities. It is these guj^ which move us to all kinds of action* 
produce attachments and desires, make us enjoy or suffer, and 
associate us with virtues and vices. Praktli is regarded as the 
mother-source from which all the knowablc, en^yable, and 
dynamic qualities of experience* referred to as being generated 
by the successive preponderance of the gttrias, are produced. The 
categories pf the psychosb “d the five elements p which form the 
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meit^ gro™d, do not, therefore, seem to be producis of thttgunas 
or the prafytt. They seem to constitute a group by themselves, 
which ^ reWd to as being a lower nature of God. side by side 
Hib higher nature as life and spirit. K^etra is a complex of 
both ^e gu^a elements of experience and the complex categories 
of body and mmd. There seem, therefore, to be three difFercm 
principles the apar& prakrti (the lower nature), para prakrti or 
puTUfa, and pr^n. Prakrti produces the gurwj. which constitute 
expenence-stuff; the apara prakrti holds within itself the material 
world of the hve elcnicnta and their modifications as our bodies 
^e sei^ and the mind-categories. It seems very probable, there-' 
fore, that a later devebpment of Slmihya combined these two 
profits as one, and held that the gunm produced not only the 
stuff of our experience, hut also all the ramd^tcgories, the senses 
etc., and the five gross elements and theirmodifii^tions. Thepiwnu ’ 
therefore, not the products oiprakrti, but they themselves con¬ 
stitute when in a state of equilibrium. In the Gita prakrti 

™ only produce the^aar through the fertilizing energy of God- 
they do not constitute tht prakrti, when U, a state of equilibrium’ 
a IS hard to realize the connection between the apara prakrti and 
thepra^y/iand theg^. The connection, however, can beimagined 
to take place trough the medium of God, who is the fertilizer and 
upholder of them both. There seems to be but one purufa, as the 

aJl-pcrv'admgfiindameutanife-principle which animates all bodies 

and enjoys and suffers by its association with its experiences 
remainmg at the same time unaffected and untouched by the 
etfecls of tlic ^nor. 'I'hU naturally presumes that there 1$ also 
a hi^er and a lower purufa. of which the former is always un- 
ati^i^ed to ^d unaffected by the whereas the lower puruta, 

“ different bodies, is always associated with 
the pr^u and its gunas and is continually affected by their 
operations Thus it bsaid that thep«r«re, being in prakrti, enjoys 

« good or 

^ ipurusak 

parak), which is also called paramatmaa, being the passive per- 

ceiver, thinker, upholder, enjoyer and the great lord®. The word 
purura IS us^ in the Gita in four dbtinct senses, firstly, in the 

* Qua, XJJI> ai. 

' vpftdrapf^umoifta ea hktrlS bh&kM mahtthptmdt 

paromJIaneti tdfy uku, dd^ W« panaap por^. JbU, sfij. *3, 
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seasc of puru^oitama, or God^; aecondijp m the senac of a person*; 
and the Gtia distinctly' speaks of the tivo other puru^a^ as 
(changeable) and aA^itra (undmngeahlc). llie k^ara is aU living 
beings, whereas the aAfora is changeleas. It is this higher self 
(uttamah punqah)^ different from the other and called also 

paramatman, that pervades the three worlds and upholds them 
as their deathless God^, God, however, transcends both the ksara 
puTUfa arid the ak^ara puru^a and is therefore ca}\ed pwn^Uwna^^ 
Both prakfti and the param^tmtm paru^a are begtnnlngless. The 
parumatmim pam^aj being changeless and beyond the sphere of the 
is neither the agent of anything nor affected by the 
diongh it resides in the body. is regarded as the ground 

through which all causes, effects^and their agents are determined. It 
is the fimdamentai principle of ail dynamic operadons, mottvatiuns 
and actions^ whereas punqa is regarded as the principle which 
makes all experiences of joys and eorrows pq^ibte'^. The param- 
aimon pum^a, therefore, though albpervaalve, yet exists in each 
individual, being tmlouchcd by its experiences of joy* sorrow and 
attachment, as its higher self. It ts only the lower self that goes 
through the experiences and k alwap under the tnfliicnce of the 
gana^. Any attempts that may be made to rise above the sphere 
of the ^boYC attachments and desires, above pleasures and 

pains, mean the aubordination of the lower self to the pure and 
deathless higher self. Every attempt In this direction implies a 
temporary eommunion (yt^a) with the higher self. It has already 
been pointed out that the Gitd recognizes a conflict between the 
higher and the lower selves and advUes us to raise the lower self by 
the higher self. In all our moral efforts there is always an upward 
and a downward pull by the higher puru^a on the one sideband the 
gunas on the other; yet the higher purufa does not itself make the 
pulls. The energy of the downward pull b derived from the gu^ 
and exerted by the lower self. In all these efforts the higher self 
stands as the unpc rturbed ideal of equanimity ^steadiness, unchange¬ 
ableness in good or evil, joys or sorrows. The presence of thb 
superior self m sometimes inujited by self-meditadon, sometlines 
through philosophic knowledge, and sometimes our moial 

* tnatri puru^Q malQ mf. Giid, XU ( 8 . 

tPant 4di-dct>a^ purufnh purdnaJjt, XI+ 3^- 

F&r punijffnaifid see viji, i, x* 15, JU. iv. iS uud xv. 19. 

■ /W. IL 15, II, ai^ !1. 4, etc. * Ihid. xv. 16 and tj, 

* loid. XV. aod iS. ri * £bid. xm. w. 
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dfbrta to pedbriD our duties without attaduuent and without 
desires^ Each moral effort to perform our allotted duties without 
attachment means also a temporary communion {yoga) with the 
higher self or with God. A true philosophic knowledge, by which 
all actions are known to be due to the operadons of the pral^H 
and Its gunas and which realizes the unattached nature of the true 
self, the philosophic analysis of action and the relation between 
God, the higher self, the lower self, and the prahrti, and any 
devodortal realizadon of the nature of God and dedication of all 
action to Him, and the eicperience of the supreme bliss of living 
m comhiunion with Him, mean a communion with the higher self 
or God, and are therefore yogn. 

It is easy to nodcc here the begumin^ of a system of thought 
which in the hands of other thinkers might well be developed into 
the tradidonat school of Samkhya philosophy. It has already been 
pointed out that the two prakptis naturally suggested the idea of 
utiilying them into the one praferii of the Siitpkhya. The higher 
and the lower parufm, where the latter enjoys and suffers, while 
the former retnains unchanged and unperturbed amidst all the 
experiences of j‘oy and sorrow on the part of the latter, naturally 
remind one of the Upani$adic stmilc of the two birds in the 
same tree, of whom the one eats tastdul fruits while the 
other remains contented without them*. The Gtta does not 
seem to explain clearly the nature of the exact relation betw«n 
the higher pnnr^a and the lower purusa. It does not definitely 
state whether the lower purvfa is one or many, or describe its 
exact OQTOlggica] states. It is easy to see how any attempt that 
would aim at harmonizing these two apparently loosely-connected 
purufos into one self-consistent and intelligible concept mi ght 
naturally end in the chcoiy of infinite, pure, albpervaslve purufat 
and make the lower punija the product of a false and iUusory 
mutual reflection of prak^ti and puru/a. iTie Clta uses the word 
in three passages (int. t4 and 15, xviii. 61) ^ but it seems 
to be used there in the sense of an inscrutable power or ignorance, 
and not in that of illusory or magical creation. The idea that 
the wrorld 0^ any of the mental or spiritual categories could 
be merely an illusory appearance seems never to have been 


* dhydjsmdtTrvrrd pafyanfs ktad ^fnmrtfr 
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contemplated in the It is not^ therefore, conceivable that the 
lower, or the k^afa^pum^a might be mere illusory creation, accepted 
as a necessary postulate to explain the facts of our undeniable 
daily experience. But it ia difficult to say bow this ksetru-jnii 
puru^a can have a separate existence from the para pum^a (wldch 
is absolutely free from the gunm)^ as enjoying the of prakfH^ 
unless the former be somehow regarded as the result of the func¬ 
tioning of the btter* Such a view would naturally support a theory 
that would regard the tower purufa ii$ being only the pma puru^a 
as imaged or reflected In the gunas* The para puru^Oy existing by 
itself, free from the infiuence of the guj^as^ Is in its purity. But 
even without losing its unattached character and ita lonely purity 
it may somehow be imaged in the gunas and play the part of the 
phenomenal self , the/tea or the lower enjoying the ganm 

of prakrti and having the superior purn^a as its ultimate ground- 
It cannot be denied that the GUa theory of pum^a is much looser 
than the later Samkhya theory; but it has the advantage of being 
more elastic, as it serves better to explain the contact of tbe lower 
purusa with the higher and thereby charges the former with the 
spirit of a higher ideal. 

The qualities of saiiva^ rajas and tamos were regarded as the 

universal characteristics of all kinds of mental tendencies,, and all 

actions were held to be prompted by specific kinds of saiiva^ rajas 

or Samos. Mental tendencies were aba designated accordingly as 

saitvikcif r 3 jma or tamasa. Thus religious inclinations {haddh^j are 

abo described as being of a threefold nature. Those who are of 

sattviha nature worship the gods, those who arc of r^'oni nature 

worship the yat^as and the rakfos and those who are of tdmasa 

nature w'orahip ghosts and demons. Those who, prompted by 

vanityj desires and attachments, perform violent ascetic penaoccs 

unauthorized by the scriptures and thereby starve and trouble their 

body and spirit, are really demoniac in their temperamcot. Again« 

sdttvika sacrifices are those performed solely out of reverence for 

the ficriptuml mjunctidns and from a pure sense of duty, without 

any desire or motive for any other kind of worldly or heavimly 

good. Again, rajasa sacrifices are those which are performed for 

the realization of some benefits or good r^ults or for the satb- 

faction of some vanity or pride. Tamasa sacrifices are those w'hich 

are ppformed without Fjropcr f^th, with Improper ccremonjab* 

transgressing Vedic injucjctions. Again, iapas also is described as 
c 
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being threefold, as of body (s^rira)^ of speech and of 

tnind (ntanoji?)- Adoration of gods^ Brahmins, tc3cher3 
mcii^ sincerity and purity^ seacHLrontuience and non^injiify are 
kno^sTi as physical or bodily iapas. To speak in a manner that 
would be truthful^ attractive^ and conduciv^e to good and would not 
be harmful in any way, and to study in the regular and proper 
way are regarded as the tapasoi speech tapns). Mental 

{mdnasa) lapas consists of sincerity of mind, ftiendlinesa of spirit^ 
thoughtfulness and mental control, self-control and puri^ of mind. 
TTie above threefold fnpas performed without any attachment for a 
reward b called sattvika tapos^ But tifpas performed out of vanity, 
or for the sake of higher position, respectability in society, or 
appreciation from people, is called r^ma —such a tapas can lead 
only to unsteady and transient results. Again, the tapas which 
is performed for the destruction of others by ignorant self-mordfi- 
cation is called tnpat. Gifts, again, are called sStwihi when 

they are made to proper persons (holy Brahmins) on auspicious 
occasions, and in holy places, merely out of sense of duty. Gifts 
rue called r^'asa when they are made as a return for the good done 
to the performer, for gaining future rewards, or made unwillingly. 
Again, gifts arc called Mmnjd when they are made slightingly, to 
improper persons, in unholy places, and in ordinary pbees^ Those 
who desire liberation perform sacrifices and tapas and make gifts 
without aiming at the anainment of any mundane or heavenly 
benefits. Knowledge also is regarded aard/ft-rt^a^r^'ara and tamasn, 
Sattviiui wisdom consists in looking for unit}^ and diversity and in 
realizing one unchangeable reality tn the apparent diversity of 
living beings. RHjasa knowledge consists in the scientific appre¬ 
hension of things or living beings as diverse in kind* character 
and number. T^asa knowledge consists in narrow and untrue 
beliefs which are satisfied to consider a little thing as the whole and 
entire truth through sheer dogma tism» and unrrasonabb delusion 
or attachment. An action is called idttvihi when it b performed 
without any desire for a reward, without attachment and without 
aversion. It is called when it h performed with elaborate 

endeavours a^d efforts, out of pride and vanity, for the satis¬ 
faction of one's dcflire$. It b called t^asa when it b undertaken 
out of ignorance and without proper judgment of one^s own 
capacities, and when it leads to waste of,finergj\ harm and injury. 
An agent (kartr) h called sStt^a when hS is free from attachment 
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and vunity and absolutely unrufBed in success atsd failure^ per¬ 
severing and energetic. Again, an agent La called r^asa if he acts 
out of motives of setf-interest^ k impure, is filled with sorrow or 
joy in failure or success, and injures oihers. An agent ia called 
t^rrmsa if he is careless, haughty p thoughtlcsa, deceptive, arrogant, 
idle, procrastinating and melancholic. Onderstanclbg {baddbi) is 
said to be idttviha when it grasps how^ a man has to set himself in 
the path of virtue, how to refrain from vice* what ought and what 
ought not to be done, of wh^t one has to be afraid and how to be 
fearlesa* what is bondage* and what is libcmdofi. J?®/ard under¬ 
standing is that by which one wrongly grasps the nature of virtue 
and vice, and of right and wrong conduct. understanding 

is that which takes vice virtue and out of ignorance perceives all 
things wronglyThat menul hold {dhrtij is called sdlttdita w^hich 
by unfailing communion holds together thescnse-fiincticnsand bio- 
motor and mind activities, ^fhat happiness which in the beginning 
appears to be painful, but which is in the end as sweet as nectar, 
and which is die direct r^lt of gaiety of mind, ia called sMtvika 
sukha. The happiness arising out of sense-object contact, which in 
the beginning is as attractive as nectar* but in the end is as painful 
^ poison, is rajma- That happiness which arises out of sleep, 
idleness and errors, and blinds one in the be^oniug and in the 
end^ is called i^mosa. So also the food which increases life, facili¬ 
tates mind-funedon, increases powers of enjoyment, makes one 
healthy and strong* and is sweet, resistible and delightful is liked by 
the rattviko people. That food is liked by roj&sa people which is 
hot, sour* saJt, diyand causes pain and brin^ on diseases^ The food 
which is impure* tasteless, old and rotten is liked by i^osa people. 
AH this goes to show that the gunas, fattva^ and tamos, are 
determinants of the tendencies of, or rather the stuff of * the moral 
and Lmmora], pleasurable and painful plames or characteristics 
of our experience. Sattva represents the moral and mjpermnral 
planes, the ordinary mixed and normal plane, and tamos the 
inferior and immoral characteristics of our experience. 

Avyakta and Brahman^ ^ 

The word myakta is primarily used in the Gud in the sense 
of *" the unmanifested/* Etymologically the word consists of two 
partsthe negative partible a meaning “negation/^ and vyokta 
meaning manifeated,"'^differentiated” or “revealed.** In this 
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sense the word h used as aa adjective^ There is another u$c 
of the word m the neuter gender {myaktam}^ in the sense of 
a category, As an iUustration of the first smsc^ one may refer 
to the Gita, it. 25 or vni. at. Thus in 11. 25 the self is described 
as the unmanifested* unthinkable and unchangeable. In the 
UpanL^ds, howe^en it is very unusual to characterize the self as 
avyakta or unmanifested; for the se!f there la pure cotucioiis- 
ness and self-rnanifcsted. In all later Vedtntic works the acif h 
dMcribed as anubh^-st^ahJi^af or as being always immediately 
intuited. But in the CUa the most prominent characteristic of the 
self is that it b diangetesd and deathless; next to this^ it is un- 
manifested and unthinkable. But it does not seem that the Gita 
describes the self as pure consdousne^. Kot only does it charac¬ 
terize the self as ttvyakia or tinnmuf^tedf but it does not seem 
anywhere to refer to it as a self-conscious principle. ITie word 
(ttana^ Tvhich probably means consciousne&Sj is described in the 
Glia as being a part of the changeable k^etra^ and not the k^etra- 
jna^. It may naturally be asked how* if the self was not a conscious 
principle, could it be described as k^ttra-jna (that which knows 
the k^tra)} But it may well be replied that the self here is called 
k^etfOrjna only in relation to its and the implication would 

be that the self becomes a conscious principle not by virtue of 
its own inherent principle of consciousness^ but fay virtue of tlie 
principle of cotisdousncas reflected or offered to it by the complex 
entity of the kfetra. The A/efra contiains within it the conscious 
principle known as cetana^ and it is by virtue of its association 
with the self that the self appears as ks^rra-jna or the knower. 

It may not be out of place here to mention that the term k^etra 
iA never found in the Upamsads in the technical sense in which 
it i& used in the GlM. The terra ^tra-jHaif howes'eri appears in 
^v€t&ivaiara, Vi. 16 and Maitr^aaay n. 5 in the sense of puru^a^ 
aa in the Gl/ 5 , Tht term k§etra, howet^er* as used in the Cii3, has 
more or leas the same sense that it hiss in Caraka^s account of 
Saipkhya m the Caraka-samhilat ill. i. 61^3. In Caraka, hnwever, 
avyakta is excluded from the complex constituent k^ttra^ though 
in the GUd iv b Included within the constituents of Affffru. Caraka 
again conaidera avyakta (by which term he means both the Sitnkhya 
prakfti and the pum^a) as kien^a-jna^ whereas the Gila udeea only 
the puru^a as k^ctra-jiia. The ptmis^^ of the Gitd is |urther 

^ Gw4, tnjL 7 ."" 
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chsiracterkcd di€ life-principle vti. 5 and xv* 7) by 

which the whole world is upheld. The Gm does not, however, de¬ 
scribe in what particukr way the life-prindpJe upholds the world. In 
Caroka^s account also the ^irnttn is rrferred to as the life-prindple* 
and it is held there that it 1$ the principle which holds together the 
bifdJJii, the senfies, the mind and the objects—it is also the prin¬ 
ciple for which good, bad^ pleasure, pain, bondage, liberation, and 
in fact the whole worid-procesa happens. In the Caraka-samhitS 
purtija is regarded 35 cetati§-dh^tu^ or tlie upholder of conscious- 
yet it is not regarded as conscious by itself* Consciousness 
only Comes to it as a result of the joint operation of the 

senses, the objects, etc. In the GU 3 pum^a is not regarded its the 
c^tmS^dhdfu^ but cctana or consciousness is regarded as being e 
constituent of the ks^tr^ 0¥cr which the puru^a presides. Thus 
knowledge can accrue to pi/ni^a as kfetra-jnat only in association 
witli its k^ttra. It may well he suppo^ that punt fa as kfttra-jna 
and as a life-principle upholds the constituents of the kfetta, and 
it 13 probable that the pumju^s position as a cognizer or knower de¬ 
pends upon this intimate association bet\^-een itself and the kfetra. 
Another relevant point is suggested along with the considera¬ 
tions of the nature of the putufa as the cognizer, namely, the 
consideration of the nature of purufu as an agent (kartf). It will 
be pointed out in another section that the fruition of actions b 
rendered possible by the combined operations of adhiffhana, kartr^ 
karufiaf and dmva^ and this doctrine has been regarded as 
being a Samkhya doctrine, though it has been interpreted by 
Sankara as being a Vedanric vieiv. But both Slmltiiya and the 
Vedinta theories are explicitly of the sai-k^'u-vSdu tj pe* Accord¬ 
ing tu the sat^kdrya-vGda of the traditional Slinkhya philosophy 
the fruition of actions is the natural result of a course of unfolding 
evolution, consisting in the actualization of what already 
potentially present. On the Vedintic lat^kMrya-vada view all 
operations are but mere appearances, and the cause alone is true. 
Neither of these doctrines would seem to approve of a theory of 
causation which would imply that anything could be the result of 
the Joint operation of a number of factors. That whieVis not cannot 
be produced by the joint operation of a collocaUDn of caused. It 
may be remembered, however, that the Cltu explicitly formulates 
the b^ic principle of sat-jiMfya-v^du^ that what exists cannot be 
dcstrojjed and that wha^does not exist cannot come into being. 
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This principle was applied for proving the deathless character of 
the self. It is bound to strike anyone as very surpnsing that the 
Glt& should accept the doctrine in establishing the 

immortality' of the self and should assume the a^mi^kmyti-vdda 
doctrine regarding the production of action. It is curious, however* 
to note that a similar view regarding the production of action is 
to be found in Caraka'^g account of Sarnkhya, where it is said drat 
alt actions are produced as a result of a collocatipn of causes— 
that actions are the results of the collocation of other endties with 
the agent 

The word iwyakfa is also used in the sense of unknowability ” 
or disappearance'* In the Gua, u. aS* where it b said that the 
beginnings of all beings arc inrisible and unknown i it is only in 
the middle that they are known* and in death also they dis¬ 
appear and become unknown. But the word apyakta in the neuter 
gender means a category which is a pan of God Himself and from 
which ail the manifested manifold world has come into being. 
This avyakta is also referred to as a prakrti or nature of Cod, 
which, under His superintendemre^ produces the moving and the 
unmoved—the entire universe*. But God Himself is sometimes 
referred to as being avyakia (probably because He cannot be 
grasped by any of our senses), as an existence superior to the 
atyakta^ which is described as a part of lib nature^ and as a category 
from which all things have come into being*. ITiis my^kta which 
is identical with God is also called aksara, or the immortal, 
and is regarded as the last resort of all beings who attain their 
highest and most perfect realization. Thus there is a superior 
auyakta^ which represents the highest essence of God^ and an 
inferior atyaktu, from which the world is produced. Side by side 
wHth these two there h also the proJ^/f, which is some¬ 

times described as a co^stent principle and as the m^yM or the 
blinding power of God, from which the gunas are produced. 

The tvord '^Brahmanis used in at least two or three different 
senses. Thus in one sense it means prakrti, from which the gunas 
are produced. In another sense it is used as an csaential nature of 
God. In another sense it means the Vedas. Thus in the 

^ Cataka-iujfOdt^^ IV. 1. 54. 

* GUMy IX. lo, prsk^dit tayau taemtdearam. 

* Ibid, viii^ jiQ ind vni. 21 ; alw ix. 4, witere it !■ Hid, "All ebr mrid li 

pcfA'^d^ ovw b^ rrte in my form u dU thingi uid nil living Wiogi are 

in me, but I tm not exlutuiod ia ihem.*^' 
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Hi. 15^ it is $ai(i the sacrificial dudes are derived from 
(Vedas)* Braliman Lg derived from the eternal; therefore the ornni^ 
present Brahman ig ahvavs established in the satrifices*. The idea 
here is that, since the Vedas have sprung from the eternal Brahman^ 
Its eternal and omnipresent character t$ transmitted to the sacrifices 
also* The word ^'omnipresent’^ (sarva-gal^i) i* probably used in 
reference to the aacrifico on accntint of the divert and manifold 
in which the sacrifices are supposed to benefit those who 
perform them. In the Gm, iv. 355. also the w'ord " Brahman in 
Brahmono mukhe is used to denote the Vedas* But in iv* 54 and 25^ 
where it is said that all sacrifices are to be made with the Brahman 
as the object and that the sacrificial motetialsT sacrificial fire* etc. 
are to be looked upon as being Brahman^ the word " Brahman ” is 
in all probability used in the sense of God*, In v. 6, 10* 19 also 
^e word “Brahrnan " is used m the sense of God or Tivara; and 
in moat of other cases the w'Ord is used in the sense of God* 
But according to the GttM the personal God as Bvara is the 
supreme principle, and Brahman, in the sense of a quatitylcsa, uo- 
differentiated ultimate principle as taught in the Upani^de, is a 
principle which + though great in itself and representing the ultt- 
matc essence of God, is nevertheless upheld by the petsonal God 
or livam. Thus, though in viii. 3 and x. 12 Brahman h referred to 
as the diffcrenccless ultimate principle, yet in xiv* 27 it is said 
Aat God is the support of even this ultimate principlop Brahman. 
In many places we also hear of the attainment of Brahmahood 
(tr^ma^bhnta, V. 24, vi. 27, xvrii* 54, or brakfmi-bhSya, xiv. 26), 
and also of the attainment of the ultimate bliss of Brahman 
(Brahma-nm'§^, n. 73, v. 24, 25, 26), The word brahma^bhSia 
docs not in the ClM mean the diffcrenceiss merging into one¬ 
ness, as “1 Ac Vedanta of Sankara* It is wrong to think that 
term Brahman is always used in the aame sense in which 
Sankam used it. ^Fhe word ‘'Brahman*" is used in the sense of 
an ultimate differencelesa principle in the Upanifads, and the 
Upani^ads were apprised by ait systems of Hindu thought as 
the repMitoiy of all sacred knowledge. Most systems regarded 
the attonment of a changeless eternal state as the ^nal goal of 
realization. As an illustration, I mav refer to the account of 
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SiipJchya given by Caraka, in which it is said that, when i man 
gives up all attachment and mental and physical actions, all 
feelings and knowledge ultimately and absolutely cease* At this 
stage he ts reduced to Bmhmahood {br^himi-bhiitit}^ ^nd the self 
iS no longer manifested^ It is a stage which h beyond all existence 
and which has no comiotation, chamcteristic or mark^. This st^ie 
is almosL like a state of annihilation, and yet it is described as 
a state of Brahmahood^ The word ** Brahman ” was appropriated 
from the Upaniaads and was used to denote an ultimate superior 
state of realbation^ the exact nature of which differed with the 
different systems^ In the Gii 3 also we find the word " Brahman " 
signifji^ing a high state of self-realization in ivhich^ throu^ a con?" 
plete detachment from all passions^ a man is self-contented within 
himself and his mind b in a perfect state of equifibrinm. In ihe 
Gitd, 19, Brahman is defined as the faiililess state of equilibrium 
(ntrd^^am hi samtifn br^ma)^ and in all the verses of that context 
the sage who is in a state of equanimity and equilibrium thcough 
detachment and passionlessness is said to be by virtue thereof in 
Brahman [ for Braltman meam a atate of equanLitu^% In the GlfS^ 
xiir^ 13^ Brahman h described as the ultimate object of knowledge, 
which is beginningless^ and cannot be said to bo cither existent or 
non-existent tun nmad wynie). It is said that this Brahman 
has His hands and feci, eyes, head, mouth and ears everywhere 
in the world, and that He envelopes all. He is without senses, 
but He iliuminates all sense-quaLities ; Himself unattached and the 
upholder of all, beyond the gurm^^ He is also the enjoyer of the 
gtmas. He is both inside and outside of all living beings, of all 
tliat is moving and that is unmoved. He is both n^r and far, but 
unknowiible on account of His subtle nature. Being one in many, 
yet appearing as many, the upholder of all living beiAg$, the 
devourer and ovopowerer of all. He b the light of all light, 
beyond all darkness, He b both knowledge and the object of 
knowledge, residing in the heart of aU^ It b easy to see that the 
whole concept of Brahman, as bereio stated, is directly borrowed 
from the Upani^ds. Towards the end of thb chapter it b said 
that be who perceives the many living beings as being in one, and 
realises everything as an emanation or elaboration from that, 
becomes Brahman^ But in the next chapter Ki^na as God aaya, 

* ssrvs-bMvtbfy’of ahmstfi yvrya m vidyatt^ , 

Camka-iOjfOnta, iv, i* 15^^ 
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I am the iipliofder of the immortal and imperishable Bmhman of 
absolute bliss and of the eternal ithormar In the Gita. xiv. 26. it 
»s said that "he who worships me unflinchingly through devotion, 
transcends all^noj and becomes Braliman.'’ It has just been rc- 
mriced that the Cm recognizes two different kinds of aryakiat 
It IS the lower ntyaAra nature of God which has manifested itself 
as xht imivctse; but there is a higher aoynA/fl, which is beyond it 
as the eternal and unchangeable basis of all. It seems very prob¬ 
able, ^erefore, that Brahman is identical with this higher acyakta. 

though this higher is regarded as the highest essence 

ol G^, yet. together with the lower myakfa and the selves, it is 
upheld in the super-per^nality of God. 

question whether the Gild is a Samkhya or a Vedanta 
work, or originally a SSmkHya work which was later on revised, 
c^ged, or enlarged from a Vedanta point of view, need not be 
c a ratcly ducussed here. For, if the interpretation of the Gltd, 
w given herem^ be accepted, then it will be evident that tlie Gita 
IS neither a Simlthya work nor a Vedanta work. It has been 
pointe out that the word saipJt/^a, in the Gild, does not mean the 
tradibonal Siipkhya philosophy, as found in ISvarakRiia’s KSnkd. 
But thei^ are, no doubt, here the scattered elements of an older 
phd^phy, from which not only the Samkhya of livarakrsna 

TSvaralcrstpa's work was a summary ) 
developed, but even ,ts earlier version, as found in Caraka's 
Kcoum, could be considered to have developed. There is no doubt 
that Ae Gita , account of Satnkhya differs materialiy from the 
Sa^y^ Of the S^,-lax,tTa or of livanikr^na, from the Samkbva 
of Caraka, from the Samkhya of PancasiUia in the Mahd-bfidrata 
and from Je S^ya of Patanjali and the Vyasa-bhafya, Ordi- 

Ueit^a-sd^iya); butthe livara of PatanjaU is but loosely attached 
o the system of Simldiya thought os esepounded in Yoga. The 
vam there appears only as a supetnonnal, perfect being, who 
by his pendent will removes the barriers in the path of the 
ttolution of pr^tf in accordance with the law of kanna. He thus 

teleology of the IjJind prakrti, 
are bi,t ^^ purusar and the root of the cosmic nanire 

from super-person (parufottama). The prakrti. 

have only subjectivistic characteristics 
^ c , IS descnbedKis the power of God, or like a 
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consort to Him, who, being fertilized by His energies, pmduces 
the The difference of the philosophy of the Gita from the 

various schools of Samkhys is very evident. Instead of the one 
prakrti of Sirnkhya we have here the three prafyiis of God. The 
gunas here are subjectivistic or psychical, and not cosmical. It is 
because the Gtta admits a prakfti which produces the subjcctiviatic 
gupas by which the panifos are bound with tics of attachment to 
thdr experiences, that such a prakrti could fitly be described ss 
gunnmayi tttaya {m^a consisting of jfunnf). The punifat, again, 
though they are many, are on the whO’le but emanations from 
a specific prakrti (divine nature) of God. The parvfos are not 
stated in the CltS to be of the nature of pure intelligence, as 
in the Sarpldiya; but the cognizing element of consciousness 
{ettaaS) is derived from anotherproilT'ri'of God, which is associated 
with the purufa. It has also been pointed out that the Glt& admits 
the mr-^o^a-vdtfiidQctrine with reference to immortality of the self, 
but not with reference to the fruido'n of acdons or the rise of 
consciousness. The Samldiya category of tatt-mStra is missing in 
the Gltd, and tlie general teleology of the prakffi of the SStpldiya 
is replaced by the super-person of God, who by hia will gives a 
unity and a purpose to all the different elements that are upheld 
within Him. Both the Samkhya of Kapila and that of Patanjali 
aim at securing, either through knowledge or through Yoga 
practices, the final loneliness of the translucent piini;af. The 
Gita, however, is anxious to secure the saintly equanimity and 
a perfect, unperturbed nature by the practice of detachment of 
the mind from passions and desires. \^1ien such a saintly equa¬ 
nimity and self-contentcdness ts achieved, the sage is said to be 
in a state of liberation from the bondage of gintd-attachments, or 
to be in a state of Brahmahood in God. The philosophy of the 
Gits thus differs materially from the traditional Sa mhh ya philo¬ 
sophy on almost every point. On some minor points(e.g.theal^nce 
of tan^matras, the nature of the production of knowledge and 
action, etc.) the Git& philosophy has some similarities with the 
account of the Sdqjidiya given m the Caraka-samkita, iv, i, as 
already described in the first volume of this work’. 

The que^on whether the GitU w'as written under a VeiHiitic 
influence cannot be answered, unless one understands what is 
exactly meant by this VedSntic influence; if by Vedintic influence 
* A HiiUay of ItkSm vol-.e, isu, pp, ai3-3aa.* 
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one means the influence of the Upant|ads, tlten the Gt/S must 
plainly be admitted to have borrowed very freely from the 
Upani^ds, which from the eorliest times had been revered for 
their wisdom. If, however, by Vcdantic influence one means the 
philosophy of VcdJnta as taught by Sankara and his followers, 
then it must be said that the GUS philosophy is largely different 
Acrcfrom. It has already been pointed out that, though Brahman 
is often described in Upanl^dic language as the highest essence 
of God. it is in reality a part of the super-personality of God, The 
Gita, moreover, does not assert anywhere that Brahman is the 
only reality and all else that appeals is false and unreaL ITie word 
is, no doubt, used in the OJW in three passages; but its 
meaning is not what Sankara ascribes to it in his famous intcr- 
pretaflon of Vedantic thought. Thus in the Gitil, vii, 14, is 
de$cril»d as being of the nature of gunas, and it is said that he 
who clings to God escapes the grip of the tnSya or of the gunas. 
In the Gltd, vtt. 15, the w'ord mtya is also probably used in the 
SMne sense, since it is sajd that it is ignorant and sinful men w'ho, 
through demoniac ideas, lose thmr right wisdom under the in¬ 
fluence of maya and do not ding to God. In all probability, 
here also m^’S means the influence of refiw and tamasi for it 
has been repeatedly said in the Gitd that demoniac tendencies 
arc generated under the preponderating influence of mjas and 
tamos. In the xviir 61, it is said that God resides in the 
heart of all living bemgs and moves them by mSyd, like dolls 
on a machine. It has been pointed out that the psychical ten- 
dencira and moral or immoral propensities which move all men 
to aeflein are produced under the influence of the gvpas, and that 
G^ is the ultimate generator of the^Traiof from the prat^U. The 
mays, therefore, may well be raken here to mean guttas, as in tlie 
Gita, vtt. 14. SrTdbara takes it to mean the power of God. The 
are, no doubt, in a remote sense, powers of God, But 
Sankara’s paraph rasmg of it as deception (chadmattu) is cjuite 
i^ppropriate. Thus it is evident that the Clta docs not know the 
vi^ that the world may be regarded as a manifestation of midyd 
or illusioii. It has also been pointed out that the word “ Brahman " 
is used in the Gita in the sense of the Vedas* of faultless 
^uanimity, 0/ supreme essence and which shows that 

It had no such crystallized technical sense as in the philosophy of 
ah a. The word had ip,* the Gita all the looseness of Upanisadic 
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usage. In the GttS the word avidyS^ so famoiis in Sahlcara's 
philosophy of the VccUnta, is nowhere used. The word 4^'n^a 
is used Bcvcral times (v, 15, t6; %. 11; xm. ii; xiv. g, 16. 17; 
^''■1.4): but it has no special technical sense in any of these passages. 
It has the sense of ’'ignorance" or “misconception," which is 
produced by Sameu (a/ 0 Sruiftt tamassh phatam, xiv. 16) and which 
in its turn produces tamos (tomor ajffSna-jam viiidhi^ xiv. 8). 


Conception of Sacrihcial Duties in the Gita. 

The Vedic view of the obligatoriness of certain kinds of sacri¬ 
fices or substitution-nieditationE penneated almost all forma of 
Hindu thought, excepting the Ved^ta philosophy as interpreted 
by Sankara. The conception of the obligatoriness of duties finds i ts 
best expression in the analysis of vidki in the Mimiipsi philosophy. 
VuUti means the injunctions of the Vedas, such as,"Thou should'st 
perform such and such sacrifices”} sometimes these are condi¬ 
tional, such as, “Those who wbh to attain Heaven should perform 
such and such sacrifices "; sometimes they are unconditional, such 
as/'Thou should’st say the three prayers." The force of this vidAi, 
or injunction, is difierently inlerpreted in the different schools 
of Mimarns 3 . Kumarila, the celebrated commentator, in inter¬ 
preting Jaimini's definition of dharma, or virtue, as a desirable 
end (ariha) or good which is enjoined by the Vedic commands 
(codand-la^ano 'rtho dkormafi, MtmSmsS-satra, i, 1), says that 
it is the performance of the Vedic injunctions, sacrifices, etc, 
(yagSdik) that should be called our duty. The definition of virtue, 
then, involves the notion that only such a desired end {on account 
of the pain associated with it not exceeding the associated pleasure) 
as is enjoin^ by Vedic commands is called dharma. The sacrifices 
enjoined by the Vedas are called dharma, because these would tn 
future produce pleasurable experiences. So one's abstention from 
actions prohibited by Vedic commands is also called dharma, as 
by this means one can avoid the undesirable effects and sufferings 
of punishments as a result of transgressing those commands. Such 
sacrifices, hotvever, are ultimately regarded as m^tha, or desired 
ends, becau^ they produce pleasurable experiences. The im¬ 
perative of Vedic conunands is supposed to operate in a ttvofold 
manner, firstly, as initiating a volitional tendency in obedience 
to the verbal command (iab^ 6AOTond),hpd, secon^y, in releasing 
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the wilJ to the actual performance of the act enjoLned by the 
coenmand {Srthi kh^ana). The propulsion of verbal commands 
b not like any physical propulsion; such a propulsion only arises 
as a result of one'a comprehenaion of the fact that the per¬ 
formance of the acts enjoined will lead to benclicial results p 
and it naturally moved one to perform those acts out of self- 
mteresi^^ So of the twofold propulsion implied in a 

Vcdic imperative the propulsion to act, as communicated by the 
verbal command. Is called and this is fotlow^ed by 

the actual efforts of the person for the performance of die act*. 
The prescriptive of the command (yulhi) is curnprehended directly 
from the imperative suffij^ (liA) of the verb, even before the meaning 
of the verb is realked. If this b io, it is contended that the im- 
pemtive^ as It b communicated by the command, b a pure con^ 
tentless form of csormnand. This contention is sdmitt^ by the 
Bha{^ school, which thinks that, though in the first stage we have 
communication of the contentlcss pure form of the imperative, yet 
at the successive stages the contentless form of duty is natur^ly 
supplemented by a more direct reference to the concrete context, 
as denoted by the verb with which the sufHx b associated. So the 
process of the propulsion of bhSt}QttS^ though it starts at the first 
instance with the communication of a pure contentle&s form, passes, 
by reason of its own necessity and the incapacity of a contentless 
form of duty to stand hy itselfp gradually through more and more 
concrete stages to the actual comprehensjon of the duty implied 
by the concrete meaning of the associated verb®. So the com¬ 
munication of the contendcs^ duty and its assoctation w'ith the 
concrete verbal meaning are not two different meanings, but are 

* iiitdaiAa-m^and^iamt iti iad^adhi^ 

gami^yah iahda evu proBort^katt^ iUa m 3 *pi mi pfa^ 

vortako vdyi;-^dt-tulyatca^praift^at /,, Mrfhaprdl^iim upajamiyciab idhddtya pra- 
wrtaAatvam. Nydya-ma^tirf, p. jjia. The VuutiiHnim Seriei^ Beimro, 

>895- 

■ na pratSd-jdnUna^m^Jtrt Mntu puw^IJa-p^aLritilh- 

apt;i43 £dyam i0kda^ltdr!and-t^^/3iy& tddfdr rf^ u^yate Ma 

cd prm^i^takuh. , prayi;^dkti^'dpSrah purufa-tihn 

imira brntVomi-kriy^'ab kdrid svs^rrgiSdikarmaldm dpody^ft iO 'rtha-bij^eand-kdt- 
rfnla ucyatr. ibid. p. 343, 

■ Yady dpy ma^pfffdrp vidhift ipriaH bhdr 

tathdpy titH-mdift paryava^'ad 

OJtuftheye M vi^'e iddM^ pUffri&Tt prmxiTiak^ 
atfiia^lraya^ cdp^lr^:^A^f 3 bhOtvandm 

tmmdi pr&kwdnfa^mpo tddkv tdvat praOkf^iff 
ydvdd bhdufind'tydtiaptkptd. 


Jbfd. p. 344 - 
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rather the probngation of one process of communicadoti, just as 
cooking includes all the different associated acts of putting the pan 
on the fife, lighting the fire, and the Hkc^ 'ITicse two bk^nm^ 
ierefore, mean nothing more than the reasoning of the will and 
its translation intodrfjnite channels of activity, as the performance 
of the sacrifice, etc,, and vidhi here means simply the prompting or 
the pFopuIaion ^vySpSrah preranSr-rUpiili^ \ and it is such prompting 
that initiates in the performer the will, which is later on translated 
into concrete action. 

Another Mimamsa view objects to this theory of dual bkSeana 
and asserts that the auflix tin involves the notion of an order to 
Vi'ork {prerana), as if the retadon of the Vedas to us were one of 
master and servant, and that the Vedic as expressed in the liH 
suffix conveys the command {prattya-pTaifayah tambandhah). The 
vidhi goads us to work, and, being goaded by it, we turn to work. 
It does not physically compel us to act; but the feeling we 
have from it that we have been ordered to act consdtutea the 
driving pwer. The knmvledge of vidhi thus drives us to our 
Vedic dudes. When a man hears the command, he feels that he 
has been commanded and then he sets to w-ork. This setdng 
to wort is quite a different operation from the reladon of the 
command and the commanded, and comes after it. The essence 
of a Vedic sentence is this command or niyoga. A man who 
has formerly tasted the benefits of certain things or the pleasures 
they produced naturally intends to have diem again; here also 
there is a peculiar mental experience of eagerness, desire or in¬ 
tention which goads him on to obey the Vedic commands. 

This aMta is a purely subjective experience and cannot, therefore, 
be experienced by others, though one can always infer its existence 
from the very fact that, unless it were felt in the mind, no one 
w’ould feel himself goaded to work*. Nryoga, or a prompting to 
work {preranaj^ is the sense of all vidhis, and this rouses in us the 
intention of working in accordance with the command. The actual 
performance of an action is a mere counterpart of the intention 
(dto/d), that is subjectively felt as roused by the niyoga or the 

IdlAJ prtsihoma-pi^-ifUbiat prahkffi S 

pcruchnidd idbA promti^^ Nydyti-ma^an, p, 345, 

■ Aycm hhdmtika-Kydpdra^lur na 

bhavatijfA na tafi ceffd tasydpt 

prtro^vagama 'fmmysit. Ibid. p. 348. 
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driving power of the viMi* This view difiers from die view of 
KumliiLa In this, that it does not suppose that the propiiJsion 
of the Vcdic comniand takes effect in a twofold bhdvattilf through 
the whole process of the conception and the materialization of the 
action in accordance with the Vedlc commands. The force of the 
command is exhausted in prompting us to action and arousing in 
ufl the inward resolution (aJtu/it) to obey the command. The actual 
performance of the action comes as a natural consequence (arihay 
The force of the ziJhi has a held of application only when our 
ordinary Inclinations do not naturally lead us lo the performance 
of action. VidAiy therefore^ operates merely as a law of command 
which has to be obeyed for the sake of the Law alone, and it b 
this psychological factor of inivard resolution to obey the law that 
leads to the performance of action. 

Ma^dana, in his FidSi-oWAn, dbeusses the diverse view's on 
the significance of vidhi. He interprets vidfii as a specific kind 
of prompting (prntrarrowu). He dbtmgubhes the inner volitional 
intention of attaining an end and its translation into active effort 
leading to muscular movements of the body. Pr^^artmm here 
means the inner volitional direction of the mind towards the 
performance of the action^ a$ well as actual nervous changes which 
are associated wfth it^. The command of the Vedas naturally 
brings with it a s^ise of duty or of " oughtness ” (karttwyatiS), and 
it is thb sense of kartMyalA that impeb people to acfioii without 
any reference to the advantages and benefits that may be reaped 
by such actions^ The psychological state associated with such a 
feeling of -‘oughtness^" b said to be of the nature of instincts 
(pratihhd}. It U through an instinctive stimulus to work^ proceed¬ 
ing from the sense of oughtnes®/^ that the action is performed. 

The Nyiya doctrine differs from the above view of ridhi as a 
categorically imperative order and holds that the prompting of the 
Vedic commands deriv® its force from our desire fertile attainment 
of the benefits that we might reap if we acted m accordance with 
them. So the ultimate motive of the action b the attainment of 
pleasure or the avoidance of pain^ and it b only with a view to 
attaining the desired ends that one b prompted to fohow the Vedic 

*■ Bhdfr^~dharmiM fw kaiai tamtkila^iddhandnugu^o 

cllmano huddhy-ddi-J^nana^-pfrarfilajya majfalt-iar^*t^a 
dhuwmoft twktad a£rd^ tpatfdat tad^taro ~ 

nukmatjyd ao VidM- 

vnwAii, pp, 143 , *++, ^ 
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commands and perform the sacrifices. In this view, therefore, the 
prompting, or prero^a, has not in it that self-evident call of the 
pure imperative or the rousing of the votidonal tendency through 
the influence of die imperative; the prompting felt is due only to 
the rise of desires for the end. 

Most of the above interpretatians of viJhs arc of much later 
date than the Cftd^ No sy$temadc discussion of the nature of 
vidhi which can be regarded as contemporaneous with or prior to 
the date of the Git& is now available^ But even these latter-day 
expLanadons are useful in understanding the significance of 
the force of the notion of die imperative in the Gltd, It is 
clear from the above discussion that the notion of the impera¬ 
tive of vtd/fi Cannot be called moral in our sense of die term^ 
as has been done in a recent work on Hindu Ethics^. For the 
imperative of vidhi is Umited to the injunctions of the Vedas, 
which are by no means coextensive with our general notion of 
morality. According to the Mlmarnsi schools just described virtue 
(dJtnnHu} consists in obedience to Vedic injunctions. Whatever 
may be enjoined by the V^edas is to be considered as virtue^ what¬ 
ever is prohibited by the Vedas is evil and sin^ and all other 
things which are neither enjoined by the Vedas nor prohibited 
by them are neutral^ i,e. neither virtuous nor vicious*. The term 
dharma is therefore Umited to actiot^ enjoined by the Vedas, even 
though such actions may in some cases be associated with evil 
consequences leading to punishments due to the transgression of 
some other Vedic commands. The categoric^ imperative here 
implied is scriptural and therefore wholly extemaU "ITie virtuous 
character of actions does not depend on their intrinsic nature, 
btil on the external qualification of being enjoined by the Vedas. 

^ K. Maicri’i Hittda EiMa^ wrritifin mid«Lr Dr ci[dm jperfoodJ 

luperviriqn luid giudjince. 

* KumArili hdildi tIuE c'vflTi thoM aienliccs whiiJi are performed fpr tive 
killina of Qrvc'l etionicfl are right, bdCAtlfe rhicy are mJao enjoined by ihe Vedu, 
Pmbblkam, howtiiVr, contcndi tbatH since thac ire prrfDTmAd pnly tiut af the 
natural tviJ propcfuatiei of men, their jMffomiBOrf} cannot be regarded ai heing 
due CO a flense of duty isaacuted with obedience lo the mjntictiDEu of the Vcdij. 
KumiLHlB ihu* conienda thnt^ though ihe ucriBce u inHided with evil 

ooiucqucnon, c'tiN rinoe the perfoimer h onty coDcemed wiUi hh duty m 
coTiTbH^iuii wi^ tJfc Vedic commandfl, he ii noi concenwd w ith the cai»e- 
qu^ocfi^ and it is on aorount of one"* obedience to the Vedic bjuxictHnu that 
It is exiled rijiht* tfwugh the injiRy to living betn^ that it may invob? will 
brios about itfl pufiuhnijcnt all the *arw. S^fiikhji and wtne ESfylya writeriH 
bowe^Tr* woyld condemn the Syena sacrilus on iccouni of the houfy lodivioB 
bein^ that It invoKiei. * 
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Whatev'er is not enjoioed in the Vediis or not prohibited m them 
Ls simply nentral. It is clear^ therefore, that the tenn dharmo can 
be translated as *'virtue "' only in a technical sense, and the words 
"momr* and "immoral^" m our sense have nothing to do with 
the concept of dhorma or adharma. 

The Gita distinguishes between two kinds of motives for the 
performance of sacrifices. The first motive is that of greed and 
self-interest, and the second is a sense of duty. The Gii^ is aware 
of that kind of motive for the performance which corresponds to 
the Nyfiya interpretation of Vedic tddhir and also 10 the geneial 
Mimarnsa interpretation of vidhi as engendering a sense of duty. 
Thus it denounces those fools who follow die Vedic doctrines and 
do not believe in anything else; they are full of deflirea and eager 
to attain Heaven^ they take to those actions which lead to rehirth 
and the enjoyment of mundane pleasure^^ People who are thus 
filled with greed and desires, and perform sacrifices for the attain¬ 
ment of earthly goods^ move in an inferior plane and arc not 
qualified for the higher scheme of life of devotion to God with 
right resolution ^ The Vedas are said to be under the influence of 
mundane hankerings wd desires, and it is through passions and 
antipathies, through desires and avemons, that people perform the 
Vedic sacrifices and think that there is nothing greater than these- 
One should therefore transcend the sphere of Vedic sacrifices 
performed out of motives of self-interest. But the Gi^4 is not 
against the perfomiance of Vedic sacrifices, if inspired by a sheer 
regard for the duty of perfonning sacrifices. Anyone who loots to 
his own personal gain and advantages m performing the sacrifices, 
and IS only eager to attain his ple^urable ends, is an inferior type 
of man i the sacrifices should therefore be performed without any 
personal attachment, out of regard for the sacred duty of the 
performance, Prajlpati created sacrifices along with the creation 
of men and said, ^*The sacrifice will be for your good—you 
should help the gods by your sacrifices, and the gods will in their 

^ huddMfi $amddhiiiM na tididyai^. f^td^ 11. 44. woitt 

tarnddhm* it ecplikkcd by U foU&wt: pard- 

mihxtr^hmukhawdm ift ydvai; f&rmm mkdyStmiAd buddhit iu na ddAfyflfe- 
Samsdhd u thm med here tg mim orvc-pomieditat of ^od 10 God. But 
SiAWb 1 very cutioiu jntcrpretition of the word u meaning 

tmnd or huddlaX which li tmrdly juitiiljible. Thut he wyi^ nunJ- 

dklyat< *nmn pum^i^pabhogdya sarvam id mvitiikir antahkafOMont huddhify. The 
word ii intcrpirted by ogmmmlmtari on ir. 41 and IT. 44 *■ 

metnlng nU^aydindkd fmvop'fjig correct dccis»ii through proper p^tfwutnal Of 
proof]^. I prefee, however, to tftke the woid to mean right TMolutioin /* 
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turn help you to gruw and praaper. He who Uvea for himself 
Without offering oblfidoos to the gods md supporting them 
thereby is rnisappropmting the sh^re that belongs to the gods.” 

This view of the Gita Is different from that of the later 
Mimaipsa^ which probably had a mudi earlier tradition. Thus 
Kumarila held ihat the final justification of Vedic sacrifices or of 
dftartna w^as that it satisfied our needs and produced happmes6r_ 
it was artha^ The sacrifices wcre» no doubt^ performed out of 
regard for the law of Vedic commands; but that represented only 
the psychological side of the question. The external ground for 
the performance of Vedic sacrifices was that it produced happiness 
for the performer and satisfied hU desires by securing for him the 
objects of desire. It was in dependence on such a view that the 
NySya sought to settle the motive of aU Vedic sacrifices* The 
Naiyfiyikas belie^'ed that the Vedic observances not only secured 
for us all desired objects* but that this was also the motive 
for which the sacrifices were performed. The Gli^ was welt 
aware of this vieWp which it denounces^ The Gfr§ admitted 
that the sacrifices produced the good of the world* but its whole 
outlook was different; for ihe Gttd looked upon the sacrifices 
as being bonds of union between gods and men. The sacrifices 
improved the mutual good-^will, and it w^as by the sacrifices that 
the gods were helped, and they in their turn helped men. and so 
both men and the gods prospered. Through sacrifices there was 
rain, and by rain the food-grains grew and men lived on the food- 
grains. So the sacrifices were looked upon as being sources not 
so much of mdividual good as of public good. He who looks to 
the sacrifices as leading to the satisfaction of his selfish interests 
is surely an inferior person. But those who do not perform the 
sacrifices arc equally wicked* The Veda$ have sprung forth from 
the deathless eternal* and sacrifices spring from the Vedas, and it 
is thus that the deathless, aU-pervading Brahman b established 
in the sacrifices ^ The implied belief of the GUd was that the 
prosperity of the people depended on the fertility of the soil* and 
that this again depended upon the falling of rains, and that the 
rains depende^ on the grace of gods, and that the gods could live 
prosperously only tf the sacrifices were performed; the sacrifices 
were derived from the Vedas* the Vedas from the all-pervading 
Brahman, and the Brahman again forms the main content of the 

^ III. tj. • 
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Thus there was ^ complete cj^cle from Brahman to sacrt^ 
fices, from sacrifices to tlie good of the gods and from the good 
of the gods to the good and prosperity of tlie people. Everyone 
is bound to continue tlie process of this cycle, and he who 
breaks it is a sinful and selfbh man, who is not ivorih the life he 
leads^- Thus the ideal of the Giid is to be dUtinguiahed from the 
ideal of the Mtmainsa in this, that, livhilc the latter aimed at indi¬ 
vidual goodp the former aimed at common good, and, while the 
latter conceived the Vcdic commands to be the motives of their 
action, the fonner valued tiit ideal of performing the sacrifices in 
obei^cuce to the law of continuing the process of the cycle of 
^enfices, by which the world of gods and of men maintained 
in its proper state of prosperity. When a man works for the 
sacrifices, such works cannot bind him to their fruits; it is only 
when works are performed from motives of self-interest that they 
can bind people to their good and had fruits*. 

The Word dharwt^ in the GitS doK not mean what Jaimini 
understood by the term, viz. a desirable end or good enjoined by 
the Sacrifices ^codan^-lat^tsQ V/Ao dharmtih)^ Thew^ord seems to 
be used in the Gftl primarily in the sense of an unalterable cus¬ 
tomary order of clags-duties or caste-duties and the general 
approved Course of conduct for the people, and also in the sense 
of prescribed schemes of conduct- This meting of Jharma as 
old customary order " is probably the oldest meaning of the word, 
it is also found in the Atharta-Veda, 18.3. 1 {dbrnmarn purM^ 
^mamipillayanti)^. Macdonelljn referring to 1.9, 

Kafhaha, xxxi. 7 and Taiitirtya, m. 2. g* 11, points out that bodiiy 
defects (bad nails and discoloured teeth) and marrying a vounger 
daughter w^hile her elder sister is unmarried are coupled with 
murder, though not treated M equal to it, and that there is no dis¬ 
tinction in principle between real crimes and w'bat are now regarded 
M fanciful bodily defects or infringements of merely conventional 
practices. In the Satapatha-hrahiiuwa, xiv. 4, z. 26, also ve find 
for a Jt^ttriya* is illustrated as being the characteristic 
duties of a Kaattriya, The central mesning of the word dkarma in 
the Git& is therefore the oldest Vedic meaning of thepi’ord, which is 


i M ' ">• 9- 

iMUr "tnilitr wmtda, the Urtw in the liDd both 

L " «“'««• See Maedeneir, Vedit /mfaf. ^jgo. 
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a much earlier meaning than the latter-day technicaL meaning of tho 
word as it is found in Mimimsi. Dhanna does nut in the Glia mean 
sacrifices (ygfe) or external advantages, as it does in Mimamsi, 
but the order of conventional practices involving specific caste- 
divisions and easte-dudes^ Accordingly, the performance of 
sacrifices is dhotm^ for those whesse allotted duties are sacrifices. 
Adultery b in the Vedas a vice> as being transgression of dhormo, 
and this is also referred to as such t. 39) in the 

Citd^ In the GfiOt Hh 7^ Aijtma is said to be pu^^lcd and con¬ 
fused regarding his duty as a K^ttriya and the sitiful course 
of injuring the lives of his relations {dharma-sammOSta-cet^). 
The confusion of dharmo and adharmo is also referred to in xvtii. 
31 and 32. In the Gild, rv. 7 and 8, the word dhanno is used 
in the sense of the established order of things and conventionally 
accepted customs and practices. In 11.40 the way of performing 
one*s duties without regard to pleasures or sorrows is described 
as a particular and specific kind of dhorma (myn dharmasya), 
distinguished from dharma Ln general. 

The yojaa (sacrifice) is said to be of various kinds, c.g. that 
in which obladons are ofifcred to the gods is called dRipa-y^^Ha; 
this is distinguished from broJma-y€^^j Ln which one dedicates 
oneself to Brahman^ where Brahman is the offerer^ offering and 
the fire of oblations^ an d in wh ich, by dedicating oneself to Brahman, 
one U lost in Brahiriari^. Then sense-control^ agaln^ k described as 
a kind of and it k said that in the fire of the senses the 

sense-objects are offered as libations and the senses themselves are 
offered as libatiorLS in the fire of sense-control; all the $ense- 
fuiictions and vital functions are also offered as libations in 
the fire of aense-coutrol lighted up by reason. Five kinds of 
sacrifices (yajm) are distinguished, viz. the yi^na with actual 
materials of libation, called dravya-ytegSo, the y^^a of ascetickm 
or self-control, called tupQ-y<gnu^tbti of union or communion* 

called yoga-yajfia^ xhty^m of scriptural studies, called svodhydya- 
yq/jfn, and Ae of knowledge or wisdom, called 
It is easy to see that the extension of the application of the term 
yi^na from the actual matcrisl sacrifice to other widely divergent 
methods of $&f-advancemeiit is a natural result of the extension of 
the concept of sacrifice to whatever tended towards self-advance¬ 
ment- The temi yofna had high and holy associations, and the 

^ V 
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newly dis^vercd Bystems of religious endeavours and endeavours 
for flelf-advancemoit came to be regarded as but a new kind of 
y^m, just as the substitution-meditations [pradkcfpajanS^ were 
also regarded as being but new forms oi ytg^a. Thus, while 
fought advanced and newer modes of self-realization began to 
develop, the older term of ytgiia came to be extended to ihra 
new types of religious discipline on account of the high veneration 
in which the older institution was held. 

But. whatever may be the different senses in which the term 
yi^ 13 used m the Cm, the word dharma has not here the 
technical sense of the Mimarnsa. The Gm recommends the per- 
tormance of sacrifices to the Brahmins and fighting to the K^at- 
tojas, and thus aims at continuity of conventional practices which 
It dhanua. But at the same time it denounces the 

perforrnance of actions from desire, or passions or any kind of 
^hsh intent, A man should regard his customary duties as his 
ifAarma and should perform them without any idea of the fulfil¬ 
ment of any of his own desires. When a man performs kmme from 
a senseo laintertsted duty, his karma is no longer a bondage to 
lum. TJe GftS does not, on the one hand, follow the old karma- 
* ^ I at should perfpmi snerificca ‘m order to secure earthly 
^ advantages, nor does it follow, on the other hand, 

the ideal of the Vedanta or of other systems of philosophy that 
require us to abandon our desires and control onr passions with a 
view to cleaning the mind entirety of impurities, so as to transcend 
the sphere of dunes and reaUze the wisdom of die oneness of the 
apint. The &ta holds that a man should attain the true wisdom, 
purge his mmd of all its desires, but at the same time perform 
hiB customary duties and be faithful to his own dharma. There 
Should be no impelling force other than regard and reverence for 
his own inner law of duty with reference to his own dkarma of 
wnventionaJ and customary practices or the duties prescribed by 


Sense-controi in the Gita. 

^controllability of the sens« was realized tn the Kaika 
panted, where the s^es are compared with horso. The GUa 
Mys t at tt-hen the mind is led on by fieeting sense-attractions, 
«ie man loses aU his wisdom, just as a boat swings to and fro 
in decjf waters in a *Btnxig gale. Even in the case of the wise 
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maiip in spite of hb efforts to keep hirmelf steady, the troubled 
senses might lead the mind ^tray* By conduuaUy brogdiog over 
sense-objects otic becomes attached to them; out of such attach¬ 
ments there arise d^Lr^, out of desires there arisen Unger, out of 
anger blindness of passions, throfUgb such blmdness there is lapse 
of memory, by such lapse of memory a man's InteLligcnce is 
destroyed, and as a result of that he himself Is destroyed^^ Man 
is naturally mdlned towards the path of evil^ and in spite of 
his efforts to restrain himself he tends towards the downward 
path. Each particular sense has its own apedJic attachments and 
antipathies, and attachment and antipathy are the two 

enemies. The Gila again and again proclaims the evil effects of 
desires and attachxncnta anger (krodha) and greed {/oMd) 

as the three gates of HeJif being that whidi veils wisdom as smoke 
veils fire, as impurities sully a minror or as the foetus is covered 
by the womb** Aijuna is made to refer to Kr^n^ the difficulty of 
controlling the senses. Thus he says, “My mind, O K|sna, is 
violent, trombled and changeful; it is as difficult to control it as 
it is to control the winds*." True yQga cm never be attained 
unless and until the senses arc controlled. 

The Pali work Dhamma-pada is also filled with similar ideas 
regarding the control of attachments and anger. Thus it says^ "He 
has abused me^ beaten me^ worsted me, robbed me—diose who 
dwell not upon such thoughts are froed from liate. Never does 
hatred cease by hating, but hatred c^es by love; this is the 
ancient law.**.As the w^md brings down a weak tree, so Mira 
overwhelms him who lives looking for plea^tes, has hia senses 
uncontrolled, or is immoderate in his food^ slothful and effeminate. 
.*.Ab rain hr^^ks through an ill-thatched house, so passion will 
break through an undisciplined mind*.“ Again, speaking of mind, 
it says, “*Asan arrow-maker levels his arrow, so a wise man levels 
his trembling, unsteady mind, which it is difficutt to guard and 
hold back....Let the wise man guard his mind, incomprehensible, 
subtle, capricious though it ts. Blessed is the guarded mind*.” 
Again, “Not nakedness, nor matted hair, not dirt, nor fastings, 
not lying on earth, nor ashes, nor ascetic postures, none of these 
tilings purify a man who ia not free from deaircs".^ Again, “ From 

^ Gtfj, [|. 60, 61, Sj* ■ Ibid. til. 34, 37-^39; xvt. ai* * VI, 34^ 

* Dharnma^poi^ (Foono, iva?). in 4. 5. % * Ihid^ ni,.d6. jl* 

• Ibid. X, (41 . * * 
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ati^hmTOt {piyato) comes grief, from attacfiincnt comes fear; he 
Mjo IS fr« from attachment knows neither grief nor fear. From 
affection {pemoto) come grief and fear. He who is free from 
aff^KUon neither grief nor fear. From lust (m/i) come 

gnef and fear. He who is free from affection knows neither grief 
nor f«r. From lust {Mmo) come grief and fear. He who is free 
lust ^owB neither grief nor fear. From desire (rimAa) come 

"***^«'' 

It is clear from the above that both the Cm and the Dhamma- 
praise sense-control and consider desires, attachments, anger 
as ^eat enemies. But the treatment of the CfM tiiffere 
rom Jat of the Dhamma-pada in this, that, while in the Dhamma- 
o ere is a course of separate lessons or moral instructions on 
diverse objects, the Gm deals with scnse^control as a means to 
me attainment of peace, contentment and desirclessness, which 
enables a man to dedicate all hU actions to God and follow the 

vf'ithout looking for anything in 
em for himself. The Gita knows that the senses, mind and 
h of all attachments and antipathies, and that 

man 1, the mind that these can stupefy a 

f ‘“"-i’- All the eeiM-affeclioi of 

piCTSure and sorrow, are mere changes of our 

^ ""T which are tmteitoiy and 

Jhould therefore be quietly borne*. It is only by comrolling 

and distorts a]] ordinary 

to sr^fl kttowledge. can be destroyed. But it is very hard 

fo™ T. ■“ d«ire, which always appears in new 

is il nl? bigh^v self and uproot his desires. The seif 

alL t *"<l ttot allow oneself to sink down. The chief 

that he cl TTw*"”**!? ^ “ ™"‘® thoughts steady, so 

e can link himsdr up m communion with God*. 

with *“ r^ded as drawing the mind along 

thev maiTli?^* «ns« are continually changing amf fleeting, and 
e the mmd also changeful and fleeting; and, as a result of 

± n# 
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that, the mind, like a boat at sea before a strong wind, is driven 
to and fro, and steadiness, of thought and wisdom (pr^Ma) uie 
destroyed. The word praj^a la used in the Gfta in the sense of 
thought or wisdom or mental iiiclUtations in general* It is used 
In E more or less s imilar sense in the Brhad-arar^^aka Upanifnd^ 
rv. 4. 21^ and in a somewhat diilercnt sense in the 
VpattifaJf But the sense in which Patahjali uses the word is 
entirely different from that In which it is used in the (krs or the 
Upanisads. PatahjaLi uses the word in the technical sense of s 
specific type of myattcal cognition arising out of the steady fking 
of the mind on an object, and speaks of seven stages of sudhprajM 
corresponding to the stages of aaceoston, in the 

means, as has Just been said, thought or mental inclimtiotip It does 
not or ordinary cognition, or etj^^aas higher wbdom; 

it means ^owdedge in its vohd onal aspect. 11 is not th e kriyakhya- 
jfiafta, as moral discipline ofyamat niynma^ etc., of tho Faficn^riitra 
work yaySkhya^rafpfnta. It means an intellectual outlook, as in¬ 
tegrally connected with, and determhung, the mental bent or 
inclination. When the mind follows the mad dance of the senses 
after their objects, the intellectual badtground of the mind deter¬ 
mining its direction, the is also upset. Unless the prafna 

is hxed, the rolnd cannot proceed undisturbed in its prescribed 
fixed course. So the central object of controlling the senses is the 
securing of the steadiness of this (oflie M yasyendriydni 

iijsya pri^M prati^fkitd —ii. 57). Prajna and dhi are two words 
which seem to be in the GfiM synonymous, and they both mean 
mental inclination. This mental inclination probably involves both 
an intellectual outlook, and a corresponding volitional tendency. 
Sense-control makes this pri^nd steady^ and the Gild abounds in 
praise of the sthils-praj^ and i.e- of one who has 

mental inclination or thoughts fixed and steady ^ Sense-altach- 
ments are formed by continual association with sense-objects, and 
attachment b^ets desirCi desire begets anger, and so on* ITius all 
the vices spring from sense-attachments. And the person who 
indulges in sensc^gratlfications is mshed along by the passions^ 
So, just as a tortoLse collects within itself all its limbs, so the 
person who restrains his Benscs from the seme--objects has his 
mind steady and fixed- The direct result of sense-control is thus 
steadiness of willp and of mental inclmadons or mind (prajM)^ 
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The person who has h!aprajm fixed is not troubled in sottqsvs and 
IS not eager to gam pleasures, he has no ifttachment, no fear and 
no^ anger He ig tndifierent in proepen^ and in adversity and 
neither desire anything nor shuns anything*. He alone can obtain 
peace who, liJte the sea receiving all die rtvera in it, absorbs all hts 
desira within himself; not so the man who is alwaj-s buw in 
satis^ng his deslrea. The man who haa given up all his 
and IS unattached to anything is not bound to anything, has no 
vanity and attains true peace. When a man can puige his mind of 
attachments and antipathies and can cake to sensc-objccta after 
purilying his sens® and keeping them In full control, he stt^ins 
contentment (proiada). When such contentment is attained, all 
somi™ ^ish and his mind becom® fixed {b»d<fftih paryatmH-^ 
fthate) . Thus senseniontrol, on the one hand, mak® the mind 
unroffied, fixed, at peace with itself and filled with contentment, 
an on the other hand, by making the mind at®dy and fixed, it 
makwxommunion with God possible. Sense-control is the indis- 
pensa e precondition of communion with God; when once fbia 
has ^en attained, it ia possible to link oneself with God by con- 
tin^ efforts*. Thus sense-control, hy producing stradiness of the 
wll and thought, r«ults in contentment and peace on the one 

, and on the other mak® the mind fit for entering into 
comiminion with God. 


One thing that strik® ua in r®ding the Gita is that the object 
of scjiM-control in the GitS is not the attainment of a state of 
emancipated oneness or the absolute crasarion of all mental pro- 
ces^, but the more intelligible and common-sense ideal of the 
attainmerii of steadiness of mind, contentment and the power of 
entering into touch with God. This view of the object of self- 
contra « therefore entirely different from that praised in the 
philosophic systems of PatafijaJi and others. The Clfa wants us 
to control our senses and mind and to approach sense-objects 
with such a controlled mind and senses, because it Is by this means 
alone that we can perform our duti® with a peaceful and contented 
mind and turn to God with a clean and unruffled heart*. The 
tnain emphasis of this sense-control is not on the mere external 
control of vplitional activiti® and the control of motorpropensiti® 

■ 5?. «S, JO. 7t. * Ibid, VT. as. 

*’ Ot Jh ittdriyaii atrm 

atma^yatr vidUyetmd pratddam ad/dgofeJutli. Ibid. U. 64. 
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in a{xoniance with the direction of passioos and appedle^t but on 
the inner control of the mind behind these active senses. When a 
person controls only his physical activities, and yet contmues to 
brood over the attractions of seme, he is in reality false in hh 
conduct (unV^^drn). Real self-control does not mean only the 
cessation of the cjctemal operations of the scnseSp but also the 
control of the mind. Not only should s mao cease from committing 
actions out of greed and desire for sense-gradhcation, but his mind 
should be absolutely clean, absolutely clear of alt impurities of 
sense-desires. Mere suspension of phj^sical action without a 
corresponding control of mind and cessation from harbouring 
passions and desires is a vicious course^. 


The Ethics of the Giti and the Buddhist Ethics. 

The subject of sense-control naturally reminds one of Bud¬ 
dhism, In the Vedic religion performance of aacrifices was 
considered as the primary duty. Virtue and vice consisted in 
obedience or disobedience to Vedic injunctions^ It has been 
pointed out that these injunctions implied a sort of categorical 
imperative and communicated a sense of vidhi as law^ a command 
Vk^hich must be obe)^cd. But this law was no inner law of the spirit 
within, but a mere external law, which ought not to be confused 
with morality in the modem sense of the term. Its. sphere w^as 
almost wholly ritualistic, and, though it occasionalJy included such 
commands as “One should not injure anyone" (ma Mmsyat)^ yet 
m certain sacrifices which were aimed at injuring onc^a enemies 
operations which would lead to such results w^onld have the 
imperative uf a Vedic command, though the injury to human 
beings would be attended with its necessar}' punishment. Again^ 
though in later Sirrikbya commentaries and compendiums it is 
said that ail kinds of injuries to living beings bring their punish^ 
ment, yet it U doubtful if the Vedic injunction “Thou abouldst 
not injure” really applied to all living bdngs, as there would be 
but few sacrifices where animals were not killed. The Upanmds, 
however, start an absolutely new line by the substitution of 
rneditations^and self-knowledge for sacrificia] actions. In the 

*■ Cfn li Alt pheootiieiUL ka.^v niifiil ii- their precunor, ene 

dependent upon mind and piv mide up of mind. If m ntmn Fpeolci or ttm with 
K pure mind, hnppineH n^xompaniei fiuii ei e ihodow foUc^ a men 
ini»&ently. * * 
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prim^ stage of Upaniaadic thoughts a cnn¥ictton w"as growing 
that instead of the sacrifida] porforraaiices one could go through 
a sw form of meditations, identifying in thought certain objects 
with certain other objects (e.g. the dawn as the horse of horee- 
SMnficeJ or even with symbolic syllables, OM and the liie. In 
the more developed stage of Upanisadic cultures new conviction 
arose in the search after the highest and the ultimate truth, and 
the knowledge of Brahman as the highest essence in man and 
nature b put tonvard as the greatest wiEdom and the hnal realiza¬ 
tion of truth and reality, than which nothing higher could be 
conceived. There are but few moral precepts in tlie Upanmds, 
and the whole subject of moral conflict and moral efforts is 
ataost silently dropped or passes unemphasized. In the Taittirtys 
Upanifod, i. ii, the teacher is supposed to give a course of moral 
mstruetton to his pupil after teaching him the Vedas—Tell the 
truth, be virtuous, do not give up the study of the Vedas; after 
presenting the teacher with the stipulated honorarium (at the con¬ 
clusion of his ^diea) the pupil should (many and) continue the 
me o his family. He should not deviate from truth or from virtue 
( oma) or from good. He should not cease doing good to others, 
rr™ study and teaching. He should be respectful to his parents 
and tochers and perform such actions as are unimpeachable. He 
sh^Id Wlow only good conduct and not bad. He should make 
gifts mth faith {iraddka)^ not with indifference, with dignity, 
fmm a sense of shame, through fear and through knowledge. If 
there shoidd be any doubt regarding bis course of duty or conduct, 
^cn he should proceed to act in the way in whi^ the wisest 
behaved. But fetv Upani^ads give such moral precepts, 
and there is very little in the Upani^ds in the way of describing 
a course of moral behaviour or of emphasizing the fact that mao 
^ ^t only by try ing to become great through moral 

ettorte. rhe Upani^ads occupy themselves almost wholly with 
mystic meditations and with the philosophic wisdom of self- 
ott gc. \ei the ideas of self-control, peace and cessation of 
(icsires endurance and concentration are referred to ui Brhad- 
IV. 4, 23^ 38 a necessary condition for the realization of 
//^ us‘. In Kafka, vi. n, the control dr the senses 

( S' n>fl tStana) b referred to as yt^a, and in Muit^aka, iii, 3,3, 

Bfi bhutvesmany etrna^nm 
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It h $aid that he who con&ciDiialy desires the object of desire is 
ajid again bom through desires; but even in tlik world all 
desires vanbh for him who is self-realized in himself and is self- 
sadsfiedh "Fhe idea that the path of wisdutn b diifeteni from the 
path of desires was also knowiii and it was felt that he who sought 
wisdom {vidyabhJpsita) was not dmwn by many dealres*^ 

The point to be discussed in this cotmecdoti b whether 
the central idea of the GitS^ namely^ sense-control and more 
particularly the control of desires and attachments^ is derived 
from the Upanbads or from Buddhism. It has been pointed out 
that the Upanifads do not emphasize the subject of moral conflict 
and moral endeavours so mui^ as the nature of truth and reality 
as Brahman, the ultimate essence of man and the manifold ap¬ 
pearance of the world. Yet the idea of the nccesaiiy of sense- 
control and the control of desires, the settling of the mind in peace 
and contentment^ is the necessary precondition for fitness for 
Vedic knowledge. Thus Sankara, the celebrated commentator on 
the Upani^ds, in commenting on Brahttm-sUtra^ r 1. says that 
a man is fit for an enquiry after Brahman only w'hen he knows 
how to ilistingijish what is permanent from what lb transitory 
(miyamtya-vmtu-mvfka)^ and when he has no attachment to the 
enjoyment of the fruits of his actions either as mundane pleasures 
or as heavenly joys (dtSmuira-phsla-^bhc^a-^vir^di^ The necessary 
qualifications which entitle a man to make such an enquiry are 
dlsinclinacion of the mind for worldly joys possession of 

proper control and command over the mind, by which it may be 
turned to philosophy power of endurance 

cessation of all kinds of duties (uporati)^ and faith in the phi!o* 
sophical conception of truth and reality {t^ttva-SrsdiBfd). it may 
be supposed, tlicrcforc, that the tlpani^ds presuppose a high 
degree of moral development in the way of self-control and dis- 
indinatian to worldly and heavenly joys. Detachment from sense- 
affectbns is one of moat dominant ideas of the Gfid, and the 
idea of Mundahi^ ut. 2. 2, referred to above, is re-echcicd in the 
Gita, IT, 70, where tt is said that. Just as the waters are absorbed 
in the calm sea (though poured In continually by the rivers), so 
the person ir? whom all desires are absorbed attains peace, and 

1 keouiyau meftyoJBemtk ta kSm^Mr jeyau f^ita intra paryepm- 

kOmaiya krtetnuma* iu ihmtm jffnw pratiifyanii III* O. a. 

■ Ka}^^ in +. * 4 i * 
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not the man who indulges in desires. The Gita, of conrae, again 
and again emphasizes the necessity of uprooting attachments to 
pleasures and antipathy to pains and of controlling desires {kSmay, 
but. though ^e UpanLsads do not emphasize this idea so frequently, 
yet the idea is there, and it seems very probable that the Gita drew 
It from the Upanifads, Hindu tradition also refers to the Upanisads 
^ the source of the Gita. Thus the Gua-mahahnya describes’the 
Upani^ds as the cows fmm which K|?^ia, the cowherd boy, drew 
the C«S as milki. 

But the similarity of Buddhist ethical ideas to those of the 
Gita is also immense, and, had it not been for the fact that ideas 
which may be regarded as peculiarly Buddhistic are almost entirely 
aMCTt from th« Q/ 5 , U mighi well have been coatended that the 
ita erived its ideas of controlling desires and uprootmg attach- 

ment fmm Buddhism. Tachibana collects a long list of Buddhist 
vices as follows*: 


ortfonuffr, impurily, lust, Sh, 517, 
ahaAkiffOt sefiialmcss, egoism, A 1. 132; M. iii. 18. ta. 
tnamaAkaro, dcsine, A. i, tja; M, m. j8. is. 
mamayitam , selfishness, 5 JV. 466. 
mamattoip, grasping, egoism, S.N. 872, oei. 

desjie, longing, affection, Sff. 38; Dh. 345. 
t€ch^^ Wish, desirej covetonsnesa, 
gd, desire, lust, greed, craving, 5 JV. 751; *. 02. 

'^>"‘•197- 

«dp eiana^ wish* desire, thirst, Bh. 

desirCp longing^ Tk&, 20. 
kitiiarmm, attachment, SjV, 949 ■ Bk 200. 
gmtho, bond, tic, S,N. j^i Bk 211, 
adana^aniho, the tied knot of attachment, SJf. 704. 
gtddA,, greed, deaire. Sh. 32S; M. i. 360. 362. 

WAo, greed, desire, Sn. 65, 152. 

gahaaatp, entanglement, Dh. 394. 

g^o. seizing, attachment. 

jalird, snare, desire, lust, Dh. 180j A. li. an. 

p^igeaho, attachment, iV/aA*inf. 57. 

<hmdo. wish, desire, intention, SIf, 171, 203, etc. 

Jfifo, desire, lust, 5 JV, 1. 13; VM, 1. ^ 

jigtguoHata. covetousness, desire for, FiJAaiieo, 7 ex. 
covetousness, VM. i. 23, 

. In, tanna, lust, unsatisfied desire, passion. 

fOvo /t^igitha pipehi-mmitaiiali. 

Tht £^(*13 0/ huddMtm. by S. T 4 chibui>. p. 73, 
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clinging, attachment, Dh. ji, 58, i». 230. 
panidiit, wish, aspiration ^ Sit. Soi. 
piha, desire, envy, Tha. 1318. 
pematn, affection, love, A. Jll. 249. 
baitdiiQ, thong, bondage, attachment, S». 623; Dh. 344, 
bt^hana^, bond, fetter, attachment. Sit. 522, 532; Dh, 345. 
ni^ndho, binding, attachment, 5. it, ty, 
viaibamUwnam, bondage, desire, Sn. 16. 

bondage, affection, desire, M, ui. 170; Jf. 91, 
upattibandho, fastening, attachment, V.M. I. 235. 

^ibandho. Com. on Tht. p, 242. 

rSgCt human pa^ion, evil, desire, lust, passim. 

sart^o, sSraj/ana, sSrajjitattam, affection, passion, Mah&titi. 242. 

rnff, lust, attachment, DA. zy, 

maitoralho, desire, wish (?). 

ruei, desire, inclination, Sn, 7S1. 

abhifmo, desire. longing, ivish. Com, on Peta-vaitu, 154. 
iSiasa, ardent desire (Pj. 

^ayo, longing, desire, lust, Sn, 535, 635; Dh, 411. 
lobho, covetousness, desire, cupidity', Sn. 367^ Dh. 248. 

Mhanam, TVw. 343. 

{ubhana, I^hitaUam^ do, (?). 

ramm, desire, lust, *S«. 1131; Dh. 284, 344. 

vanatho, love, lust, Dh. 283, 284, 

nhsesaftamt clinging to, attachment, Sn. 470, 801. 

sahgo, fetter, bond, attachment, Sn. 473,791 ■ DA, 397, 

Ssatti, attachment, hanging on, clinging, Sn, 777; Ftn. i?, 136; 
o, t. 212. 


vaattika, poison, desire, Sn. 333 j Dk. iSo, 

santhava^, friendship, attachment, Sn. 207, 245: Dh, 27, 

assadot desire (?^, ,Sji. 515, 783, 785. 

smho, tinefu), ^cedon, lust, desire, Sn. 209, 943; DA. 285. 

Usayc, abode, intention, inclination, VJi, i. 140. 
anmayo, inclination, desire, A. i, ttz; ^Sit. 14, 360. cj.e. 
desire (?)^ 5 ji, 1040* 

kodho, anger, wrath, Sn. I. 245, 362, 868, 928; DA. 221-3; It 4 
12, 109. 

kapOj anger, ilJ-uill, ill-temper, 5 jf, 6. 

^Ad/o, anger, il^wiil, hatred, malice, D. I. t, 31; S. l. 170. 

pafigho^ wrath, hatred, Sum, n6. 

doso, anger, hatred, passim. 

viddeso, enmity, hatred {>), 

dhftmo„ anger D), Sn. 460, 

upandiio, cnmiK, Sn. 116. 

vyapa^, wi^ to injure, hatred, fiiry, Sum. 211; D. m. 
anabbiroddhi, anger, wrath, rage, D. t. 3, 
imm, wrath, anger, hatred, sm, Sn, 15*: Dh^ 3-5, 201, 1 

ofroilAo, opposition, enmity (?). 


« 
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TMtf, auger (f). 

Fotmam^ aager (f j. 

anger, Sn. 14S. 
i^orance, 6a. 

moho^ faiubug, ignofaucci folly, pmsim. 
motmnam, ignorance, SjV* 3^, 772. 
ignorance* error, passion. 

It is interesting to note that three vices, covetousness, hatred 
and ignorancCi and covetousness particularly^ appear under dif¬ 
ferent names and their extirpation is again and again emphasized 
in diverse wap» TJicse three, ignorance, covetousness and hatred or 
antipathy^ are the roots of all eviis. There are, of course, simpler 
commandmentsp such as not to take life, not to steal, not to commit 
adultery, not to tell a lie, and not to take intoxicating drinks, and 
of these stealing gold, drinking liquors, dishonouring one's teacher's 
bed, and killing a Brahmin are also probiblted in the Ch^dogyo 
Upmifiidf V* to. 9-10^ But, while the C/mndf^^a only prohibits 
killing Brahmins, the Buddha prohibited taking the life of any 
livingbeing* But all tlicse vices, and others opposed to theflffAwi^d- 
sila and dasa-husaia-kammo^ arc included within covetousness, 
ignorance and hatred. The Giid bases its ethics mainly on the 
necessity of getting rid of attachment and desires from which 
proceeds greed and frustration of which produces anger* But, 
while in Buddlusm ignorance is considered as the source 

of all evilp the Gita does not even mention the word. In the 
twelvefold chain of causalit}' in Buddhism it is held that out of 
ignorance (flwjyJ) come the conformations {m^fd^ra)^ out of the 
conformations consciousness out of consciousness mind 

and body {tfamo-rUpa]^ out of mind and body come the six fields 
of contact out of the sbe fields of contact comes sense- 

contact, out of sense-eontact comes feeling p out of feeling come 
desires (tankd), out of desires comes the holding fast to things 
(up^and^^ out of the holding fast to things comes existence 
(5/i;d!7Cd), out of existence comes birth and from birth 

come old agCp decay and deaths If ignoraricep or ovijja, is slapped^ 

^ There ii lodihcr list of oRhifold pTohJbtiioos cilfed affhai^asli 4 t ; thiAe 
are not tp take lift, not eo tmke what ii not gt^'en. w obioim fjrsm mi-rektijM, 
to abebun fiom falKhood, from drinkiim liquon. from mixng nr forbidiitn 
Ttmea, frorn dnncfnff and mutjc and from bcamUfymir one's body by perfyinei. 
I^3iirdi., eie. There ii tho another liai called inch aa not to 

take lifr+ not to mke wKat ja not ^ven, nai to pdenmit ndiilury, not to idl a litt 
not Id ■iB.Tider, tiPt to abiiac qrhnik footkihly,. not ed be covetou. mahciDtia and 
ace|>tic^. 


< 

r 
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then the whole cycle stops. But, though in this causal cycle 
ignorance and desires are far apart, yet psychologically desires 
proceed immediately from Ignorancej and a frustration of desires 
produces angers hatrcdtCtc. In the Gltd the start is taken directly 
from attachment and desires (Mma). The Buddh-ist word 
{ianba) is seldom mendoned in the Gitdi whereas the Upani^adic 
word kdma takes its place as signifying desires. The Gitm k not 
a philosophical work which endeavours to search deeply into the 
causes of attachments^ nor does it seek to give any pracdcal course 
of advice as to how one flhould get rid of attachment. The Vedfinta 
system of thought^ as interpreted by dahkarm, traces the origin of 
the world with ail its evib to ignorance or nesctencc {midyd}t 
as an indchnable principle; the Yoga traces aU our phenomenal 
estperience to five afflictions, ignorance^ attachment, antipathy, 
egoism and self-love, and the last four to the first, which b 
the fountain-head of all evil afflictions. In the Gita there is no 
such attempt to trace attachment, etc. to some other higher 
principle, TTie w^ord ujMna (ignonmce) b used in the Gltd about 
sis or eight tunes in the sense of ignorance; but this ignorance” 
docs not mean any metaphysical principle or the ultimate starting- 
point of a causal chain^ and b used simply in the sense of fal$e 
knowledge or ignorance, as opposed to true knowledge of things 
as they are. Thus in one place it b said that true knowledge of 
things b obscured by ignorance, and that thb b the cause of all 
delusion^, Agaln^ it is said that to those who by true knowledge 
(of God) destroy their own ignorance (ojndm) true knowledge 
reveals the highest reality (tat pamm), like the sim In another 
place jndno and ajndna are both defined. JUma ta defined as 
unv^cillating and abiding selTknowkdge and true knowledge 
by w'hich truth and reality are apprehended^ and all that b 
different from this is called Aji^nna b stated elsewhere 

to be the result of iamas^ and in two other places iomas b sdd to 
be the product of ajifana^. In another place it b said that people 
are blinded by ignoiance (i^Vidirii), thinking, “1 am rich, I am 
an aristocrat, who else is there like mef I shall perform sacrifices 
make gifts and enjoy®/^ in another place ignorance is said to 

^ j^nar^ Ima mu/fyafiti juMloDo^. 

* jndricnii iu ttdntmfi iSHnarmh. V+ 16^ 

* adhySlvtta^jMitna^ni^'atvasft tafiva-jfklndTtha^d^i^iriom itipn^k-^ 

Uim aj^dnam yad aio 'nyathd. 3Cin. J J. 1 ^ • 

* ihid. srv. 16,17: X. It: xiv. 8. * Jhidr v. 16. 
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produce doubts and the GitS^ lecture of Krsna is sup¬ 

posed to dispel the delusion of Atjuna, produced by ignorance^ 
This shows that, though the word ojriatta i$ u^d in a variety of 
contexts^ cither as ordinary ignorance or ignorance of true and 
absolute philosophic knowledge, it is never referred to as being 
the source of attachment or desires. This need not be interpreted 
to mean that the Gltd was opposed to the view* that attachments 
and desires were produced from ignorance; but it seems at least to 
imply that the Gfta was not mtereated to trace the origin of attach- 
ruenis and d^ires and was satisfied to take their existence for 
granted and urged the necessity of their extirpation for peace and 
equanimity of mind. Buddhist Hlnayana ethics and practical 
discipline are constituted of moral discipline concentratiun 
(SiimAdhi) and wisdom {pan^a)^ The sih consisted in the per- 
formance of good conduct {caritio) and desisting (y^iritid) from 
certain other kinds of probibited action, ^fixi means those par¬ 
ticular volitions and mental states^ etc. by which a man w'hu 
desists from committing sinful actions maintaUts himself on the 
right path« Slia thus means (i) right volition (3) tlie 

associated mental states {cetasika)^ {3) mental control 
and (4) the actual non-transgression (in body and speech) of the 
Course of conduct already in the mmd by way of the preceding three 

called atitikkoma. S^smvara is spoken of as being of five kinds, 
viz. (t) patimokkha-saiTwara (the control which saves him tvho 
abides by it), (3) sati-samvara^tha control of mindfulness), {3) nam- 
samvarn (the control of knowledge), (4) khmiti-snmvora (the control 
of patience) and (5) tinyfl-MJtitrort? (^e control of active restraint)^ 
P^imokkka-safftvar^ means all self-control in general. Sofi~sa^-oro 
means the mindfulness by which one can bring in the right and 
good associations, when using one^s cognitive senses. Even when 
looking at any tempting object, 3 man will,by virtue of hk mindfuU 
ncM (Jiifj), control libnself from being tempted by not thinking 
of its tempting side and by thinking on such aspects of it as may 
lead in the right direction ^ Kh£mti~sam%?ara is that by which one 
can remain unperturbed in heat and cold. By the proper adherence 
to if/a all our bodily, mental and vocal activities {kommu) arc duty 
systematized, organized and stabilized {somadhanam, upadhsronam, 
potitfha]. The practice of iila is for the practice of Jhanu (medita¬ 
tion), ^ As a preparatory measure thereto, a man must train himself 

^ ^ Luj. rv* 41; sfviii, 71. 
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conttnu^^tly to view with dkguat the appetitive d»Lres for eating 
and drinking patiMh-s&Fltl£) by emphaai^ing in the fiiind the 
various troubles that are associated with seeking food and drink 
and their ultimate loathsome transformations as various nauseating 
bodily elements. He must habituate his mind to the idea that ail 
the parts of our body are made up of the four elements, viz. 
ksili (earth) ^ tip (water), etc. He should ako think of the good 
effects of sila^ the making of gifts, of the nature of death and of the 
deep nature and qualities of the final extinction of all phenomena, 
and should practise brahma-vihara, as the fourfold meditation of 
universal friendship, univeml pity, happiness in the prosperity 
and bapptnefis of all^ and indifference to any kind of preferment 
for himselfi his friend, hk enemy or a third party'. 

The Git^ does not enter into any of these disciplinary 
measures. It does not make a programme of universal altruism or 
hold that one should live only for others^ as is do-ne in Maha^^tna 
ethiesp or of the virtues of patience, energy for all that is good 
(i77ryn as kuialofsiSha)^ meditation and true knowledge of the 
essencel^ness of all things. The person who takes the vow of 
saintly life takes the vow of living for the good of others, for 
which he should be prepared to sacrifice all that is good for him. 
His vow does not limit him to doing good to his co-religionists or 
to any particular sects, but applies to all human beings, irrespective 
of caste, creed or race^ and not only to human beings, but to all 
living beings, Mah^yina ethjcal works like the B&dfd-caryMvaiara- 
parljika or &ikya-sQmu€cay& do not deal merely with doctrines 
or theories, but largely %vith practical instructions for becoming 
a Buddliist saint. They treat of the practical difficulties in the path 
of a 8aint''s career and give practical advice regarding the w^ay in 
which he may avoid temptations, keep himself in die straight 
path of duty, and gradually elevate himself to higher and higher 
states. 

The Gita b neither a practical guide-book of moral efforts 
nor a philosophical treatise discussing the origin of immoml 
tendencies and tracing them to certain metaphysical principles os 
their sources; but, starting from die ordinary frailties of attach^ 
ment and desires^ it tries to show how one can lead a normal life 
of duties and responsibilities and yet be In peace and contentment 
in a state of equanimity and in communion with God, The GltS 
^ S« A HtrUfry Indmn FhS^^n^ptry, by vqI. I, p. loj. 
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has [ta setting in the great bank of the MahS^bhSrata. Krena 
IS represented ^ being an incarnation of God, and he is also the 
charioteer of his friend and relation, Aijuna, the great Pan^ava 
hero. The Pa^dava hero was a Kaattriya by birth, and he had come 
to the great battJe-field of Kumksetra to fight his cousin and 
opponent King Duryodhana, who had assembled great warriors, 
sdl of whom were relations of Aijona, leading mighty armies. In' 
the first chapter of die Gitd a description h given of the two 
a^ics which faced each other in the holy field {dharma-kfetra} 
of Kunik^tra. In the second chapter Arjuna is represented as 
feclmg dejected at the idea of having to fight with his relations 
and of eventually killing them. He 6a>-a that it was better to 
beg from door to door than to kill his respected relations. Krana 
strongly objects to thU attitude of Aijuna and says that the 
sou] i& immortal and it is impossible to kill anvone. But, apart 
from this metaphysical point of view, eren from die ordinary 
point of view a Kaattriya ought to fight, because it is his dut^ 
to do so, and there is nothing nobler for a Ksattriya than to 
hght. The fund^ental idea of the G7M is that a man should 
always follow his own caste-duties, which are bis own proper 
duti«, or tva-d/isrmo. Even if his own proper dudes arc of an 
mfenor type, it is much better for him to cleave to them than to 
turn to other people's dudes which he could well perform. It is 
cleaving to one's caste-dutics, than to turn to 
^ duties fixed for other people, which only do him harm^. 
The caste-duties of Brahmins. Ksattriyas, VaLsvas and Sadms 
are fixed in accordance with their natural qualities. Thus sense- 

P'^rity, patience, 

smeenty. knowledge of worldly things and philosophic wisdom 
are the natural qualities of a Brahmin. Heroism, bra^my, patience, 
th" ’ nm to fly from battle, making of gifts and lordliness are 
the natuml duties of a K?altriya. Agriculture, tending of cattle 

u " A man can 

a^in his h^h«t only by performing the specific duties of his 

^ caste. God pervades this world, and £t U He who moves all 
W K A man can best realize himself by adoring God 

t P«rf«nnance of his own specific caatc-o'udcs. No sin 
nn ’ performs his own caste-duties. Even if 

ties c^te-duties were si^I or wrong, it would not be wrong 
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for a man to perform thexni for, as there is smoke m every fire, so 
there \$ Some wrong thing or other Ln all our actions^ Afjuna is 
thus urged to follow caste-duty as a K^ttriya and to fight his 
ertemles in the batde-field. If he killed his enemiea^ then he would 
be the master of the kingdom; if he liiniself was killedt then t since 
he had performed the dudes of a K^miyat he would go to Heaven. 
If he did not engage himself in that fight, which was Kis duty, he 
would not only lose his reputation* but would also transgreaa his 
own dhinma. 

Such an instruction naturally evokes the objection that war 
necessarily implies injury to living beings: but in reply to such 
an objection Ki^na says that the proper way of performing actions 
is to dissociate one^s mtnd from attachment; when one can perform 
an action with a mind free from attachment* greed and selfishness, 
from a pure sense of duty* the evil effects of such action cannot 
affect the performer^ The evil effects of any action can siffcct die 
performer ivhcn in performing an action he has a motive of his own 
to fuIfiL But, if he does not seek anything for himself, if he is not 
oveijoyed in pli^ures, or miserable in pains* bis works cannot 
affect him. A man should therefore surrender all his desires for 
selfish ends and dedicate all his actions to God and be in com¬ 
munion with Him* and yet continue to perform the normal duties 
of hia caste and situation of life. So tong as we have our bodies* 
the necessity of our owm nature will drive us to work. So it is 
impossible for us to give up all work. To give up tvork can he 
significant only if it means the ^ving up of all desires for the fruits 
of such actions. If the fruits of actions are given up, then the 
actions can no longer bind us to them. That brings us in return 
peace and contentment, and the saint who has thus attained a per¬ 
fect equanimity of mind \b firm and unshaken in his true wisdom, 
and nothing can sway him to and fro. One may seek to attain 
this state either by philosophic wisdom or by dc\^otion to God* 
and it is the latter path which is easier. God* by His grace* helps 
the devotee to purge his mind of all impurities* and so by His 
grace a man can dissociate his mind from all motives of greed and 
selfishness and be in communion with Him; he can thus perform 
his dutiea, as'^fixed for him by his caste or his custom, without 
looking forward to any reward or gam. 

The Gita ideal of conduct differs from the sacrificial ideal of 

* Q!|J, XVm. 44^4^. * ■ 
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conduct in this that ^crifices are not to be performed for anv 
Itenor end of heavenly bliss or any other mundane benefits, but 
merely from a sense of duty, because sacrifices arc enjoined b the 
smptures to be performed by Rrahmins; and thev must therefore 
byHrrformed from a pore sense of duty. The Gita ideai of ethics 
VprS/'”” that preached in the systems of philosophy like the 
\ Cd^ta or the Yoga of Ratanjali in this, that, while' the aim 

dniJlT! *’^^‘*™* to transcend the sphere of actions and 
j to nse to a stage m which one could give up all one's 
TT’ Phpicai, the ideal of the Gm was decidedly 

rf wori.. The Gira. „ h„ ,|„,dy hm pointtd 

“ TT "* “J-**”*- H-”'™ 

Tnfi ri *’ tnusi perform his normal caste-dudes 

of o^ciisi^ary morality*. The Glfa is absolutely devoid 

The is associated with early Buddhism. 

The rtfd, samadh and panM of Buddhism have, no doubt, in the 

for 1 U, Ihe Mining di,i„,|inad.n 

ind awhmnnte, In mneentmtion on God nnd the flrni 

?"■* bt" the eigntfiennee of 

i ''t"” “"T have 

IdnJf^nT' ■“ »f Wt""-! 

actions are t^^'t*fa**aa*ac as these are concerned, one's 

-?nn„ r . °.T.*“‘uf *' “•*' “f aaste-dntiea „ dnties of 

cl™Tu.3dT n ■? “f f “ «“> he shonid 

cre^ -f atuchnntnt, desires «,d 

?he^ ™ "”«<"» «f the C.« is not a mere concentntUon of 

some object^ but communion with God and the 

t™th™’u7a^fiSd ’ fiealbarion of any philosophic 

^uLa' r unperturbed state of the mind^here the 

Tf Irrl «mam unshaken in one', course of duty, clear 

of attachments, and in a state 

siar^i be asked in this connection, what is the general 

f "rf M?-“* ^ sptem U based 

Min,. ^ fourfold division of castes. The Gm says that God 

vSJ’' 

i , and Sudras, a division based on characteristic 

X X - I _ 

iM bg ^ inujrprgttttwu of the 
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qualities and specific dudes* Over and above this caste division 
and its corresponding privileges, duties and responsifailides^ there 
is also a division of the stages of life into that of Brahma-c^in — 
^tudmijgrha-jiha —householder, vana-prastha —retired in a forest, 
and mendicant, and each of these had its own prescribed 

dudes. The duties of Hindu ethical life consisted primarily of the 
prescribed caste-cluties and the specific duties of the different 
stages of life, and this is known as vartT^ama-dharma, Over and 
above this there were also certain duties which were common to 
ail, called the s^harana-dharmas. Thus Manu mentidns steadiness 
(dhairya)^ forgiveness (Astmo), self-control (dama)^ non-stealing 
{amryabh^a), purity sense-control {tttdnya-mgraha)^ 

wisdom {dhi), learning (vidyd), truthfulness (ffftyw) and contml of 
snger {akrodka) as examples of si^dtmrana-dhartita. Fra^tapada 
mentions faith in religions duties (d/mrma-sraddha)^ non-iitjury 
doing good to living beings {hkHia-kitafva)^ truthfulness 
{salya^vacana}^ non-stealing (fljtfyff), sex-continence {brahma- 
carya)^ sincerity of mind (anupadha), control of anger 
curyaiKi), cleanliness and ablutions (ahhifecajta)^ taking of pure food 
devodo toVcdicgods {viiista-devatd-bhakti)^ 
and watchfulness in avoiding tranagressions {apramitda). ITic 
caste'duties must he distinguished from these common duti^. 
Thus sacrifices, study and gifts are coTumon to all the three higher 
castes. Brahminst K^iattriyas and Vaisyas. The specific duties of 
a Brahmin are acceptance of gifts, teaching, sacrifices and so forth; 
the spedfic dudes of a K^ttriya are protection of the people, 
punishing the wicked, not to retn^t from battles and other 
specific tasks; the dutira of a Vai^va are buying, selling, agri¬ 
culture, breeding and rearing of cattle^ and the specific duties of a 
VaiAya. The duties of a Sadra are to serve the three higher castes^. 

Regarding the retation beUAcen varna-dharma and sadhara^a- 
dharma^ a modem writer says that *"the sSdhdrana-dharmas con¬ 
stitute the foundation of the varnSirama-dharmnif the limits 
within which the latter are to be observed and obeyed. For 

^ The Gtu, hcwcTCTt cc^unu »cir<cniJi>l control i>ver the mind 

purity (fauc^h fQTfpving ndture limeHty knowl^i^ 

wisdoTiXwjp^dflQ) fjuth la the fifty ml qualiticf of Srahmliu. 

TTie duties of K^ttny-iii are heroiim •marinesa Odot), pontr of en¬ 
durance aJtill ncT ro fly in beitle (yuddhi cdpy opalOyGm}, 

makuift of pfw Id^} ind power of cautmUin^ oibc^rfr {th^ara^hdea). The 
nAtiunI dutiei of Vai^-u ire flgrkulnire^ rwina of omri and Cftd, 

KViii. 41-44* ■ * 
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example, ihe Brahmin in pcrfomimg religious sacrifice must not 
appropnatc anotherV property, nun-appfopmtion being one of 
the common and universal duties. In this way he serves his own 
community as well as subserves (though tn a negative way) the 
common good of the communitj-and so, in an indirect way, 
serve the coitunoti good of humanity. Thus the individual of a 
tpccihc community' who observes the duties of his class docs 
not serve his own community merely, but also and in the same 
pri^ f’J'" communities according to their deserts and needs, 
and m thw w^y the whole of humanity itself. This, it will be seen. 
IS a^ ' icw of Plato, whose virtue of justice is the common 
^ which IS to be realized by each class through its specific 
dutitsj but this is to be distinguished from the common good 
w-hichcofBtitutes the object of the fadharana^dharmai of the Hindu 
^ ^. ^****^’ The end in these common and universal duties is 

not the common well-being, which is being correctly realized tn 
communitia, but the common good as the precondition 
f latter; it ts not the good which is common- 
m-the-mAvidua], but common-aa-the-priua-of-the-individual. 

Hence the t&dhSr^ duties are obUgatnry equally for all indi- 
t^uals. irrespectn-e of their social position or individualcapacityi 
The atatement that the common good {iddhAana-dfinrmay could 

specific caste-duties implies 

should theformer. then thefoLer 

sho^d pnevatl. Tha is. however, incaact; for there is hardly any 

r^on d r' r T* or the 

^ f^feewnpt^.nna-injurv 

^ “bligatury duty a. a k^ttriya 

5 t 4 iH'i"® *” traditional «xmmls, we find irthe 
^ Samhaka was a Sadia saint («»mr) who was per- 
f^i^^tic peaces in a forest. ThU was a innsgressioTof 

hS«r 'LTi! ^1*1^'''^™ perform tapm. which only the 

^dertake. Ad hence the 
performance of tap^ by the Sadra saint fiambOka was regarded 

O' clqw p«wm*t 
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as adhanui (vice); and, os a result of this adhantta, there was a 
ealamitv in the kingdom of Rima in the form the death of an 
infant son of a Brahmin, King Rinui went out in his chariot and 
beheaded SambOka for transgressing bis casteMluties. Instances 
could be multiplied to show that, when there was a conflict between 
the caste-duties and the conunon duties, it was ihc former that 
had the greater force. The common duties had their force only 
when they were not in conflict with the caste-duties. The GUS is 
itself an example of how the caste-dutim had preference over 
common duties. 1 n spite of the fact th at Aijuna was extremely 
unwilling to take the lives of his near and dear kinsmen in the 
battle of Kuruk^etni Krftja tried his best to dissuade him from 
his disinclination to 6ghi and pointed out to him that it w'as 
his clear dut)', as a K^ttriya, to fight. It seems therdbre very 
proper to hold that the common duties had only a general applica¬ 
tion, and that die apedfic caste-duties eupeiseded them, whenever 
the two w'ere in conflict. 

The GuS does not raise the problem of cammon duties, as its 
synthesis of ukrtii (cessafion from work) and pravftti (lending to 
work) makes it unnecessary to introduce the advocacy of the 
common duties; for its inatmttion to take to work with a mind 
completely detached from all feelings and motives of self-seeking, 
pleasure-seeking and self-interest elevates its scheme of work to 
a higher sphere, which would not be m need of the practice of 
any select scheme of virtues. 

’ The theory of the Gita that, if actions are perfarmed with 
an unattached mind, then their defects cannot touch the per¬ 
former, distinctly implies that the goodness or badness of an 
acdon does not depemd upon the exiemaJ effects of the action, but 
upon the inner motive of action. If there Is no mutive of plea«ire 
or self-gain, then the action performed cannot hind the performer; 
for it is only the bond of desirea and self-love that really makes an 
action one's own and makes one reap its good or bad fruits. 
Morality from this point of view becomes wholly subjective, and 
(he spcctal feature of the GUO is (hat it (ends to make all actions 
non-moral by cutting swaj- the bonds that connect an action with 
its performc?. In such ciroittiitances tlie more logical coune 
would be that of Sankara, who would hold a man who u free 
from derires and attachment to be above morality, above duties 
and above rcaponaibiiitits.The Gita, htowever, would not Sdvocale 
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the objec^ve nwrtti, or cessation of wort; its whole aim is to 
effect subjective nk^tti, or detachment from desires. It would not 
allow anyone to desist from his prescribed objective duties; but 
whatever might be the nature of these duties, since they were 
performed without any motive of gain, pleasure or selfHntcrest, 
th^ would be absolutely without fruit for the performer, who. 
m his perfect equanimity of mind, would transcend alt his actions 
and their effects. If . 4 ijuna fought and killed hundreds of his 
kinamen out of a sense of his caste-duty, then, howsoever harmful 
hifi actions might be, they would not affect him. Yudhisthira, 
however, contemplated an expiation of the sin of killing his kins¬ 
men by repentance, gifts, ascericism, pilgrimage, etc., which shows 
the other vieiv, which was prevalent in the Maha-hhatato period, 
w en the performance of caste-duties led to such an injurv 
to uman lives, the sinful effects of such actions could be expiated 
auch means^ Y'udhi^thrni maintained that of asceticism [tapos), 
the giving up of all duties {tyaga), and the final knowledge of the 
ultimate truth [madhi), the second is better than the first and the 
third IS better than the second. He therefore thought that the 
best course ivas to take to an ascetic life and give up all dudes 
^d r^onsibdities. whereas Atjuna held that the best course 
for a kmg would be to take upon himself the notmal reaponsi- 
' ** * kingly life and at the same dme remain unattached 

to the pleasures of such a life®. Regarding also the praedee of 
the virtues of non-injury, etc,, Aijuna maintains that it is wrong 
to carry these virtues to extremes. Howsoever a man may live 
whether as an ascetic or as a forester, it U impossible for Kim to 
practise non-mjury to all living beings in any extreme degree. 
Even m the water that one drinks and the fruits that one cats, even 
m ^thing and winking many fine and invisible insects are 
So the virtue of non-injury, or. for the matter of that, all 
kinds of Virtue, can be practised only in moderation, and their 
injunctions alw-ays imply that they can be practised only within 
the bounds of a commonscaise view of things. Non-injury may 

^ 3 cn, 36 und 17 , 

Tliufli Arjuna vjni: 

hktarad Aub m^s^o 

t- »wch 

tapoj iy^a WAiV (ti tv 

I ^ J1 and XIT, I^. g. 
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be good; but there are cases where non-injurj' would mean doing 
injury. If a tiger colerB into a cattle-shed, not to kill the tiger 
would amount to killing the cows. So ail religious injunctions 
are made from the point of view of a practical and well-ordered 
maintenance of society and must therefore he obeyed with an ej'e 
to the results that may follow in their practical application. Our 
principal object is to maintain properly the process of the social 
order and the well-being of the people** It seems clear, then, 
that, when the CiiS urges again and again that there is no meaning 
in giving up our normal dudes, vocation and place in life and its 
responsibilitii^, and that what is expected of us is that we should 
make our minds unattached, it refers to the view which \ udhi^thira 
expresses, that we must give up all our w'Orks. The GftS therefore 
repeatedly urges that tySga does not mean tlie giving up of all 
works, but the mental giving up of the fruits of all actions* 

Though the practice of detachment of mind from all desires 
and motives of pleasure and enjoyment would nccessanly in¬ 
volve the removal of all vices and a natural elevation of the mind 
to all that is high and noble, yet the CitS sometimes denounces 
certain tvpes of conduct in very strong terms* Thus, in the sixteenth 
chapter, it is said that people who hold a false philosophy and 
think that the world is false and, without any basis, deny the 
existence of God and hold that there is no other deeper cause of 
the origin of life than mere sex-attraction and sex-union, destroy 
themselves by their foolishness and indulgence in all kinds of cruel 
deeds, and tvould by their iraschievous actions turn the world to 
the path of ruin. In their msatiable desires, tilled with pride* 
vanity' and ignorance, they take to wrong and impure courses of 
action. They argue too much and think that there is nothing 
greater than this world that we live in, and, thinking so, they 
indulge in all kinds of pleasures and enjoyments. Tied with bonds 
of desire, urged by passions and anger, they accumulate money 
in a wrongful manner for the gratification of their sense-desires, 
"I have got this to-day," they think, “and enjoy myself; 1 have 
BO much hoarded money and I shall have more later on”; "that 

enemy has been killed by me, I shall kill other enemies also, I am 

* 

1 dkirPta-pTm?acafUirf% kri^ 

aht ffuS dhaTma-pariffr^ah 

nm anl^zifi gifipimit ffd cSpy fliyaftea-iuV^ncDn 

rnddhu 

Mohd-bfUtfafi, ttt, 3 ^- 
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a lord, I imjoy myself, 1 am successful, powerful aod happv, \ 
^ nch. I have a noble lineage, there is no one like me, I perform 
aacniicw, make pfts and enjoy.*' They get distracted by various 
buds of Ideas and d^ires and, surrounded by nets of i'gnnranee 

attachment for sense-gratifications, they 

of wih/'lh and filled with the vmiitv 

ot Heal A, they perform improperly the so-calicd sacrifices, as a 

power. 

^Ives and m othemi. The main vices that one should in' to 
^t nd of are thus egoism, too many desires, greed, anger, pride 

and anger are again and again 
mennoned as being like the gates of hell*. ^ 

Virtues called the divine equipment (Jaiit 
sampaf) the Gm counts fearlessness {ah&aya), purity of heart 

P™P" =1^- 

‘ S*'^ngt control of mind, sacrifice, study, /u/wr, 

mcenty (orj^a). non-miury (ahimsS), truthfulness(Mfyn). control 
^rniciation {ty^a), peacefulness of mind 
L«-?' ? to the suffering (bhB/esu 

(Art), steadiness (acapah), energy- (<em), a forgiving spirit (ksSfiti) 
^uence purity (MBfa), not to think ill of others (Lro/io) ’ 

^etl V libemte our spUi 

viccsThiS /ng". cruelty and ignorance arc 

mlrl rh ^ l'vi«g beings, should be friendly and sympathetic 

h^ t lir ""u ^ 

fn ■ ■ ® ^ “i^d pleasures and full of 

ISteTl^ k 1 =<=If-<SntroIJed and aJ wavs 

not lSl m -i^ri ^ pure, unattached, the same to all, should 

to f^ H t motives, and he has nothing 

w lean He is the same to friends and enemies, in appreciation and 

1> unattached to aJJ dungs*. If one carefully goes through 
' Gita xvt. S-ta, . /fci, 
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the above list of virtues^ it appears that the virtues are pre- 
eminently of a negative character—one should not be angry»hurt¬ 
ful to others, egobdCi proud or vain, should not do anything with 
selfish motives, should not be ruffled by pleasure and pain, heat 
and cold and should be absolutely unattached. Of the few positive 
virtues, sincerity and purity of heart, a forgiving spirit, lendemess, 
friendlined&, kindness, alertness and sympathy seem to be most 
prominent^ The terms midtta (friendliness) and knttina (com¬ 
passion) might naturally suggest the Buddhist vattucs so named i 
since they do not occur in the Upanmds^* But in the Gita also they 
are mentioned only once, and the general contejEt of the passage 
shows that no special emphasis is put on these two virtues. Tiiey 
do not imply any special kind of meditatioit of umversal friendship 
or universal piety or the active performance of friendly and sympa¬ 
thetic deeds for the good of humanity or for the good of living 
beings in general. They seem to imply simply the positive friendly 
state of the mind that must accompany all successful practice of 
non-injury to fellow-beings. The Gi/n does not advocate the active 
performance of friendliness, but encourages a friendly spirit as a 
means of discomagbig the tendency to do harm to others. The 
life that is most admired in the Gita is a life of unattachedn^, 
a life of peace, contentment and perfect equanimity and unper¬ 
turbedness in joys and sorrows. The vices that are denounced are 
generatiy those that proceed from attachment and desires, such as 
egoism, pridef vanity, anger, greediness, etc. There is another class 
of ^'irtiies which are often praised, namely those which imply 
purity, stneerity and alertness of mind and straighmess of conductH. 
The negative virtue of sense-control»vrith its positive counterpart, 
the acquirement of tlie power of directing one's mind in a right 
direction, forms the bed-rock of the entke superstructure of the 
Gftd code of moral and virtuous conduct. 

Tlie virtue of sameness {samnpDojt however, seema to be the 
great ideal which the Git^ is never tired of emphaswing again and 
again. This sameness can be attained in three different stages: 
subjective sameness^ ot equanimity^ of mind, or the sameness in 
joys and 3ortowe, praise and blame and in all situations of Life; 
objective sanfeness, as regarding all people, good, bad or in- 
different, a friend or an enemy, with equal eyes and in the same 

The icrm iwmm} occurs DoJy once in the ^fuktikt^pam^if in 34, end the 
Muktikii ii in all probability one oF the later 
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impiiruaJ spirit; and the final stage of the achievement of this 
equanimity is the self'-realized state when one is absolutely un¬ 
perturbed by all worldly things—a state of transcendence called 
gumta. Thus in the GltS, ji. ,5, it is said that he whom sense- 
affections and physical troubles cannot affect in any wav. who is 
unperturbahk and die same in joys and boitom’s, attains immor- 
taJity. In IJ, 38 asks Aijuna to think of joys and sorrows, 

^n and lo^, vlrtory and defeat as being the same, and to engage 
himwff in the fight with such a mind; for. if he did so, no sin would 
^ ^ n n. 47 Kr^na says to Arjuna that his business is only 

to perform his duties and not to look for the effects of Ids deeds; 
It is wrong to look for the fruits of deeds or to desist from per- 
ornung one s uties. In ii, 48 this sameness in joys and sorro^vs 
IS ^ yoga, and it is again urged that one should be 

unperturbed whether in success or in failure. The same idea is 
peate m H. 55, jb anti 37, where it is said that a true saint 
^ou d not be damped in sorrow or elated in joy, and tliat he 
should not^ attached to anything and should take Jiappiness or 
miseiy indifferently, without particularly welcoming the former or 

u ^ ” absolutely limited to hU own 

self and la self^samfied. He is not interested in achieving anything 

to personal object for him 

^ desirables 

friends and denunciation, 

whether between a fnend and foe, or between a sinner and a 
welcon«d™'^d ”11" pleasures and pains are 

Brl jAr ' r himself-on a learned 

a ^ ^I^aracter, on a cow, an elephant, a dog or 

^, and ^e wise behave in the same way*. He sees Cod in 
iat l!T ^ ^destructible and the immortal in all 

bv T r'"'’ pervaded 

b> dh and thus regards them all with an equal eye, does not hurt 

own spiritual nature and thus attains his highest*. As the 
«ra^n^"aU ^"’'**=I‘'P^«’yhere is the state in which a man 
threefold s>,. * correal and mundane characiSriatics of the 

gifiiflj, and, being freed from birth, death, old age and 
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sorrow, attama immortaliry. He know's that the worldly qualities 
of things, the gunas^ are extraneous to his own spiritual nanire, 
and by such thoughts he transcends the sphere of all worldly 
qualities and attains Biahmahood^ 

Apart from the caste-duties and other deeds that are to be 
performed without any attachment, the Gitd speaks again and 
again of sacrifices,/opor and gifts, as duties which cannot be ignored 
at any stage of our spiritual development. It is well worth pointing 
out that the Gltd blames the performance of sacTifinces either for 
the attainment of selfish ends or for making a display of pomp 
or pride. The sacrifices are to be performed from a sense of du^ 
and of public good, since it is only by the help of the sacrifices that 
the gods may be expected to bring down heavy showem, through 
which crops may grow in plenty. Physical tapas is described as 
the adoration of gods. Brahmins, tcacbeia and wise men, as purity, 
sincerity, sex-continence and non-injuiy; tapes in speech is de¬ 
scribed as truthful and unpffeuding speech, which is both sweet 
to hear and for the good of all, and also study; mental tapas is 
described as serenity of mind {manak-ptmada), happy temper 
{sauti^atva), thoughtfulness (ffmifiia), self-control {Stmt-vini- 
graha) and sincerity of mind; and the higher kind of tapm is 
to be performed without any id» of gain or the fulfilment of 
any ulterior end*. Gifts are to be made to good Brahmins in a 
holy place and at an auspicious time, merely from a sense of duty, 
ITiis idea that gifts are properly made only when they arc made 
to good Brahmins at a holy time or place is very much more 
lunited and restricted than the Mahayana idea of making gifts for 
the good of all, without the slightest restriction of any kind. Thus 
it is said in the Sthfa-samuccaya that a Bodhisattva need not be 
afraid among tigers and oUicr wild animals in a wild forest, fim ee 
the Bodhisattva has given his all for the good of all beings. He 
has therefore to think that, if the wild animals should eat him, 
this would only mean the giving his body to them, which would be 
the fiilfilmeni of his virtue of univeisal charity. The Bodhisattvas 
take the vow’ of giving away their all in universal charity*. 

'llius the fundamental teaching of the GttS is to follow caste- 
duties withou^any motive of self-interest or the gratification of 
sensc-desires. Hie other general duties of sacrifices, tapas and 

‘ xtv. M, aj, aA. ■ Ibid. xvi. ii-(7. 
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gifts are also to be practi^ by alJ and may hence be regarded in 
Some Sense as being ^uivalent to the s3dharatta-dhttnnm of die 
Vai^ika and Smrti Jiterature, But, if caste-duties or customary 
duties come into conflict with the special duties of non-injury 
(aAtfflffl), then the caste-dutica are to be followed in preference, 
t ^ not fieem that any of the other special duties or virtues 
which arc enjoined can come into conflict with the general caste- 
duties j for most of these are for the inner moral development, 
vnth which probably no caste-duties can com* into conflict. But, 
though there is no express mandate of the Gm on the point, yet 
It iMy be presumed that, should a gndm think of performing 
saenfices, or gifts or the study of the Vedas, this would 
moat certainly be opposed by the Gito, as it would be against the 
presctibed caste-duties. So, though non-injury is one of the 
special virtue enjoined by the Glt&, yet, when'a K^ttriya kills 
tus enemies m open and free fight, that fight is itself to be re- 
garded as virtuous {dharmya) and there is for the K^ttriya no sin 
enemies. If a person dedicates all his actions 
o IJ^man and performs his duties without attachment, then 
sinfulness m his actions cannot cleave to him, just as water 
rannot cleave to the leaves of a lotus plant*. On the one hand 
the Git 3 keeps dear of the ethics of the absolutist and meta¬ 
physical systems by urging the necessity of the performance of 
caste and customary dudes, and yet enjoins the cultivation of the 
great virtues of renunciation, purity, smeeritj-. non-injury, self- 
control, sense-control and want of attachment as much as the 
absolutist ^sterns would desire to do; on the other hand, it 
^ not adopt any of the extreme and rigorous forms of self- 
diKiplme, as the Yoga does, or the practice of the virtues on an 
unlimu^ and universaltsi scale, as the Buddhists did. It follows 
e middle course, strongly emphasbing the necessity of self- 
control, sense-control and detachment from all selfish ends and 
desire along with the performance of the normal duties. This 
^tachment from sense-pleasures is to be attained either through 
Wisdom or, preferably, through devotion to God. 

^ QlJp. lO. * 
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Andly^ia qT Action. 

The consideration of the Glt& ethics^ mturaJly brings in the 
problem of the analpb of the natnre of acrioni volition and agent. 
The principal analjiais of vollrion in Hindu Philosophy is to be 
found m the Xyaya-Vmle^ikja works. Praiastapida divides animal 
activities into two classes^ firstly, diose that arc of a reflex nature 
and originate automatically from life-functions (jlv^na-pQrvaka) 
and subserve useful opi artha-kriyam) for the organism, 

and, secondly, those conscious and voluntary actions that proceed 
out of deaiffi or aversion, for the attainment of desirable ends and 
the avoidance of undesirable ones- Prabhikara holds that S'‘Dlitjoiial 
actions depend on several factors* firstly, a general notion that 
something has to be done {kSryaia-jrldna)^ which Gangabhaf|a in 
his Bhafta-cintiimamexplmn^ as meaning not merely a general 
notion that a particukT work can be done by the agent, but also the 
specific notion that an action must be done by him—a sense which 
can proceed only from a belief that the action would be useful to 
him and would not be anfficiently harmful to him to dissuade him 
from it. Secondly^ there must be the belief that the agent has the 
power or capacity of performing the action {krti-s^hyatafMnd), 
This belief of krti-iddhyuta-jH^a leads to desire (d^Efr^d). The 
Prabhakaras do not introduce here the important factor that an 
acUofi can be desired only if it is conducive to the good of the agent. 
Instead of this elcmcni diey suppose that actions arc desired when 
the agent identifies himself vridi the action as one to be accom¬ 
plished by him~an action is desired only as a kind of self^ 
realization. The Nyiya^ however, thmks that the fact that an action 
is conducive to good and not productive of serious mischief is an 
essential condition of its performance. 

The Gj/5 seems to hold that everywhere actions are always 
being performed by the gt^tos or characterbtic qualities of prakrth 
the primal matter. It b through ignorance and fabe pride that 
one thinks hJmsdf to be the agents In another place it is said 
that for the occurrence of an action there are five caus^^ viz, the 
body, the agent, the various sense^rgans* the various life-functions 
and biomotor^ctivities, and the unknown objective causal ele¬ 
ments or the all-controlling pow^r of God All actions 

* Gita , 111^ 17: 30 U. 29. 

■ tathd k&rtd kdra^tai^ ca ^ 
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being due to the combined operation of these five demcntB, it 
would be wrong to think the self or the agent to be the only per¬ 
former of actions, Thus it is said that, this being so, he who thinks 
the self alone to be the agent of actions, this wicked-minded pemon 
ttrough his misapplied intelligence does not see things properly'. 
vVhatever actions are performed, right or wrong, whether in body, 
sp^h or miiid, have these five factors as their causes^^ The 
philosophy that imderlics the ethical position of the Gfta consists 
m the fact that, in reahty, actions are made to happen primarily 
through the movement of the characteristic qualities of prakfil 
and secondarily, through the collocation of the five factors men¬ 
tioned. among which the self is but one factor only. It is, therefore, 
sheer egoiam to think that one can, at his oirn sweet will,undertake 
a work or cease from doing works. For the praftrli^ or primal 
matter, through its Inter evolutes. the collocation of causes, would 
of Itself move us to act. and even in spite of the opposition of our 
will we are led to perfonn the very action which we did not want 
to^ perform. So Rrspa says to Aijuna that the egoism through 
w ic you would say that you would not fight is mere false 
* is bound to lead you to action^. A man 

« bound by the active tendencies or actions which necessarily 
follow directly from his own nature, and there is no escape. 
He has to work m spite of the opposition of his will. Prakrft. 
or the collocation of the five factors, moves us to work. That 
being so, no one can renounce all actions. If renouncing actions 
^ an imp^i^ 1 jty, and if one is bound to act, it is but proper 
that one should perform one’s normal duties. There are no duties 
and rio actions which are absolutely faultiess, absolutely above all 
cnncisrn, M the proper way in which a man should purify his 
a^nns ts y purging his mind of ait imperfections and impurittesr 
of desire and attachment. But a question may arise how, if all 
actions follow necessarily as the product of the fivc-fold colloca- 
tion. a person can determine his actions? The general implication 
ot the Gita seems to be that, though the action follows necessarily 
« the product of the fivefold collocation, yet the self can give a 
iwtion to these actions; if a man ^vishes to dissociate himself 

m all attachments and desires by dedicating tfic froits of all 
his actions to and dings to God with such a purpose, God 
helps him tg attain hk nob]« aim, 

■ Cwj. nviii. i6. ' *f thid, aviii. tj. 
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Eschatology. 

The Gita b probably the earliest document where a definite 
statement v$ made regarding the imperishable natui'o of existeut 
thmga and the impossibility of that which is non-csistent coming 
into being. It says that what is non-existent cannot come into 
being, and that what exists cannot cease to be* In modem times 
wc hear of the principle of the conservation of energy and also of 
the principle of the conflervadon of mass. The principle of the 
conservation of energy^ ia dbtinctly referred to in the Vy^{i^bh 3 §ya 
on iv* 3. but the idea of the conservation of mass 

does not seem to have been mentioned definitely anywhere. Both 
the Vedandst md the Sarnkhyist seem to base their philceophies on 
an ontological principle known which holds that 

the effect is already existent in the cause. The Vedanta holds that 
the effect as such is a mere appearance and has no true existence; 
the cause alone is truly existent. The S&nikhya,on the other hand, 
holds that the effect is but a modificatioii of the causal substance^ 
and,as such, is not non-cxistent, but has no existence separate from 
the cause; the effect may therefore be said to exist in the cause 
before the starting of the causal operation {kSnma-vyapdra). Both 
these systems strongly object to the Buddhist and Nyiya vie^v that 
the effect came into being out of non-existence, a doctrine known 
as Both tlic Samkhya and the Vedanta tried to 

prove their theses, but neither of them seems to have realized that 
their doctrines arc based upon an a pmri proposition which is the 
basic principle underlying the principle of the conservation of 
eixergy and the conservation of mass^ but which is difficult to be 
proved by reference to a posiiriori iUustrationF Thus, the Simkhya 
says that die effect exists in the cause, since, had it not been 
so, there would be no reason why certain kinds of effects, e.g* 
oil, can be produced only from certain kinds of causes, e.g. 
sesamuni* That certain kinds of effects are produced only from 
certain kinds of causes does not really prove the doctrine of 
kary a-vsda, but only implies it; for die doctrine of mt-kSrya-v^a 
rests on an a priori principle ^ch as that formulated in the Gita 
—that what exists cannot perish, and that what docs not exist 
cannot come into being*. The Gua does not try to prove this pro¬ 
position, but takes it as a self-evident principle which no one could 

* vidy&tf bhstm ndy^t ii. i6.* 
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challetige. It not, however, think of applying thU prin- 
u"tlerh «9 tile ontological position of the Samkhya 
wd the \ edanta, m a general way. It seems to apply the pthiciplc 
onl) to the nature of self (a/moii). Thus it says, “O Anuna, 
which everting is penaded is to be regarded 
_ eathlcM; n o one can destroy this imperishable one. The bodies 
^at ^nsh belong to the deathless eternal and unknowable self; 
thyefore thou ahouJdst fight. He who thinks the self to be destruc¬ 
tible, and he who thmka it to be the destroyer, do not knmv that 
an neither dstroy nor be destroyed. It is neither bom nor 
docs die, nor, being once what it is, would it ever be again, 
^capons cannot cut it, fire cannot bum it, water cannot db- 
»lve It air cannot dry- it.*' The immortality- of self preached 

SJnl A *** horroy,'c 6 from the 

modirndl only in idea, but also in the 

The ontological principle that what e=dsts 

ir^eVS' ‘ formulated in the Upan^ads. Its formulation 
therefore* r kl of the principle of immortaiiQ- secois, 

in this dirnrton* "" I'pnnissdic philosophy 

fishril^r.T”’?,"' “?"* ‘S' “> Adnn. .o 

thitcould i* n'as ths body only 

ehZ r ■'.T' “ • ■"» oh™g;d his old 

wjSr,^ddr “’“■"'.'““‘J “ chsoiling. L «„ in 

»h!n .ho 5^ •>'?' “ >• *..h. 

suv« In bodiesjirealwaya changing, and, though the diffc«nt 

-childhood, youth and old age represent 
our mimk change, yet these ought to prepare 

S^>Tnt IT '^ is also a ri Jlar change of 

of the aiif ‘ unpeiturbcd nature 

^If. which, imapitn of all changes of body at successive 
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births and rebirths^ remains unchanged in itself* When an© Lslwm 
one must die^ and when cine dies one must be reborn % Birth 
necessarily impUcs death p and cieath neccssarity implies rebirth. 
There is no escape from this continually revolving cycle of birth 
and death* From Bralutia down to all li%^g creatures there is 
a continuous rotation of birth, death and rebirth. In reply to 
Aijurta's questions as to w^hat becomes of the man who, after 
proceeding a long way on the path of is somehow through 
his failings dislodged from it and dies, Krsna replies that no good 
work can be lost and a man who has been once on the path of 
right caonot suffer; when a man who was proceeding on the 
path of yoga is snatched away by the hand of drath^ he is bom 
again in a familv of pure and prosperous people or in a family 
of wise yogifiS f and in this new* birth he is associated with his 
achievements in his last birth and begins anew his onward course 
of advancement^ and the old practice of the previous birth carries 
him onward;! without any effort on his part^ in bis new line of 
progress. By his continual efforts through many lives and the 
cumulative effects of the right endeavours of each life the vo^g^ 
attains hb final realization^ Ordinarily the life of a man in each 
new birth depends upon the desires and ideas that be fixes upon 
at the time of his death. But those that think of God, the oldest 
instructor, the seeri the smallest of the small, the upholder of allp 
shining like the sun beyond all darkness^ and fix their life-forces 
between their eyebrows, and control all the gates of their senses and 
their mind in their hearts, ultimately attain their highest realiza- 
tion in God. From the great Lord, the great unmanifested and 
incomprehensible Lord* procijcds the unmanifested {at?yakia)^ 
from which come out all fnanifested things 
and in time again return to it and again evolve out of it. Thus 
there arc two forms of the unmaoifested the un- 

numifested out of which all tlie manifested things come^ and the 
unmamfested which is the natu re of th e eternal Lord from whom the 
former comc^. The ideas of deva-ySita and pitr-yana^ dak^^ana 
and unar§yma^ the black and the white cour^ as mentioned in 
the Upani|ads, are also referred to in the Gfta. Those who go 
through smoJfe m the new-moon fortnight and the later six months 
(when the sun is on the south of the equator)^ and thus take the black 
course, return again; but those who take the white course of fire 

* CSfiJp viim6*«3. • • 
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in the fuJJ-raMn fortnight and the former six months (when the 
sun IS on the noi^ pf the equator) do not return again'. No very 
aignificant meaning can be made out of these doctrines. They 
s«m to be but the perpetuation of the traditional faiths regarding 
the future courses of the dead, as referred to in the Ckmdogya 

M speaking of others, says that those 

who follow die sacrificial duties of the Vedas enjoy heavenly 
pl^nres m heaven, and. when their merits are exhausted by die 
enjo^ents of the good fruits of their actions, they come back to 
earA. Those who follow the path of desires and t^c to religious 
duties for the attainment of pleasures must alwa^-s go to heaven 
and come back again—they cannot escape this cycle of going and 
coj^g. Again, in the Glfd, xvi. 19, Kra^ia says. «I mate cruel 
vici^ persons again and again take birth os ferocious animals.” 

The above summary of the eschatological views of the Gjia 
shows that it coIImis together the various traditionally accepted 
'news regarding life after death without trying to harmonize 
metn properly. Firstly, it may be noted that the CJfd believes 
m the doctrine of kantia. Thus in xv. z and in IV. 9 it is said 
that the world has grown on the basis of karma, and the Gita 
bdieves that it is the bondage of karma that binds us to this world. 
The bondage of karma is due to the existence of attachment, 
passions and desires. But what does the bondage of karma lead 
to? The reply to such a question, as given by the CJtS, is that 
it leads to rebirth. \Vhen one performs actions in accordance 
with the Vedic injuncrions for the attainment of beneficial fruits, 
desire for such fruits and attachment to these desirable fruits is 
the Itondage of karma, which naturally leads to rebirth. The pro¬ 
position definitely pronounced in die Gm, that birth necessarily 
means death and death necessarily means birth, reminds us of the 

first part of the twelvefold causal chain of the Buddha_^"'V\Tiat 

being, IS there death? Birth being, there is death.” It has already 
been noticed that the attitude of the Gita towards Vedic per¬ 
formances is merely one of toleration and not one of encourage- 
mctit. These are actions which are prompted by desires and, like 
all other actions similariy prompted, they entail with theni the 
bon^ of karma ; and, as soon as the happy effects pnftiuccd by the 
merits of these actions are enjoyed and lived through, the per- 
tormers of these actions come down from heaven to the earth and 
' ^ vxu . 14-36+ 
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fire reborn and have to pass through the old ordeal of life^ The 
idea that, there being birth, there is death, and that, if there is death 
there is also rebirth^ is the.same in the GUS as in Buddhism; but 
the GiiS form seems to be very much earlier than the Buddhistic 
form; for the Buddhistic form relates birth and death through a 
number of other causal links intirnately connected together in an 
interdependent cycle^ of which the Gli& seems to be entirely 
ignorant. The Clta does not speak of any causal chain, such 
as could be conceived to be borrowed from Buddhism. It, of 
course^ that attachment is the root of all vice; but it is only 

by implication that we can know that attachment leads to the 
bondage of karma and the bondage of karma to rebirth. The maul 
purpose of the Gtia h not to find out how one can tear asunder 
the bonds of karma and stop rebirth, but to prescribe the true 
mle of the performance of one^s duties. It speaks sometimes, no 
doubt, about cutting asunder the bonds of karma and attain^ 
ing one's highest; but instrucdon as regards the attainment of 
liberation or a description of the e^dls of this worldly life does 
not form any part of the content of the GitS^ The Giia has no 
pessimistic tendency. It speaks of the necessary connection of 
birth and death not in order to show that life is sorrowful and 
not w'oith living, but to show that there is no cause of regret 
in such univeisal happenings a$ birth and deaths The principal 
ideas are» no doubt, those of attachment, birth, death and 

rebirth; but the idea of Buddhism is more complex and more 
systematized, and is therefore probably a later developmcnit at 
a time when the Gli 5 discussions cm the subjecr were known. 
The Buddhist doctnnt: that there b no self and no indh'iduaJ 
anytvhere is just the opposite of the Gtia doctrine of the immor¬ 
tality of the self* 

But the Gitii speaks not only of rebirth, but also of the 
two courses, the path of smoke and the path of light, which are 
referred to in the CkSfidogya Upani^a^. The only difference 
between the Upanisad account and that of the GtiS is that there 
are more detaiU in the Upanisad than in the Gita. But the idean 
of deva-ydna and pitr-yma do not seem to fit in quite consistently 
with the ldea\>f rebirth on earth. The CiM, however, combines 
the idea of rebirth on earth with the d^va-ydna-pitf-ySna idea and 
also with the idea of ascent to heaven as an effect of the merits 
* ChOHdagya Upamfi^ v. id. 
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accruing from sacrificial performances. Thus the Gita combinea 
the different trains of ideas just as it finds them traditionally 
accepted, without tiymg to hannoniae them properly. It does not 
attempt to discuss the point regarding the power of kmma in 
dctcrmimng the tlahire of rebirths, cnjojTttcnts and sufferings. 
From some passages {iv. 9 or vi. 40-+5) it might appear that the 
bonds al karma produced their effects independently by their own 
powers, and that the arrangement of the world is due to the effect 
of karma. But there arc other passages (xvt. ty) which indicate 
that karma does not produce its effects by itself, but that God 
rewar^ or punishes good and bad deeds by arranging good and 
bad births associated with joys and sorrows. In the Gita., v. 15, 
It IS said that the idea of sins and virtues is due to ignorance, 
wiiereas, if we judge righay, God does not take cognizance dther 
^tces or of iirtucs. Here again there an? two contradictoiy 
views of kama i one view in which karma is regarded as the cause 
which taring about all inequalities in life, and another view which 
docs not attribute any value to good nr bad actions. The only way 
m which the two views can be reconciled in accordance with the 
spint of the Gfia is by holding that the Gita do« not believe in 
the objective truth of virtue or vice {pimya or papa). There is 
nothing good or bad in the actions themselves. It is only ignorance 
and foolishness that regards them as good or bad- it is only our 
desires and attachments which make the actions produce their bad 
effects with rrfenence to us, and which render them sinfijJ for us. 
Since the actions themselves arc neither good nor bad, the per¬ 
formance of even apparently sinful actions, such as the killing of 
one's kinsmen on the battle-field, cannot be regarded as sinful, if 
they are done from a sense of duty* but the same actions would be 
regarded as sinful, if they were perfbnncd through attachments or 
desires. Looked at from this point of virnv. the idea of morality 
in the Gita b essentially of a subjective character. But though 
morah^, virtue ^d vice, can be regarded from this point of view 
SIS subjective. It is not wholly subjective. For morality does not 
depend upon mere subjective conscience or the subjective notions 
Of goj^ and bad. The castc^dutics and other duties of customary 
nwmlity are definitely fixed, and no one should trfnfigreas them, 
the subjecpvity of virtue and vice cunsists m the fact that they 
depend entirety on our good or bad actions. If actions are per- 
ormed from a sense of oWlcnce to scriptural commands, caste- 
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duties Qt dudes uf customarj^ morality, dicti such acriopis, m spite 
of their bad consequences^ would not be regarded as bad. 

Apart from tliese courses of rebirth and oscenr to heaven, 
the last and best and ultimate course is described as being Ubera- 
don, which transcends all that can be achie^^ed by all kinds of 
merits attained by ^rihce$, gifts or tapas. He who attains thb 
highest achievement lives in God and is never bom again^ The 
highest realization thus consists in being one with God, by which 
one escapes all sorrows. In the Glio liberation (hio&fo) means 
liberation from old age and death. This liberation can be attained 
by tnie philosophic knowledge of the nature of k^flra^ or the 
mind-body whole, and the the perceimg sclv^, or the 

nature of what is truly spiritual and what is non-spiritual, and by 
clinging to God a$ one's nearest and dearest*. Thb liberation from 
old age and death also means liberation from the ties of Anma 
associated with us through the bonds of attachment, desires, etc. 
It does not come of itself^ as the natural result of philosophic 
knowledge or of devotion to God ■ but God, as the liberator, grants 
it to the wise and to those who cling to Him through devotion*. 
But whether it be achieved as the result of philosophic knowledge 
or as the result of devotion to God^ the moral elevation, con- 
sbdng of dissociation from attachment and the right performanEe 
of duties in an unattached manner, h indbpefisablc. 


God and Man. 

The earliest and most recondite treatment regarding the nature 
and existence of God and Hb relation to man b to be found in 
the Gita. The starting-poini of the Gita thebm may be traced as 
far back as the Purufa-s^la^ where it is said that the one quarter 
of the pumta has spread out as the cosnijc universe and its 
living beings, while ita other three-quarters are in the immortal 
heavens*. Thb passage b repeated in ChSttdi^a, m. 12.6 and in 
Maitrayanl, vi . 4, where it is said that the three-quarter Brahman 
sits root upward above {Qrdhva-m^fam iripad Brahma). This ideat 
in a slightly modified form, appears in the Kafka Vpanisad, 
vTp I, where A b said that thb universe is the eternal Ai^^ttha 

* Grill, viii. afl; K. +. * Ibid. vij. 1 rai. 34. * Ibid, xvm, 6^, 
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tree which Jis root high up arid its branches downwards 
i^dkvo-muh yak^iakh^). The Gm borrows this idea and says, 
This IS called the eternal Asvattha (^f>a/tiee) with its roots high 
up and branches downwards, the leaves of which are the Vedas; 
and he who know^s this, he knows the Vedas” (xv. r). Again It is 
said, Its branches spread high and bw.its leaves of scnse-objecta 
are nourished by the^unrw, its roots are spread downwards, tied 
With the knote of karma^ the human world” (xv, a); and in the 
next verse, it is said," In this world its true nature is not perceived; 

the nature of its subsistence, remain 
ui^own; it is only by cutting this firmly rooted Asvattha tree 
t ft strong axe of unattachinent {osangm^iasire^a) that one has 
to seek that state from which, when once achieved, no one retums, ” 
It IS dear from the above three passages that the Gua has ebbo- 
i^cd here the simile of the ASvattha tree of the Keflia Vpaitifod. 
^e Gita accepts this simile of God, but elaborates it by supposing 
that these branches have further leaves and other roots, which take 
their sap from the ground of human beings, to which they arc 
attached by the knots of ksmta. This means a duplicatiem of the 
Aivattha tree, the main and the subadiary. The subsidiary one is 
an overgrowth, which has proceeded out of the mam one and 
has to be cut into pieces before one can reach that. The principal 
idea underlying this simile throws a fiood of light on the Gm 
conception of God, which is an elaboration of the idea of the 
PuTUfa-sOkta passage already referred to. God ts not only im¬ 
manent, but transcendent as tvell. The immanent part, which forma 
the cosmic universe, is no illusion or mayai it is an emanation, 
a det'clopment, from God. The good and the evil, the moral and 
the immoral of this world, are all from Him and in Him. The 
stuff of tliis world and its manifestations have their basis, an 
essence, in Him, and are upheld by Him. The transcendent part, 
which may be sad to be the root high up, and the basis of all 
that has grown in this lower world, is itself the differcnceless 
reality ^ ^thc Brahman, But, chough the Brahman is again and 
referred to as the highest abode and the ultimate reaUaation, 
t c a^olute ess^ce, yet GotJ in His super-personality transcends 
c'^eii Brahman, in the sense that Brahman, howevdk great it may 
* constitutive essence in the complex personality of 
od. The cosmic univeree, the gmias, the purufm, the mind- 
atructuit composed of bu 4 d/a\ ahainkSra, etc., and the Brahman, 
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arc al! comtiruents of God, having their ^parate fmictionB and 
mental reladons; but GcmI in Hiaanper-pet^on^ty tranacenda diem 
all and upholds them all. There is^ however, one important point 
in w'hich the Gft^ differs from the Upani^ds—^this is, it$ tfitm- 
duedon of the idea that God talses birth on earth as man. Thus in 
the GitSt JV, 6 and rv* 7^ it is said that ** whenever there is a dis¬ 
turbance of dharma and the rise of adharma^ 1 create myself; 
though 1 am unborn, of immortal self and the lord of all beings, 
yet by virtue of my own nature (prakrtt) 1 take birth through my 
own (blinding power of the This doctrine of the 

incarnation of God^ though not dealt with in any of the purely 
speculative sj'stems, yet forms the comer-stone of most systems of 
religious philosophy and religion, and the Gftd is probably the 
earliest work available to us in which this doctrine is found. The 
effect of itfl introduction and of the dialogue form of the Gita, in 
which the man-god Kr^na instructs Ajjuna in the philosophy of 
life and conduct, is that the instruction regarding the personality 
of God becomes concrete and living. As will be evident in the 
course of this section» the Glia is not a treatise of systematic 
philosophy^ but a practical cour^ of introductioD to life and 
conduct, conveyed by God Himself in the fonn of Krsna to His 
devotee, Aijuna. In the Gita abstract philosophy melts down 
to an insight into the nature of practicai life and conduct, as 
discussed with all the intimacy of the personal relation between 
Krsna and Arjuna, which suggests a similar personal relation 
bet^veen God and man. For the God in the Gifd is not a God of 
abstract philosophy or theology^ hut a God who could be a man 
and be capable of all personal relations. 

The all-pcrvasive nature of God and the fact that He is the 
essence and upholder of alt things in the world b again and 
again in various ways emphasized in the Git^. Thus K^na says, 
**There is nothing greater than I, all things are held in me, 
like pearls in the thread of a pearl garland ; I am the liquidity in 
water, the light of the sun and the moon, manhood {fmaru^a) 
in man; good smell in earth, the heat of the sun, inteUigence in 
the intelligent, heroism in the heroes, strength in the strong, and 
1 am also the desires which do not transgress the path of vi rtue 
Again, it is said that ''in my nnmanifested form I 

pervade the whole world; all beings exist completely in me, but 

* GtWn VII. 7-1^ ' ■ 
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t urn not e.^3uatcd in th™,; so do I tninscend them that non. 

1 “I I do 

not cj£i9t in them and yet I am their procreatori.'' In both these 
pa^qga the ndditf of God's relation with man, by which H« 
ex«ts m us ^d does not exist b us and is not limited by us. 

. p amed by the fact of the threefold nature of God; there is 
yart of Him which has been manifested as inanimate nature and 
olsa as tile animate world of living beings. It j, with reference to 
ihti all-pervasive nature of God that it is said that " as the air in 
beskypervay thcwholeworld.snnreallbeingsin 'me' (God) 
At the end of each cycle (ko/pa) all bebgs enter into my nature 
{prakriitnyantt mami/ta/a). and again at the beginning of a cycle I 

Sir/Vr my nature (p™Ayn); 

the to^ty of aU hving beings is helplessly dependent on /nW." 

The three /ywAr/ir have already been referred to in the previous 
tion^pwArn of God as cosmic matter, prakrti as the nature 
of God from wbch all life and spirit have emanated, and prakrti 
as twnjrn or the power of God from which the three gonaj have 
emanated, ft is with reference to the operation of these prakrtis 
that the cosmic world and the world of life and spirit may be 
said to be existent in God. But there ts the other fonn of God 
as the transcendent Brahman, and, so far as this form is con- 
eyed Gi^ transcends the sphere of the universe of matter and 
life. But m another aspect of God, in His totality and super- 
peyiulity. He remains unexhausted in all, and the creator and 
upholder of ail, though it is out of a part of Him that the world 
has come into being. The aspect of God's identity with, and the 
aspect of Hjs transcendence and nature as the father, mother and 
syporter of the universe, are not separated b the GltS, and both 
the aspects are described often b one and the same passage. Thus 
It is said, “ I am the father, mother, upholder and grandfather of 
ftifi yrid. and I am the sacred syllable OM, the three Vedas 
y, Saman imd Yajus; I am the sacrifice, the oblations and the’ 
ftre,^di yet l am the master and the enjoyer of all sacrifices. I am 
the final destmy, upholder, matter, the p^ive Illuminator the 
yt. support, fnend. the origin, the final dissolution, the place, 
the receptacle and the immortal seed. I produce heft and shower 
1 desty and create. I am both death and the deathless, the good 
and the bad With reference to His transcendent part ft is 
* CMarot. j-j. * • JUVf. K, 6-». * a 16 - 10 , !S4. 
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said, ‘‘niestdij the moon and fire do not ziluminaic it—it is my 
final abodCp from which^ when once achiev^ed, no one retums^"^ 
And again, inirtied^tely alter, il is said^ It is my part that forms 
the eternal souUprindple (jfm-b/iaid} in the hving, which attracts 
the five senses and the moffos which lie buried in pmkrtt, and 
which takes the body and goo out of it with the $ix senses, just 
as air takes out fragrance from die fiow^cra*/' And then God is 
said to be the controlling agent of all operations in thb world. 
Thus it is said, "By tny energy [ uphold the world and all 
living beings and fill all crops w^ith thesr specific juices; as fire in 
the bodies of living beings^ and aided by the biomotor prSna 
functions^ I digest the four kinds of foodj 1 am the light in the 
sun, the moon and fire." Again it is said, “I reside in the hearts 
of all; knowledge, forgetfulness and memoiy all come from me; 
I alone am to be known by the Vedas; I alone knoar the Vedas, 
and I alone am the author of the Vedanta”." From these examples 
it is evident chat the Glt^ does not know that pantheism and deism 
and theism cannot well be Jumbled up into one as a consistent 
philosophic Creed* And it docs not attempt to answer any objec¬ 
tions that may be made against the combination of such opposite 
views. The Gftd not only asserts that all is God, but it also 
again and again repeats that God transcends all and h aimub 
taneously transcendent and immanent in the world. The answer 
apparently implied in the Gltd to all objections to the apparently 
dtflFerent views of the nature of God is that transcendentalism, 
inunanentalism and pantheism lose their distinctive and opposite 
characters in the melting whole of the awper-personality of God. 
Sometimes in the same passage, and sometimes in passages of the 
same context, the Gitd talks in a pantheistic, a transcendental or 
a theistic vein, and this seems to imply that there b no contra¬ 
diction in the different aspects of God as preserver and controller 
of the world, as the substance of the world, life and $oub and 
as the transcendent substratum under tying them all. In order 
to emphasize the fact that all that exists and aU that is worthy 
of existence or all that has a superlative existence in good or 
bad are God*s manifestndon, the Gitd is never tired of repeating 
that svhateveritfs highest, best or even worst in things is God or 

® Gitaf Kv. 6. 

* Jbid. XV.. 7 and i. li il curiaiii iluit hent cine- word Itvin ea u&ed u ui 
^ithet of jYiwi. 

* lip 13 , 1+, t|. ^4 ' * 
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GodV manifcstatioii. Thus it is said, 'I am the gamh h'ng of 
dice in all deceptive opera dons, 1 am victory in all cndcavoim, 
heroism of the heroes and the moial qualities (sattva) of all 
tnoral men ^sottvovotoffi)''y and after enumerating a number of 
such instances Krjna says that, wherever there are special gifts 
or powers or exceUence of any kind , they are tu be regarded 
“ manifestation of God^ The idea that God bolds 

within Himself the entire manifold universe is graphically em¬ 
phasized in a fabulous form, when Ki^na gives Arjuna the 
divine eye of wisdom and Aijuna sees Krana in his resplendent 
divine form, shining as thousands of suns burning together, with 
thousands of eyes, fac^ and omaments, pervading the heavens 
and the earth, with neither beginning nor end, as the great cosmic 
person into whose mouths all the great heroes of Kuruk^tra deld 
liad entered, like rivers into the ocean, Kram, after showing 
Arjuna his universal form, says, “1 am time the great 

destroyer of the world, and I am engaged in collecting the han'est 
of human lives, and all that will die in this great battle of Kuruk- 
setra have already been kiUed by me; you will be merely an inatru- 
trient m this great destruction of the mighty battle of Kuruksetra. 
So you can fight, destroy your enemies, attain fame and enjoy the 
sovertignt)' without any compunction that you have destroyed the 
lives of your kinsmen/' 

The main purport of the Glia view of God seems to be that 
ultimately there is no responsibility for good or evil and that good 
and evil, high and low, great and small have all emerged from 
God and are upheld in Him, When a man understands die nature 
and reality of his own self and its agency, and his relation with 
God, both in his transcendent and cosmic nature, and die universe 
around him and the fwnm of attachment, etc,, which bind him to 
his worldly desires, he is said to have the true knotvledge. There 
is no opposition between die path of this true knowledge 
yoga) and the path of duties; for true knowledge supports and is 
supported by right performance of duties. The path of knowledge 
is praised in the Glia in several passages. Thus it is said, dial just 
as fife bums up the wood, so docs knowledge reduce all acdons 
to ashes. There is nothing so pure as knowledge* He who ha$ 
true faith b attached to God, and he who has controlled his senses, 
attains knowledge, and having attained it, secures peace. He who 
' i'-Cue, a. 3fr-+i. 
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is fociliah, an unbdiever, and fiili of U destroyed. He who 

is alw'ays doobting has neither this i^ orld, nor the other, nor does 
he enjoy any happiness. Even the worst sinner can hope to cross 
the sea of sing in the boat of knowledge^ In the iv, 43^ 
Ki^na says to Aqum^ Therefore, having destroyed the ignorance 
of your heart by the sword of knowledge, and having cut asundei' 
all doubts, raise yourself tipp” But what is thU knowledge? In 
the GltUt Jy. 36, in the same context, this knowledge is defined 
to be that view of things by which dl beings are perceived in this 
self or God* The true knowledge of God destroys all karma in the 
sense that he who has perceived and realized the true nature of 
all things in God cannot be attached to his passions and desires 
as an ignorant man would be. In another passage, already referred 
to, it is said that the roots of the worldly Asvattha tree are to be 
cut by the sword of unattachment. The confusion into which 
Aijuna falls m tlie GUo, ui. i and 3 , regarding the relative excellence 
of the path ofkarma^nd the paih of knowledge is wholly unfounded* 
K^na points out in die GitM, ill. 3, that there are two paths, the path 
of knowledge and the path of duti@ (jnana-y^igii and karma-yoga). 
The confusion had arisen from the fact that Kr^pa had described 
the immortality of soul and the undesirability of Vedic actions 
done with a motive, and. had also asked Axjuna to fight and yet 
remain unattached and perform his duty for the sake of duty. 
The purpose of the GiiS was to bring about a reconciliation 
between these two paths, and to show that the path of knowledge 
leads to the path of duties by liberating it from the bonds gf 
attachment* for all attachment is due to ignorance, and Ignorance 
b removed by true knowledge. But the true knowledge of God 
may be of a twofold nature. One may attain a knowledge of 
God in Hb transcendence as Brahman, and attain the philosophic 
wisdom of the foundation of all things in Brahman as the ultimate 
substance and source of all manlfestatign and appearance. There 
is another way of clinging to God as a super-person, in a pei^nal 
rclatifm of intimacy, friendship and dependence. The Gtta admits 
that both these ways may lead us to the attainment of our highest 
realization. But it is the latter which the Gita prefers and considers 
easier. Thus the Gm says (xti. 3^5) diat those who adore the in- 
definablct unchangeable, omnipresent, imthinkable, and the un- 
immfested, controlling all their senses, with equal eyes for dl 

* Gtl^, IV. 
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and engaged in the good of allp by this eourse attain Him* Those 
who fix their mind on the iLUUnafiifestcd find this course 

very hard. But those who dedicate all their actions to God and^ 
clinging to Him as their only support, are devoted to Him in 
constant commumon, them He saves soon from the sea of death 
and rebirth^. 

The most important pomi in which the Gita differs from the 
Upani^ds is that the Cua very strongly emphasises the fact that 
the best course for attaining our highest reah^tion is to dedicate 
all our actfona to God, to cling to Him as our nearest and dearest, 
and always to be in communion with Him. The Ctt^ draws many 
of its ideas from the Upani|ads and looks to them with respects 
It accepts the idea of Brahman as a part of the essence of God, 
™d agrees that those who fix thoir mind on Brahman a$ their 
ideal also attain the high ideal of realizing God. But this ia only 
a compromise j for the Giia emphasizes the necessity of a personal 
relation with God, whom we can love and adore. The beginning 
of our association la’ith God must be made by dedicating the fruits 
of ail our actions to Gt>d^ by being a friend of all and sjmipathetic 
to all, by being self'^:oflt^o11ed, the same in sorrow or happiness, 
self-contented, and in a state of perfect equanimi^ and equili¬ 
brium* It is through such a moral elevation that a man become 
apt in steadying his mind on God and ultimately in fixing hb mind 
on God. In the Gltd Krsm as God asks Arjuna to give up all 
ceremonials or religious courm and to cling to God as the only 
protcctori and He promises that because of that God will hbenate 
him*. Again, it is said that it is by devotion that a man knows 
what God is in reality and, thus knowing Him truly os He is, enters 
inm Him. It is by seeking entire protection m God that one can 
attain his eternal state*. 

But, though in order to attain the height at which it is possible 
to fix one^s mind on God, one should first acquire the preliminary 
quatification of detaching oneself froni the bonds of passions and 
desires, yet it is sometimes possible to reverse the situation. The 
Gf/d thus holds that those whose minds and souls are full of God's 
love^ who delight in constantly talking and thinking of God and 
alwaj*^ adore God with love, are dear to Him, and God, through 
Hia great mercy and kindness, grants them the propter wisdom and 
destroys the darkness of their ignorance by the light of knowledge*. 

^ ClU, ill. 6^ 1 xviir 66, ■ imii. 55, x. 9-tl, 
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In the Gita, XYin. 57-53* Kr^na as God asks Aijum ttj leave all 
fruits of actions to Cod and to fill his mind with God. and He 
assures him that He will then, by His divine grace, save him 
from all sorrows, trmibles or difficulties. Again, in rx. 30-32 it is 
aaid that, even if a man is extremely wicked, if he adores God 
devotedly, he becomes a saint; for he has adopted the right 
course, and he soon becomes religious and attains etermi peace 
of mind. Even sinners, women, Vaiiyas and Sudras who cling 
to God for support, arc emancipated. Krsru as God assures Aijarm 
that a dei'oiee (hkakla) of God can never be lost^ If a man clings 
to God. no matter whether he has understood Him rightly or not, 
no matter whether he has taken the right course of approaching 
Him or not. God accepts him in whichever ^vay lie clings to Him. 
No one can be lost. In whichever wm one may be seeking God^ one 
is always in God’s path*. If a man, prompted by diverse desires, 
takes to wrong gods, then even unto those gods God grants him 
true devotion, with which he follows his worship of those gods, 
and, even through such worship, grants him his desires®. God 
IS the Lord of all and the friend of ail beings. It is only great- 
soulcd men who with complete constancy' of mind worship God, 
and with firm devotjon repeat the name of God, and. being alw^ays 
in communion wHth Him, adore Him w^ith devotion. God is easily 
accessible to those w^ho always think of God with. Inalienable 
attachments^. In another passage (vii. 16, 17) it is said that there 
are four classes of people who adore God: those w^ho are enquiring, 
those who are in trouble, those who w'lsh to attain some desired 
things, and those ivho are wise. Of these the wise (/wirm), who 
are aJivays in communion with Him and who are devoted to Him 
alone, are superior; the wise are dear to Him and He is dear to 
them. In this passage it has bKJen suggested that true wisdom 
consists in the habit of living in communion with God and in 
being in constant devotion to God. The path of bhukii, or devotion, 
is til us praised in the Git^ aa being the best. For the GitS 
holds that, even if a man cannot proceed m the normal path of 
self-elevation and detach himself from passions and desires and 
establish himself in equanimity, he may still, simply by clinging 
to God and by*firm devotion to Him. bring himself within the 
sphere of His grace, and by grace alone acquire true wisdom and 

* iM, tv, , 

' iv* V, 19: vit, 14, 
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achieve that moral elevation, witli little or no struggle^ wltich h 
attained with so much difficulty by othefa. The path of bhakti is 
thus introduced in the GV/a, for the first time, as an independent 
path side hy side with the path of wisdom and knowtedge of the 
Upani^ds and with the path of austere self-discipline. Moral 
elei'ationp Self-cqitiroU etc, are indeed regarded as an indispensable 
preliminary to any kind of tme self-realization* But the advantage 
of the path of devotion (bhakti) consists in this, that, while some 
seekers have to work hard on the path of self-control and austere 
self-discipline^ either by constant practice or by the aid of philo- 
flophic wisdom, the de%^otee makes an easy ascent to a high eleva¬ 
tion—not because he is more tnergetie and better equipped than 
his fellow-workers in other paths, but because he has resigned 
himself completely to God; and God, being pleased with his 
devotees who cling fast to Him and Imow^ nothing else, grants 
them wisdom and raises them up through higher and higher stages 
of self-elevation, self-realization and bliss* Arjuna treated Krsna, 
the incarnation of God on earth, as his friend^ and Ki^na in the 
role of God exhorted him to depend entirely on Him and assured 
him that He would liberate him—He ivas asking him to give up 
eveiything cbe and ding to Him as his only support. The Cfta 
Iavs down for the first time the corner-stone of the teaching$ of 
the and of the later systems of VaJs^va thought, 

which eLaborated the theory of bhakti and described it as tlie 
principal method of Self-elevation and self-realization* 

Another important feature of the GUa doctrine of devotion 
consists in the fact that^ aSp on the onehandp God is contempbted 
by His d«'otees in the intimate personal relation of a father, 
teacherp master and friendp with a ftill consciousness of If ts divinity 
and His nature as the substratum and the upholder of the entire 
animate and inanimate cosmic universe, so, on the other hand, 
the transcendent pemmality of God h reaJhed not only as the 
culmination of spiritual greatness and the ultimate reconciliation 
of all relative differencesp of high and low^, good and bad, but a$ 
the great dcit}% with a physical, adorable form, whom the devotee 
can worship not only mentally and spiritually, but also externally, 
with holy offerings of flowers and leaves. The trilnscendent God 
is nut only immanent in the univeraet but also present before 
the d^otee in the form of a great deity resplendent with bright¬ 
ness, dr In the personafTorm of the man-god Ki^na, in whom 
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God incarnated Himself* The Q /5 combines together different 
conceptions of Gnd without feeling the necessit^^ of recondling 
the oppositions or contmdictionfi involved in them. It does not 
seem to be aware of the philosophical difficulty of combining the 
concept of God as the unmanifested, diffcrenceless entity' ^iih 
the nodofi of Him as the super-person WTio Lncarnatefl Himself on 
earth in the human form and behaves in the human manner, li 
Is not aware of the difficulty that, if all g)Qod and e\'il should 
have emanated from God^ and if there be ultimately no mom] re¬ 
sponsibility, and if everything in the world should have the same 
place in God, there is no reason why God should trouble to 
incarnate Himself as man, when there is a disturbance of the 
Vedic dharma. If God is impartkl to all, and if He is absolutely 
unperturbed, why should He favour the man who chngs to Him, 
and why, for his sake, overrule the world-order of events and 
in his favour suspend the law of karma} It is only by constant 
endeavours and practice tliat one can cut asunder the bonds of 
karma. V\Tiy should it be made so easy for even a mcked man 
who dings to God to release himself from the bonds of attachment 
and karma, without any effort on his part? AgaiUj the Gita does 
not attempt to reconcile the disparate parts w^hich constitute the 
complex super-personality' of God. How are the unmanifested or 
atyakta part as Bnihman,thc atyakta part as the cosmic substratum 
of the universe, the prakrii part as the producer of the gti^aSt 
and the prakrti part as thejtruj or individual selves, to be com¬ 
bined and melted together to form a complex personality ? If the 
unmanifested nature b the ultimate abode (paraip dkHma) of God| 
how can God aa a person, tvho cannot be regarded as a mani¬ 
festation of thb ultimate ri 5 aJity,be considered to be transcciident? 
How can there be a relation between God as a person and Hia 
diverse nature as the cosmic tmiverse^/ft?d and the^mtaf ? In a 
system like that of Ankara Brahman and Tsvara, one and the 
many could be combined together in one scheme, by holding 
Brahman as real and Ii^vara and the many as unreal and illusory, 
produced by reflection of Brahman in the the principle of 

iUtisorinm* But^ howsoever Sankara might mterpret the CUd, it 
does not seerJ that it considered T^vara or the world as in the 
least degree illusory^ In the Upani^da also the notion of I^vara 
and the notion of Brahman are sometimes found side by side* As 
regards God as livara, the Gita not on^ doe^ not think Mm to be 
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tllusoiy, but con&idets him the highest truth and reality. Thus 
there is no way of escaping from any of the categories of reality— 
the two itzyaktas, prai^tifjiva and the auper-peTsonalitvof Tsvara 
comprehending and transcending them all. The concepts of 
Brahman, /fta, the unmanifested category from which the world 
proceeds, and the^URor are all found in the Upani^da in passages 
which are probably mostly unrelated. But the Cits seems to 
lake them all together, and to consider them as constituents of 
I^vara, which are also upheld by Him in His superior ftirtn, in 
w'hich He transcends and controls them all. In the Upanisads the 
doctnne of bhakti can hardly be found, though here and there 
faint traces of It may be perceived. If the Upani^ds ever speak 
of r^vara, it is only to show His great majesty, power and glory, 
as the controller and upholder of all. But the Clfa is steeped in 
the mystic consciousness of an intimaie persona] relation with 
God, not only as the majesde super-person, but as a friend who 
incarnates Himself for the good of man and shores his joys and 
sorrows with him, and to whom a man could cling for support in 
troubles and difliculties and even appeal for earthly goods, He is the 
great teacher, with whom one can associate oneself for acquisition 
of wisdom and the light of knowledge. But He could be more 
than all this. He could be the dearest of the dear and the nearest 
of the near, and could be felt as being so intimate, that a man 
could live simply for the Joy of his love for Him; he could cling 
to Him as the one dear friend, his highest goal, and leave every¬ 
thing else for Him; he could consider, in his deep love for Him, 
all his other religious duties and works of life as bdng relatively 
unimportant; he could thus constantly talk of Him, think of Him, 
and live in Him. This is the path of or devotion, and the 

Gita assures us that, whatever may be the hindrances and whatever 
may be the difficulties, the idtakta (devotee) of God cannot be lost, 
it is from the point of view of this mystic consciousness that the 
GlIJ seems to reconcile the apparently philosophicallyitreconcilsblo 
cicmenu. The Gita was probably written at a time when philo¬ 
sophical views had not definitely crystallised into hard-and-fast 
syatems of thought, and when the distinguishing philosophical 
niectira, Bcholarly disputations, the dictates of argument, had not 
come into fashion. The GitS^ the refore, ts not to be looked upon as a 
properly schemed system of philosophy, but as a manual of right 
conduct and right pcmpecpire of things in the tight of a m\'stical ap¬ 
proach mGod in sclf-rraignaiion, devotionJHendshipand humility. 
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Visijt], Vasudeva and Kr^na 

Vi|i^u, Bhagavat, N^rayona, Hari and K[a|]ia are often used 
in a large section of Indian religious literature as synonymous 
names of the supreme lord, Of these Vi$nu is an important 
god of the Rg^Veda, who is one of the Mityas and who makes 
three strides m the sky, probably as he manifests himself in 
the eastern horizon, as he rises to the senith and as he sets in 
the ivest. He is also represented in the Rg^Veda as a great fighter 
and an ally of Indra. It is further said that he has two earthly steps 
and another higher step which is known only to himself. But in 
the I^-Vida Vi^pu is certainly inferior to India, with whom he 
was often associated, as is evident from such names as Indrd-vimti 
<R.V, rv. 55. 4; vn. 99. 5: V!Ti, 10. 2, etc.). According to later 
tradition Vi^nu was the youngest, the twelfth of the adityas, 
though he was superior to them all in good qualities^. His three 
steps ia the Rg*Vedic allusion have been explained in the Nmtkta as 
referring to the three stages of the sun’s progress in the morning, 
St midday and at evening. One of the names of Vimu in the 
^-Veda is Sipivista, which Durgicaiya explains as “surrounded 
with the early rays’* [Hpi-samjnidrhsta-raimilihirihnfta'f- Again, 
the sage praises Visnu in the Rg-Veda in the following terms: " I, 
a master of hymns and knowing the aacred customs, to-day praise 
that name of thine, Sipivi^tn. I, who am weak, glorify thee, who 
art mighty and dw^ellcst beyond this world*.” All this shows that 
Vi^nu was regarded as the sun, or endowed with the qualities of 
the sun . The fact that Vi^nu was regarded as dwelling beyond this 
world is probably one of the earliest signs of his gradually in¬ 
creasing superiority. For the next stage one must turn to the 
Satapaiha-brShmana, In i. a. 4 of that work it is said that the 
demons (aiura) and the gods were vying with one another; 
the gods were falling behind, and the demons were trying to dis¬ 
tribute the world among themselves; the gods foUowed them, 
making Visnu the sacrifice as their leader {te y<g^am tva Vifnutjt 
puras^tyeyufy), and desired their own shares; the demons fell 
jealous and said that they could give only so much ground as would 

1 Tvajid dvSdaitt 

jaghanyujai fu ddity^Sndrjt 

65 » t*. CllcutlA, PrtS4^ ntcond edition, 
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be occupied hy Visnu wh&i he lay down^ Vi^iniu being a dwarf 
(pSmam ho Vi^ur The gods fell dissatUlied at this, and 
they approachesd him with various mantras and in consequence 
stained the whole world. Again, in xiv, t of the same work, 
Kuruk^ctra is referred to as being the place of the sacrificial per- 
Orman CCS of the gods, and h is said there that in indusliy, rigorism 
(iapas)^ faith p etc* Visnu was the best of all gods and was regarded 
aa being superior to them all {tasmad dA«r Viptur de^an^fp 
frMfAoA), and was himself the sacrifice. Again, in Tmitiriya- 
samfuta^ y, 5, In Vajasaneyi-samhita, 1. 30; it, 6. 8; v. 2i» 
in Atharva-Veda, v. 26, 7; viij, 5, 10, etc., Vi?nu ts referred to 
as the chief of the gods (Vipsu-muhha deva). Again, Vi^uu as 
sacrifice attained unlimited fame. Once he was resting hb head 
on the end of his bow- and, when some aats, perceiving thatp 
said, should we be rewarded, if we could gnaw the strings 

of the bow/^ the gods said that they would then be rcAvarded tvith 
food; and ao the ants gnawed away the stringSp and. as the two 
ends of the bow sprang apart. Vi^nu^s head was tom from hb 
body and became the aun^. Thb story' not only shows the con¬ 
nection of Vianu with the sun, but also suggests that the later 
story of Krona’s being shot with an arrow by an archer origimited 
from the legend of Vbuu^s being killed by the flying ends of his 
bw. The place of Vi?nu (Vipiu-pada) means the zenith, as the 
highest place of the sun, and it b probable that the idea of the 
^nith being the place of Vi^nu led abo to the idea that Visnu 
had a superior place transcending everything, w'hich was, how¬ 
ever, clearly perceived by the wise. Thus, at the beginning of 
the daily prayer-hymns of the Brahmans, know'n as sandhyOi it is 
Said that the ^vbc see always that superior place of Vimu^ like an 
open eye in the aky** The word z^aiptava is used in the literal 
sense of belonging to Vi^nu” in the V^^asatteyi-saffthiia^ v, 21, 
^ 3 j 25* TmStirlya-saT^‘ta^ v. 6.9. 2. 3, Aitareya^rahmaj;fa, lit. 38, 
Saiiipatha-brahmana^ i, 1.4, 9; m, j, etc*; but the use of 
the word in the sense of a sect of religion b not to be found any¬ 
where in the earlier literature. Even the Gtta does not use the 
word^ and it b not found in any of the earlier Upani:^ds; it can 
be traced only in the later pam of the Maha-iharaia. 

* JOT. j, 
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Again, it is well known tliat the supreme man, or purufa, is praised 
in very high terms in tlie man-hyiim {Purupi-sOkta) of the 

90, w'here it is said that purtifa is all that we see, what is past 
and what is futtire, and that everything has come out of him; the 
gods performed sacrifice with him with the oblations of the seasons, 
and out of t hia sacrifice puntsa rvas first bom, and then the gods 
and all living beings; the various castes were bom out of him; the 
sky, the heavens and the earth have all come out of him; he is the 
creator and upholder of all; it is by knowing him that one attains 
immortality; there is no other way of salvation. It is curioos that 
there should be aword irarsytifia, similar in meaning (etymologically 
niii'o 4-pAnA,bom in the race or lineage of man) to purapi, which 
was also used to mean the supreme being and identified with 
pitrusa and Visnu. in Satiipiidia-brShma^iit xtv. 3. 4, puni^a 
is identified with ridrayana (purutam ha n^^anam Prajapatir 
ttvofa}. Again, in Saiapatha-brahma^a, xiii. fi. i, the idea of 
the purufa-tSkta is further extended, and tlie ptffUfa n^ayantt is 
said to have performed die poSca-tStra sacrifice {pancarStram ya^ 
jna-kralum) and thereby transcended everything and bccomeevcfy'- 
ching. This paaca^ralra sacrifice involves the (spiritual) sacrifice of 
purtifa (puTusa-medho yajffa^kralur bhavati, xitt. 6. 7). The five 
kinds of sacrifice, five kinds of animals, the year with the five kinds 
of seasons, the five kinds of indwelling entities (paitca-vidham 
odhyatmam) can all be attained by the pagea-ratra sacrifices. 
The sacrifice was continued for five days, and the Vedic habit of 
figurative thinking associated each of the days of the sacrifice w*ith 
various kinds of desirable things, so that the fivfr*day sacrifice 
was considered to lead to many things which are fivefold in 
their nature. The reference to the five kinds of indwellmg en¬ 
tities soon produced the pa^ca-rafra doctrine of the manifestation 
of God in various modes as the external deity of worship (mrd), 
inner controller (antar-yamit), as various manifestations of His 
lordly povfcr (vibkava)^ as successive deity-forms in intimate 
association as and as the highest God (porn). This idea is 

abo found in the later Paura- rfit™ scriptures,such os Ahirbadbnya- 
meiAf/d (i. t) and the like, w'faere God b described as having hb 
highest formhiong writh the vyOha forms. Ptfrwjtw b thus identified 
with nSr^'ona, who, by sacrifice of puruta {purufa-medha), became 
all thb world. The etymological definition of ndrdya^ as “ one who 
has descended from man (wrm),'* as herein suggested in accordance 
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with Panmi, iv, i. 99, »not, however, accepted everywhere. Thua 
Manu, I. 10, derives ndr^ana from pSra, meaning ‘‘ w'ater " and 
ayo^ meaning "abode," and ndra (water), again, is explained 
^ that which has descended from nara," or supreme man», 
I he MaliS-MSmta.m, 13,952 and 15,819 and xii, 13,168,accepts 
^lanu a denvation; but m V, 3568 it saj-s that the supreme God 
IS ^lled n^dyana because he is also the refuge of men*. The 
itttwl^a Tanyska, x. (. 6, tdentiihea Har^’ana with Vasudeva 
and Visnu*. It may be suggested in this eotinectipn that even 
e panisad doctrine of the self as tlie supreme reality U prob¬ 
ably a development of this tjpe of ideas which regarded man as 
supreme God, The word purusa U very frequently used in the 
Upanisads in the sense of man, as well as in that of the highest 
being orsupreme rea%. In the jUabd-bfiSrafa n^^rnand adrdyana 
are referred to as being the forms of the supreme lord. Thus 
It is said, "The four-faced Brahmi, capable of being under- 
sto^ only with the aid of the mntktas, joined his hands and, 
a^ ressing Rudra, said, "Let good happen to the three worlds. 

row dmvn thy weapons, O lord of the universe, from desire of 
benefiting the universe. That which is indestructible, immutable, 
supreme, the origin of the universe, uniform and the supreme 
actor, that which transcends all pairs of opposites and is inactive, 
choosing to be dispiayed, been pleased to assume this one 
blessed form (for, though double, the two represent hut one and 
the same form). This nara and rdr^ana (the displayed forms of 
Mpreme Brahman) have taken birth in the race of dharma. The 
foremost of all deities, these two are observers of the highest vows 
and endued wth the severest penances. Through some reason best 
^own to Him I myself have sprung from the attribute of His 
G^ce Eternal, as diou hast; for, though thou hast ever existed since 
all the pure creations, thou mo hast sprung from His Wrath. With 
myself then, these deities and all the great ^is, do thou adore 
this displayed form of Brahman and let there be peace unto all 
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the worlds witliout any dtiay^,” In the auoceeditig chiipter (i*c, 
Maha~bhmata, Smti-parcat 3+3) nara^md rtamyann ore described 
as being two foremost of sages (rri) and two ancient deities engaged 
in the practice of penances, obaei^^ing high vow$ and depending 
upon their own selves and transcending the very sun m energ)'. 

The word bhagavat in the sense of blissful and happy is a very 
old one and is used in the z. 164.40; vti^ 41«4; x. 60.12 

and in the Aiharua-Vf^ditf 3 K 10^ 2.; V. 31. ii, etc. But m the 
Mahd-bh^rata w.d other such early literature it came to denote 
VLsnu <ir Vaaudeva^ and the word bfidgavata denoted the religious 
sect which r^rded Vi^nu ^ Narayana or Vasudeva as their 
supreme god. The Pali canonical work Niddes& refers to various 
superstitious religious sects^among which it mentions the followers 
of V^Asudeva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda^ Ma:^hadda, Aggi, Naga^ 
Suparna^ Yakkha, Asura, Gandhabba, Maharaja, Canda* Suriya, 
Inda^ Brahma, dog, cn>w', cow, etc. It is easy to understand why 
a Buddhist work ^ould regard the worship of Vasudeva as being 
of a very low type; but at any rate it proves that the worship of 
Vasudeva w^as prevalent during the period when the Niddesa tvas 
codified. Again, in commenting upon Papinii iv* 3* 98 ( 
jttnSbhyam t^), PatahjaU points out that the tvord V^'isude^ a here 
does not denote the Visudeva who was the son of Vasudeva of the 
K^attriya race of V^|iis, since, had it been so, the suffix vuM, which 
is absolutely equivalent to vuiip could well be by PanUli, iv^ 3» 99 
(gotra-k^attriydkhyfbhyo bafiulam rad), by which is suffixed 
to names of K^ttriya race. Patanjali thus holds that the word 
VSsudera is In this rule not used to refer to any K^ttriya racci but 
ts a name of the Lord {samjT^^I^a /rrtrn bhag^imt^). If Patahjali's 
interpretation is to be trusted, for which there is every reason, 
V^asudeva as God is to be distinguished from the K^ttnya Vasu¬ 
deva, die son of Vasudeva of the race of Vrsnis, It was w'ell estab¬ 
lished in Panin i "3 time that Vasudeva was God, and that His 
followers were called Vdsudipaka^ for the formation of which w'ord 
by the vun sufEx Panini had to make the rule (rv, 3, 98). Again, 
the GhosundT inscription in Rajputana, w^hich is written in 
firahml, an early form of about 200-150 B.C., contains a reference 
to the bulldog of a wall round the temple of Vasudeva and 
Samkarsana. In the Besnagar inscription of about lOo B.c. 

^ S^ti-^porcaf 34:2. 124^ t F. C. R< 3 y'ii traxulatian, Mokfa* 
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Heliodonis, son of Diya, describe* himself as a great devotee of 
Bhagavat (parama-M^avato), who had erected a pillar bearing 
image of Garoda. In the N^ghat inscription of loo B.c. 
vasudeva and Samliar^am appear together aa deities to whom 
adorations arc addressed along with other gods. If the testimony 
of Pat^jaJi is accepted, the religious sect of Vasudevas existed be¬ 
fore Panini. It is generally believed that Patanjali lived in 1 50 a.c., 
since m courae of interpreting a grammatical rule which allowed the 
nse of the past tense in reference to famous contemporary' events 
not witnessed by the speaker he illustrates it by using a p^t tense 
in referring to the Greek invasion of the city of SaJteta (iirunad 
ym'ormh SokeSam)', as this event took place in 150 b,c., it is re¬ 
dded as a famous contemporary event not witnessed by Patan* 
jail. Patahjali was the second commentator of PaMi, the first 
being kityayana. Sir R, G. fihandarkar points out that Patahjali 
notices variant readings in Katyayana's F^tfihas, as found in the 
texts used by the schools of Bhiradvajiyas, SaunSgas and others, 
some of which might be considered as emendations of the FSrtiikas^ 
though Patahjali’s introduction of them by the verb pa/Aaif#i, ''they 
read, is an indication that he regarded them as different readings^. 
From this Sir R. G. Bhandarkar argues that between Kat^ayana 
and Patanjali a considerable time must have elapsed, which alone 
can explain the existence of the variant readings of Katyayana's text 
in Patanjali's time. He therefore agrees with the popular tradition 
in regarding Faiiitu as a contemporary of the Nandas, who preceded 
the Mauryas. Kity-iyana thus flourished in the first half of the 5th 
century B.C. But. as both Goldstiickerand Sir R.G, Bhandarkar have 
pointed out, the Varttika of Katy'Iyana notices many grammatical 
forms which are not noticed by Papini, and this, considering the 
great accuracy of Pamni as a grammarian, naturally leads to the 
supposition that those forms did not exist in his time. Goldstilcker 
gives a list of wrords admitted into Panini’s satras which had gone 
out of use by Katyayana'a rime, and he also shows that some words 
which probably did not exist in Papini's time had come to be 
used later and are referred to by Katjayana. All this implies that 
Pa^ must have flourished at least two or three hundred years 
before Katy 3 yana. The reference to the Vasudeva sect in Panlni's 
JatroT naturally suggests its existence before his time. The allusions 

'*SlT R. G. Early Hittary ^ the Dtttan, p, 7, 
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to VaBud^va in the inscriptiona referred to above can be regarded 
as corroborative evidence poiotlng to die early exislence of the 
Visodeva sccC| who worshipped Vasudeva or Bhagavat as the 
supreme Lord. 

Turning to literary references to Vasudeva and Kr^na. 
find the story of Visudeva, who is also called by his family name 
Kanha and Ke^va (probably on account of hts bunch of hair), in 
the Ghata-jafakti. The story agrees in some important deiaiU with 
the usual accounts of Krsna, though there are some new de¬ 
viations, A reference to the V^ai race of K^attriyas. is found in 
PitninJ^ IV. 1, 114 {ffy-aiuikaks-tf^i-kunibhyai ra)* 'Fhe word is 
formed by an unddi suffix^ and it literally means powerful” or 
“ a great leaderL*' It also m^uts *■ heretic (p^and^i) and one who 
IS passionately angry (con^). It is further used to denote the 
Yadava race, and Krsna is often addressed as Virsneya, and in 
the Glta^ x. 37, Krsna says, *"Of the Vr^rm 1 am Vasodeva/* The 
Vranis are referred to in Kauplya's Ariha-iasira^ where the group 
of Vranis {tffni-jmigha) is said to have attacked Dvaip^yana. The 
Ghfffn-jainka also has the story of the curse of Kardia Dvai- 
p&yana as the cause of the destruction of the Vrsm's. But the 
Maha-bhilmi€i (xvi. 1) holds that the curse was pronounced by 
Vi^vamitra,Ka^vaandNaradaupoii Samba, the son of Krst;ia. Two 
Visudevas are mentioned in the M€(hM-bh^ata: Vasudevn^ die king 
of the Paundias, and V^udeva or Kr^na, the brother of Samkar- 
and both of them are mentioned as being present in tlic 
great assemblage of kings at the house of King Drupada for the 
marriage of Draupadt; it is the latter Vajudeva who is regarded 
as God. It is very probable that Vasudev^ originally a name 
of the sun and thus became associated with Visnu, who with his 
three steps traversed the heavens; and a ainiibfity of Ki^^a or 
V'i^udeva to the sun is actually suggested in the M^thS-bkdratii^ 
XII. 341* 41, where Nirayana says, Being Uke the sun, 1 cover 
the whole world with my rays^ and I am also the sustainer of all 
beings and am hence called Visudeva,” 

Again, the word Sdtvatu also is used as a sj^tionym of Vasudeva 
or Bhigavatfl. The word Sotvatu in the plural form is a name 
of a tribe of the Yadavas* and in the Moha-bh^^ta^yu, 766:^, the 
phrase Satifatam varoh b used to denote Sityaki, a member of the 
Vadava race» though this appellation is applied to Krsna in a 

^ Ymhffta vn^ i. 10 , 2 . 
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large number of places in the Mahd~hksrata In the later BkSea- 
nat^purSna (ix. 9,50) it is said that the Sitvatas worship firahimn 
^ Bhagatiin and as Vasudeva. In the M^d^bhSratu, vi. 66. 41. 
Satnkar^pa b said to have introduced the satvata rites in wor- 
shipping Vasudeva. If Sitvatawaa the name of a race, it b easy to 
iMguie that the persons may have had special rites in tvorshipping 

83 U eta. amunacirya, the great teacher of Raminuja in the 
tenth century a.d., says that those who adore God {hhagavatV the 
supreme person, with purity {sativa), are called bhSgavata and 
sStvata . tamuna strongly urges that Satvatas are Brihmanas by 
^te, but are attached to Bhagavat as the supreme lord. YSmuna, 
owewr, seems to urge this in strong opposition to the current 
view rhatSatvatas were a low-caste people, who had not theinitia^ 
tion with the hoi} thread and were an outcast people originated from 
the \ aby^. The SShatas arc said to be the fifth low-caste people 
who worship m the temples of Vbnu by the orders of the king, 
and ^ also called Bhagavatash The Satvatas and BbagavatJt 
^e th™ who mate their H^dng by worshipping images and are 
h^ce low and disreputable, Yimuna urges that thb popular view- 
stout the Bhagavataaand the Satvatas b all incorrect; for, though 
there am many Satvatas who make a living by worshipping imag^, 
not all Satvatas and Bhagavatas do so; and there are many aitmng 
them who worship Bhagavat. as the supreme person, aiilely by 
personal devotion and attachment. 

From Pataiijali's remarks in commenting on Pacini, tv, 3. 98, 
u is seen that he believed in the exbtcncc of two Vasudevas' 
one a leader of the Vrfni race and the other God as Bhagavat. 

It has already been pointed out that the name Vasudeva occurs 
also m the Gha^a-jataka. ft may therefore be argued diat the 
name Vasudeva was an old name, and the evidence of the passage 
of the Ar:AfeM, ^ well as that of Patahjali, shows that it was a 
name of God or Bhagavat. The later explanation of Vasudeva 
ns the son of Vasudeva” may therefore be regarded as an 

3 S«: *• 7 * 6 ; 
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limathori^ed fiiirmUc, It b very probable that Vasudeva was 
worshipped by the race of Yadavos m a tribal hero according to 
thdr own tribal rites and that he was believed to be an incarnation 
of who was in his turn associated with the sun^ ?^Iegas- 

thenes, in his account of India a$ he saw it, speaks of the Sourasenoi 
—an Indian nation in whose land are two griisit dtieSp Methora and 
KleisoborSp through which flows the navigable river Jobares— 
as worshipping Heracles. Methora^" in a!l probabili^ means 
Mathura and “Jobares"^' Jumna, It b probable that Heracles is 
Hari, which again is a name of Vasudeva. Again in the MnM- 
bfi^Fiita^ VI. 65^ Bh[|ni3 says that ho was told by the ancient sages 
that formerly the great supreme person appeared befare tiie 
assembly of gods and sagesp and Brahm^ began to adore Him with 
folded liandSp Thk great Beingp who is there adored as Visudeva, 
had first created out of Himself Samkar^na, and then Pradjiimnap 
and from Pradyumna Aniruddhap and it was from Anlruddha 
that Brahmil was created. This great Being, Visudeva, incarnated 
Himself as the two sagi^, Nara and Naiaya^. He Himself says 
in the Afa^ia-bh^aitty vi. 66^ that “as Yasudeva I should be 
adored by all and no one should ignore me in my human body 
in both these chapters Krsna and V^udevs are identical, and 
in the GUd Kr§.na says that "of the Vrs^ I am 
It has also been pointed out that Visadev^a belonged to the 
Kanhiyana gotra. As Sir R. G. Bhandarhar says, It ia very prob¬ 
able that the identification of Vasudeva was due to 

the similarity of the goira name with the name of Krairia ^*** From 
the frequent allusions to Visudeva in PatanjaJi's commentary 
and in the where he is referred to as the supreme 

person, it is very reasonable to suppose that the word is a proper 
noun, 33 die name of a person worshipped as God^ and not a mere 
patronymic name indicating an origin from a father Vasudeva. 
Krsna, Jan^rdana, Ke^avap Hari, etc. are not Vrsni names, 
but were used as personal appellations of Vasudeva. Patanjali 
in his commentary on Panmi^ iv* 3, 98, notes that Visudeva, as 
the name of a K^ttriya king of the race of Vrania, 1$ to be 
distinguished from Vasudeva as the name of God.^ This God ^ wor¬ 
shipped by S^tvatas according to their family rites, probably 
came to be identified with a Vrsni king Visudeva, and some of 
the personal characterisrics of this king became abo personal 
^ Sir It. Bhandarlar't p|>. 
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charscteristics of the Vasudev'si. Xhc word occurs 

several times in the older literature. 'Fhus Krsna appears as a Vedic 
rfi. as the composer of ^g-Veda, viji. 74, In the Muhd-hh^ata 
Attukramaai Krsna is said to have descended from Angiras. 
Kr^na appears in the Ckotidogya Upanifod (wj. 17) as the son of 
Devaki, as in the Ghataf&takn. It la therefore probable that 
Vasudeva came to be identified with Krana, the son of OevakL 
The older conception of Kr^ga’s being a rtvij is found in the 
Maha-bharataf and Bhistna in the Sobha-pana speaks of him as 
being a //m)' and wcll-versed in the accessoiy literature of the 
VcxJas^eedfljj^a). It is ven- probable, as Dr Ray Chaudhury points 
Out, that Ktisria, the son of Devaki, was the same as Vssudeva, 
the founder of the BhSgavata system; for he is referred to in 
the Ghafa-jataka as being Kanhayana, or Kanha, which is the 
Same as Kr^a, and as Devald-putra, and in the Chdndogya 
Upanifodf [[I. 17, 6, abo he is referred to as being Devakl'putnt, 
In the Ghofa-jstiikg Krsna is spoken of as being a warrior, 
whereas in the ChSndpgya Z/ponifad he is a pupil of Ghora 
Angirm, who taught him a symbolic sacrifice, in which penances 
(iopas), gifts {ddna), sincerity {dfjaoa)^ non-injury {ahimsdj and 
truthfulness (satya-i^a^'aita) may be regarded as sacrificial fees 
{do&fittS), The Maha-bhUrata, ii. 317, describes K^pa both as a 
sage who performed long courses of ascetidsm in Cnndhamadana, 
Puskara and Badari, and as a great warrior. He Is also described 
in the Maltd-bhorata as Vdsudeva, DevakT-putra and as the chief 
of the S&tvatas, and his divinity is evctyivhere acknowledged there. 
But it is not possible to assert definitely that Vflaudeva, Krsfm the 
warrior and Krana the sage were not three different persons, who 
in the Mahd-b/iorota were unified and identified, though h is 
<]uite probable that all the different strands of legends refer to 
one identical person. 

If the three Kjsnas refer to one individual Kr^ns, he must 
have lived long before Buddha, as he is alluded to in the CbSndagya, 
and his gtiru Ghora Shgirasa is also alluded to in the Kausttaki- 
bralma^^ sxi. 6 and the Kmhaka-sgtnhita, i. 1, which are pre- 
Buddhistic works. Jama tradition refers to Ki^na as being anterior 
to Pirivanitha(8i7 B,c,J, and on this evidence Dr ffey Chaudhury 
thinks that he must have lived long before the closing years of 
the ninth century b.c.^ 

^ Early <5/ thE p. 3^. 
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Bhagavata and the Bhagavad-£lta« 

The Mtdia^bhafota (xii, 34S) a$90chte3 the Bkagocad-^td with 
the doctrinea of the EkMti-Vaisnavas. It is said diere that the God 
Hari {bhagatiSn Hart) always blesses those that are de\‘Dted to God 
without anji' idea of gain {ekantin) and accepts their adorations, 
offered in accordance ivith proper rites {vidhi^prayakta)^t This 
tkanta religion [fkaAta-dfiarma) is dear to N^yana, and those 
who adhere to it attain to tlari, as Nllaka^ths, the commentator 
on the Maha-bhdrata, points out, without passing through the three 
stages of Aninjddhfl, Piadyiimna and SarpkajgaiM. The ekSnlin faith 
leads to much higher goals than the paths of those that know the 
Vedas and lead the lives of ascetics. The principles of this ekantin 
faith were enunciated by the Bhagavat hiitiself in the batde of the 
Pandavas and the Kurus, when Atjuna felt disinclined to 6ght. 
This faith can be traced originally to the SSma-veda. It is said that, 
when Niriyana created Biahm£, he gave him this sUlvata faith, 
and from diat time forth, as the Makd-bharata states, there has 
been a host of persons who were instructed in this faith and 
followed it. It tvas at a much later stage brieSy described in 
the Hari-gltd^, Tliis faith is very obscure and very difficult to 
be practised, and its chief feature is cessation from alt kinds of 
injury. In some places it is said to recognize one vyUha', in other 
places two, and in others three, vyOitea are mentioned. Hari, 
however, is the final and absolute reality; he is both the agent, 
the action and the cause, as well as the absolute beyond action 
{akartd). There are, however, but few ekantiat in the world : had the 
world been filled with ekSntint, who tieti'er injured anyone, were 
always engaged in doing good to others and attained self-know- 

* EkSittit» N^laluOtha'* mnimeoiafyon the MaM-bhJSrttta, 

sjti* 1- 
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t^acfiirieaf theGt/^di?ct]rijiei U rtprctcnticd aa ancient in the Giid itself (iv. 1-3J, 
where ii a «id chat BhiKa^ln deckred it to VJvuMn, ^nd he Tclaicd ft to 
md ^nna to tkivlku, and so on, until after a long tinrw it ma bit; if Hgsin 
revived bjr in the foim of the In the Mahd-bh^aia^ xii. 

34S, it is aaid that Sanntkiiiiilia lesmed this doctrine frtmi Narlyinui. from him 
Pn^pati, ffwn him RsihhTB Mod ftmn him Kule?!, It wbs then lost. Then s^in 
EnthmA learned It fram NMyaM, snd from him the BarhiiordA m^cs learned it, 
and from ihcmjyefthi. Then a^pin it was lest; then wm Brahinfl learned it from 
NirAytma, and from him Vak^ learned it* and from him VivusvAii^ and from 
VivaavAn MatiUp and fpom Manu Ik?v^- Thus the traditaotf of the Bhdigatud- 
jitfJ, u niven in the pom iuelf, allies with thc^ 4 fa/j 4 f 4 Adiriifft acoounj. 
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ledge, then the golden age, krta ytiga^ would have come again. 
'Fhis fk&tta religion is a faith parallel to that of the Samkhya- 
yog*» and the devotee who follows it attains Ndriyaria as his 
ultimate state of liberation. From this description in the Mohd- 
bhSrata it seems that the doctrine of the C?f/a was believed to be 
the ekdntin doctrine originally taught by XarAyapa to Qrahtn^, 
Nirada and others long before the recital of the GltS by Kr^nain 
the Mahd^bhStata battle. It is further known that it had at least 
four or five diiTerent schools or variant forms, viz. eka~vyQhat dvi- 
vySha^ tri-nyQha, cutur-tyQha and ekdttla, and that it waa known 
as the Satvata religion, 

Yimunacarya in his Agarna-prSma^ya tries to combat a number 
of views in which the Bhagavatas were regarded as being in¬ 
ferior to Brahmins, not being allowed to sit and dine tvith them. 
The Sitvatas, again, are counted by Manu as a low-caste people, 
bom from outcast Vaifyas and not entitled to the holy thread h 
The Satvatas were, of course, regarded as the same as Bhagavataa, 
and their chief duties consisted in worshipping for their living in 
Visnu Eemptes by the order of the king*. They aUo repaired or 
constructed temples and images for their living, and were there¬ 
fore regarded as outcasts. That the Bhigavatas did in later times 
worship images and build images and temples is also evident from 
the fact that most of the available PaUca-rStm works are full of 
details about image-building and image-worship. TheCltd (ix. ah) 
also speaks of adoration with w'ater, flowers and leaves, which 
undoubtedly refers to image-worship, Samkarsana, as the brother 
or companion of Kr^na, is mentioned in Paianjali's Alahd-bhofya 
(ii. 2. 24) in a verse quoted by him, and in ii, 3. 34 he seems to 
quote another passage, in w^hich it is related that different kinds 
of musical instruments were played in the temple of Dhana- 
pari, Rama and Ivesava, meaning Balarama, Santkarsana and 
Krsna*. 

As Yimuna points out, the opponents of the Bhigavata school 
urge that, since the ordinary Br^minic initiation is not deemed 

‘ tujOyatevraiyili tudlunvaraFya eva c« 

MrllfiU ta fT^aiand M wvntrajf tah'Ula etia to. p, S, 

i^hmSts M in 

j jd iu Ibid** 

SiBkkBrja^-dvitfyaiyit boiarjt KrfTLuyit nrdidtam. 

JL- II. 3 * 37 . 

f^^Aga-iiiAkha^pnipav^ nadonti laifisadi 

prLtOdt dkjina^litrdmd^iriijvdndm. u 3 
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a aufTicient qualification for undertai^mg the worship of Vi^nUp 
and since spcda! and peculiar forms of tmtiaiion. and ceremonial 
performances are neeessarj'p it is clear that the Bhiga^'ata forma 
of worship are not Vedic in their origin. The fourteen Hindu 
sciences, vie* the six v^dMgiis on Vedic pmnundauon (rV^d)p ritual 
(kalpa) , grammar metre (rioiHfcr) p as tronorii v (jyoti^a) , 

lexicography (nirukta), the four Vedas, Mlmarnsa, argumentative 
works or philosophy the mythologi^^ (purSna) and 

rules of conduct ((Iharma-iM^ira)^ do not refer to the Ptme^-rStra 
scriptures as being counted in their number. So the Bhigavataor 
die./^d/Irn-r^/riO scriptures are of nun-Vedic origin. But Yimuna 
contends that, since Nariyana is the supreme god, tlie Bhagavata 
literature, which deals w'ith his worship, must be regarded as having 
the same sotircea as the Vedas; die Bhagavatas also have the same 
kind of outer dn^ as the Brahmins and the same kinds of Lineage* 
He further contends that, though satvsia means an outcast, yet 
sMvata is a different word from sstputa, which means a devotee 
of Visnu. Moreover^ Bhiigavatas take to professional 

prieaiiy duties and the worshipping of images for their livelihood; 
for there are many w^ho worship the images through pure devutiun* 
It is very easy to see that the above defence of the Bhagavatas, as 
put forward by one of their best advocates^ V^unadryaf is veiy' 
tame and tends to suggest very strongly that the Bhigavata sect 
w^s non-Vedic in its origin and that image-worshipp irmge-maktng. 
Image-repairing and temple-building had their origin in that 
particu I ar sect. Yet throughout the entire scriptures of the Paffra- 
rUtra school there is the imiversa] and uncontented tnidirion that 
it based on the Vedas* But its difference from die Vedic path 
is well known* Yamuna himself refers to a passage {Agama- 
prSm^nya, p. 51) where it is said that Sindilya, not being able to 
find hi^ desired end (puru^^ihu) in all the four Vedas ^ produced 
this scripture. The Gfla itself often describes the selfish aims of 
sacrifices I and Ki^na urges Aijuna to rbe above the level of the 
Vedas. It seems, thcreforCi^ that the real connection of the PmTfo- 
ratrn literature h to be found in the fact that it originated from 
Vasudeva or Visnu, who b the supreme God from whom the Vedas 
ihemseivca wcle produced. Thus the Ihara^samhiid (1. 24":i6) 
explains the matter, and states that the Bhagavata literature is 
the great root of the Veda tree, and the Vedas themselves are but 
trunks of it, and the followers of YogJare^but its branAes. Its 
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main purpose b to propound the superiority of Vasudeva, who is 
the root of the universe and identical with the Vedas^. 

The afHnity of this school of thought to the Upani^d 
school becomes apparent when it is considered that Vasudeva 
was regarded in this sy^tein as the highest Brahman^. The 
three other lyQfms were but subordinate manifestations of him^ 
after the analogy of prajifa^ vtho and tmjasa in nnonlstic 

Vedanta* Pata^jali’s do^ not seem to know of the 

four as it mentions only Visudeva and Sainkai^naj and 

the Gifa knows only Vasudeva. It seems, thcreforCp that the iwflAs 
doctrine did not exist at the time of the GUa and that it evolved 
gradually in later times* It is seen from a passage of the MahS- 
hharata, already referred lO| that there were different variations of 
the doctrine and that sonie accepted one others two, others 

three and others four* It is very improbable ihat^ if the ijlzAa 
doctrine was known at the time of the Gua, it should not have 
been mentioned therein. For the GtiS^ was in all probabiliiy the 
earliest work of the fhiStittH school of the Bh^gavatas^* It is 
interesting in this connection to note that the name Narayatui is 
ne\^er mentioned in the Gn^pand Vasudeva is only ideotifit^ with 
Vi^nu, the chief of the ailityai. Thus Sir R* G. Bhandarkar says, 
** It will be Seen that the date of the Bhagm:ad-gtto, which contains 


* mnhaity vtda-tjkptty^ malu^haia mahert ayurft 

ihitkikii-hMttiS t* m 

vniatya VditidJVmya mukhynta^ 
pratipddaAnte mSta-tytdakAyai^ 

Ikam-ifiifdaia, r j4-ad. 
ymmat brahma BN/etidA%'LUV 

aiHfdfl Cts^yaU hiirma^^ 

^ ^1. j P&ftfkawdgamfa, u qy£»i«l in BmiSmqa-bhAfxv, tr. 1, 4a. 

The Chamhgya Upam^ finr. t, a) nfm «!» to the »tudf uf ail^-ana, u in 
^ p&iH^ EdAv-eiA^xbn thdyammi fhOyama » ^ dacribed u brnme itwlf a 
\edm in SrtpfJ&hm-uafthif 4 , Lt. 

fkOyam^ mfma £rffJi lUulam 

lad^ihfth^ paSca-Tdimm mokfa-doip tat^khyOeatem 
yatimwn fka erdiT prakta^ 

mryf-^tadhana^mpt^ torvuld bhmti .' 

•** L^*?«** " The Pann-rSiru or Blu^vata-iutTm,'^ by GoiindJicirra 
SYlnuti* 1^11. 

ihtf fAith ii thr ume a* iJw SStwiia or ihe faith i* 

e^dme frum tM quotSEkm (hom ih* POdmo-taKi^a^ iv. 3, Sfii 

lOm bhdi^n-Hita* tetralaft 
1,^. * -1 - *hJhitikaM ijOM-mayai <4 pttika^dtrika ity fioi. 

u dK oiled rAA'iiH, or the path «t Ihe One, t> ii «e«n hnm the 

[dUowtnil fkiPVHipc IfOtm i|m Thvra^§a)fihif 4 f 1. 18 ^ 

^ ii»oArJya 4 ^-u ^nrAd Mtf widyafr 

trnmad mdma pramdanti 
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mo ma:idoii of the vynhat of persomfied fomUp Is much earlier 
than those of ihc inscriptioxiB^ the Niddan and FataBjalJ, i.e. it was 
composed not later than the beginning of the fourth century' before 
the Christian era; how much earlier it ia difEoth to say* At the 
time when the Gita was conceived and composed the idenuficadon 
of V^utleva with N^rayana had not yet taken place^ nor had the 
fact of his being an incamation of Visnu come to be acknowledged^ 
as appears from the work itself.... Vi^u h alluded to as the chief of 
the Adityaa and not as the supreme beings smd Vasudev^ was 
in this sense, as mentioned tn chapter bcotufic the best thing of 
a group or class is repiesented to be his c?rMi7d or speciaJ manl- 
festarion^” 

The date of the Gnii has been the subject of long dbeussions 
among schoUra^ and it is inconvenient for our present purposes 
to enter into an elabotute oootroveny. One of the most eiftremc 
views 00 the subject is that of Dr Lorinser* who holds that it 
was composed after Buddha, and sevend centuries after the com¬ 
mencement of the Christian era, under the inUgence of the Netp 
Tejlammt, Mr Tekng in the introducdofi to his translatioa of 
the Bhagavad-^fa points out—as has been shown above—that 
the Bhagavad-git^ does not know anything that is peculiarly 
Buddhistic^ Attempt has also been made to prove that the Gild 
not only does not know anything Buddhistic» but that it also 
knows neither the accepted Slqikhj'a philosophy nor the Yoga of 
Patahjalt’ft Y<^a-rilira. This, together with some other secondaiy 
considenitioiis noted above, such as the non-ldcnttfication of V^iiu- 
deva with Nirlyam and the non-appearance of the fryitha doctrine, 
seems to be a very strong reason for bolding the GiM to be in 
its general stnieuirc pre-BuddhUtic. The loosencfis of it* com¬ 
position, however, always made it easy to interpolate occaaiona) 
vcmes. Since there is no other consideration which might t»d ua 
to think that the CUa was written after the Brahma^sStras^ the 
verse Brahma-tiitFa^padaii roi'm hetumadbhsr tiniicitaih has to> be 
either treated as in intcrpolatiofi or mterpreled differently- Sankara 
aUo thought that the i?raAino-j£rr4t referred to the Gsid as an old 
sacred writing (rmf ri), and this tallies with our other considerations 
regarding the*antiquity of the Gif 3 ^ The view of Dr Lorinaer, 
that the Bhagavad-gttd must have borrowed at least some of its 
materiak from Chrbtianity, has been pretty succ^fully refuted by 

^ arid p'lj. * 
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Mr Tekng in the Introduction to hb translation, and it thcreforo 
need not be here again combated. Dr Ray Chaudhury abo has 
discussed the problem of the relation of Bhigavatbm to Chris- 
Cianityp and in the dbcuasion nothing haa come out which can 
definitely make it seem probable that the Bhigavata cult was 
indebted to Christianity at any stage of its development* the 
possibility of the Gtt 3 being indebted to Christianity may be 
held to be a mere fancy. It b not necessary here to enter into 
any long discussion in refuting GarbeV view that the GUM wag 
originally a work on Sitpkhya lines (written in the first half of 
the second century B*c.)p which was revbed on Ved^tic lines 
and brought to its present form in the Second centurj^ a.u.; for 
1 suppose it has been omply proved thatp in the light of the 
uncontradicted tradition of the Alo}id-bkdra£& and th^ FaniHi^rdtro 
literature, the Gita is to be regarded as a work of the Bhagavata 
schooh and an internal analysis of the work also shows that the 
Gltd is neither an ordinary SSipidiya nor a Vcdantii work, but 
represents some older system wherein the views of an earlier 
school of Samkhya are misted up with Vedantic ideas different 
from the Vedanta as interpreted by Sankara. The arbitrary and 
dogmatic assertion of Garhe, that he could clearly separate the 
original part of the Glia from the later additions^ need not, to my 
mindt be taken seriously. The antiquity of the Bhagavata religion 
is, a$ pointed out by Tilak, acknowledged by Senart (The Indian 
Interpreier^ October igog and January igio) and Biihler (Indian 
Aniiqtiory, 189+), and the Utter says, "The ancient Bhigavata, 
S^tvata or Padca-rStra Sect, devoted to the worship of Niriiyana and 
hb deified teacher Krsna Devaki-puTra, dates from a period long 
anterior to the rise of the Jainas in the eighth century B.c."' And 
assuredly the Glia is the earliest avajlahle literature of this school. 
As regards external e\'idence^ it may be pointed out that the Gita 
is alluded to not only by Kalidi^sa and Bapa, but also by Bha^ in 
his play Karna-bhdra^. Tilak also refers to an article by T. G- Kale 
in the Vedie Magojdne, vii. pp. 52S-532, where he points out that 
the Badhdyana-Grhya-Iefa-siltra, li. zz. 9, quotes the Gltd, ix. 26^ 

^ T^k qui 3 f» thu pUsaRr an page 574 <jf haa BhagmTad-gJt^^rahmya (Bengmil 
tmulqtiofi of bis Marathi wdil) mm follorwi: • 

halo *pi lahh&tm rroFjimn Jitva tm hlhhaim y&iab 
fcoMadsili' foAtf nditf r&$ty 

vrhich rcpati the firtt twna- Una of tbe Gita, 11.37* 
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and B&dhSvima-Fitr^ni^dfm-satra, at this begimiing of the third 
pfainat quotes another pa^ge of the Glta^. IncidentaLLy it may 
abo be mentioned that the style of the Gita m vtry arehaii!; it is 
itself called an Upanmdi and there are many passages in ft which 
are found in the Isa {/fa, 5, of, the Bhe^avad-^iat xm* 15 and 
VT^ 29), Mta^aka (Aland. IL i, 2, cf* the Gltd^ Xiii* 15)^ Kiifhahi 
(n. 15^ [I. 18 and tq and tu 7, cf, the CiMp viri, ti; 11. 20 
and 39) and other Upani^ds. We are thus led to assign to the 
Gita a very early date^ and, since there h no definite evidence 
to show that it was post-Buddhistic, and since also the GitS 
does not contain dic slightest reference to anything Suddhbtic^ 
I venture to suggest that it is pre-Buddhistic, howet'cr unfashion¬ 
able such a view may appear. An examination of the Gita from 
the point of view' of language also shows that it is archaic and largely 
un-Paninean. Thus from the root yudJi we have yudhya (viit, 7) 
for yudfiyasva; yat^ which h atmane-pada in Paninean Sanskrit^ 
b used in parasmai-poda abo^ as in vi^ 36, vii. 3p IX* 14 and 
11; ram b also used in parasmoi-pada In x- 9. The roots 
vrajj vH and are used in Fininean Sanskrit in parnsmai-piata^ 
but in the Gita they are all used in ^fmamt-pada as well— kMk^ ui 
I. 31^ tyq; in ti. 54, vii in xxni. 55 and 1'% in vi. 19 and xiv. 23* 
Againj the verb ui^f-t^p which b geoenilLy used in dtmans-pada^ b 
used in parasmai-pada in V* 20; mvmi 0 mi b used in xii. 8 for 
nwiitsyasi^ md for md i&eih in XVL 5; and the usage of 
praxavifyadhijam in ill. lO b quite ungrammatical* So yamah 
samyamatdm in K. 29 should beviiwflA samyacchstdMt ke salihefi 
in XL 41 is an instance of tvrong sandhi, priydydrhasi in xi* 44 b 
used for priydydh arhasi\ sendidadm in x, 24 is used for sendnyam** 
These tingubtic irregvjlarities, though they may not themselves be 
regarded as determining anything definitely, may yet be regarded 


■ B^dhfy'ana^^hya-Sifti-nitm^ 
tad dha bhtgdvdn, 

patram ptOpdm ph^daift ^ xiit bhdktyA prayacek&ti 

tad hhdkty-stpahjtsm ahtdmi pra^tdimanai^. 

Al ao B^^dhdyana-Pitf^rft^lm-iiltrai yatarya cwf dknwom tfmramm 

id vi^dniydi taimi^ jSte na pnih^^ew mrte ca iffl r^fcirfd. 

Campm tbo GtiJS^jdimyd M dknrca mriyuh^ rtc. 

N,B, Tbcic TEferca«t ire bII token frnni Ttkk^i Bhagotjad-gfld^ra/tarya 


PP- 574- • 

* For cfiumcratiOD of rnorc ajan of thli obdxacttr ■« Mr V* K. Rijwade’i 
iiitld« m the Bhandarkar comnacrnoritkin fmn which thcic have been 

collected. 
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as contiibiitoiy evidence in favour of the high antiquity of the 
The Gita may have been a woiic of the Bhagavata school 
written long before the compositioa of ik^Maha-UiSrata, and may 
have been written on the basts of the Bharata legend, on which 
Maha-bhSrata was based. It is not improbable that the Gita, 
which summanzed the older teachings of the Bhlgavataschool, was 
Incorporated into the during one of its revisions, by 

reason of the sacredness that it had attained at the time. 
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iifi^V, 1Q9 

ii/sinM^P 3 S 4 
idmiitd, 298 it. 6 * 

AJbrmnJ, 426 
Aiciwfn>\ 42^ 

AIerm«a, 511; of lOirkd, 51^ 

alga^u, 297 
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Ahttae, 

AIlMltrM. 357, 35S 
195 

AIIaIa ^Qfi, m* 

All-p«'i‘ 9 djnj{i ifit 17a, sas, 526 
All-perwtvt, t6o 
ohka-MaifTLjla^ 5 

aMupatva, 510 
Altcrnmting, 63 
Alterrutivp^ i8^ 377 
AJttMiuche Grammotik, 345 n* 
AnifliUiuiiilaT 52+ S7 t 74 "* 

1C17-X04, t to, s6o 
AnwadJl**, |4 
JiH^IIra^ko}a^r 55 
4 i 2 

amSv>iiiyd, aoa ff* 

300 

amla, 313 H, 3, 357t 35®. 3^1 
Atnrtfnimd4, 31 ti-f 454 
Amuleti, 377 » aSi, aoji 304 ^ 3 ^i* 

3 ^ 

HMfilr/a, 354 
ow^i a86 ft. 2, ^7 
tnfaa-phaiaba, 1S6 If. 4 
ttrfua-piiha. iS7 fl. 1 

33 ® 

m^^iapycrt^tman^, 3^ 
tmathiraddhit, 497 
373 

oftiK^As^ra, 212, 213 
213 

anaikdntikatca, 123 

Analogy, 36, 42, i 4 ®p * 55 . i®®. 

301; of drcwTUi iS; of plmy* 42 
Anj^ysk, 65; of ccmcimuneia, 62 

3S0 Hp 

ofldfli^yir^ 384 

Aiunymubhavi, 82 w* 
oTUtrihaka, 384, 385 
AnAtomical ceiti, 435 
Aiuitomrcal tr«tiii«* 435 
AiMlnmy, 355, 433 

X 74 

OH^Ufy-^ndrtjdiylfci^^dfrayatfdi, 12 
a»4i;£rtA»£7D^ft, 389^ 392 
att^ln^akra, 355 
OrtJShhyam onobhivyakUBn^ 23 z 
an^tm^^am, 4^2 
itridt'jaMrAAai 416 
OTidtraca^ 22 
mtdtWJart^ 6 

Q 7 rtAaf 4 , 370 
ffjukdnio, 380 
mufJkOtiiha, 391 

Anjicf. 267, 333 p 373 * W. 497. 

499 h 


Angry* 367 
ami^, 330 
Amrnil* 359^ 513 
Anmuic^ 3S0, 360 
Animddha, 543, 545 
anzrt<s/dnl>Wfl 111 

tndtMCardyaSd, 155 

ardTtmmdyatd-ca£ima^ ic;i5 
fmiiWAiitf> 4 , 89, tJ 7 ^ 2031 a±4 
35^ 

19+ 

22n.j. 12a 

ant4^>d-imR£t, 380 H. 4 
{tmyata^VrpS^, 249 
284 

Anii2E0 82 

AnniliilMtkhn, 366 
Anjincdtiaiif, 3 ? 

0 nrf 4 , 383 

fmtofihsra^^^i^iltyoyor aiAyddhydidt, 

206 

34, $01 56, 6517a, 7 S »-f 
76, 77, 88. 89 101 > ia 4 -i«^» 109. 

1x3, 1x4, 2 p6-210h aE7» z68r 292, 
39s. 35^. 3 + 4 p 45 at 4 % M- I 
aitfii^Aaraw-c.^;0» 33 
oMfii^LJbaraiiHfnn^k 204 

4 fllxi^-rai 0 ii 7 U 3 n^ 307 

292 It. 

asf 

inrfdr^NMm, 215, 537 
Ant^txdwXy i6a, E72 
Apdpdihyp 24, 101, 245* a48p iftjp 409P 
4 t 2 - 4 M^ 4 ^* 49 ip 499 
ml^ttkytt^y 288 

ami^dhd, 338 368 Jl-^ jSop 497 

omi 6 o 7 K% 0 , 33®^^ 

149 

Amd^fvnHtHdptkdt, 78 
57 B. 

Ainibhavlnftndi, 8^ 
onu&hHiiy 199 

47 K 

AnybhEltkvirCkpi^cflj^p 116, 192, 194 
ammalOy 389^ 

imarndm, 139* 194+ 371 p 37^. 379p 39 ®* 
401 B. 

mmfradkd, 505 
atmpaiuhtffp-iaifia, 380 ft. 4 
amfiaiaya, 397 
ilnupeil 4 ^ri 300 
miu, 294, 426 
BBtiTJ^^ 497 
omUpaUi-rama^ 380 B. 4 
aw«^i:ii, 63 

0ttUY^0p 584 * 
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384 

387 fi, I 

AtWftya-prakdhk^, 56 

400 

r^'-^z^Arjnorjqm fddhffyaii^ lai 
Ami&ydr$hl-pri^kaiika^ flfr 
inntffji^ 400 rt» 
fmvitathidhsnn^%i^^ zrj 
<aiyalhd-kky^i, 87 It^ 304, 34i 
atty^ 

Jog 

«rJO'i!ii^'u^^ 2^7 

^»t>wiya-mtai^k(mttila^raddatat 357 
a|!^>Cif^46^|hltYZ, iM, 131^ 13a 
oAilan reo alpafi;^ Up^^im, 471 
a^Muft^ 496 
AAgira, 2glt 544 
AAgifOta-hdpa, iSj 
ai^rv/o>'ajl, 185 
A^g»tiara~ni}^'a^ 394 
^Aintfa, [69 
498 

36t 

A^-Ardiua, zSg 

mtHsurCp 19a 
d^lOC^dRUl 189 

3 « H. 

75* 501 
39S «. 7 
389^ 39* 

245 

^^^Ni^«,ifl-Twcna, JOS 
a’^^SrVEUiif, 5zi> 

360, 370 
*7«+ 343 if+ 

465 

apartfk^a, 6, 6j, lof 
^^porok^a^praaii^Vtrddhdtt, 194 
^^poroi^^fyitlTah^C~yagya. jia 
7S 

Aparoktdmibhatit So 
**pa-fiddhdnla, 3B9 Ji, 

ApafmAn, 431 
dtpacitrga, 44 ^ 24 ® 

3^p 301 

iJpAin, aiS-a6o. s,,. 3,1, 333^ 3^3^ 

Wp 449> 455 
^P^ni^v tvahs, 44S 

3^. 

aprkfa, 

teiS?.:.' , 

T* 


Apponcuap j8o 
A ppareat realityp 4 

Appiya Dikjitji, 10, itp 17, 44, 47 p 49^ 
5^56+ 79 . Sa itM 106 if.H loSj ti^nu 
aiS^ ^iQp lilt djtlCf linrag^ Mnd 
Htsrfcip 2iS ff. 

Appeanoice, 3, 5, 8* ij^ «a-^p -jg* 
31 , 37 * ifltr k® 5 p 109 p i 94 . 
i 35 p 136. iJO. 25a* 371* 438, 5171 
or tmity^ 65 

Appocicoa, 49J 

Appetirivt dwrop 501 
Appredatkai, 5*3 
AppntlienLiqn, aa 
qprodtAJna, 370 

opramdda^ 505 

389 If. 

i)^alydA^ 67 
apri^ia^kSla, 7S9 Hi 
apr^pia-pTdrthoft^, 4] 3 
aprj^itt^ pr 4 ptitl saitfycigiJ^, 158 
apTwn, S17 
opidrdjip laS 
apf^TUp So 
apGfva-vuifd^ 46 
Jlrdya, joQ 
eH’Mtda^ z86 n. 314 
557 

Ardent dovire, 497 
cy^t^a^^pia^prabuddh^, 164 
ordh^^:^tii-panmdi;uit 343 n, 

Argumentp 18, ^6 i^p 278^ 376 
-arAataffna, 148 
AtiffiiiiQiii, 239 

Ajjuna, 487, 489, 5O0p 503. 507, 
So8p SI2, 51®, 518, 525, S29-S32i 
545 

Aimpitt, 339 If, 

.^i^dtu^-cwnottOp 126 
4 V 0 ga, 334 a, 

£trpa^a, 433 
Airogoiit, $in 
Arintp 430 

Arteriej* 256 tt.p 389, 390 

drfAfl. 327. 340p jsf, 479 p +85 

33, ro 8 

m‘tka-knyJS^M^ftrt^a^ iSj 

qrfAa‘Arv>^^difW 3 * it. 

arcAd-pi'JpdJ^ti>d^ [J7 
awtha~pr^piit 384 

274^ 541 

^thiTcati^ 20 
artfidntara^ 388, 389 pf, 
arthOpatH, iB. 389, 391 
arlhepmd^-Mrna, jBo ir« 4, 38a M, 
ArtiBijd pneca*, 338 
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Ani^adtttt, +19. 434 

191, 344 »■ 

oswprajMta^ 350 

zMp ^55 

368 

164 

didi^-Zofl/rtu. 514 
410 

1J5, 373 

a-ukt-hiryn-vMt^^ 39, 179+ 4^J> 1^7 
Qim-kkyUtu ^ 

Ai£«QC, 373; llf«p 508; po^tUn^H 4^9 
Aiccticttmp 339, 3^4 

AtAiic Sodety of 
crmt^, 41:4 

Ol^itcfa, 36^ 

Aspect*, 33S 
Aspiratiaii, 497 
Ami i60p 386 M- 
Auisnl 3 lyp 378 
AisimilAckknp 331 
AifCKiitcdi, 501 

AuodatUra, ijp ai, 33. 34i *5^. 
jSj* 1S8. I 95 p 139. 3 ^ 1 - 35 ®* 3 ^p 
37 Sj 4S1. 452. 45 ^^ 5WI 
S05 

mihi, 317, 338 

dir^'-W%»a-ii«oya, 357 
attfara, 239, 341 
aiti, 388 R. 

Aiirat^uSp 3&4 n* 3 
Muingtni, 358^ 339 
Mw\o^^ 436 
Aitrondcthyp 49 
oivMu^ 433 
oruJ^m 377 

laffits-tf. 31+. 535* 539 
^74 J 

orBya, +13 
mfJhht, 35S 
ahhhat 34 ^ 
ooufJlAd, 3& 

Aavattillp 334 
AiVKtthM trecp 533, 534 
393 

437 

AftAf^ Ayiir-incdn, 276 
AffMga-hrdaya, 364 n., 436 
h^daya - n^ma - 

456 

Ajfd^a^hrdoya-tofphitd, 4as, 433- 

436 

A^fdAS^saiftgrakily 163 p 374 w. J, 2®4 
PT. 3 i 3*4 *■ * * 3*7 338 p 339 ft., 

433 


itl^d^^Q-yvga, 453-45S 
&fffavaJtum^ 385 
385 n* 4 
Auiia, ^ 

Admrvi^ 374, 390 
Athxrvifi tejcup 399 
AthuVB^Jc chiirnu» 381 
AtlurvaoJc hymiu^ 389 
AiJiKrv'i^ic ntm, 383, 394 
Athsrva^iikhd upam^sd^ 449 
Askorva-Hras Upam/^t 449 
AAsofva-Vtd^t ^ 72 -^ 7 ^3i 
384, 388 . 39*P 39^ 393-295, 30!, 
3Jii 343 «-P 244-34^. 3^. 4^t 
538^ j39K BA Ailumi imd AhgitBBp 
381; Ayur-veda wn of it. 173: 

Ayur^vnLd it* 374; discflACB 

imd thdt tymploEns in, 3<jt 
dUcosiS mcfltjancd in, 396 ff.; dii* 
tingiuAhjef hird End dknmoFd^ 344 n.| 
bead and brmin dip 340? in bone 
fl^icm cnbcally compiiied and con- 
tfftiicd with thdi of Ciroka p SuirytSp 
VlL^bBpi, 384 it! contmta u 
orraziffcd by SloocntieIdH 395 H*; Jti 
pdiidpd COnt^tB, 381 ft3 prob¬ 
able piiofity to 38a, 381; 

ittt nrlaDoa wJthAyur-voda, 375; ita 
MJkhds^ 283 fT.; in theory of nlyterp 
39lp 393; on itrd and d^jnoffi; 
269 ff,; fivilry between dnjsi and 
ehaima illp 393 j theory of the 
orlgiit of difcna m» 399 W*; vOyu, 
piiia and k&pim iji> 331; what 
mans inp 345 

vf rAccroa^Fedcl fiW G^pa$kt^Brdhma$a^ 
395 If. Ip 29*11. I 
vJcAarodrOwik i« Kmkmr, 3S3 if. 
AlfatFtfdAgi^^ob, 381 
aitde^f 389, 391 
odMdMidvi^ii^y 389* 39a 
olmilrrop 396 
fflmklat 388 
alUayddhdf$a^ 183 
etryoga, 3M. JJI. 405 
afindnya^ 347» 386 
oBidra, 396, 430 
Adia-^ia, 387 

AtomiCp 367; dianpei. inEasure. 

t 8 ^\ theoryv 151, 

Atomi, 10, 35, 157. 187-190- I 93 i * 99 i 

80*1 371 

Atrip 399.4*ip439 

Attachment. 34, joj. 3431 304, 413- 
4t4p 489^ 490, 497-499. 5*1. 5*3i 
5*+P 5*7* 5*0. Slip 5I3 p 5I4 p 5 **p 
S 8 t-Si 3 

Att9|tic](n;»33t 24 • 
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Artcct|v« reflcctianp xf 
ARDck^ 4x9 

Acmctioiii, 339 

Uiyorti^tai, 194 
aff^aAg<t-illa, 49S 
Auditory <yi^^ J44 
Auditory AouCp 374 
AufrechEpTh„43j, 439 
aupa£^nkat 318, 3*9 
Aupadhena^'n, 424 
Aiipadhmava-tarttra^ 43j 

oupamyti, 377. 379 
tnfpapdduka, 308 
Aunbhrft, 454 
Auricukr, 353 
Abipidoiu ntM, xSe 
A ustcridcs, 441 
av^oifftUf xg5 
oufiHihi, 3S9 
mcnryff, 361 n, 
Authenddty, 78 
Autirmn, 333, 370 
AuturnnAl fever, 299 
iTOaMfia'ivt, 317 

J&5 


atfocchgdakasaf 124 
ovoccfiAia^’L'JlJdt 
tnNtccJdwna^ 96 
Avudhini Yajvf ^ 218 n. 
avadki, 508 
avaMlhSf 44 
mmtuy xoa, 203 
acfl^woff, rfi7 
av^ioHatfi, a6s 
aMd|>vimz, [49, 150 

Maiy^$parok^~tyiitNih^a^ 

T49 », 

Av^rhfiA jtcida, j&a it, 

Avwikm, 33S. Jis 

AvictdhfkijroA, 172 

5. *.B.9 . «2,14£, 50,7a. 
73. ® 4 r *Si S 8 -^, 9 ®, 99, 104, 
loi. i^m. 117, ua. j*a. 187, 
aftt-3o6. 109, aai, aj^, 34^, 

**5 p 479. 498, 449: de- 
•cnbcd u lirttf by G«iid«pBila, 8; 
in adther of it* toiuca con be 
auitoml uu*e, 14;hi meuinst, la; 
nature of Its cauaaUty oocarduiff tn 
AnAzidnb^hfl, iJbo According' to 
VicMpati'i 

T21 out fMTthologtai] iflnaruioee but 
►prod ^Wcil ctttgDfy, lij p*d, 
map^Ud i mtef^rratimi rog^bg 
TO ^T^dve pow«r of, 9* 9a CflUed 
bwBiui! of Lt« umuBdligihiljty, 13 
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avufyS-iMtayaf 109 
m.*idyd-’^;h^t^fya^s^ 3 ti{ityu^ log 
avidyJ mJfyd twiihyd-protyiiya Mh\ 84 

twufya^mvrfti* Ss 

oc^^^d^potcncyp 10 
omdyd-iiJiitQ-kra^tmop^ddnam, tt 
avidyd ituff, 104 
ovi^a^iakti^ 9, 203 

’OtddycfpddSxS'-i^hidd^ifSiii^, 90 
or^d, 498 
ar^HdiOriha, 389 fl, 

I40, 376^ 380 
MuBftvddi, 136 

380 nr 4, 382 ifp 

OtrT^Hya, 6 

CvitikMaaut^ 500 
msyabhiedri^ 1 j6, 381 n, 
m^yabMedFf amMut^aU, 135 

43ii I04f 3^7. 35^1 4*3. 
4P3» 47«s. 47*4 473* 47^^ 5 ^ 9 , S^S. 
53ep 533 

ty^kia-kimndf 363 
334 
374, 

A\-yay4tiT«n PaJyBptdii^ 

198 

33ttr, 104 

dvydfiya^Ytiitnr^^vUfpto, 158 
Awaking caziddoiun<»ip jo 
AwMTieneu, 13,14, 17-10, 31 

3a, 63-65* 67^ 63, 70, 71, 73, jt j, 
ii8p 1347 15*. i07* ^oi, 206, aij, 
aj2, 1143 of blue, 27 
Ayodh^'t, 230 
oyt^, 321. 405 
o>v^'irVfEf^p 19J 
Oyuro-iiddl^liijo-, [91 

dfiAdkPp 252 
sbki faTika , 281 

^6Apg0p 52 p jo8 

dtdryUf 420 
Actryi Dfk$itB, ii3 
^ry«i«ld,49 
AdryHCkri^ 171 

IJ2 

dddna^gamhoi 496 

d;cfAdra, ii3p 144 

355, 356 

AdiiUri, 126 
Mtym, 19211., 535, 549 
t^Onro, 304 

. 4 gama^ltr^ii$aifya, J4a ■. i, 54*. 

5*7 

497 

3 *3i 3^9 359 

dAdre fmfika£a~mmat 501 
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AJiHkai^ 171 

Kn 7 SSi JS* 

dkdfkk^A 40^ 

akOia, 74, 75. 1^4* i6o> 154,104,135. 

i44< J«. 3 «h 3 *|i 3fiOi 36a, 

371- 374, 37^ 

307 

Akli^ttD. ^ 

AkSda tan^mStrOf 345 
^Ikdi'dimnku^ J59 
akHin, 431^482 
OlomiNinat 29, 155 
Atanvdyana-iajfJfit^, 435 
afqya-rVf^Hdtm, 22. M 
Sti^‘ 6 , 497 
atccaka, 3^1 34t 

34a 

ffWiS-farMa. 321 fl- 

2^4 

Ai xinllnaitd a^ Si 

Jmdinya, 3349, IJI 
AUMt/a. 223 

An«nciMbcxlh2> 50, 5** 70^ 8fl jf.p Q2. 
ii6» ii 7 p 124, 148 n^-> 194. 
doctrine of probobl^ borrow¬ 
ed fniQi Mu|^ 4 >tn 4 F 9 t}; ^ impiTEs^ 
ofiTuinylaierworkaofVedlnti, JiS£ 
hiadateuidwoi^,116s hlaiaicrpre- 
CMtion of the natiirc of the telf^ 1 xii 
hi« relutatiiRi ofdilf«nnc«." et 6^ 
X17; hie view of thriuEtireof 
117 

Anendabodlu Bhat^ftrakldtrye, 12, 40. 

69. 147 

AiuiuJabodheniirap 231 
Annadobodbendro Bhil^u. 259 ir« 1 
AiumdUtbodhcndrt Snmvatl. 231 
Amsoda^pa, 57 o, 

AruuMltt^ptl-ftkSy 57 *■ 

XiundiMpn, 43 Sji JOjp 124, 191, 

^ 344 

Aiundfl^AOna. 1 itr, 43, 49 -^ 5 ^p » 

OSp 100, Ti6p ri9* i 24 . »T=f 189. 
loip 194. 19*. aos> aiOp 439^ con- 
tcnEa of hi* work 
^ 93 » * 94 J Im* criticiim of Kyfyi- 
Vidicfika wtesorie*. 193, T04: ^ 
ioteepretadon of the tndeecritnbJc^ 
loese of wodd-oippearaiice' and 
iw, 194, t9|; his teecben. igaj hh 
works, X93 

79 

Artanda^ahori^tinl^ 79 
/Tflondo-etofidd^^p 225 
AiiMitdepQrn*, 52^ f7p ij, 87 atp, X03» 

| 2 |p iih fi. 

AiuinilaTlrth*. 442 


AnsKda-^iSndhanar 
AzundlnLibhiivat 57 ir. 

Anondlirtme, 

Anandirmcin. jSp ^6 
337 

AnvfkeikI, 39O1 392 
Adjukcya, 443 
292 4. 

280, 373 

373* 376p 377 

359 

drotttb^oAiBftp 329 ft. 

^^va, S05 51Q. 544 

^ood, 313 
driabdjfr, 293 
drikl bkdvinS, 4S0 
AwW^ikifpaidind^ 252 Mi 
Aryadevo, 51, 124, 164, xhj 
Afya^dr^^idiaya^panpriichA, 5 

^emop 454. 455 
44 
497 
dinyo. 497 
Jtdf 496 
^ipsda, 7 
296 

^»4rd. 459 
dEriJfca, 420 
OtHkya, 505 jf. 

Aiadhajm, 434 
Oiraya, 23» SSp 357 
dir^^^AiZfd^p 59 n. 

Air^, 300 

Aioaldyana^iraiilJ^Otra, 394 
Aiiinlp 432 
Afldhawaifmp 42S 
iCrd^-d^poiio^ 434 
djfod^fAd Mortraf 505 
Asma’^bad/utt 79, 8] 
Atma-bodha-vy^kkydna^ 8* m 
dima-dkarmoj^i^ah, 21 w. 
dfrna-jJimxdriyd^t 310 
Atnm-fi^dmp^dda, 78 
Aitm~}fS^ti^diia-pk^, 193 
dma-khydli, 87 tt. 

JfnaHiijlna'p 24 

^man, Sp 21 p 581 X49^ 194- 

3070. St 309# 3 *9^ 4*5+ 444. 445i 
472p S18 

d^nond^ joigee^-rtfpdxeidi ii8p [48, 
iSi 

dftivj-iflwierfyf tn^d-p/o^dfojA^Avaiir, 

197 

dOrttf-feMo, 24 
Atmosiikhet 232 
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AtmJU^'arapB. jn it. 

4 tuui-ittkiy^f J3U 
dima-vime^cJia, 513 
Atm^nUtma^fivtlta, 7^ 
AlJffdrpiJU^-^ttirea, 319 
dimOirayitUHt^ 17 
dtni^vixIahlfUtf 447 

Atmopmftia-udin, 79 

Atrcj-B, rjj, j 63 , jio, ja7, 333, jgj, 

Atriya bhkfUf 395 
Atrcya-Cfinka, 184, 39J, 195 
AticyB-CMka frchwl, ^189 
Attrym Gquiwnat 394 
Atrrym Puiurviiau, ^76 ff,, 357, 433 

^Hira^, p, 73 
fhwra^-rfuJfrfj\ 74 
197 

J^yaUim, 395^ 49S 

348 if p 

Ayur-viedi, ^48 273-176, 178, iSo^ 

a88, 393 p 391, 3Mp 3^8 ff„ 354 

3S7p 36s. 3*6. 37J. 37^. 3^3 p 385. 
387. 3S9, 39*1 39a. 393 p 395. J0P 
39®. 399. 4^2. 423i +3*; *n 

of ^i^oiTVi-VWca^ 274; r 
pait of 178; ap«T- 

tufica of thiCi£ft^An£Tiifjr in, 35CIJ ^p!l- 
coticm of JndoctiH^ mrtb^ far thc^ 

dUcovrryof caiciein CarRkii, 396 f [,; 

BJt pitin and *i)Ma only 

hypothcticiLt enotin? 336 ff^ u a 

•dctip of life, 2771 a Kpiirmte Veda 
mporior to the otliir Veda** 17+, 275; 
B i74j brain the eeoor of 

mmwif in, accordm^ to Q)}c3li;p 340; 
brain the seat of aenastionap 346; 
Candoi tchooIclOBBly aiaoditiik with 
AthuFVa^V^^ 278+ 579; CatBkH'B 
¥kw of iiAir, Hrd, dhmH^ and 
a ducts, 346 ff,; categorieB 
of Caraka and VaMc^ikn, 369-374; 
cauaca of thiniprt acoordiog to Soi- 
nitB, 372; djxulBt^on of dhliu in 
grOnth, 322^ 343: OOBnidve CUT- 
rmn 347; coiutnictivc mn 4 de- 
4truE:tiiiie operaOdna of fnim 

and kapha, 339; control af body 
and mind, 419, 410; Dr^habola's 
dutinction of iirSg and 4 hman^^ 
3^ It,: i/iamantf in. jreiadon to cog¬ 
nition Bixording to Suiruta, 351 
ff.; d^tii-maia in, 331; difTerent 
ftitictiorLi of fiittn tnd kapha^ 
337. 336; different kindi of dtittK in^ 
347 i dispuitp inithoda of, 377 E.; 
diiputw* terma of, 379^.; ^rurb- 


ance of 4 oiUi iccordbij; to aeBaotlf, 
335: divergent viewt on the develop- 
ment of the foema referred to in 
3071308 ; dji'crgcnE 
^-iewB regarding tidyu u onrratH in 
CarakB, 332 aa pwakrtif 334 j 

dFiTLyti^ ram, tftya, ripdka, pra- 
kh^va, 364-366; early refereftcea, tOp 
^76. ^77; epidemioa caused by coh 
lective evil cHeciap 408 E.; equUi* 
biiozn of dhdifujp 317; eihicBJ poai- 
tion of CarakBp4lS; flllACi»^ jEkt E.; 

fCHTtnl dn^Qipment In SiiimtB and 
Corakap ita djEerent 
fortiiBEion of foetui in CBraka, 
nJta and Vagbhapi, 302^04; free- 
dotll of will in, 411; Ajrur-\?edBp 
functimi ofd^atmaFdi in, according to 
Su^njiBp 330 E.; function ^ the dif¬ 
ferent ducts, 347 E.; future life* be¬ 
lief tn, 406 j good, ecKnoeptjon of, 
404, 405; good life and happy life^ 
422^423; good lEcin Caraka,418 E.; 
good of the body Bfid of the mind^ 
418, 419; heart in the Upenifadi 
contrur^ wiilu 344; heart the vital 
eraire of the prdfuzr 340; /wtu- 
vidy^ in Caraka, 39s; inference in, 
compired with Nyfya and SAini- 

thyx, 399 p 4»; i* bcginiifnKleBa,a74: 

il3 rciatioa with Aihmia-Vida, 273; 
iti theory of dhdtu^idi^a and d^lu- 
fuqpzHt^p 319 E. t ita mibrokHen uadi- 
don, 374; /dlf lallacy, ccmception 
ofj^ cocoparEd with Nsiym, 3S0-382: 
yf4kti\niu raprcaefitation by Santarak- 
tit*, 37*5 pramd^a of, 375; 

yuk^ pramihta refuted by ^nta^- 
375> 37*5 life, ita definition, 
367: Oteratufr:, 422 E.p 43$; manai 
and the senm, 367; mamis, its 
tbeoryn 3**t 3*7: meaning of in^ 
343 n.; medical diacuisiotu in, 378; 

and i^ama*d as ducts bii 
345i 34* J aetuml place of vayu^ pitia 
and 33336: nature of piHa, 

33*. 331: ii«e«iiy of loglotl ttida 
in, 401, 4PB: number of fird, 
and dtsamanf accordinB to Su^rula^ 
349: number of I'lVdEf in, according 
to Sulruta, 331; number of 
in, according to Su^m, 352; origin 
in the kzKiwIcdge of Hhu and fj%fl, 
39j;origin of the world, SuimtaOn, 
410; pnr47n and aptiram in, 343; 
pcfcepdon, obstruedon of, 377; per- 
csepdon theory of, ^3^ 574; peric^ 
of life in, 402 j possible cBLutcnee of 


e 


it pi¥<--CKFxlcii li|i$fatuET of itj, 377; 
prajmpar5dhay uxording to Cvmkl' 
4i«. 417 tn, 373 ipfSnti in, 

2o:Ji pctnopkt of gam^ th, 311+ 22z; 
I»yi^bgii^ thcoria of peroepdon 
of BMn in, 341; jMycfao-phyMwJ 
pofuXeliftm in, ftccovdm^ to CarakB, 
3J9i wojj tlwr inifnber, 3:57-35^1# 
wmt, ch^oriain, J59,36*; rdiirtii. 
nature nf^ dctvimincd by pest Itfc^ 
4^. 4*7; rebirth^ proof! of, 407+ 
4 o3; TtJuthn. of h«d mnd bout in, 
^43; riabt conduct, ml« of, ac¬ 
cording fn Ctfuka, 4J0 ff,; 

jb oonot^tbn, 36S; 
wet of db/Of, 333; idimio 

ftf me in CaFftko, df prd^a 

icQoraing to Camkq, 34a; secretory 
chuncter of pim and 

33fi: vdf mnd the body, 36ai *clf 
itnd kpoii'led^, 36^ * atEf and maimt, 
369; self and the transcendent self 
ip^ah dTffKf}, 36a; seEf^ in wociatzan 
with, iwwjm, 373; self, nature of, ac- 
cordinif to Suiruta, 410; 
cause of, according to Camd», 415^ 
416; Boyj^ concf^tion0^373 -ipedaj 
categories in Ciraka, 3»o; apodal 

ciiegori w tn Suimta, 3®9 fF. t spraigi 

of acfaof] and riglit conduct iiip 403; 
springs of action In Caraki cenn- 
pored with ihtMC of other iptcms,. 
4TT substance and qualitief^ 
360-364: subde body and sdf b 
Canka, 3 ro>: Suirtita and Slipkbya, 
371; Suarua^i distinEbon of 
a^ i^oiRamip 34S if.; Stiiruta't 
views rcgHrding bram aa the scat nf 
cognitj^ie and ixnsthne ncrvei, 34a; 
^onyma foi-mMiar,3^ n .; thecom^' 
btrmon of the dofoi in dilTetent «- 
JariotUp jjg; the orpxH in rdatiaa 
to (he ducts, 348; theory of Mdiuj 
and upa-dhdiiij(, 334-324: theory of 
db/n according to Sninita, 32 j^, 330; 
theory of the rormafiDn of the body, 
3341 theorji' of -kdram in, ODEnpared 
with other theories of ksrma^ 402- 
404; theoty^ of 325 ff,; 

theory of pmtMdtw, 313; ihrtxclaues 
of mference m Car^, 39^- 
tranagmsioni (pr^^'isOparddha) the 
obstacle to life, m Ciraka, 4^1. 

422 f transmigraiioa dcterminEd by 
dharma and odkarmn, 411; ulCinUite 
healing bp 41s; up^r^a of AlharDa- 
Vfda, 273? ^'abdity of the Vedaa 
establiihed throu^ it^ 17^^ 385.^ 

oil 


S6i 

^of tlM tlpmi|4di 

n^ordtotf tlw nS^ titmtniced with, 
J4f: v^,pitla and lapAtt and thtir 
op^dafU iq (he building nf tin 
334 ff-: what i, ia nBture^ 

_.43l 

.4>^'i»ed49-rnrdj|^a^ 

Ayar-Ti^-tQira^ 436 

"mit7th-pra$yt^a-bkQ^ 313 

295 

^Aekbittp 5rD 

Backbone, 2^ 

Bid, 146; dceds^4ii 
Badness^ 507 
Ba^sa, 3i6p 357 
295 o, 1 
295 »+ I 

^o^-fru/n, 85 

Bnlabhadra Bhatplcirya, 225 n* 
Baladevap 539 

Bslftdevm ¥id}tbbC4a^ 443 

Balancep 326 
btili, 27£ 

Balkh, 357 

232p 234, 267 
B^itndh^iha-taniT^^ 435 

497 

himdhj^^ 497 
Barren womm^ 234 
Basic i»incept of nund^ 14 
Bttiic entity, 23 ir+ 
fl«a, Mi 29; of truth, ii 
Batticp 505 
Battle^iiey, 522 

flldariyana, 45, 260- his pliilo*c^hyp 
ft; hu pbiloiopby la lome kmd of 
WmdaAhfdti-tJdda or imnMmcnix In 
traflacwidence, 42 

biidhak^ii 141 

id&a, t&s 6p 3Jli 

fifllabhadrip 55 
Bilagopala, 78 
BlLagopIl! YogJndia, 78 
Balakp^tisdAaa, 78 
MdUdwU^fa-iarkttf 49 
Bllbika, 19& ft* 4, 316 
Sinap 550 

Bifpacandn, 42S, 431 
Bea^^ 335 

Be^mi^cw, J3. J95.ii7« 454 ;^* 
yd, 4B; contajrtp fsS; ^riee, 184; 
ttme^ 249 

Being, (q. 16, +6, ,43. aoj^ ,j,g 
50** 
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562 

Btiiog-ndn^bdutf^ 

Benamf 

B<mgaiJ+ iifr* zz^ », 

B«nagaj-, 53^ 

BhadatitB VogneudH 1104 
Bhadra, ^84 
Bhadrikflpyi, 316, 357 
Bhadraiaunabji^ 427 
thaga, 285 n, 7 
ifkagundara, 

Bh^itt?ad~hhakti^nadyifftitt, JlS 
Bfu^Mad-gtta, 75, 4+3 
Bfk^atvid'gftd^bkSfya, 439 
BhitgaVtid^gftd^hkd^v^vivayai^^ 439 

Bh 4 igatiad^fitd‘ 6 hdfya^vy 4 khyd, 439 
Bhagavad^i(ltd-ga^artha-i^pif(^, Z2S 

Bht^at'ad^gtfd-kdfu-mr^aya, 443 
Bfu^iiiVild-gmdi-letkfdbhara^, 443 
Bhag<tt'€td^gffa-pr<uhi>a, 443 
Bhagovad-^gftd-prakdia, 443 

550* SSI it. I 

Bh^gat'ndw^gitdi'tha'iaiftgr^a, 443 
Wu 4 gat'<i^~glt 4 fttM^$arfigri^-flkd^ 439 
BfutgOvod-gtldfika-^tdra, 443 
Bheigmmd'-gtid-t^a, 443 
B 9 v^M*ad-gIid(-idra^iai^tgraha, 443 
Bhagifwad’-gtid'tdtpGTya^nirruiya, 443 
339-5433 and Vi^pu, S39, 

S 40 

hhagditMt aSs tu 7 
ifhai^jya, 393* 295 

aa6. 44a. 439, 531, sja, 534 
Shakti-rriiidyami, ai6 
MolE^lr didtjryd, 178 
BhtAti~ii^rrtdJtya~mri^pa*^^ 223 
MaiiiE-3Kya, 440, 44Tp 451 

Bliaitdvlw, Rr G.p 54^, 5431 54^ 

Bhar^dvftjt. 319, 308, jfls, 399 
Bharatfl, 427 
Bturrfharlp 171 

BhiinrprtFwflci, 1, 36, 43, 44. too: 

hif phiJD«opti7 43 

Bhitucarya Sivapmaid* 23a 
BhuTtflchajryfp B.p 17a n. 

Bhatxa Anindap 364 
Bhatta Katii^ap 163 
Bhana N^ptrahafi, 425 
Bhatfa R&nhava^ 13a, taj 
BhaitajI DlkfJUp 54p 55^ 217* 119 
334 

^Aorup 493 

Bhal^abhOQ^ 111, (13 
Bhavad&u, 87 n. 

Bhavartftilu, la^n. 

Bhavtnt(Ahl}'A, 434 
Bhavyap 164 

Bh^vrap IS*, 544-S47. 55*? tjic 
(r**UjiW,*34S; «ct, 545 ff, f ^ 


BkSgmvia-puroifa, 532^ 542 
BMginvita ^purd^ * praihma-ilaha * 
Z 2 S 

Dhft^^ntunip 550* 
6hdjam-hka-taaidt^e£a-v^ii^fi^. 23 
BlfhliiAi-lmtrit, 43 s 
BhJImafj, Jip 25 39. ^6^ S^p S*, 

8a, (o6-f09p ittp 171* aistt.p aao, 
aaa Rr, 269 r. a, 437 

53 n.p loS 

B^ffiorr-c^^^p 108 
Bhdrncm^vyd^tkyd^ ipS 
DhA^^^f Dtkfid, SS 

ShdHuman, 363, 363 433, 435 

Bhdradv^a^taMjtJuta, 431 
Bhlradvflj^Tu, 54a 
irhdra’dtdra, 6a 

p 61 

Bhlntn knwidp S5^ 

6h3rad 355 

Bhlrad Utitha^ ja it, 8l^ 21$ Jl. 
BlU/ga^'a, 431 
fibaia, 3^p ssa 
fibiaarijl^ap k;33 

BhaiLara, 43 a., 193, aoi* 437, 42S 
Bhukan Bha^, 435 
Bhl^kata Ddcaita, s^ 

BhlaiiHLnandap 79 

Bhdfd^paTfechtda, 263 fl, T 
Bhd^ya-^hdva-prakdHf^, 748 
Bhdfyii-dIpikd^^ 103 
RhAfya^fippuFui, 78 
Bh3^drthM--Hydya~inMdt^ Si 
B^/a-eiflldm£f{tip Sij 

BhlD ^trt, t [ R. 

193. 413 

Bhdv^^piM, 443 

T9 

Bba^’amritm, 435 
6A^t;n7i^p 235, 480-483 
33s 

BhdtHmd^titjffkai 87 ii. 

BHdDa^prahdSo^ 263^ 2S8ji. f , 433^ 

«5. 4J* 

bkSva-rdp^, IOSp114 
BhAEa~iiiddhM, 87 ». 
Bhdva-mtlva^prdAdiikdi, 98, T4S 
hhdhmtw?a\ 1:43 
Bhivii’V'i^4ki, 164, 165 
thdiMkavayof^ Jv&ym' opi paraipm'a^ 
pmtikptpdmakatvdi^ 143 
hytcdJvmia^ 85 
Bhdt'drtMa~jfptk4, 79 
Bhii-tvikdip T72 
Ma^Ap 9a, 116, aiSp 40[ M. 
Bhfda-dhikkdja, ji, S4# SSk 4*6* 
218 


Awfejf 


i6j 


/ 


5^-55 

Bhf^-dhikk^hs~iaiknyo/ft?aid, yi 

44# 4^* ^oif c^iai 
rmrcnccs nj, 43; pbiloiophy of 
fih^rpnp&AcSp 4J 
^hedMudOr^^^di^, 43^ 43 

BhelE, jSs ii. a. 340, j+(, 30J, 43a ; 

hu piytZio.ph)lliol«is>c«] ibedrwi, 

34* ff. 

4ji 

575. 351. J70 

Bfufaja^kalpaf 4ji^ 436 
tfufc^dm, z8i 
Mi'A|Up J05 
Bhf^nu, ^3 

a 67 

B^jap 3^4 fl,, 437. 43Sp 4Ji 
^^ct-rajvri-a. 435 
WwA^, 544 
Bhroma^ghna, 431 
Akrdja^, jqjp 33c, 3SI 

bhrtfvor madhyt, 44^ n. 3 
AV4fu-r4fiip 357 
BKuiiin^, 257 
Bfiuva^, 76 

fihLiV2iuaiiiidnni SQiip izo, 121 

7« 

Momi'p 

bhUtay ibit 183, 302 314 ff., 315* 

319 p 1J4« 

505 

hhUta^prs^^^ 197 
bhQta^iOkpni^, 311 
bkBiii-'tddydt 27^1 4*g 
Mdfa-crA^^, 338 it, 
bktStdiman, 303, 304, 413 
Irkatepi day^, 5x0 
Bibliotheca IndicUp 344 if. 

Bile, 27 *pJI 7 p 1^5 
Bilioui fci'er, 298 
Billows, 359 
Eiiicidin^^ 4117 

Biornotor^ abj* 513; for™^ 75, 25^^ 
abip fimdtiam^ 104 
Birthp 498p jia, 519 
Bitwrp a4ap 337 n,^ 357, 359 
b^a, 23s 

257 

Ql^duMUp 238 

Bladder, 289, 290, 336, 348, 351 
Blwne, 5x2 
Blind, 309 
Blindnoft, jjjp 

Bliup 46, 450, s<i4 : of mind, 313 
Bliufulneup 223 

fi)ood, 282, 298, 304, 307* 313, 3I7 p 
318, 3«--ja4* 3^5-^3 it JJS. J47 p 
349. ISii 3^^374; curTeflSi, 34S 


BJoambddp 276 *93 

Blue, ^j, E9 p ab, 27, 29i 30-32, 71, 
1I7 p 17^1 339* 3441 349! awnrenaa, 
7 ^* 7 i 

BoasLfulELe&g,. 373 
Bodyj^^^dp $7 
Bodha -ndM, 79 
bodkj^armkdy 2*3 

BodhAymu, 43^ 231 

B^fdkSyaHa~(^ky&^ie$a-fUrfa, 
Bi?iDtdyami~Pitf ~mKiha^siUi^a^ 5^0 
BodJumdia^ 79 

B<kiM-€x£Fyav<iiara-ptt^^rtJk^ 4 It,^ ^01 
Bodhktetva, ^13 
BcKtil^iS eitkandpationp 252 
Bodily, soo; lisxerdBoa, 419 
Body, 248, 2*1* 320, 32jp 327, 351, 
349. 35a, 36s, 3S7, 447, 469, 498, 
SOI 

Body-buildjnj;, 33b 
BoUin^p 289, 399, 301 B. z 
Bond, 497 

Sqod»ge, 174, 181, 187. 3Q4, 13a, 346. 
?5l. 167. 4IS. 47*. 488* +W. J» 

Bane. 378. 279, jty, 324, 348. 351; 

dufindii, 34I 
Bony nutenaU, 347 
" Bower B4^tiicdpta/' 435 
hrahma^bh^uif 474t 475 
6 raktnii- 4 ihQya^ 474 

77 

br^dli^a-^^lkr^^ 353 
503 

fifsicniBcariap ^2^ 449^ 505 
BrahmadatlBp 99 
Bnhnwteva^ 427^ 42S 
Brohma^ah^^ 30D 

BiElaubixKl, 77. 55. 81, 92, +|fl, 47J, 
477 p S13 

Brnh»m-/ah-tuiiay 394 
Brnhau-lcnowleiige, 43, 47, 5b, 8|, 
87, too, 113, 203, 204 p mj, a27p 
2Sa 


Bt^ahman, 1, a, 8, xo, 11, ib* 28,3^-39, 
4ip 43t 4S-4®p 75. SOp 84* 90p 

9bp 99-102, Xti4"i96, EEOp tiz-iiSp 
iiS, labp X2S, tS*p 163, lbs, iTOp 
193, 191, I9jp tgb, 202, 203 p ao5p 
215, 217, 321, 22 Z* 234, 336-238, 
240, 243-145# 365. STSt 375* J49p 
3^. 437, 439# 44^- 44^, 430^ 454, 
473“47fi. 4S5. -^# 494^ 49S# 514, 

J33, 5*4, 530p S33* 534, 338, 548* 

nature of camiiiiy, id, 11 
Brabivui im/iigat-kara^am, 84 
Biahmanandinp 43 it, 
brahsa-n^^ 3^^ 35b 
brviAm^-ct^douineiti, 77 * 
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Index 


SH 


474 

muift4f 474 

BrpJma~prit^Vt 4 , 4% S j «, 
brafaut-yOfuBira, 353 35^ 

BrahsHii-rak^aia, iSia 
Brahma-tiddM, 83, 84* a6“S8, 93, 

9S, 1*6, 117^ ilO H,, iia, tyS, 

198, 199 

45^ 83 

J 9 rai^ 0 -jqu£d^'f: 3 tlAA^*rafjia, 83 

J^ n. 

Bru/ma-i^tra, 3, 5, 6, B, 35, 28, 39, 
43 ff.. 4^t a6j &a, 92^ 103^ it.^ 
148 n., 189, 196, i04, MS, aj8, aM, 
^6ii„ as&Jt., a5it39^P 495> 549 S 
dia^uuion ii ID wb^iber it pio- 
fciMCfi pure moimm or bk^dat^iudu, 
44ff'i <iM niar support ^oiikafa^A 
phiktoophy^ a 

^JiaAmd-£flfj’a^J|r>v, 30, So, 81^ 

X 48 IT. 

Brchna-iUtra-hhd^ya’^'^khyiSf 83 n, 
Brahina - rfJJm - - M^tgraha, 

82 rt+ 

84 

BTiiMtnii^rQtra^Pf iB^ 82 
Br^thMt^fUtrch’patty^at 82 p+ 
BraJma-ietttta-praJkdBka^ 84 n. 

Brohma^fattva-tujrihitodctfpata, 4$ n, 
BrafimtMriUvaFia^ 474, 434, 433 
firiilunavldji, 283 
^r.a^jT-y«f 4 p 2&0 Hh 
6tdAnr<7^inr>ff^tf^ 36 
Btithm^i'idySbhariti^, 56^ 82 pi^ 
Arohma-t^'h^a, 460^ 501 
6r4hiiuivi}i\lii&, 34 
braitma^yitjAii, ^7 

Brahnu, 197, 329. 245, 174, 423, 519, 
559. 546 

EnhiTkArkfliidA Gm, 443 
BmhrnliiaiiiiB Sawt'icJp54p 57 *f,, 77fl,p 
79, Bip 82, 351 n^M 3^52 n. 
BrfjJmitnandit-TxIdia, 57 w. 
HrahminandB Yati^ 8z 
BrmliiDm SuQk^^i^ 33P 
Bf'ffAmfrpfintVuEp 251 
Bndiip 34D, 353 n., 356 
Br4v«ry. 303 

Bzfthni«ij;iBB, 29ap 295 n. i, joi, 420 
Bttiimimp 228j 469,488,45®^ 502p 304, 


.rT-J J-/, 3*^, 

Brcflflt, 286 
Breath, 259 

BrcAth-^ntioI, 268, 444, 447^ , 
^ 455 , 

Brtachin^ emotivity, 75 ' 


Breathing foirtii* 259 
Brrmth-resulatinn, 256 

Brredm^^ 505 
Btokai, 337, 33S 
BiOPchi, 28^ fr. 2 
BrtmchiiJ tuba, 2S9 H. 3 
BiOUdhifu, 386 
Brow, 2B7 

Bf^kod^i^^ka^Ahafya^flkdi 193 
B/had^a^^aku^bh^*a^ti^iit^^ ffk^^ 

195 

Bfhod-^ii^aka Uptimi^^ 1^ 73^ 78, 
^3 p iSifc J59 «■ Ji 360, 288 ji, I* 344, 
545^ 394 

48, 78 

Blh 4 ^-iIx^aj:iyakopam$ad^}t 4 ^-'t^t fi- 
78* 9S 

232 

BfAjoi^iiighu^pait^ik^f 428 
Bf'hmpaii^tmfii, 251 
friwffru^p 312 Ji*3 

Buddha, 211»,, 61, 276, 424, 459. 498, 

SSO 

Buddhadn'a, 171 
BuddlufEbaia, 164 
BuddhapAliia^ 164, 163 
Buddha, 3 

Bmldb^t 75* 7fr> J*>4 p 179-ii j^ ajB, 

=39* =45. 3^5* 34^ 344i 347 »-p 

3^. 373* 3S64 387, 458, 463. 4iS4, 
4*4 5=4 

Buddhum, 58, (17, 228, 430 jT. 1,459, 
4*ip 495r 49^* 5*4. 55!^: Mlllyiia of 
reco^tton, 65: and VedflntK cm the 
Protion oF lelf-^cdiiBCHHiinca and re- 
DD^tipn pf identity, 33 ff,; aviiiyd in, 
and in GTM, 498-50Cir£ mdcum&of the 
concept pf God of Nylyi and Yo^, 
176-178; criddam pf the Sfiipldiyii 
pnn/^ma doottioe, 171 B.; dini^clop-^ 
ment pf thir foenia in the Ssii-rnm- 
Wfifm, 307: ifkal lifeof MahAylnAp 
5P[; i& aj^vpnmts^ dgainit ^ telf 
03 IndividLu] entity^ 58 its ai- 
tefnpt 10 inicrprift aelf-idonity by 
tbe essuoi^ptMTii pf two separate con'- 
cepti, 61; ii2 cridcum of Nyftya- 
Voilqika caiegoriB, 187 ff,; in criti- 
asm of the Vedintin rdeniity of telf 
Bsmhnwn in memory, 66; ita domtHne 
df momentiuinesa utd fttiha^kriyd* 
kdn'td, 1S2 If.; ita ideahatn cdoi- 
pared with that P^sidtarm and Kc^ci- 
268 ff.f ita tefutatida pf 
ctiCLdsm of the non-^permaAeftcy of 
cntiiies by heretical thinkera, 185 if4 
refutarion of the anul theory of 
vnriptu s^ittenu DiJndim chou^t in^ 
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56 s 


178-181; jfta in* joop stutua of 

tht iibjm In, jsr tbc VitiiputTlv» 

doccriqc of^ou], ff.; Vuuhiindhu^* 

refutaticm of tiw Wtil theory of the 
ViblputTtyu in, viEWEi lift 

of^ in, 4^ ff, 

BuddimE ir^umentiH 
Biiddhiftii:* 11^, 151, 170, jit^ 
551 

Buddhiatii: id^alisin, 3, jp sa n.^ 
ag. 30. JSp ms. 270, jga: it! «£- 
pUnetion of the apparent dmUty of 
object and awoimss* uuj the di^r- 
•ity flf otgecti, iSj ita theory that 
things timuliJineOLu izv] Jdentii^, 
that lU idMa ixe due to 

DdfontSi, e6 

BuddhUdc ruhiUim, a, 3 

Z4S #. 

Buddhbt logEcifiif, e> 66, 170 
Btiddhiats, y, 0* jt, 34, 37. $5, 67, 
6t, 7ip 96. io3* nj* f 15, n8, 144, 

135. 136, 171* i7a> iSe-jSo* 369. 
3*^7. 375. 3»9 p 413. 4*5. 433. 43S. 
496. 499-501, Slip S14, 5E7. jui 
deny Any bdng » the ground 
of world-appeamnee which U like 
drenmip tbcCr qiiuid with 
the Vedfkticina re^HrdLqg the natufc 
of cfiiEiaia: ia eiousiiJ efEdeflcyj 

31 

Buddhiat tubjecti’k'e idoillitip an 
Boddhiat WiitEn, yt, tyt 
iruJJ/Bn^dkatanaifi^ 436 
hudd/n-rmiiifika, 344 
huddhi~vibhrarpia^ 416 
buddhi-yojia. 444, 45^, 454 
tudiihy^-cdhift/tdna^ 316^ 

BvMtiin dtf VAcodimtt: da Sd£ma de 
Ruifit, 59 ir^, 6 t ll.p 63 Pt. 

BurlingHme^ £. W*. 

Burning, 97^ 3jy jBh 
B iihler. G.p Sfo 

C4srai9^n. 207 

Cftitninitha Foreit^ 357 

355, +55 

ca^a-8^tuivmtdH£^to-ic^ a|o 
Cnkndtm, 4a6p 431 
Coknipa^djitta* 375 p 376 m.. 277. 302 
n.. 303 B.* 304. 30&P jiOp 313 
313 n.p 314, 3 iSp 31S, 319 n.p 322 «.* 
323. 314. ja7fr.p 333 " p 33St 
33^ «'r 330 w-f 340p 343. 347. 34® 

349. 361 ir.p 362-^71. 373” 

376p 3S0 If.. 3S4 If., 393. 396. 40S li-. 
+06 B.p 415 Ji.. 435^43®. 430-435 
Cakrt MyTtxm^ 454 


cakfur-Tmk^ia^ 341 

333. 33® 

Calind, W., 345 ir. 
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Cwsib^ 352 
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CandneuidanA, 434 
Candragomirip 49 

Ceudnaklrd, J, St. 164-4*^+ *71+ Jo?: 

and DinnSglp 167 
r427fdri2nn£^, 291 W, 
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cim^aia, su 

Vomiiui, 78 

Cn^dtf^ 40 

Canki, 263. 274, 275, i79* aSg n-* 
aSfii!,, 187 M.p 292. 301. 302, 304. 
307. 3*ip 3T+^3*^P 331 n . 3*7. 339p 
333p 33+-^3*p J39p 34*+ 34^. 343. 
3^, 34®. 349p 351. J55-357* 359 « . 
360 M.p 363-3^- 36®. 3*9p 37T. 37ij 
375. 3765 37®rj®0. iSip 383 p 384 B.* 
386 li.p 3®®* 3S9. 3931 395^97+ 399+ 

400, 4eE-4d9p 411. 415, 417-423* 

4^7-419. 431-435. 47*-473*475 

C:oroAMi-<u3Kniy, 43 j 
CaraAa^pia^lt^ 431 
Carska^pomiffa^ 439 
CortfAv-nuTthtnfp 273 ff.p ^p 47S* 79 E« 
302 308 310 H., 313 Bh* 314, 

315 318 »■+ 3i9«. 313 " ^ 3i4r 

336 Wh* 317 If,, 331, 332 B,, 334 ft,, 
3J5B. 33&« * 339" . 54°. 343"-. 
347; 348 n I 360* 361 ».* 36J+ 366 B., 
3*7" . 369. 370 "■+ 371. 3751a 
374 375 376 ft.. 377+ 3S6 B,* 

39ap 393, josh 596".^ 397-4*1. 41J, 
416, 422j 426p 427* +J9. 47*^ 471^ 
475 " . 477 

CtifUkAdaltwt-prmdJpikdt 431 
Corsl^-taiparyii-^kd, 3 EO M.^ 431 
Cardiac plcnu* 355 
CarttFuiitiliM, 136 b. 

Cixritta^ 500 

Caitiligap 286 B.^ 322 

C*3tc, 50ip s*3+ 5*5 
CAile^iity* 486 p 487* 5*i-^05. 5*7+ 
5*8. 5*3. SM 
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Catesnry* la, 15* 24* 146, 147* 157, 

tfij. T70* 1S7. 19*+ 337* 366p 369P 
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I^cua* iSlf f^plcEa, 4: fiffi- 
dtacy, 3a. 95 p 136. 1J7* ^85; foroia, 
174; mocndit^ 185; nafurc. 1841 
opontiGn. 35 ,41, 144,173,175^ 
5 i 7 ;itBie, 372 subitiJiDc, 173; tniu- 
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390; fif BrAlmun^ ]o£ £ of the woHd 
dut jointiy m Bnlmmn end Miyi 
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CauuEiqo, K64, 168 
Caul*, I* 11, aafl., 3S-40. 95. 144, 
H 5 . 151 . 160, rai, laa, 183, isa, 
iff* *90- * 9 ^ ‘*^ 3 . MJ. IIS. JJ 7 t 
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C«ity, 3jj 
33 S 
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cOgibmuitii, 459 
Cgn^-t-aidya, 283, 3R4 

387, 4 J ?3 
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Central aeat, 357 
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Cerebral jx^kmp 353, 354 
Ccrebmm, iSln-. 35*p 357 
Cenananiea. 468 
Gemfiil pleruf, 353 
CenaiKHi, at, 334* 243; fioan work, 
507; of deaira, 444^ of work, 508 
3 ^ 7 p 473 

37 t 

^wfxma, 33, 36, 302p 3ib, 380 368, 

47 ^» 477 i 5 w 

47a 

trUm^-pTutuandh^Sd, 366 
ttti VU t L: 4 inl ah, 41a 
2 S 4 * 3^ 
ftianka^ 5«ao 
«fo-niNO//ip 460 
cftyo^iwftyoga^i^ltmdSf 136 
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^hadauind, 478 

jSfi *-p 40 ( 

Ckmdah-prAiaifi, ]a6 
CAojiifat. .4. tJi m., 496. 547 
Chanife, 4s 
Chanctftble, 16, aai 
Chmgefuh a4r 

Ch*aeries»p.t,, 13, beLig, 
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33 ;ac.t«», ss 

ClMiiMl, api. 324,144, 347 

15 . >8* a? 13a, 187, 

1 EPlf 

ChincKr-appciranoe, 13 

Chardctciiiik, 4, 6, 18, 38, ifra, 176. 

183, I99j 300,338,333,351,371^511 
Chaneicrbed appearoncef, 32 33 ? 

enttncB. 

CbanketEdcaa endly, 2^1 
Chenoip 310 

Cbann, iSo, 381,393^9 ^p 30-1; <yatem« 

104 

78, 248^ 250 3 

a6o. 376 rt., 345, 346, 520 
Vh^uipt^-bha^ii^flka, 193 

Upam^, 4^ n., 333,344 n., 
345 . 4^. 511. 544 p S 4» n. 

Cn^nd^a-Upamiiid-vaFitikii^ 43 n* 
ChSyd-iyMkydt 3^2 
th^aw, 358 
thtifimiyii, 357 
Cheeks, 328 H, 

Cfhdnioil duuv@«3, 317 p 

Cbemiatry, 357 
Ch«^ J36 
fltidra-^malaM^ 346 i>l. 

Chimencal, t j* 

Cliincamm, T- R., 196 
ChoWra, 282 
CtriatutmtlTp S5& 

Chutcb Street, 14 

Chyle, 317^ 332-334, 3384 jjo, 331, 
348, 349 

dc-ckiydp^tif 89 It. 
Cf^-ndwri^^-dWd^lbAt, 79 
Cid^dnmtda^tiiWa^r^fff 79 
dd^fman^ tta 
eay^d, 278, 283 it.p 391, 430 

CekfVid^^dbricmq, 43 a 

Cikitsd-^ajmudl, 4^2 
CiMM-iara^imiraf 432 
VfkitSd-sihdsta, 429 

432 

tikUnian^ 276 
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dif-mdtrO-aambani^ufS^ 197 
d«^mdirdirHa^’ut$ayim i^dd’irizin^ 85 
CimudKtmma, 219 
dBiya, 343 
erra^jdgor^t^ 2 &^ 

26S 

Circular bqoe, 2S4 2+ 4 
Ctrculaddf]^ 333 
Ctmikterry ayitem, 323 
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di , 89, ^ If,, 335 p 343,144, 271 
citra-^hMUi^ 1^4 
CiSra-mim/biuS, 2^ 

Htriffl, JS3t 3 s6 
atfiifl ita 4 l, 3S4t 3S® 

Citsulilii^ 4^51, 53, jg, 83, 86, S7 n„ 
93, 116,119,144,138, *+7. 149 

«., IS®**.. 153. IS4, IS6, iS7i ‘6o- 
1^3. I7«r I7a» 19a. m, *98. 417. 

218, 222 ft.; awartiiM of nwuce- 
iKM imppuiblfr^ i50p t|i; hiri Kfialy- 
tu of illbUiktnK i55i hla cntidim of 
the otonuc theory^ 157, 158; hu 
criddim of "couu'* e6o 

If,; hJj^ticuni of Nj-^ayicdtettodiM, 
156; hu dito snd worki, 14I; ha 
dofinition of •elf-reveflling con- 
sdoufnw, T4S-150; hit qiwrel 
with PrahhftkJini on tho iubje^ of 
Ulmion, 154 IF,; hii ii=fuladan of 
the ntegory of CamOp 156^ hu 
iicfutBtiofi of icIiud-O0li«pta C/tfA^p 
160; hia refucacioti of 1614 

1^2; ha refyntion of nuniben^ 158; 
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J57; hia tncatmenE of tho falsehood 
of the tl^Hd-appcBTAncc^ 15I, l53i 
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153; mstfi contfstc of his roflto* 
prO^piAS, I4& nSTurO of sclf,l:|tp 
152 

Citvuldis Aeijya^ his rcfutatiafi of the 
definidan of peroepdon, *38 
dt-tvarUpdft, 411 

dita , 75, aj4, 238, 339 p 243, 250, 356* 
238. 265p 302, 305, 306, 34t 
dila-canuitkdra^ 236 
ciita^mukti, 263 
d$ta-vfUi, 2^4 
302 5 

Cfp*uini^ S99 If. 2 

Clsss-odncept, 40, |0S^ tjtp *32, 139* 
«4a> 15^1 162, tSj, i 87 p tSip 

371 ^ ^ 

Clsas-miUOSp 486 
Clssa-nstitrep 1884 189 
Clsvidcp 1S6 A. 2 
CEcmliitttap 50j 
dingiiiKp 497 
^‘Ctotedp"' 3 
ciothp 189 
Ooudflp 205 
Couso, 337A. • 

Coccyx^ 285 Arp 287 A. 

Copution, i8-2ip 13 p 70, 136, I49p 
tSJp 180* 18S, 1E4, 239, 243p 274 
Cognidcnsl chincter^ 29 


CofnithMl outtefioep 58 
Copkith^ sethddes, 256 
Copddve funedoni, 23^ 

Cogldtive lucrfea^ 342 
Cognitive o^ndopp 211 
CognJdve pciKtias, 206 
Cqpddvo fehidotip 213 
CogTud^ic seni«4 76^ 500 
Co^dve state!, 15 r, 250p 241 
Copiitoei object^ 19, 22 
Cogo^rp *9, 23. 33T 

CogEddngp i|; Bodvity, i04p 1493 
faculty, 180 
Coheteiice, 15 
Cels country^ 148 h. 

Coy. 242, 30ip 320, 32tp 3J2* 337 A., 
3J7i 753p 3^P J^Sip 362 A., 3^5 P 4 ^, 
419, 500, 510, 5tT 
Cohcp 346; pmm, 298 
CoUat b^e, 3S6 o.. 287 
Cahooit^g^ 138, i6q; conditioiUp 
tbi 

GoUocadoiip ibi, 174^ 187^ 516; of 
oiiaes, i6ip 472p 473; of thiogSp 

Cdllyriiiin, 238 

Colour, 74, iMp 188^ 19E, 194, 

1994 3^* 33»P 335 p 3 *«p 

J77; cognition, iSo; porddes, 25 a. 
Goloiiminen;, 374 

CohnuiuE pdia^ 326 A* 

Combinsdoii, ]89> 360 
CkEnbinsdons of ntocm^ 20 
Ccenmsnd, 48 

Owpentvy, 2.7 m.. 39, jS. 43, 5a, 54, 
99, t02p ]03 p [07, io8, 198,^ 2X9« 
13*. 354 

CcsnincntatDr^ 511, 164 

COmeiiou ducyp 505-307 

Cofmnoni foedp 506 

Coninion self, jgi 

CaminOiiso^e, 3; view^ 2^ 50S 

Commmi well^bexng, $06 

Cbnnniinion, +5i^ 457-450, 4^*, 4*7. 

4T0* 490« 403^ 50J. 503, 5*4. 530 
Commidutyp 506 
Coenpaer^ 337 a. 

Compasaion, fit 
Compendiynip 214 
Compilation, 49 
CompHen, S3 

ComplM. 4 p 25, 65, 2is; quilltyp 17, 
iS 

Compoundifig, 370 
CoEvidve KfueSr 75 
Conceit. 373,409, 510 
Conedvop 254 

Ccf^entaatiDn, 4&0, 500^^04 
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Cotiorpt, 33+; of cwiltfct. I jS 

CoQuptWB, 3J6, 147, 534 

C«ttaptkn ^ Bmitiidit ATtrvd^, Tht, 
164 it^p 166 if. 

Coaorpt^ of dyajjty, 

Coo»ptU4il, 236; activity. 336; era- 
_ *37; H 3 , 244 

6, loi, 114, 134-137^ 

Coi^ihkb, *63, 173. 373, 176-378, 
3 S 3 > jE7 

CoQconutancc. lac, 14&, 141^ 104. 
37+h jSS 397 

Concme, 25, 235 M.; di^mkKi^ aia; 

tndividtulp 239; iMtc. 436 
Ccmditicnvil, 142 
ConditkhMtity of rdittofiBi. 143 
Conditiafun^ Itm^wledgc^ tS 
Condicioiii, 16, jfta, 1^4 
G^nduct, 500, 50.J 
CoofonnitiKini^ 49$ 

Canffraital 337 
ConicloiUMdoDp 164. 166 
ConjceveiKn, 

Cai^unctidn, 40 
Conoectioo, 355 
Cooiuotiitidii], 473 

Cocddoui, ij* 37tj coitnp 16: m<>- 
13.187 

CoMciDUintti, 14. ig, as, 30, 33, 3^, 

*95- 20tp 205-207, 209. aio, 
«3. aj5t 371. 31*, 314, 

31S* 360, 3M, 368, 369^ 387.. 406, 
47*6 4771 49®^ S3a: of rdattoain^, 
jj;piirie, 23 
Con9«quenI2^t 183 
Ccrzuf^nutMTi of «aef;gy. 517 
Consomt, 63 

Co^dtuentp tj, 18, 74.322, 371^ 525: 

clcfnCQlB. 59, 394 
CDasdtudon. 334 
CotutitutkoiAj, 335 
Cotutinitivf! 48 
^^oartnjciivtt 331; imtiiicaf 23; prtn- 
ctplep, 333* tEndfiidu^ 34 
CdfMiiniptioii, 298. 386 

Cona«,i:9o, i64.3te.373.374. adt w.^ 

aiOmi. J90 
^Uct-powu, tflS 
CofiEsiner, aa, 144 
Contemporary, 50 
CotkienileH. iSa 

490,49a, joi, J03 
of ncosnitiBft, 66 

Contigiiity^ 3^ 

Oml^uity, *5, ai; nf cotudouiDeHi. 


Contoiijous. 241- Hppoqnnctt. 3511.; 

perccptKm, 313 
Contradiction p tio, 137, 147 
Contrary, 17 

Contml, 3564 419; of BiigCT, S05. 510- 
of mmd, S05. 510 
ContToUer, 215 

CofitrOVeiiy, lij 
CooWnir, 97, tSa. 33J 
Co-NOpfcrvnt, 184 
Co-opemtion, t i* 326 
&rdi&p Df R. 435 it.p 437,429 
Co-rempOni*tip 501 
Corociition cereniDny, 2S3 

CotporeoJ, 512 

CciiTeipciiidcnce+ t34 
Cosmic imivenc, 534 
Coamic i%'cif Id, 526 

ctrtiliige*, a86 ». i 
Cotyiotd cavity^ 287 ir. 

^UKh, 2g6, J98, 300 *. 

c®«n<ryf 370 
Csyr»*e. 348,333 
Coiw, 51® 

CovBtout, 4oS, 4^>8 N. 

Co^'cmtancup 497. 493 
Cow* 159. 420, 509^ 51^ 

CnnieJ boom* 387 a. 

Cmiuum, 287 
Craving, 504 

^1™. 7». 178, 834, ass. ^44 

Creatiaiyjm, 1 
Crc«tivr pciwer, 74 
Cntm tbcnjKht tnovemeniK »« 

Creator. 3, 39, 41. 176. 177 
Cr^, 5ot 

Criticat thinking, 364 
Critickin, 35.146,1 j6,163, 166,171, 
.9a, aAf, 3S8; of qualiii^, 

Cruelly, 373, 5,« 

Cividtty, 497 

CtitntxVcs, 2^ 

Cumior, 105 
Cutd. 40 
Cinea, 380 

Curtenti of aenaedan, 34<i 
Ciming, 383 

CuatornKry moraiLty* 504* ^11 
Cuitmn.. 127, 4«^,>3 

Cyavanii^ 43a 

Cyde, 526 
dahona^ 333 

doharOdMhmfi^, ao5*fl+ 

t/omvi, 253-25S6 310, 407, 40S, 47a, 

du^ 487 

dmvf tibnpat^ 510 
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DkvwU, 339 
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danlolSlAhala^ z$7 Jf. 4 
d!arJaiia, 4.55 
daxa’^ksm^a-himana^ 498 
DjiARuptM, S. 17, 449 II. 1, 5^1 A. 
DaAamthflpny*, 99 
Dain-iioJa-mahii^^sidyS^^iUFiX^ 130 
Daia^ilo)d^ 79 
DKta i}f cEp£rKn<[^» 157 
DlttAEnlrytL^ 443 

Dituin of fKTOcptljQOg 313 
Diy** 156 
505 

ddna. JOS w., S 44 
Dijrilri, 2S4, 39J 
DtfillE Bhl^, 375 
ddrw^y 333 A, 

Death, 348, 2991 336, 4gS, |iai. 

S^3. 

Dcdthletta, 518, ^ 3 ^ 

Debittt^ 377 
Deciy, 498 

Dfcatff, Eariy 0/ 54P 

n. % 

Dccwdiw, 34i 373i 3®# 

Oecoqtimi, 390 #. 

Deed*, 3454, 348 

Deep «k^, 333 

Defeat, 513 

Defects, 38^ 314 

Ddidcncyp 319, 33ft* 335 

Dehnidon, 137^ 143 h ^4%* ^5^ 

t6e,, [ 9i:of ww, iSfrjofpeiticiicidHii 
^ 137 

afJki^ 446 A. 3 

dfJm^samhkmNi^lAcah, 330 
Dt^ection, 130 
Dclinuni, *981 313 

DeliVETUfrce^ 367 
Delivery^ 390 ». 3 
DeluiioA, 17*P 34 Sp 499 t 5W. JIO 
Demeni, 149, 409p 41* 

DmoaSp 230, 29 Sj. 3W. 4^- 47^« 
535 

DertObidon of words, 187 
DenimciBdofl, 512 
Dcautddve, 357, jjS 
Dr^KAdenoe, ic, 529 
Dcpendoit on be^gp 38 
Dnirabltp 512 * 

Daire» 24p 91, 178, 179, asap 2&4p 
324 p 360, 370, 373^ 373, 4ii> 
4i2p 422p 442, 430, 451* 453 p 477* 
484* 495 p 49fit 5^*- Sn^ 5Q4. 
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bands of, 168- ftir life, 405 
DaJrelsHiiHi,^ 2^, 490 
Desatrog, 500 

Dat^;, »53, 354. 36®, 37*. 40*. J16 

Datioyed caiw, i86 a. 
Destnicdhility^ 386 a. 

Dcstructibk, 197^ ^12 
Destruedonp 182, 43$^ 23S; cf the 
stomsp [91 ; of d'rro^ 268; of mmdp 
44a 

DcatruetivFp 331; pla^j 178 
didtit 35S, 389 

d^da^k^Ia^^EFiyd^iwyaift, 240 
Deuchedp 452 
Deuchmentp 475 
DctemninuiE of otuuliryp tSfr 
DetiinTuniite, 23; petoepEkuLp 97^ 
tbought, 25 

DetciTEiiiutkicip 23 j5p 75p [S 4 

Dttemiiiucp 23 

dfTdpJM 

Devudunip 62, 75 
Devsgin, 123 
DeraW, 544 
Dcrakl-putra, ^ 

OcVMffma 8r 

dttnHSf 43 
dem^y^tm, 510* 5** 

De^ldAiia^ 283 
De^-endrip SS 
Deve^vuip eei 
D evoieop 531 

De^-odmip 439-441 p S^J p 5^3 ^ S3 »* S J4^ 

S47J to Vodic BOdip ^as 

264 p £05 

dSdAHiM{t), 289* 290,34.3P 344 A.* 346- 
3SOp 351 A.p 352, 3551 lU pre-Csn- 
kUn seiues dlicufsedp 345, 346 
Dhamma^pada^ 24S, 489^ 490^ 493 
d^ondn'^o^p 405 
DhdEfuAja>ii, 75 
dhamif-dkOfe^ 354 
Bhmstf-v^, 274 

Dhanv^nri, 316, 424. 425. 432p 433 
dharma, 21, 22 a,, 13*, T99, 327, 410- 
412, 416, 419p 479, 483, 484, 486- 
488. 494 . So 3 t 5*5. 53® 
Dharma-dkarmi^imtcayat 49 
dkarma-kdya^ 32 A. 

Dhsmidkljtip 137, 171 
d:4arim;£l-A|.^ird, 502 
d^fJTAwJ-imifAAp 251 
I}hmtAO-tAfmd;pi4-pmbhd^^ 220 
Dhanntrajd Adhwfodrip 52 a^ 53, 54^ 

89 A.p E 05 p 198 A., 208^ 212 , 2 E 4 , 2 E 7 

dhmm-sairikita^ 185 
d&iii|p^^idf.eyd, 547 ^ 
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Dhuinuitrlta, [7[ 

(Wumnfl-CTffiiFfl, 5^ 

DhArmt>i 430 

^iharmy {t^ 514 
ifttfnryWp 317 

J*8. 34*, 434, 

dhenn, 343,36811, 

K*., 4,6. 304. 307. 3,7, 3 t 9 . 
3 », 324-3*9, 331 - 333 , 343, 347, 

. J 49 . 389 

dhOtu-mah, jja 

3a j If, 

dh^tu^r^/vi~ra$a, jia 

3*7 It. 

dhlttu-vaif^v, j 3 o^ jaft^ 

«339 

d/a, jaS, 505 

416 

Dhruva, Ml-, 400 Ji, 
aa w, 

J 73 .4704 505 if,p 5to 

Mflf-ui6/braT]ii[a, 416 

4 Jjfi 

4^7 

*56,34*. 454 . 4 SS 
^^yf^uz-oiftifir, 4S5 

4^, 458 

OivbetCfl, aSap ag6 
DiiKDOiiip 301 

Dwl^tic, iiSp 117, 170, ,71^ aasjf.; 
cntidini, 156: mctitoda^ Jig; Nl- 
^una iod Vcdlinta, i&j! of gaA* 
ktri4 ]Sg; Srlhfij^i Mnd NM^tjui>4, 
r6j S. 

Diil^al, 31, 7*, ,46; 

aiB; GTttidaiitp 9a; lubtlctipa^ 19a: 
ihQUj^% 147 

Diwhoiaip aG6, a^p 300 jf, a 
EMet, JS4 

I>^cfmcep t4. ijp 18^ a6 a?, 30^ 
61* 65 p 764 as, 9ap 95-97* ufr, 117^ 
148^ 1^1^ 200^ 

aoa^ ao9p. 210, 370^ numcriE^^ J4j 
^ ch&Ficte»p 770; of idfiutity* 370 
Dinmocc - b«ninccn ~ iwarcfieu *4nd^ 
objecip 17 

13 i^cmcv*of-awvEats« - from - liw- 
object, iS 

Diffwe^ * 3 , 64. 3j8. 35^; 

uinercntiateT 143 

DifFtfentunkxn p aj n. 

motion, 303. 3 * 4 , 3,3 33 t, 3 $,. 

363, 3 SSJI., 3 ?o 
Di«**tiife fire, 333 
DJsretivv fu^rtioo, 32B 


Di^ttp 185 
Dihjikflp 4a6 

dit*. 157 

jDfAdAjOTf, 364 IV^ 

Diftid^, *6i,..:,7 H,, jfl. 33^ ,67, ,71; 

■nd Candrakirtip 167 
Dtroci cQfnitido, 3a 

Dkoct pcwpikPUp 374 
Dpi:iplmMr7 mcBflure* 50* 

DiidptiEw, 514 
Ditoov'cria^ 2S0 
Owriimiiijrdonp ajp Z4p 250 
Difl«itnnui]vo kmwkdlgtr* 350* 2«j, 

D^wimip 99. J39, 377. 37S. 393 
Diwm, aSo, 3014 3^-Jja. 335 

n.p 3J6 «.p 337, 359, j66p 370. 37a* 
17*. 377* 3^. 3S5^ 390* 393^ 397 j 
ia modiCicadoaa of d^d^p 329- id 
320 ff,; 11a theory icoordhi^ 
m Sii|ilih>^ and Kyly»^ jaftp 329 if, 
Dmim of the \Kg$^ a99 
Dugmip 501 

Dnmciiiutkm, 244, ajii 504 
Diiinlcgnittngp igr, 2*jp 306 
OtijianctEoii^ 360 
DiflIEkiagp 358 
Dispute. 177 , 379 
Diflucdofip aSfl 
D^aodadoiip 24ap i8flp 333 
Dinolutm, 3% 109, (77, 191, ,94, 
526; of tpionpce^ 8s 
Diitanct* 360 
^ImteiVl, 3 S 7 
Dii^ct endtietp 31 
Dutinedoo, 14, 15^ 4n, ,f_ 

l>liturban«* 333 

DivcfiCp 367 

Di^^ty. 26, 38, 39, ,9j. jjj, 

or cootrud, 14 

DiTiiM equipment, ^10 

4M. 431 . 433 fl. 1 

EAdwltp ta6jf. 

aga ji. 

/Jf/Mlldp 78 

Doctrine, 227. 373. 50 i. 5^7. S^i 5^1. 

^545 

Dogp, XpTp 512 

Doinir good 10 livmg beings* 505 
Domiimut, 358 
Dorniflot, 164 

3», 3>9.33S, j* 7 , 3a&, 331 , 334 - 
3J7, 339 . 34*. 36 *. 366 . 37*. 383 , 
390't4*3p 497; ^^^Opcling; to Sidnitii 
^ 3^9. 33* 
deta-finkrtiit, 334 H, 

dafObhOca, 114 

Doiibt, 141, 248. 377, 383, 340 
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DnvmJ^cf ryd« 43 
droffr, Sa 
dmoa, J59 n. 

dmya, i&j, 193, 35^63. 3^. 

37i> 373 

364 

359,. J1&3 

dt&Cya^y^ria, 4S7 

dra^ydtmfikatd ^^a$y£$j. 191 

Dn&Uti appfanfic^, 3193 

Dream conocptjjimJi, ;i4joi 

Dre&m cmutmciiDni, 3:1, 34di 

Dte&m Sn 39,1 341, 366 

Dream iid^, 36 

Dream knowledj^, 31** 35s 

DreomJeu ileep, ^3, loi, 154^ 215 

Droun life. So 

Dream objeeta^ 36 

I>reajn percepdoni^ So 

Dream pencm. 26$ 

Dream atirte^ 195* *40 
Dreami. 5* i9-ai, a6p 194, 269, 
270 ,163 
£>dnkt 330p 501 
drofm, 413 
Drepay, ^S? 

Dmui^t^ 390 
Druflv, 277 
Dni^ iyttem. 394 
Daipadap 54] 

l^n'i 33*1 357. 3^<- 4fl9i coruntry, 370 
Drynw, 35S, 360, 36a 363 

Dr^habaU, 34S n., 359. 436,4^9^43 tp 

433. 434 

D^htbolii HipikJLni, 434 
dr^ha^bhdvcHd^ 254^ 
J^~firfya-prcM<srw;t^, 79 

152, 799 

4^ a^d 200 

4S4 

dfiaii ifdrfyatvdif [99 
drfya, as, 151, 199, 234 
t^'OTndna^ 369 

m, 375. 37 Bp 3Bt Pi p 363 

dnt^da-sarrut^ jQl it. 
dfjfdKia-uirudeSiaf jSj 
dfjfJirlJuit 383 

dntin W 

17 »■ 

«Jm»Ip 16 

dnti-mti-tidtia, | 3 p &4, 364 
Dual eitpedencep at 3 
Dualudc:;, 2\ Wtftcra^ igi 
DuaJityp 95, lof, 148 p 211 p 
243 i of attbjeet ami object, 83 

Ducta^ 344 tt * USf 346 

<hiitMha, 277, 371 
fhiitMha-idhip^S, 419 


AilMsm, 32 It- 
du^A^hj^, 92II. 

DuUuca, 3133, 380, 373,40a 

z8[ 

Duratkottp 
Dursflctrya, 335 
Dur^gupfci^ 432 
diirm/c£^Vp 25s 
300 

Duryodlmoa, Kio^, 302 

Duity, 40G 

Dun, Dr D. C.p 429 

flutyp 373, +3S, 439, 4+2, 444, 445. 

457, 4S0* 4S4, 501, 5fl3-50«P 5M“ 

sn 

<16^. 323 

J)iaidha~mr^aya~IimtTa, 432 
Dvuta, 57 jj. 

{kwiddi^'tOf 44 
Den^y^rrilp 300 
4 ivsdal 4 i^uii^ 257 
Dvtpan mtf 410 
dvdrsi, 47. Til 
Di'trakq lEKknaatHy, 192 

413.414 

Dvivto^lya, 430 

I^p 190, 193 
Dyoda^ 189, 3^ 
dymi^f 292 It- 
Dying, xS+if. 

Dypamjral, 23^ 23S 
OyminiiE: prmEi^Irp 334 
Palha^a, 273t *77. a75t *^6 it. 4, 302 
It* ti 303, 313 It. 2., 314 »■ a. 3*9. 
330. 33^11.. 349. 3S®- 3|i 'i. 37*. 
4II,42+“+28. 43s 

Ear. 325* 326 it- 

Earth. 74, 187, 302. 359. 3^0, 362, 
367. 5^1 

Earthquake^ 2S3 

&irt*iy* 3S7. 359 

Eatingp 33S, SOI 

Eclipaea, sSj 

Ecatadc joy, 450. +53 

E^eetp 3, 12.38.39, 41,145.161,174- 

17^. 183. 1S4. 1**. to*. 3*9"^ 

359 It H 360* 374. 39^308* SoS. $17 
Elective lonea. 33 
EfTectuaticn. 27 m. 

ElBdemy. iB#, 327 
Ei^r% 348, 253* iS4i 38*. 389* 371. 
373 

Egg (bom fitkfu], 309^ 322 

Ego. IS, 77. 1*1. IM. 1*4, 179. *33. 

23Sp a66* 369 

Ego-ferJcTp 10+ 

EBqhP. 7S. 3^. SH 
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Cgocitic, ai7^ 51 f 

Bj«cti« forcct^ 3^7 

tfta-fiva-Tdda, Si IT, 

Fifaa-ifaAv^ 7S 

tka^vidhtr njq dn>-'^i^;>Mt?Ei£:cA«^Ak Q4 

#A)Jfii4, 389, j9i^ 

545 

138 

tkOxtin, 545 
Ekflntj-Vtif^va^ 
tkOramituma, 459 

ckdrikct-kny^j^kiriia, 184 
tkdya^, n. 3 

Element. 117, JM, 344. 358-360, 369, 

17i. 4*8^ 57*. 516 

Detnczttal, 334; hoAf^ 303; wiudd^ 215 
&teptiint» 512 
Elevacian, 532 
EliminitDrVp^ 140 
£miiniitaocuip ip 514 

EnMjiwilMtiPn, $*. 99, 190, nj, ,,3^ 

181, iBj, 304, a»7, 339, 23,, 

245, 246. *48, 249, 35t. 366. jSs, 

Efuhlic M>Tobalizir 294 
Eftlhryplo^, 373 
ElUMiaMl, 464 

Enfl9^ 149, 152, 153, 243, 411 
Empirical, 366 

Eiuyetopaidia ^ AcI^dfi and 
2S9 »■ 4i *99, 30* a 
Endeavour^ 25J 
Endurance^ 495, 5*2, 505 ». 

EnenVp a9Sp joi, 509-51 ip SM 
144. 33?. 333 p 373. 510 
Ei^yabJ?^ 4^ 

Eiyoycr, lEi^ 1S6, 53 j6 
Ef^oyuicntp i 6 t, 229, 338^ 24*^ 36®^ 
446, 470, S09, 51a 
Enmit)r, 497 

Entity, «, 15, ,9, ai, 3,, 3, „^ 
187, ajjr a3« 

Entniit, 289 

|"'7, 4W 

EpuJeniii:ap 4 jci 9 

Eptstunolofticd, 3ip S9 n. 

EpittenKilogicaliy, 36 

EilUttiiimity, 475, 477, s&r. 504, 

- s »> • 5 Ja> 530. S3«! of mind, 511 

Eqtuiibn,^. 136, 137, 327 32, „ 

333,3S8,530 

“TQOe^, appeomicir, 4;; im- 
poaittcxnup ar 

j, 447j of judg^TLcnEp 416 
Emptioni, 316 n. 

Eryiipelihom iEUlAtnzn^cjcQ 299 
ejiiflj, 496 , 


EichjtEakigical^ 520 
Eichltolagy, 517 
asg pmipi. Mm, 271 
EM^ce,3i, 4o, 139,164, im, 2364 243 p 
358 

E*KilOtIc«^Sp3S, 169,233 \ pnKluctl^4 

35 p 134 

EuenitilB, 159 
Eatnbliafajodp [9 

Elcmilp 14 , 63p 73s 179« i8*p i88, 

3|^i 17*. 379. 3S0: cooseioiuiie»p 
lot; endda, 187^ potJ^ 179- 
fftancetp i$i; thingp *91 
Etemality'p i9t, 58611, 

Eicxnity of ftimTOp 1S7 

Ether, 502 

Eihemil, 357, 359 

Ethical JdeUp 496 

Eth^, 500, 5oip SI4 

EfMit of MuddMfm, Thf, 496 Ji. 1 

Etkta of ihf Hindia, 506 If. 

Evfir^^xatmt^ iS 

EviJ. 443^ 497^ 498* c^ecta^ 40S 

Evolmssp 172 

EvolutioOk *6, M. 3T3s 4*o»- 
Exdtanta, 19 
Eadtition, 198 
Eadtmieni, 409, 410 
Exoxti, 317^ 325^ 3*7^339i 347* 

351; chasneU^ 34B 
^halndDn, 25S, 449, 459, 460 
Eaiitmce. 2& w.p jm, 185, 195^ 243, 
49®, 517; of chd Mhil, 383 
Eadatent. i2p i^Sp 194, 334, 239, 371; 
fflltity^ 132 

Eauting aitity, 131-183 

E^nimce, m, *a, 27, 33, 34, 44, jg, 
66, 6S, 7i, 75, 84, 94, 10j. III, 129 
• 38 . *49, * 59 , i67t *79. 187, iflj, 
iM, Z70, tfi, sSo, 368, 404, 455, 
4fi8, 470, 499 
Expedfnmdfig, 384 
Expifitifk^ liiu^ 3S1 
EapijqtloOp £o 8 
Eapirmtiont i^Op 262 
ExfemaJ, 171 i cbmcwuCLca, 1 1 ; kttr* 
ma, 23S; o^Mp 17, 18, aei, 36, 
*7 * 151. 269p i70p 272p 182, 366; 

156. 344; •eoaiblea, 32j 

w^ddp 25, a6, 26 209 p itip 270 

ExttficiiOiip 149, 501 
Eatm-jodt^uaJ reality, 89 n, 
Exba-Enentilp 14 
Extreme, 508; idealistic n 
ExtftieiMii, 504 
Eye* 3^5. 326 ». 

E5eb^p 343. 353 ,t,p 35S 

Eye-fhama, 246,198 
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Fulor, 516 

FHmtiiigk 

Ftith, 14 j 37J, 4^ 5^5, 513 
FiU^dca, t7| J5t3* 194. 377* 37S* 3B6, 
3^7 

Kftllidoui ar^umfinE, 17s 
FalM, Mp 17, 6s, ijfl, tS2, iss, ijSp 
ids, SJ3, 117; ApptAtOACA^ 6, zs if.p 
76p ij3p is6,zj 3J UMCittKni, 154; 
oognidon, 136^ crutiDni, 7, S; ex- 
p«jience, loa. 154, 155; iignonince, 
4; knovrbdge^ 8. iZp 155. 233* 
414; object, 113; perceptkhfip 153. 
ZZ4; pr^cidoiu, 8; promt^tm^, 
T5SS rclodoningp 154; jhew, 37, 

3S 

Fiil«chood, i 54 p i[7i +qS it«i twamezn- 
mga of, 105 

Fikjty, J5ZJ of the warM, 454 
Firidpur, ZZ5 n, 

Fttdng, a7d, 497 

3^7. 3 i 8> 3^3, 3Z4 p 3«5. 33^x 347' 
349. 333. 3^* 1 duiwd, 348 
Fatmlily, 4O4 
Fattp 404 

FdtfkWp 3J3 

Fiulti of expreaaioop [46 
Faulty ttmvrcT, 384 
FnuJiy itataneiit, 384 
Fear, 331, 492^ Sio 
Feeble diiicziitiiiiAdEiti, zso 
Fwlioa, ^3 If.p i4t 7*i i78t *79. 

341^ 4E1, 414, m io^erefioe, 
13 It.; of dbguft, 46T 
Feelinir-ttuff^ 4t4 
FcUow-bdjig, |(t 

Feirnoitiitiafip 336 n. 

Fetter, 477 

Fe%w, aSs, 300, 396, jpS 
Fibojla, 3S5 n. 6 
Fiery, 3S7. 3 S 9 i diMCter, 331 
Ftlodofia Indid^, 398 n. 

Fimaicad, 360 

Finkhcd ducnniinetioiip ZSO 
Ftainide, 16 

Fire, 74, 140, 141, 160* iS7i *Mi ajS, 
30Z. 331-334. 339. 

Firm fvtU^ 24 
Ftimlii, 276 
Five ciiiyuTp 75 
Fixaiwn tjf wfllp 504 
Flame, tSx, 184 
Flishinc, 64 * 

FiMh, Z9t. 3i7> 3^3* 3^. 33^^ 34^* 
347* 3+9t 35*^ 3^^ J cuirmts. 34* 
Fliet, 409 

FloweiZp 333 


Flufdi, 302 
FoizOp 329 
Foep stz 

Foetd devekpmeat, 318; iccording to 
Atreyftp 309, 310; divergeficet of 
view reJerred to, 316; in the C^ri/Ea 
Up^infod, 312 it>; Jtv pfoeeuca In 
Car^ and BuJrutZ, 347 |fl 
Foetuip a^o, 3oap jojp 306^08, 314- 
3i7» 32Zp 333 p 346* 3S4t 40^+ 4QS 
Folklefe, 295 it. i 

Falh-fiockmip 393 Hi i 

Folly, 49S 

Food, 330, 348, 349, 436, SOI 
Food-jidoe, 30B, 331, J4 Sp 347p 350- 
3S^P 355 

Fooluhneu, 413, 309 p su 
ForoCp as3 
Forebnd, 354 
Forgiv^rncaip sos> 5J& 

Forgiving nitine, 303 #. 

Foigiviiig ipirit^ Sio, 511 
Foitnalitni, 119, Ea4, 115 
Fomuidve, 415 
ForndeUp 234 
Foundadoop 50* 

Free-wiUp afip 233 
Fnendp 310-512 
Friendly, 37S, 311 
Frieodahip, 460, 497, 529^ 534 
Ffogi, 109 

FruitHiEi, 233; of acdona, 47a 
Ffuiti, 333 

FruJt-ykkling actions, 246, 347 

249 

FiiIt-EiioaiLp 520 

Fimctusn, 31, 179, 339i 366p 367*323; 
of tbou^c, J4 

Fiifyp 497 

Gadldbanip 428 
Oedlldlurm BhattleAryei 119| 

496 

0»in, 503* 30S, 

29a n. 

GaU-bledderp al8 
gmdka, 194, 2i6p jso 
Gandhabba, 539 
Gandhamildarui, 544 
Gandhamt, 300 

^Oadh^S^-pMaiuim, 233 
Gam^h 4 irva-t^Mrt^Ta, 393 

^nt 4 gocthati, 169 
496 

Gii6gablvt|a, Its 
Cijjf*, 3M 

G«A|itdlw«, 79, 347-349, 380 ir.a,, 
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GiiAgsdhv«adnStiuvatf,f6,2M m 
GiUi^harT, 79 

Bhjintriki, ji 
Gmn^, 136, 146 

Gi^KC^ UfadhyAyi^ 119 

Gu>4nathA Sen/MihimiJiiopiJhya™ 
337 «-pJ 5 J^»^ ' 

ga;^Q-msla, agfi 
GBj;ud 4 t Bhiiaj, 4 ^ 4 . 

OAibe, R.* 550 
gorbker^rd 309 

Gorhha Up€tmfa(i, 312 n^j 

gii^MtlUaya, j 13 
gorhhofp^a, 33S 
OirUndp 4 ^ n.t 535 
Gam^p 54 * 

Gallon, 126 

Cau^ Abhinandi, 432 
Gouda Bfilmilnanda SaraatmUp 79 
G«utf»p*di, 3, 7, ai as, 30, sj ,., 
J8. So, 131, 334, afia 

6 . 351 

0€iu^pddiya-l>iigfyat 78 

Gaii^at}aho^^ III 
Ciu^oi^'u* At^r^ri, s8 
Gait^owvlfa-htiia-firaiarti, ra6 
Gturl, 82 n, 

C.«um», 380^ 386 ft., 3«7, 3^ 
gm?ayo, 131 
g<ngmM 4 , n. 3 
jpot>r?r>'ai«, 29a 
Goya^, 415, 4^7^ 4*3^ 

G»yi> 372 * 4 X 4 
g^* 49 * 

OGUldhirm^ 274^ 398 ^ 

gandHOwf. 353 
i^dyoDT, 294 
gidha, 496 
GftumliEyj 187 
Gtneritor. 33 
374 

CtEieia, 135 

*35 S 44 j 31 + 

267 

ghana-Jdgrat^idBm^ a66 

135 

Ij 4 ip ^45 

f^laRX6/^3-0, 236 

G^fa-jataka, 541, 543 r 34+ 

gfwfa, 2dl 
Gbmuiidtp 539 
ghofa, 3Sd 
Ghoffoka, 171 
gidii/ti, 496 

5 !**^ **7, 43 ?. 441. SM, 513, SI4 

Gr^toeAdT* Swvtij. 51 n., 216* 

443 - 44 ^. 

45« «. «, /5i-+J5, 4S7-4«»* /$t- 


46S* 4 TO -473 . 475 - 479 . 483-48S, 
«o, 491. 443, 4^, 498-505, 507- 
547 , 5 « 9 - 5 a 6 . S® 9 . 5 JI- 514 . 536, 
54 *. 545 . 54 ^. St8, 549 . 55 *. 55a; 
oiuijwt of how aca'tKu w« iKrTcmi' 
S^StS** ; avufyg m uid bi Rud- 
dhivTi^ 498-300; AivutiJbo iimil* uf 
the Upatiifadf, how appU^pd itip 513, 
ill tneaningi in^ 
47 ^u. p Bnhmafi, lt» mcanmga in^ 

473 ff.; clihginir » Cod, ntttaajtr 

Wh 539. 51^1 cooteppon of iiSdha- 
wa^-’diviffnii and S95 

ff.; -cDfilfkt benAiEcn 
«jid other dutiet, 51 j. j,*. «ni»er- 
vitiou of en£i 32 y priDCjple tpplied to 
ihe pRjblflti of iDunortalitv^ 5*8* 
i?ocu*rV]iUofi of (srveffty pruidple ui, 
cPffiporcd with liiot of Vo^p Ve* 
dAnto And NyAyft, 517; orudt b«- 
Innnui^ of Sti|il^3n in, 467 
cthEcai idoBi €orapu 4 d wiiJi thiMc af 
theUptoifBd*iiiidauddliiam, 4 * 3 if - 
hm^ < 498; God aod hb 
doctnne m, 530 ff.; Gtjd, his mtuire 
10,464 ff., 514 ff,; idcBof GodJn, taid. 
m the Upaniiadi, 530; ideal m prr- 
fomiapce of Soi^soaj 

id^ in, compared ibe Nbcri- 
other ideeh. 503, 504. 
Ml-wl of HU-tujixndcr, 503; ideal of 
fopof^SJJp immortality 10^518,5j9,j 
important Odmmcntanca e^l^ 443; 
interptetation by Madhva, 44 it m- 

IcipretaikRi by Hlmflimjap 441 ^ j 
mterpretadob by Sankom , 437,4381 
mterprratioa by Yamuna, 439; to 
coficcpdan of dhoTMa and idcxifioca,, 
4«6ir.i it» ^le, 545 ff.; itt differ. 

«nce fmin MiiBlittoB, 48J ff.; jt, 
rafetmii to Saiutkti)-*, 476,477; in re- 
Ubon 10 Vedfteti, 477 ff.; A^ntu, re- 
torth, and libentioii, 520 ff.; kf^a 
and ^i’rre-/il<i theory of, 46^, 4164. 
meanins of Ytiga in, 443 ff.; path of 
ancnvlcdge and of duty. 51S, 5*9; 
pcrfoimoncc of dutfo wiib uiuii.' 
lM*ed Itiinii in, J07 ff.; praiifti, 
/tonga imd God in, 4«4-4«6; 

h.jiunga philpfophy in, 46, ff. ■ 
principal Timiea in, jio ff.; punaa. 
fOkta otsicxrpiton of God and the 
cono^ito of God in, 3*4; tebirth 
tod life^ier death, ^ tg. 5,0: f«MM, 
ft^Bi and to-ior in, 468 ff.; SS^ilbya, 

*? M™«ng diffemt frami that of 
daiM^ SliTdthyi in, 457, 458; 
idifikhya~yf^a, diKuHian on the 
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tncanioR qf, in, 455-457; teni«- 
conUidl in, 4£S ff.; »cfii«-cqntro] ilk, 
di^ETEDt frtiin tint qf filtddhJjmp 
4go; in, different from 

t^t qf PEiMAjKlit 49T4, 492; feme 
\idqui tendencies d^oiquneed ini 
509^ 510; fltMudpqint of et^cs illi 
COCnpMd with the gencnl itmnd'^ 
pqini of Hinilu ethienp vir^ 

eye qf umetiHip 511, tul, 

akin to that ot Pa}3ea-r^fird>^q^46] y 
yoga m PjtAf\jalit mdtbied to yoga 
uip 460, 4)6] I yoga ofp dMerent Itm 
that of PatHf^jali^ 451 yoga ofp 
differmt from the Lfpinliad >1^, 
453 fi^\y^a initrucdqfu iiip 4^ ; 

yoga, its meaning difTeronr from that 
of tiuddhiim In, 459, 460; hie 
clmnoxerudci, 449, 450; yogin, hie 
relatian with Godp 450, 
Gftd’-bhJlfya, 441 
Gfid-MOfyo^vii^tcana, 193 
GtSd^bhfffa^i^hdfya, 443 
Gft^^mbaiwiJuma, aa^ 
CrtUrlha^iaff^aha, 459, 445 
Gildrtha-iarfigraha^fiijtd, 4J19 
On^ihfi^oivara^at 443 
Gtt4~tdrartha~Mjrtgrahs, 44] 

GudJoya, 439 
Cft^~tattva^akdMk3, 445 
Gfi^-tdiporya^bodhifiK, 5^ 

443 

GuJ^viv^h^ 443 
GLandulv anrSp 196 
Glcqqid ca^ityp 187 it. a 
go, Jji 

Gttd, 1, 44, 7i, 80,113, i76-i7», 1^7, 
339.354. 373,403, 4«>J.4>« . «8“ 

444» 446. 447. 4J'»-45J. 4S7 j 4S9. 
4&I-4A7, 473, 474, 476, 477, 4S4, 
4«o, 41>a, 499, 501'^. 509. 310, 

S13, 5>4-5 i: 6. S«*. 5aa-^s6. 339, 

533. 337. 343. 345. 347 
Gqdde«e«. 245 
Cod'* powen, 4a 
GodV will, 109 
God*, 545, 4aq, 4^7 
Gomg, 

Gokuikcancim, 443 
Ccklilanldia Up4dh7A7ap I1611. 

Gold^ 3?. 5« 

Gqld^titckup Thi( 54q 
Gnminr 4^S 

Good, ai, 7464^7* » 4 Q 5 > ^nd btd^ 13 m; 
deeds, 41 1 ; Ufe^ 4^3 

Gqqdfieaa, 

Gopatha-^^thrruipa, ^74 it. 3p a7d 
oAo mu 383 


Goptia Sarasvatl, tq^ 

Go^Jinanda Sam^itilp 57 it. 
GopOlika , 8? i! 4 
Goplkftnta SaLrvabhflunuii 79 
Gopliidiit 79 
Gopunrali|iap 414 
Gqvardhitna, 42^, 431 
Gavemmentp 204 
Gqvinda Saraavad, 55 
GavindAiianda, 49. Si, 103, 104p adi 
Qrac^^ 303 

G rammaiian^pliilMqpliDr, 171 
Gntnmiciical, 142 
grOatM^ X04 
G«»p 550 
Ginidig^ 53S 
gr^kaJta-groha, 23 
grJJhya-grOhakdimL^^^ 12 
Giwi, 4a9, 4^7. 4^i 5** 

GrocdnicUp 511 
Greedyp 510 
Grief, 147. 333 
Griffith, 291 a. 

JTV-wi, 335 

gm^, aSfi 
Gross, 3fS 
GroasqqMp 360 
Gimcndip 17 
Growing, 36 

Growth, ag; of the body, 331 
gfha-gadfdkd, 298 n. 7 
gj^ha-tlha, 505 
Gff^^a-tUtraSf. aSt 
guda, 285, n. 7 
aSi 

Gujaiatp tga 
Ji 4/AA<I, 3&4 4. 4 

guipham, a64 

jlfpa, 163, 174.17s. 1S7. iSS. *50. *W. 
191, 314 »., 319. 330. 334, 357, 33S, 
339 3^. 3^*. 3*3r 3**. 367, 369, 

370. 37^“374. 4*4. +4*. 44*. 433“ 
43*. 4**. 4*3“4*7. 47^7*. StJ. 

315. 554. 5»S 
guM^attBefaniaittp 477 
g^Momayi mSyd^ 477 
Gu^troya-vtiftlia^ 57 a. 

^ufioroq, t43 

16a 

gustdtrtdp 512 
314 it. t 

Gupta empue, i^, 435 
ir«™.357T 359" . 430 
girm^ddayaii,^ 369 

gartH^f 369 

428 
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Bw, 335 
halikf^, 188 
HvUudiMikiQt, 5, l8g 
nojfaHt 352 fi, 

Handrul, 34J «, 

Aow-aj^ifi, 

443 

dv 4 , 287 pt, 4 

^piiw«, ,J3, 50 I hSU,jjo 

™p] 5 y. 277; iHuper. su 

j^oTifj-AEflAiclri^p iju 

Haws * -parma^ 

P^^^^^hitffa-vOdtMdra^ rai 
Hirdncwp 318, 360 
«■« i hqm, 5, ,11, ^ 

Hin Dlk«iu^ 82 
handns utdnmanuft^ 207 

545 

Hftrihara Pommihwpui, 57 it, 
***^~Oie~Vydk^df 225 
HAriMih* gwmi. J4« «. 

««n 4 cii^, 437, 

HumiuJ, 357 

Afl*^. 313 

Hat^^YQga, 373, 455 

3 W, W 

43a 

HtscUche, 300 ir, 1 

H«»d di«Me, 396, 340 
330. 3«* 

H*«nn». 336. 360 
Hem, „ 3 

jiwjt discutt, 

H*at 338^ 

3aS. 33». 3SS. 360. 363 B*, 36J 4,^; 
500,510,511 -J 3»4‘1I. 

1*5, J5J. j5^ 

Heel*, 384 

HcEicKlorui, 54a 
Hell. 01. 4 * 0 . jio 

AoMutbi, 35 s, 37P 

3«-* 

HoiUdn, 437, 434 

a8,j ^ ^ 


U^cltii, 54;} 

Hcntcnbm Sen*, 448 
i^b 398,358 36s 

Heredity, 273 
Jwmjphrodite, 311 m, 3 

249 

HcToiun, 501,505 j,., 515 

n*t^ l^Vla. 4 JJTi 

*+».*«. 3 ? 4 . 370 . 3S0. 

3®* «-. 38A »H, 387, 3S8. 30S 

jjff .u -toitvap iiiiM ^ jQ 

3H8 

,54, 3a6„., 388,385 
Hiuber Klf, 453, 46* 

HmiftUyittj S254 370 

419 

Hindu Ethid, 4S3,304; iModpouit of. 

Hindu Myth'djmy 44^ jt, t 
Hindu p^fofBuph^^ 515 
76 

Hira^ylkfi Kiuiiku, 357 

Htr^t^fyak^.mntrei^ 435 

l$o. 344. 34A 

m ,4 43^ ^ 

i*^n. 

//u/Ofy ^ /Aci^uTt 39a 

Hiiiffry of Indian PhUo^opJ^, t, 174 
265^!. 4^ sapfl. t, a?! It, 477 A> I5 
S*s w. 

£fu/£>iy t/ the Vaifn^iua ^acfp jEaT/y^ 

54 + 

^14, 277. 344 , 4^5p 4M* +m 
mid 345 

Hlnaytiljlf 500 
HlnayljUl fiudilhiicip |68 
Hocnilc, R., 279 p 28411.3p 28311.4, a3$ 
if. t, ff. 2, It. 3 p a. 4, 3S7 It, 5, 339^ 

428-431, 433^ 434 

™*«f 332 ff* 

hama^ 281 

HoiuDgmeOiMp 14, 377 
HumVp 191 

Hotdte, 378 

Hoi, i+a, 3*3 357-355, 36,-363, 

365*1, 

HauKhDlderp 505 

3 aa 

34 i 51^ 

hrdaya, 288.340*1. 

348 ff, 

335 n, 

^93 « 

;jrg 

Htiltzgdlp £.p 219 
Humin body* 278, 302 
Humanity^ 506 
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Human pmaion, 

Human mIT^ 44 
Humid, 4od 
Humility, 534 
154 

Hypcnic habitt, joB 
Hypothcfiip iz, 64 
Hypothedci], 337; cntidcip 43 336 

iaJvS^ 464^ 37^, 496 

Idcq, z6« jUi 3E, iSz^ rS6p 375, 501, 

51^.535 

Ideal, 503^ 504; cradond^ 436 
KdcAliMm, jp, ZE, 45, 35,^ 104^ 413, zai* 
456^ 46S, 470; rotation of, 4&9 
Idcaliitic, 431 * Buddhism, 431, 334, 
444; mofiiom, philosophy, 434 
Idcaluti, 4P4 
IdcadDn, 10, 31 

Identical, 46, 47, 2% n., 34, 

aj. a*> 3S, OQ. iJJh t53i iBOp 

i73j i7Jt lijp 1^. 3Z4;fiiiiEyp 
54r zoz; object, 176; point, id 
I dentity, 14, 31, 33, 34, 65, 74, 131^ 
E 54^ 447,370, fa 6 ; oa ■ e^don, 14 1 
iiinctioci of thought, 14 ; in divcrtityp 
1747 of the zurortaen^ 31, 165; of 
eau^e and effeetp 165; of the felf, 34, 
-*7, 65, 6? 

IcUcncM, 33J, 373 
j(to, as7, afli ».. 3S3, 4(3 

fl 4 ^, 334 

Igmianoc, 1, 3. 4. 3. 8, 14. 73. 74. 
98. loi. 104.14S-153. 15+. 185,1S7. 
103, 204. *51, 367, 333, 409, 413, 
414. 4i^p 46*, 479, 49S-5«, 5*9, 
510. 5*1, 5*9. 530 
Ignarmt, 367. 378 
ihiSmutra-phaIa-thaga^uir 4 So, 495 
fl^ 348 
Ibuin, 4^5 ff.7 
Ill-temper, 497 

llLuEEkiiudPQ, 64* J7S, 404, aio, aiE m., 
atz 

lUumfEutOrp 546 

lUiuiMi. j, 8, 9, 11, 16, ij, 29. 32. 36, 
47, 64, 69, «l, l«, 114. 148. l«. 
197, 19*, M»* a>4, M3. *39. *41. 
46], 524; dhference in the theory 
of, b«wen N^rjuoi znd Szhluiri 
uid Gtu^pida, 7 
tUusorineu, 533 

tUujDryj, 46f 48,75^ 101, iBt, AXi, 
ZJ4, Z40: flpj^tmcea, rot, MJJ 
dutmeterp ZETieognicioji, 
tioa, 4^^ experience, 185; utugis, 
iBot impoeitionip 50, tij, it 4 t 
lf>4; knowledgCp ejp; pero^3#aii. 
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7Jp *34i tja; productg, zzj; iilver, 
118; ifiahe, 106 M. 

Ill-will, 497 
Imnjiep E4, S4fi 
Im eg in i iy ^ zyi 

Imogiiudqil, 90, 433t 461, 466^ 338, 
367* 373 

tmugiiiMtiyE cDostructiofi, zi 
Imminent, 44, 544^ lelfp 471 
Immalidey, ijp 14, ms 

Immediiie^ 149, 150^ inteccdmee^ 

144; DOntVet, 4 IE 
[mmedUfilenesi, 158 
Immoral, 35 n., 4^, 47®. 484. 501 
Immortil, 475, 4^, joz, |ta, 535, 

Immortality, 494, 43^, 514, SIJ, 318* 
5ai, 537 

hnmiitable kw, 51 n. 

Impatjence^ 573 
[mperative, 485 
Impcriahihle^ 476, 517, 518 
ImperEninjaitp 130, 441 
IrnpL'cntioo, lA, 148* 384, 511 
Importinoe, 370 
Empouible, 159, 169, x38 
lrapoee9ic>', 333 
Emprecscloni, 295 
EmpreHJOfiip 65, 339^ 35a 
Imprppcr ute, 321 

Impure, 36, 37, 38, 303, 408; atite*, 

339 

CmpuritieB, 337, joj, 504 
Inzcttve, 360 
ftitnimiteH j6, 359, 360 
Ineonradoni, 378, zli 
Enczniadon, ^oz, 335 
[nclimthnu, 339, 343, z^t, 497 
Inccitiiprelifliiirblep 164 
InccnixatendeSp 166 
Inda, 539 

Indefifubility of nescience, 444 
ludehnsble, tz, |6, 33^ zg, 51^ iiS, 
137 , ta8p 156, 163* 164, Z03, Z4E, 
414 p 499 * S 291 nMurcp t 55 i stufFp 

2 ZI 

Indefinite emtence, 18 
Independent co-operadon, 184 
Independent existence^ 59 
Indescribable, 35, 36, 48, 147* 164, 
194. *9y. *03. Mip a3M34p 138, 
363, 37t; nature, 109 
lodmExibablraic^, 35 
IcdfatTocdbk, 33, 5EZ, 538 

IndctEnniiiisblc, 134 
Indebenniziste,», 491,454* s^ipudon, 
94; cxpeHence, 97; kn£m|cdge> 21; 
inj^rials , 43 

« 
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Index, 148 n. 

India, 40^ 

Indm ■AAtmniaEft, £^6 jt, a 
Atfdqmry^ 550 
/puA'of* Inlerprtt^^ Tki^ 550 
Indiftn liDcimture, 256 
Indian mcdicd cntn, 377 
Indian Medicine, 413,436 
Indian phiiwoph^^ 337^ ^73* 365, 
377f 4 417 P pc^imiim in, 414 

liMnight, 375, 376 JI.4 4*B, 4^1 

JndiiTemioc, £46, 501 
Indigntkm^ 34^ 

^dijpudon, 333 , 4^7 
IhiKich€ Sftidia, aSS 3 
Jndtfpeauble, iS* 513 
litdtf ^gnahablc, 377 
Individual^ 33^ IJ5, 131* 13^, 

1594 1^, 36^^ coctffdau«i£ii^ 77; 
Swo, 4^5: itfnonince, %; menbe-rs, 
lS3;pfnB9ns, S4, 73; Khul 

7^, a&s jr. 
ladjvjdtmiity, 44^ 

£ndiviiil)ie, ij7^ 

Indp-lf onijn , 2 ^s ni i 

Ind™, 2»9, ,55 H. 304, 31B. 43j 

^44 

535 

23, 238, ijg, 366 

494 

503 

otdf^^iajqya^ 405 
Indu, 304, 3^, 433 
Inducdgn, 148 
Indulgence, 509 
Incqtudiiy^ 229 
Inert, 337 M. 

Injcrtia, 360 
Ineahaiuubk, 356 

loBcplioible, 2&. 39, 48, isfi, ij8, 185 
Inference^ iS. 36 n., 32,63, 66, 68, 72^ 
106, JiK, 120, 139 , ^39. T41, 14S, 
J59, 167* 176, 192^ 194^ 213, 

302, 36J. 373-37 ^P 396p J^tSp 

408 

Infcrentul, 77J cognition, 135; know« 
ledge, t 8 
Infeiiar, 378 
Infcjioriiy, 370, 401 a. 

Infinite. 16, 63, 73, 1(3, 434^ con- 
wmhmcm, 77; die^rencH^ 133; 
mimbcr, 338* regnuua^ 202; tune, 

Infiainmatton, 282 
Inheletioii, 358, 359. 445, 

Inherence, 369 
Inbcient, 22; movementp ao 
Inhering cai,i»e^ 144 ^ 

'1* 


Inidadon, 347 
liyunctkph, ^09, 320 
Inner 22 

Inner conadauineis, 26 
timer dytianiic.1 24 
Inner bw of tl^ghi, 29 
inner pi^ychtxea, 12 
Inner atnics, i8y 
Inoperative, 177, 269 
ItBcripUom^ SJ,, 219 
Imecta, 409 
Inaenjuble, 334 

bucporable, 19», 374; inherence, 183, 

m 

IiuHipjirabteneM, 191; of chimctet, 
iflt; of *p«», t9i; ttlaban, 360; 
relfldbn of inbemicc, 40 
Ifuomnia., J37 Nni 
ItUpirnlJDiiR 262 
lEudnctivc pnoiianip 2^2 
ImtmctiVe f ubcan«ddm ronti|, 26 
liutiacn, 413 
inatruciioni^ 3x9 329, 501 
InatFumenir 4^ 

InitrumeninL caw, 12, 360, 371, 

* 

Instnpnenifilicy^ 11, 1x2 
Enamiiiicnti of cogziiticvip 137 
(ntdlect, 73, 373, 446 
Intelleetual, 378; ^mtcA^ 179 
Intelligenccp 89, 268, jio, 341 k 360. 

, 3*9.37J.37 Sp 5 ^p 5^6 
InlelMgentp 36* 3® 
inteiligiblc, 36 
Inienae^ 
tntenticn,, 497 
Intcrdependenoc, 7* 8, 22 
Interdependent origiiution, 3 a. 
Internal cuok, 289 
Jnierridi organ, 3x0 Ji. 2 
Intcrprecatkin, 1, 336 
Intervening, [44 
Inttsttoc, 2^, 297, 34S, 351 
Iniinnite rebnod^ 40 
tncoaicBting drinka, 498 
totzimicBlly^ 242 
[dtrinaic d^erencn, 201 
IntitKlnctionp 49 

intuftivep 73 ; cooACiciijHieffi., 134, 199; 

peroepdon, 113 
InvEbd. 18, X4T, [84, 1S6 
Invutability, j i n. 

InvamblCp 172,186; antccedenee, 143, 
i8fir 336. 386, 39#; concomitinoe, 
t39“t+2, 148; conncctionp 176; 

poirt'er, 185; pit>gnoiti\:a£n^^ 397 

Invuiobly and uncnnditiozially 
dniedp 3I0 
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Invnrtsbly ttucdotc^p J96 
Invitlbfe^ 337 rt. 

Inwird molutMii^ 4^3 
Ittiq qge, 402 
IrrElcvTCit; 160 
bchium, 2^5 H.7 
iiOrMiardiraya, 
itmtardirayit-pratoi^dt, ^5 
ItihOia^v^, 174 n. $ 
l-ning, 433 
nae, 413 
Tia Ufiamiad, 551 

/^. 7 S 

Iidt^dsya-bkai)?a^t*PpOV<f^ >93 

livtt*, 37* 43* 5^, 7a^ go, ] la, 176, 
177* i 97 . 37^. +74. 533: It* criti- 
giMWii by KuzibI^iI*, 176 
Uvara-h/ufca^ S^S *** 
tivaraknOB. *». «7ij 37 ^, 4 ^> *7* 

iwipra^soifikit^f S 47 t 54^ *t* i 
livnmma, 431 
lirardlfkiiandiat 126 
Jna-tiddfit, io8» 213 

Jifa-sidithi^tjwaritffa^ 
Ifp;t^titidhi‘VyCkhya, 1^ 

jAckBlA, 40Q 
jBcob, G. A., S3 
facabJ4 H., 3^ n. 

Jtkfa^ 36 

105 

Ja^dtnakA atitfyd^iakii, (05 

Jlgldi!h«n. 443 

JagudUii, 79 

Jflgndlii Bhanictiymk up* 

jagm-imihydtm^d^i£k 4 , 57 n. 

JilpizmltbB PailcJiiiiuij 79 

jiguudtlainfna, 53,36,103, i93» ai6 
Jaim^iii, 479,4S6 

IttM. 9 «, 1 * 9 . 17*. 17a, 399. 344, 550 
JliyyBta, 4*7 
JWxdb, aSj 
j«^, 377 - 379 , 40 « 

JtJpa^kalpc^^lcni, 347 tt.. 3S0 tt, z 
>m< 4 . 76 

liBirdAni, 49, 205. 54J 
JimnlHU Samyfta, 53 ir. 

/o^fAe, 385 

W. aw *»* 3 

Japan. 294 

jia^ayu, 191 
/i2fni» a8b it, t 
JatOlurni, 4^74 

43a * 

jofd, 496 

/ftimdice, 397^ agfi 

Juindiccd cy*^ 143 


jByKaiulri, xa6 
Jajbiiaii 4 It 431 

Jayaata, jj* 107, 379* 4®o. 307 li. i 
^ 394 p 399 * 4 * 3 p 4 M 

Jtyvflma^ +43 

Jiyiunbi, 443 

491 

yaycllia-mdhi, 320 
ysbula^ahm^^ 35 f 
i^yoy 10 
i^aw^kay 338 

wapn&y 7b 

j^aty 241, 164 
j^ai-iwtpnay 26A 

^Odl^y 1^7 
J 4 j^, jgj, 432 
j^uA, 49b 

J liinlrtiiB tKBj 2tS Hi 

/filtf, 28s Ji. 4 
yd^iwtto^ iandhty 285 
348 H.p 424 

jmi, 43 i 159. *94. 3S7, 401, 

49a 

Jealcuayg 167 
}^»t*P 373 f 4 i 8 

459, 460H 5 «> 

/rfufuaiaa^, 496 

384 

Jioa, 49. ifl, 73, 7s, 84, 85, 88-90, 
20511^ 231. 236, 239p 304 
jmidfMr 423, 431 
jYtttp 104^ 105| 1Q9, 110, 113 
>tf 7 i} 4 Ailu, 4164, 473 
77 

jYttf-tiAdXii, 341 
Jlnka^ 276. 424 
Jhu^-fdnbnit^ 435 
irtUMt, 338 
^Mfm-pQfVokii, 515 

245-347, 350 
ihUfl-rtiuAm iUBC, 

245 

246, 3 S*j 3^52 

114* 3i6p 25 tp 

353 fi., 36S 
/hium nwp 2|t 
jh 70 -r^V 44 
jU:A‘i^tiy 260 
436 

pi^AfoSpSdskA^ JD4 
yfv&dat>Ay 43a 
llvinanda, 430^ 431 
j^muur, 461 
jwits, 368 

p^iwit^ya^modkim^ 31 ft, 
jtf?Qikrdtniiy 260 

100, 272p 491, 499, 505 B, 
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s8o 

Si A. 

44^ too 

jnAKa^nd^t, J55 
jli&Ha-pralutsifidhllSd, j63 

354, 355 

J^ddUfta^^d, 232 
Jnfim^nddhi, I^S n+ 
jSclffltftvJT, 37S 

231 

rikpf^ 

j^a-^yofa. 441,44a, 43^, 4*7, 3^9 

JMnliiifta, ^ 

JfUiUl£ii|ti Ynu, 78 
jHdttt^r^^aca, 432 
JftailAidn SlTUVltlj 79 
531 

llUnoctaind, jB. 87 m.* 9®, 99, 14S a.* 

* 9 « 

JfiAlKilT^A BhuttiinAkfl, S? IT, 
jMnottamA MUn^ 48 
jf8drd/d, 152, 311 

Johim, 543 
Jdint atiikfeljty, 177 
Jamt fumire, 1S4 
Joint opmiicm^ 472 
Jointly 33It 336# 34S 
Wi 333 p J 73« 4*7- 495r S04 p S*1| 
512 

Judjpimii, 341 
Jtig4 143, 151 
448 
296 

318 

Jy^, ai7j IT- 
jyntifa, 547 

251 

251, 454 

Kahalya-^piiihFiimay 56 
Kju%idyi(Lfuilldd SuuvAttp 443 
KkinlylnmndA YoBtndrm, 56 
Ka:^yft»nnu, 79 
hs^kSfikd^ :^7 . 

Kt^ktapula^tufitrti^ 426 
Kah^ha^ 300 
J^PO. 27s a., 536^ 547 
kalpima, 90, ajS, 139, 31a fl,, 314, 
37* 

Kalpa-ithlhiQ^ 424^ 429 
Kaipo^Uifu, 5a 
KnJyi^ 443 

KnnnU^jmii^rHiia, 125 it, 

Ktoulaillm, as, 17 b,, a8, 31 n., 171, 

'Ur '79. iBt-i8s, 

TBo IT.4 j#7^ iS®^ 37 St 37 ^ ctiy€fMmm 


AgBrnat tho jii)ii-p«mAEH!iKy of en- 
tida pA wcfnd bjTp iSj ff.; Yogncni V 
criddaciu igaiiui tlic doctnne of 
moracxitAriiicss uuwicrcd by, 184; 
hb cddcbiD of the coact^t of God* 
176 ff,| bia cdtkuffl of tbc coRcepi 
of Df C!od, 176 ff; hii trat- 

meni cf cbc di^ervtit ^^rcwi of the 
TiAtkire of mnoieiiMniiaap 186; hii 
ondciim of tho doctrine of loul 
fNy*y»)t ^7S> 179; hu critkiim of 
the Aoul theory of KumirilAt 179 ; 

hii critickm of the Yoga ednupept of 
God, [77 ff.; him doctrine nf mo- 
mcn^rineu. 182 C; hk rcrufatioii 
of Nyiym-Vaiieei^ ategoria, 187 
hb refuatkiii of the Skfikbya 
theory of Mul^ |8i; hh rehiatfon 
of the theoiy' of the peinutence of 
entlda^ 1S2 ff.; hii mefutadon of the 
Upanjiid theory of ulf,. x8i; hJa 
diMry of catiaal cfBdency (artha- 
ktiyd^tamofiM^, igj 
Kunaliilli and ^ntonkiltir their 
criticiami of the SAqjSthyn doctrine 
of porfa^iiiur, 172 ff,; writen tnm- 
doned in their work Thfroq-^a^i- 
JT^ aod Itm 171 

KambalAisitiira, 171 
kitinma, 500 
Kanauj, IZS 
Kanhi, 541F 544 
Kenhlyaiu^ 544 
Kaolda, 370 

taj 

k^^ard, 324, 35a 
Ka^bka, 429 it, 1. 431 
353 h. 

a86 H. 2 

kQ^fkariB^ iandfd^t 34S it. 
kopsiam, ^7 
Mapotikd, 285 IT. 4 

k ^ pha , 257 2> 300. 3i7i 3^5-331^ 

333* 334 p 33S n . 33*. 3377 339- 
35*T35a. 3*1 * 3*5p 39* 
kapho^af itb r, 4 

286 

I^piifl. 4x0 it.p 477 
Kipiliheli, 429 
Kjpala-SiTTikhyap 458 
Kc^pHa-farrlra, 435 
3S9 

hira^iaM^pru^niyiimdt, 174 
Kamha^ 432 * 

Karavirymp 424 
KnrSla^mntraf 435 

kornnip tot, 104, x85-188. 237-2391 
343* 249, 253^ 235^ 2|6. 302p JlOp 
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iW* 3 S 7 . 359 . jCp. 37*1 jSj, 4 as- 
404, 4a«, 4J7, 439, 488, sae-saa. 
SM. 533 

kofma-hl)^ manjulji^rpanda^ 338 
Jkitnna-niUf in™Kiia^, 23S 
kanHff-pum^, 3A3 n-t 373 
4 S 7 

kit^a-yvfa^ 441^ 44a, 444, 451* 4 S 3 * 

457 » 539 

, S 50 
394 
481 
ajTK 314 

karfr, 1445 34 fP 4 ^. 473> 473 

Aar/.rA» 7 ^ 

ACanima, 300 
Aonr^i 4 * 1 * 4^1 5 ^* 

3ta »r, J57* 358 

148 n* 

Kafha Upamf^y 78* 2^ li 344 
345t 453i 4 ^p 494 * 5 ^Jn 5^4 
Kcfka-vaHSi as* 

Air^'nd, 359 w- 

Ktifhiipaitifad-hhJI^ii-fM, 19J 
Aii/u. ji* w- 3 * 347 . 35S- 3 *i> 365 
kaumera-Ahrtya, xj6 
Kmim^ra^idmtrat 435 
kauifda, 4^2 

Katwka-ti^tra, 375, aSi-iS#, 393 
Koupftoki, Z5t, aS 9 " 3 . *^3 
/CmifTfdib-^r^dM, 544 
^Cai4frdib-l//i«n|^7 344 
K«utiiya^ 541 

Kivir^ Gan^pru^ Sri, 417 
KA^i^lj GiL^inAtha Sm^ 43 1 
KlvirljH^ 79 
kdhdbdka, 399 < 
k^katdtryit, 

itOla, 1561 =35* 3*7- 3 l*t 35 ®^ 339 t 371 * 
j8g. 410 

t f ■ftlftKaft ri*'Aira3^~SivSflHltdj 


319 

ftJidtJUI, 3S6 387 

ICllidA««, ij*, aji, 259t 55 * 

Aa/pdwAfl-pynifd^Aeiff* 116 
kihnu, 327 , flit 4*3t 489 . 49** 45*^ 

Alim api-artha S*S 

AAnr^yj-AarM, 99 

AifFirt, 57 
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nwmxmm, 497 
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372 p 410 
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KllAlui^tbak 274* 443 * 545 
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^ydy4T-u6afai£fta-prdAifi^ 107 
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122 
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14S If. 
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pa^^padOAiuk^ 285 fl, 1 
Wcp 5w 

^kdrimfrr^'Ad, 3^ 44 

374 

f^raiarya, 31& 

3&3 

pt^nmd^aiya, 189; mtsaiurqp 190 

Ptnvaiildui, 544 

pdrf 9 f, 2 S 4 

pOriMvot 359 

54 * 

pdpi^tmil^isnwHf 266 
Flti^alfl-Saijikhyit 177 
patdia, 76p 300 
Pltruvlniizip 172 
Pifdiputrap 427 
pdfimaMcha^iOjfftMira, 500 

189 

Pcaoe, 444, 430, 500, soip 

5»t 

Pncchiloen of tsind. 5 m 
P«dpj2S 
Fcculiandia^ T39 
PeUic boABj 2S7 fj. i • 

Pelvic cavityp 285 
PelTi-w, 34c. 348 
prmio^, 497 
PenMuca, 539 
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Pwplf, 5ag 

PqiXEi^Yd uci^'CTE^^ ^1 

Pcfcrivcr, *7, i3St *3^. iSSt ™- 
30 i, 2M, 34 i 

PcTi^eiviag^ 330; 200^ pHiicipk^ 

t 99 

Fcrcciviii|t-i«lf^ 200 
PcfCi^tio-ti, i7j [Sp 2D» 21, 65, 38 , g2, 
ii6, 117, 135, *45, M- »59. »*7. 
l80p 187^ I92> [94, 2DD, 304, 20£p 

207, 20S, 213 , 2I3p 334, 2 S 4 i 

269, 170, 302, 3731 $ 74 r 177 k 40 I p 
407; of identity, 6 s 
Percept?, 270 

PcrccptiiMlp rr* d?M, 156; ecperience, 

jass knMlcdgCp 77 p piweaap 

208, 217 

Pcrcipip 19 
PciforfUJince, 303 
Perfame?, 498 rt- 
pcricMfdiuiDp 284 3 

Pcnnuience, 1S8 

Fiatnaneni, 32^ 179, 241, 368p 369; 
ooiudcuitics^p 71 1 oofivfctkmtf, 340; 
entityp 22j percdvnr, 187i s^i 7*1 
179; Aubjectp 366 f lubstBrifej 145 
Peniftience, 18* 671 of koowiedge, iS 
Pertinent, 241 
Peniating 1B3 

Perviating ctim)% 183, 184 
PenoD, 25a, 2SS. 367 
Penofulity, 110+ 524 
PenpirmtioD, 351 1 ckoniula^ 348 
Peulmiam, 414* 5^4 

Petujniatji: tEndency, 511 
IHt liS 

Pettfl Dlktiu, 54 
359 

phaht-iy^a^ 444 
phai^ lurfyii^ 420 
Ftwitoctii abow, [1 

3439 53* 

PhurmacopixU, 277 
Phsryngnl plena p 335 
Pfkflgtmn, S 94 
PhmcHiimB, 177, 50T 
PhcnGoicndp 126, ia7f i*7i 4995 
eppconnoe, 48; rcalityp 167; *df* 

4*5 

Phenomenon^ 374 
PhilcMOphcr, 38, 446 
P^loeopbic, S02 s anilyii*, 4^1 know¬ 
ledge, 346, trtith. 304: view, 
2; wii^ofTit 494 

PbilMOphicAl, 2i8p 301 [ de’^^opnwntk 
48; idea, 3^^ tgaontnee, 4t7i ^*hfe 
230 
Dir 


PhikMoptiy* 44, sip 6Sp 73, 228p so+p 
S09. 5179 515; of BaduayiQji, 
Plilcgnik 299- 3oo» 325^ 385, 391 
Phle^autiic diBcucB, 209 
Ph5*«cnik 238* 3^p 404, 5*4 s diHUCt^ 
418^ piottij^ 48^ ptopuUicin, 4S0; 
adenoetp 273; ^ublcp 512^ woridp 
270 

Phyudm, 277i ^7^9 33® " * 338* 337* 
3%. 3S9, 392> 41s 
PhyiiologiciJ nedvity^ 331 
PlD'^logicil efTectiK 36a 
PhyaiDlogical funcdcmPi 261^ 2639 3II9 
313 

Pbytiological opcratiotii^ 332p 335 
Ph^ioloEii^ pMidoUp 332 
pkehiia^ 359 *-P 361 
pfAd, 497 

Fi|gjimB|ire, 230, 441 p 508 
Pilirtr, 26 

2379 *92, 355 35+> 4S3i 

4S4 

f*WBp459 Jia "^i3*4 
^pfUd, 49b 

288 It. 1 

Piptp 346 
^^^p 299 II. I 
Fachel, R.p 34$ jth 
PiMcm, 282,300 
Piidca-™dnf 274 ?t. 3 

pifr-ydKa, St9p 521 

^wflfiTp iS7, 276, 282 p 296, loOp 317. 
510k 3 ^ 0 , 325 -^ 37 * 339 t 34ii 144. 
347k 349p 3SOp 3^1* 3*S. 39*9 

524^ nature of, 330, 331 
pim^dhiMr^j 317 
iloo. 

pHta-ptaArli, 3 * 3 , 33 + 

jso 

pifhara^ka^ 194 
piyuia, 49 D 
p4/u-pdA4, 104 
PlAcentB, 291 
Pknet, 333 
PliBMllp 1S9 
Pfotd* S06 
Ployful actmty+ 42 
Playful iMtlnotBp 178 
pi^, 2$9 
FlesaiintEve 3 a+ 358 
Plwingk 137 «■ 

PkasuToble, 23 H., 242: ci|Krieiicep 
91; Acme, e8i 

PIC!UI 1 I«, 68 , I 7 J. a+T, M>, 343» 3f»* 
366, 369, 371. ITJi. 374t +64. + 13 . 
45*, +*5.4^7, S<H> iO»-5»». 5** 

FtMure-Keking'k 507 

PlttctM, M3 n., 356 

■ s ^ • ifi 
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phfunt^ aSS 

PlmmliAuc ExperiniE;^, zo^ 

Plurality, 38, 35. 5,5, ,6i. ig,(- of 

CBUKtp I61 
Feinti ot (ibpute^ 
Poni»n,359if,,36t,4$7 
Polcmicp ia6, 127 
PokiDica]. ^04 
Pol^a, aott 
Politicly 3B5 

Pcliutdog 726-328 
PoUudod, 4^ 

Popubf 277 

Povtivty 47' cfluacp i(f7j entity^ igaj 

cipmenw, 154; ImowlBdgCk 154 £ 
quAliTy, 152J uaity, 133 
pAvTim ^'aViKn of th* Aneuni Hindut, 
H 3 «-i 3?^ fl- 
PoiJtivip% ig,3 
PouCMWdt 158 
Poiiura, 4f 5 

jaj 

Poiency, 8, 31, (75, 35,^ 361-363, 

Potroc^-in-chiefp 364 
Poienttal, i3(t.> ajAJMd, jj; wersy. 
35“ 

PoifQtuIiciu, ±4 
Potter, 2441 
Putter"* i^bccl, 246 

Power, 8. 21, J15, j,(j. of „n, 

tzulLiojir oth«*p 505 fl.; of prpduc- 
livity, 26 n, 

PmBandha-pmiodiufSf 5a if. 

PniihAkdnip 66^ 67^ 6^^ 147^ 154^ 

I49i +Sji SI5J of 

illLuian, 154; tuB idea of emand- 
pation, 249 

32Jt 3^-3^ 
/Va6«ifto-ftf3H^riAiff, 443 

f*tabodha~<^ndrodayo ftd^aka^ ZM 
Practicil actitni, 1:72 
Practical ddeipLine^ 500 
PraedpaJ mo^ioiieiitp 155 
Pjaedee, 487* sao* 514 
pradfia, 789, 391 
pradhOna, 172,370,440 
^dyumiUp 543^ 545 
Pra^bha Mitfra, 126 w. 

^Rtnabc.p 371; baaia, 152 
Praiie, 512 

P*ai^^-prmfayedt tamtHnuihafi, 481 

291 tt, 

Pnjipatt, 484 

58 

pr,2i«l^’ +«i. so», S4a 

Prajftfliutu* Gu|TtB, 47 

PnjftInAiKtada, 70* igb 


pr^'AdparOdha, 321, 735^ 405, 415- 
57 Z3 j 

/Vd^oriz^-j^oArfM, 240 
^ojWa^-faiHO,3Soj«.,3S2ir., 386,387 
Ptafsil^tJm-tittaTaiiiaf 46^ 40* $0, 72, 

196-1*8, »5. 106, s(j; id phifej, 
■ophy, cUms, «te,, i*fr-ig8 
prakdia^htfyoitiat, 197 

PlAkU^^, 3, 3j, 53, 

53 h 54^ 3 iitj 223-225* 270; 

ma and the U'crld to* 224^ diicui-^ 
akCifiB rcgardiDK^ nwarmeu in, 17— 
■t^ * dilCUtUOtU. fP;^^riJiTl[f *iib|fecti.iiv 

idcaliafn tiip i7jafdjjvyifi* 244^ nature 
of t^^USm tn* 122; iwiure of dmmda 
ui,a23:a«?pnvtedialccli»ofp iS, iq; 
qiMod with Vafiuinmdhu of. 19; 
thDOry pf catUdlity in. 2aj-223; 
viettf-pdfnt of hi* workp zzOp 221: 
WDfk* df, 4JJ 

Fnkft^ubbiavflaitiidap tyn* 
PrdcAltblianp 9, lOp 17. 30, 33, Si, 84* 
%, 103-106, j jgp ^49, i5j ^ 1^2, 

2oS-2iOp 214, 122-224, ^34? ^ 
quarrel tdtfa the Btuidiiuta regard- 
nature of objectip 30, 31 
Prakillaima^hi^i^a^mft, Z04 

prakopa, 335 if. 

4^* 7*. JOtp 104, 1139, 175^ 177^ 

iSi, ajS, 239* 250, 258* 26s* 272k 
334p 335 h 37a# 388. 410, 440, 455* 
457. 4fit-46Sp 4&7# 473. 477* 47«* 
4*3. S*5t 5J6i 5*5# Sift# S33 k S 34 
prahra^dofeu, 33$ n. 

335 ft. 

nwZiwJyittp 526 
pral&ya, 37*4*1 191 
pramd^ iifip t37^ 194^ 206, zjZp 213 
pram&h^ 413 

pra^na^, 77, liS, 137, 167, 194^204* 
454. 373 P 37S. 3Tftp 379. 3*<». 
3*4 

207^ zog 

JVoTiiel^-nfoi^Wlp 120, 124 

15* ij, 51, 116, ttS, 

19a 

44 

PramJ^^vdrttiMldfUUsaFa, 49 
Priand^^vdrttikdlinfkJ 5 rff- 0 is^ 49 
398 ft. 

PriDnJra s tuttihdfittl --Ogr-* 

fft, 398 a. 

/VoaTtfftcr-cylA^rBn^'^ 198 
jpToiaJjy, 77, 10s 
prwtuha, 343 ft. 

442 

pTffmgyafvdtt 121 
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pramti. 77 

PrAmodApunindAra AcArya^ 225 
331 

pram^a, 389, 391 

jSa !Th + 

jSe b, 

prmOeiir, ji8, 325,491 
pmfeJ4/a-<2^/kJ, 335 

prasOra, 336 if+ 

PraithJhia^iJuxiat 335 
pfosyandana, 34$ 
praiama^ 2JS 
Prv^tBEmti^ 171 

PniaitHpUidB^ 162^ 249« 413^ 4x3^ 503, 

$*$ 

Prtiiaiiapi3da-^hdfya, it$ if. 

PiBinAfiklhAnn^ 4^ 

Prama-Upamiod, ^ 3 t sgAit.i 344 
545 

pvnjhw-Upofdptd-^kdfya, 7S 
pralhamd-bhsiKik4f 3 ^ 
pfotib^iidka^ 176 
pratMm^a,^ 
pratQdmha^i^at xo6 

pral^Fid, 379p 3^^? 
p^atiJMd^ftdmf 383 
pratij^dmara^ ififl ii. 
prai^jfd-PJnnyOia^ 388 B, 
ProtimJ^ndpikat 3^ ». 
pmtimvfffJ, 37S 
pratrfM^ddi^vand, 460 
pratipM^ddhjinf m^edha*priiiiyogit~ 
tiam, 222 

/^rahijlHtnBt)]^^ 217 

pToiuarpskoftff 425 
pmtif^S^, 379 « 385 
praiiffhdptmd, 379 

383 

pntakopdftmdf 448^ 488 
praftta, I 9 p 1^** 
praCtlyit^samutpddii, 3 A«i 3 
pnifya6^i9i^, 33^ 65^ 67 
6 

PnlTyftgbhiigBvfin. [47 

119 h, 

pr^ttya/t, 63 
pr(styak*<2tf i lo 
9 

Pratynk-BViitipm-bliflfBVii,. 156 B* 

pratyoMpi, 92, 194, 373i 574- 57®. 

379 h W. 4 T 1 

Pi^tyok^adrvBysilddiTii. 439 

fi^oiyakfa-s^rtramt 354 It. 

Pritfyiik~tntfva-pH^P^, 221 B„ 223 M. 

pmtyaktva, 115 
pmty-<muya^a^ 3^ 
pratyoya, 395 
prutydhfSra, 4S4» 455 


pratytUam~v^v, az 
19 

34a 

Pfau^k^mMUti, St 
Pmoat^am^hd^ay 230 
482 
314 

3^> 5^*7 

^rdt 7 lJt-rh^iuiFi% 4 f t jii 

23a* 3^571 
pTi^*atn3dif 371 
prqyatndnsa^ 3^« 370 
prayntnibttar^yakai jSt ft. 
prayaifidftimfyakatva^ 382 b, 
prayytfimij, 3831 384 it. 1 
pr^ta~m^^ 319, jao 
253 

pr^imd^yay 214 

prdpit, 7 S, T®P i<Hi 262, 291, 

292, 303, 3lt, 352, 333, 140, 342, 
J 44 > 3 ^.»Tp 344 > 35 a> 3 f«p 373 p 44 ^p 
449; HI dcpcfljSing oa the be&d« 340; 
n vibrniioti, 2£i3 ; 9% vJtHj pirti, 34Z; 
chHiuieb 347 fc 34®: h™t thr 
ccfim eft 3 ^ 3 ; bUtory df the meiii- 
oFp 2:^9 vGAt tifp nficatdiAg eo 
C tunkH^ 342 
prih^a^, 405 
pFOjf^-kanH^f 44S 
praMm£^a~kapi, 76 
pr^^-~mrodhai ijSp 268 
454 

prd^-rpaxdHt as^p 257 
prdi^-vaf^, JlS 

prdf^-t'ffksn^ Stotmdift hfdayin^ mA* 

W, 343 

pfOipi wb** 54 ®p 555 
pr4^dpana-^<ta n*ddkr:?at 44a 
prd^i^ -44® 

praifdydfafi, 25^, 157^ +47-449- 452- 

4 J 5 * +58 

prUpiy^prdpU-nnrtOt 3S0 It. 4^ jSl «, 

prOrakSm-ktmnat M 7 t 250^ 

276 

prdmfui-it^ivti, 270 

^4^yvt/-carfirp 275^ 278, 28|j, 295 * 29® 
Prc^nilitknip 405 p 506 
PrcdMVoiy birdji^ 409 
I^^Kiofzimaiiiee, 367 
FrcfeirnexiC, JOl 
Pr^ftntbry mwim:, 300 
pttrapa, ^ _ 

Ptesentttum «f (he t*U«. 154 

Pride, *67, 373, 4*91 S° 9 -Ji * 

Prindpk of rafijdDUitneu^ ZQp Z2 
Principte of dLScrcnce, 60 
Pmadpk of iniriligeitce. zo 
Priiicipkpf thmifiJiT, 35 ^ 

38^3 
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prf^arta, 

PtDbftbiliry, 

^biUMliim, jao, 1*1, 139, 14^ 
KrobAiuF jj^ 

Frott^ngf md Tranti^etumtrf th* Fint 
Orjenlat Cot^trew, Pixmiip 4^ w, 
Prx^ttgi 0/ the Madras Orieatai 
Ca^/ettncr, 23* 

as*. 377 
Procrtaiori 525 

Producij tjp iS^ ijp 331 - pQcnplc^fi,. 4 
Pr^uction 11, |8, as, 3^^ 37^ 33^ 

62 iW 16®, 173,174^ 
iSO^ JS7, a3j, 336; of Mctioc]^ 

473; «f knowledgfl^ ig 
Prognorbcptiofi, 3^, 357 
Prohibicioni^ 504 
Prajoctfon uf objcctivJty^ aj 
Pitwf, 128 


Proper dbcenuncm. 134 
Proper mcafiurep 345 
Proper pxopqrtiaiip 317 

3«-3^, 3«^5. S0« 

Prrrpultioa, 481^ 4A2, 

Proftpenty, 501 
ProtectiOflp 505 
P^ud, sfo, sri 
Pr 7 /A(^-X^dfl 8 )fp 287 n. i 
3S6 

^tAoAp 37P 
plthaksva, 1^, 370 
prfAxcf* 75 
Ptychiciil frame, 105 
l^ychioil pgroccu^ 48 
Piydialqffie^J^ 108p 265, 366,^ ttppev- 
laec, 3^; cafudiocELt}, 58' diudiiy 
of ftWorefusH. 35 ; c1cmocLt3p 58-60; 
ffititira, 59; p£itzn«p 73 j ei^pon- 
eaoe, 170; igi^ranoe, la^ 109; 
UHEuity^ 25; objoctiTtry, 25; 
of iiirarcneup 09; Mlf, 9; tlwu^ip 


35 


Ps 3 .'dtdlofijc*llyp 31 
p^cbo-phyvioil poraJIdkmp 339 
^eboca, *4. 29, 2SO, 254, 464 
F^'ch»ia-tiwifotiEkition«p a* 

PtbiiU, 288p ago 

Pubic, 348^ ban£p ag| Ji. 7; nerve* 
^ 353 

Pubw, 285 lip, 7 
Public good, ^5 
putiftala, 58, 59 
Pydgfda-iimitaya, 58 p,^ 59 
pWfcir-ifArra, 38B, 389 p. 

Punttmk^Li^ 393 
Puimrvaau Atnyn^ 393 

JWhh. 33 fi If., 357 ^ 359 , 3163 

* r 


t 


Pu^iTuibluddo^ 539 
P«I> 3 W* sai 
papphtaat^ 258 n., 31S 

43, 74 p 7S. aaS* 279, 328* 

547 

Afr4itld-t?ft£cr, 374 tt. 3 
Pure, 36* 3aj; umihilflbianp aJ41 
awjirencii* 33; bcingp 1 j; hli«, 1 jj, 
^1 Efji' ^t5i ^3i biuEfulxpcup, yaj 
c::e»itkknp 334 j co£i3fiousiiJC$at aa^ 
65* 7i--74h 77> (ot. 
io5p 118, J79, r8ip 197^ 203-207# 
tog, airp aay, 235, 236* ajSp 24*^ 
343; eeftcncclc44fie«p 234 ; cxdno- 
tionp 233; heppinm, 22; idea, 234; 
inDelbgeiice, j, 13^ ai^ 22* 50^ 89 Jt., 
102, I to* 233 p 477; negaciiHt, 234; 
tboughip i4s vmuty. 235 
PHirifiaitofy riira* 278 
Piirity, 469P 502, 505^ 510, 511^ 51 
5^4- 54t| oif hmt, 510^ of nund^ 
43S» 44* 
pmya, 317 
pitflfa^dhaTdf 317 
tmrftat, 344 

pvrufa, 181* 234, 24ip 250^ afip 255^ 

t*5i t7t, 379f 5®5 h 3«K# 44^, 

4S7 p 4SB, 4*1, 465-467* 47tt 477t 
5^ 537 

J^unifoA poro^p 465 
purufo-i^O,, 356 

537 

Fur^a-tni&^'a^ 34a 
Pmusa-Mukia^ 523, 524* 537 
pumsOffhOt 547 
purutottamm^ S 5 , 4*6* 4*6 
Puru^tiBiTia DrktPtftp 
Puju^tiama Satai^t], 79^ 225 
Pimifottemaviuia^ 120 
ptiry^foka, 241 
7 as, 33® 

80 

pdraka^ 257* 258 
P^iro^prajiiB, 120 
POt^W MaudgRiynp 357 
POn^uircii, 231, 334 If. 

POrnanandB Simii^'iLi]* 79 
POmAnuida TtrtlWp 78, 79 
FO-r^JkllBllcia Yatj, 353 a. 

pOr^a^ 4CO It. 

pQrxfa-kdia-bkdt'ittra^ 160 
pQit^^pakfa^ 389, 391 
pQrva-‘pr 4 ^li( 4 ~utfftsk^a, ^04 
pi»va-Ti^pa, 336 397 

^rtwtieirp 399--400 

FOrvotsara - nfVftdfjisd - vdda ~nak(aira^ 
mdid^ 219 
pttfd, 353 
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QualifwtioaK x36 
QuiilitmtLve choii^, 15 
QtmljdrtH S. *41 p i+S* *S=. 15&. *6** 
1S7, 190, 359* 360, 

^78, ^2. 501, 3!J5it.H5iJ 

Quick* 337 
QuidkiuCMr 15^ 

Racc, 5&1 

Rjdiujp 3^5 If. 6 

R^p 4^77 

HdghunAiluit 14.6 

RA^hunAthi Siropuim, 11% l24i 
13 fi Mn 

Rato, 3^1* 3^7* 335r 3TU 
i-flyflip 7ip 74, 7 S, 33J. 3*4- 3^P 

367* J73, 4^5* +36- 4S*- 46^ 

iK^'dtf el»mc. 26* 
r^Q-^va^na-n^ymht ;344^' 

Rj^putiiut, 5J9 
RAjihAhi, 49 
B^vwic, V, K., 5SI fi. 

Rakfoh^ 3Q0 

roAffl, 3*7* 334. 33*- 3^7, 339. iSi 
rakia-dhar^, 317 
FaA/i3^db/;i, 3^ 

Fflifip 551 

RuiRvfljA AdhvTiriiip 54 

RingATfljA Mokhliulcap 
Hhflttn, 55^ 1^ 

330 

tmij, 194, 336, J03. 312 n. Jt 3*7* 32^ 

315. 317- 330 p 3+3 ■ . 3+7 p 34 Hp 

35®* 3S7'-3*^i 3W®* 39* 

F 4 Uci- 4 ^!k^p 313 

3=4 

Hasa-rmndkara, 427 
R^aa-idra^ 133 
359 

jwa^r^AtW. 34S if- 
RpiOhhi^frifpftJ, 56 
i^d/4l/cip 7^ 
rof^-iltlci, 37*P 3®* 

4+5 

Adn'ka-ro^infp 443 
rati^ 490, 407 
Riciu^rd. 40 

RatKa-pfttbhd^ xa^t *®4- 4+9 

56 

RAini V^iim. 49 
riuii^ctt 337t 3*2 »- 
RAvigupUp 43= 

Ray Chmidhury, Dtp 544, SS^ 
RBdhcyA^ +& 

RA^^huKTOllji, 316 H, 


rdg^, 367. 4+3* 4*4* +®9i 497 
430 

rdgddi, 369 

EUj^vAftifldt, 7$. 115 
Rj|^i3Vi3iiini 443 

Rf4£hBV»idjii Yiti, 17 >** 

F^ja-karm4m^ 296 
Rija Mjiltbliidrtp 318 

367^ 373. 4*^-+7a 
Ri3ya-Airdf0r^*43 + 

Rj|j&iukA,443 
FdkftHai^ 2S3 

Rlmmp 239 . 255, 507, 546 

RiiHAbhJidrA. 79 
R&mabbuffA Dikfit*. 431 

Ri/MbhjditAandA^ 56 
RamobhiidrAlraniAp 5s 
RtmACBAdni. 79 i +3^ 

ElxnACBiidfm Tlrthi^ 79 
RAmaomdin Yajviai, 3 ta 
RjinajCAndrirya, Ai a. 

RirodittHp 99 
RAmadeV^. 131 
RAmaloothii, 443 
RfliUftkTl^A. 53. 2^* 443 

RAmjtkrvoA Adhvirin, mS 
Rato^T^ Bhatpi, 434 «. 4 

RAnukntLA DrttlitAp 54 
4+3 

RAmiiilltKa. 57 a., 434 
lUnmAthui Vudyi. 434 
R^marCdrf^ 364 a. 

lUmaajthAp S 3 , 56* 79 * H* li*f ** 5 - 

iiS .103 

RimAavnyd, 197, 198+ 3 lH. 2®S. *“ 3 p 
all--3I+^ aaiEwy^ 310, iHt 

oontinuify of pcrrcptkm throui^ a 

fApid tUCCBfifx] oovisiiig 

Add m rwio+il idp 3 X 1 ; hi> dAte md 
woik. 3 A 4 p 205 r his dcliiiiDOii of 
n'j^t liTi QwtijdBP diffcToit from thAt 
of F<kfi£iTl^/h[^kd^, 113; hia tt~ 
tatiofl with PaMm-p^dASf 309, 2*®p 
hb theory of Vedtntiq pcrcrption in 
contrAst to that cf rpiE&rlif-jRiiTf- 
hhdfd Add &kkdmB^, 33 $ R*.; hia 
view diiTefett f imn dun of the 
Ved^ia-puribhO^ 00 the iuboect of 
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Slippery. 361 
Slw, 33® 

Smollcf jfiiDtine, 31* 

Smiikr Hli» 45 
Smirtncttp 5^5 
Smell. 194^ 23*^ 1^' 

Smokyp 16®. 4^® 

StxkwUi ^337 ®-35t 

SmcKrtlmout 3*® 

rtir/f. S4 p 238. 139 P 37Ji SMp 549 
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417 

finfft-ZifitriTf 438 

41& 

Sii^, 7 p 37» 74 
Sfieke-duiinji, 281 
289, 3# 

mdytt, 337i 2^5 312 " t 3*3 JISp 

iimAu, 3aJ®. 442p 497 
imgdka, 357, 359 3^1, 363 

Sodol ofdctTp 5^ 

SocKiy^ 509 
Socket!^ 284 H, 

Soft* 337 0 t 3^* 

SdtncHt 360 

Sokr* 145 p 148; ifibnM*i*P 158# »57 
«*w, 393, 33Pp 3J3t 359* 42® 

f(SfiNi-Mj|n7+ 35^ 

Sw«fyt 3®2 ^ ^ 

SonWp 249, 29s. 312* 426* 467* 304. 

511-5»1. S3® ^ ^ ^ 

Sp» 1, 44. *78.23*. 24®. 3®l« 309- 

3JTi 314. 343. 357i 3^i 3*^1 

372t 372^4*1**530^ ^ 

Soul llie^ (Kumftfili)* cjitidufid Ity 
Kimtliiilli, 179 ^- 

Scul theory (Nylyo)* criridMuJ hf 
KxEiuii5llt, 178, 179 

Sound, 24, 60^ tS2, 355, 367. 382 »-* 
386 387 

Sound-oorpudoTit tSo 
Sotmd-patfntiil, 239 
^ur. 3J»».3S7 
SouTHmoi, 543 
SuuTHt 35®^ 4***- 
Scpath indki SJ 

Spwe, t68p J94. 3*0- 3*9* jS^ ^- 
Spu-dcienciiuiump 23 
SpPQ&^kntiotu, 29 
ipomia, 235 B., 244, 234« 

104^ 257 

234 

t^A9p 194 p 23* 

SpOEiil, 16; dHTrfffl^iSr 370; «umitwip 
25 B, 

Bpe^ ^P*ciiy^ 17s 

Spocui officiency^ 97 
Speebi pffHYr» 40 
Specific, 357* 374; 359: 

duty* 50*. 5®7; ilur^P 5®5 p 5I3 *p 5M J 
i^giwraicCp 771 rwitMrai 3S8 p P**"' 
uctiinn, 4485 pwulbriiwi, lijs 
ptin^e, 319: quBlinc*. 239r i^w 
fcUtiOfi, 31 

SptCuUliimp J7Jp 41®*- 
Speech, 241 * 354r333f 3 38p 4fi9:®riPri* 
34* 

87*- # 
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Spider, 74 ^ 17^ 

Spider'i 178 
Sphud mluitui. 387 n., 353, 3S3 
hpm^ cord. 353. 355^357 
313 M. 

Spiral, JJ$ 

Spmt. 334, 283 
spiritual q4lCffor»l, 467 
Splwn, z 8 S, ^ 

Bpting, 335, 37c^ 

of Actioap 41 fp 413 

413 

^^,^1,346-350^ 352 
}^tnbfux«d, 500 
Sl»«u, 136, 23S 
rfoiHr^ 2^ 

StiTp 333 

■Ipcp# 343 

aUbcAlp 234 

St^efb«Ury, I® «., 166 

Studmcu, 328^ jftOp 419^ 310- o| 

mindp 473 
Steady, 491 
Sternum, 286 
ithmrya^ 4151 
^thairya-^tcdra^, 126 
MihiKTrdntTa, 289 
^takat, 2S6 n, 3 
tthdialtdrhtfditi, 1S6 n* 3 

33 

336 

451 

Ilh 4 pan^, 379 

Sai«ii«ti, 

tffor’n^prffiyaya^ 2^0 

fXtoo-ciftf^ 440^ 49I 
vimla-praj^^ 147, 491 

jS^ 

il^rr. 337 3S0 n. 

^fntm-^aiii66f/ci^ 33a 

Sinmacii. 330. 33(^ 336. 36a 

oKmtj 512 
Snsi^y, 4ajt 

StniiRhtneta oF conduct, c 11 
StreuRth, 327, 336 
296 

Student. 503 

*ym.. 184.,, 1*6 w. 

503, J10, J,4 
loj of wqrld-objecli. 3J 
Si«b, L., jgg a, - '■•* 

33 . MJwipwMiofi*, 

saO 

Stai^a, 376 Ji, 

*«li>ntaktajmt, |93 


SubhQti GautHiu, 316 
Siiijcct, 37, M. 31, 35. 88 
Subjecf-odfiaiclDyxpaap 149. ait 
Siil^eetive, aa. 24, iSo. 187, 104. 377^ 
JS^i' 55^^ BOIt (07? dtamctcr. 522; 
coRzntfcKn. 19; camdetiec^ saj - cgio^ 
2 j6i cipericnoei, 10a. i4g; idcup 
21 p 48^ idealiun. 48 ; iRndTancc, 77 ; 
tllummatkm, metitaF. |0- mamc^ 
nfMp sii; atat9, 149;;: ihouRiif, aj6 
Subjectively, ai7i 233 
SuhjectFvUtiCp aij 
Subjectively. 9 

Sub^MHibject HWarene«p 39* 33 
Sutiject-cibject cofudouaiitM, 24 
Sul^ect-obiecl koowiedRe, 350. aM 
Subject^bjeetku, 235.138. 371 
Subject-object relation, &ft, 105* 144* 
1461 151, 153 

^uhodhini, 55, 73, 75 n,^ 443 

SubrahuLEi^pi, 81 

Subraiimai|i>'i Agnicin Mai hlfvdripSa n. 

Sut»tince, 19. 47, 51, 11:7^ f^2, *SS| 
loip ib2. 167, 172, 187^ iSSp. lotp 
I03 p * 04, 203 p abip 35^6®i 3*3» 

3^37**37^ 

SiibilmDEicBA, 16, 333 
Suhatince^itulf, ti 
SubatanttaJ^ 337 n. 

SubfltMjitiallty^ 38, 48 
Substantive, 187: baaup aj; reality, 2a 
SubetitudDn-ni^imtiiinp 449,45a, 479. 
488 

Substratimi, IQ, TO4. 19s 

Subtle, 331, 377 j Btatia, 245 
Subtlebody,75, 345,302, 30O. 351 ii„; 
m Sajpltbya-yoga. Vaiic^ika ami 
3^H-30^i BRiemeat of the 
Vedllntii and Ctiiika 312 
Subtke^ 368 
SuE:cess^ 51a 
Succeiiiiiin, ao, 179 
SucxetftiVe proccfisea, 374 
Sudhlndta Yatip 443 

,jS, *47,368,373,404.47P, 

Si^dcnt cauBe^ 18 

Sugar-esne, 361 

tukri, 378 

Sujtabili^i 370 

Suitable, 370 

mkk&, 32^ a77p 370, 422 

mkha-iiiMJu ytiga^ 91 

ricMom ^'uA, 277 * 

Bt^pmUia Muni, 58,84, ,,4,14S ff. 

isMa-sal^a^ 4&z 
Surnad, 173 
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SummcrH 317; 335. 37° 

Sun, JJO, 499. SI5 

(d«man)» 30Q1 
SupAi^k S3Q 
SuptuftciAl chunjirca, ^ 
Siip«r-ifnpcHcd, ^06 

Sup«r-impa«it»an+ i44r 309. 

Superior, 178 
Superiority, J70, 401 Jti 
Super-pcndn, 47*, 539^ ^33 
Supcr-pcnoruiliiy« 47S+ $24^ 525 
Support, 143; of 45 

Suppoviijon^ ]S« 31 
Supreme bliu, 451 
Supreme cumee. 16 
Acra, til 
Surmtundl, 428 
Sunt, £64 

Surelvutllcirya, I ftr, 1?, 46t 4®* 

51, 57, 73-^, S*-fi7+ 

112^ 147* . E92, 198, 

216 £ end snAudpJiriEm in, 

99* k^xrwui ind f^Swty TOO; nature of 
q/udiu, zcip i«: nature of lelf md 
sclf^reilijt^ciQn, [oo, 10 E 
SurKtry* 276^ 330 
Snriyip 539 
fiulZitpndti, 344 

SuiniEi^ ifij, i73p 275-1:79, 284 p 
4S5 ffa86 ?t.p 2S7 n,, 301 303 «,p 

3^4.31^3*7*329 « P 33t>-333^334n-> 
342, 344 34 ^f 349. 35 * • 

35a, 361 n-T 362--365, 372 * 3 ^ 9 ^ 4 ^^* 
423-41&. +29- 433* 435; ti* (ie- 
■cdptioii ol the ttperturm of me 
iJWr«Fr42ifp 350; hii detcripllan of the 
f iTfMt rian, nf likiwrAlf, 350 (f.; 
on fiffliffu-flHt/tf, 33 e; him view re- 
ipifdintc the reletkiii of to 

eofliiidon. 351 ff.; lua ^'iew regard¬ 
ing ifedp and 349f 

view that the co^^rtitive urd cofia- 
tJve vicrvtm are attached to the brain, 
342^ hia view thitict^idtkmdofa, 329 
Suhutti^fmdriMlS, 425, 428 
Suhuia-revfOatd, 258 k,, a7|i 17^ A t 
a77p279p3 *3^*315 ffr, 3 JS 331 n,* 
335 . 33^ 342 n-. 344 349 "“+ 

37a If,, 377 » P 3®9 ^*1 390* 423-429 
Stdiuta Aoia^p zSp 

SumiUi-Satra-iih/Stta^ 3^1 it . 

352 

292* 353“355i 453 r 454 
fufum^ §45 
nuupiu^ 24], 264 
ru^^n-nw^ih-rihiifp 264 
iv/tfprami, 145 
ivpipn, a32, 344 


Sui^da, 76 

tQkpm, 305, 331, 337, 359 
iUkpm-deha^ 304 
tuJifma-idtilra, 75, 76 
mA7nnl(i-i^4^, 346 
Sflryapan^iUp 443 
290 

SO^ft^. 290 n. 4 
^jfru-nz^'Mp 25 E 
Sstra^thUtyn-pydlihySitaf 82 »p 
spiral, 3*. 39p 4t* 44 
S^tra^itfdhmt. 349 p 33&t 3^ 
nfirdhoaif, 76* lEf 
Tt^abhJ^a, 4, 89, 372, 4to 
rroMdnT/n^^p E73 
tvo^hnnm, 439, $02 
rvakISro^«itt 3 -MMK 4 ya, 41 
Tm 4 akiMa^ E67 
325 

A'Opwr, 264 

ft>npMi7^/d^4ro, 266 
jrapna-Horn^ 266 
jtid-pTAVEni^ 69, E48p 197 
tv^-pro^iaiS^ [08 
nvT-prohiilrl ftl, 109 
Svi^ (world]!, ^ 

rcuTtlpO^Aedn, 129 
SDSTHp^mr^'d-lfM., 193 
rns-HlTT/Mp 389 
ft^a-jBJfTc^ortO-iHdfriflfcofffp 135 
HM - f funi n - jNWi rope^eittf , 

197 ^ . 

wmiyfiyana^ 378, iSi 
itmy^pi ivtna v&^'atvdpiUdf , 151 

jt;;dra{i*pFdiiidin9'o, ^±4 
J 23 

Jt^f9™pAlNa-/rj^, 355 
fvaywp^prakida^ 149 
SsiayirriprtkBi^, 5fip 8a, tgi 
Svayoippraldda Yati, 79 
Svayaipprakfl^ Yoglndre^ 57 ff* 

Svayarppraliiifinanda, $6 

mm^andha^^ E41 

wl?dAhitma-hilry^-janahiiram UpMV- 

ruitMm, 45 

jvOdMffhdaa^takra, 355 
n-djhi+ 358 
SvOmid^t 428 
SvtnukuEOflra, 431 
5vamlndnpart?«P 52 n. 
SviSmibkSti-prakaia^ 55 

TOdrtAaJp4ia 

Svftima-yoga-prad^pa^ 57 n, 
rExfri^ydiyd, 84 

SwcOEp 2+2* 309f 325» 327f 337 n-t 3471 
357-359. 3^2, 365 if., 3^^ 
Sweetf^, 36 E ^ 
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Syltegiini, 37 

SymboUc Herificc, 34^ 

SymboUc ■ylbhlc*. 40q 
Symboh, J37 

Sympathy, 247, 511 

Sympwi™, 353, 39J. jw, 325 336, 

337. 343 ft. 

Syncreriittc. S+; wjtfci. 53 

SjTionymDijt^ 3^ 

Synjp, 35S 
Syitm, p 5 , S*; 
syilanjtbc fttuily', i 
Syiietnitucd, 500 
&fa«n. ay, i7» 

376. 3 * I If.. 3 t 3 

354 

Snhd^^mr^ft^a^ 103 pi, 
iabda-try^'^^^ 35IJ 
iabjQitVf 374 
iahddftha^ 187 
ft- 

S 4 i 2 i8^ zi9p 443 s flutJicidtj», 
36 j; earmnnciitary, »j 8: pyiMphy, 

Sarw-bhOfya^ aiB* aae 
"‘^Jw-AaZ/tai-d&iBitn, 120 
nsjtrum, 49 

SahadhOmaje (dcmon)^ 300 

i 43 

*'**.*•>*> «. 4 *. 44 t ttH. > 73 * **S> 
atS, 36a, 363 

44 

ialum, 397 

276, 390, 4 J 4 

Saiya-iuntroifi, 330 4^^ 

^-1, 4 ++h 49 Sf SoSfl. 

SnnblUu, 506, 5€^ 

»P 5 - 9 p til sip 25 p 35 p 

37-39. 41-44 p 4 ^p 4^. 51P 77-^9. 

8 s-§ 7, 89^ 92^^ 99, ICO* 1*2* |p5^ 10®^ 
111, iia, tifl, (24, isip i7(j 171, 

189, 191, 218-221* aid* iji, 

246, 25CJ, 260^61, 267p a€8, 370 p 
272, add tt.p 344 p 346* 437,438, 
443, 443, 446, 4^^ 4^^ 453^ 

436-458^ i 74 t 47S, 49S* 499^ 504, 
5f7» S33r 549 P ^d ftoctic Buddhiitii 
differ rcEfjkfdjnjr the ontology of 
Ulujioftp 4 ncmpt 9 to prove that 
hii philo^phy waa rRlbbc* 2; fcdr- 
iidtheda^ tnterprelBtion prior to, 43; 
^ntisdieti hh own view on ideml- 
nm, 28 did not cldbonte the exact 
iwnm of the uuiaJi^ of avidyd or 

or Brahman, ii; emphmbe* that 

wakio*( experience U la „ 

dream expetimee in Gaudnpiida'a 
™™™tary, iS, 20; hit »ierticm 


the world-appemraoce h mere 
Jlliiaitm » dogmatiCp aa abo the 
dPcuinG thac the fdll b the only 
ground; on which all iCiiaimvi arc 
imposed, 8 j hia coirkniefitmry >wino{ 
lAuafactmily convince that the ifUrai 
proftHcd unqualified moniam, 43 j 
hii cdtichm of the atomic theory^ 
189 if.; hii criticiani of the theocy ^ 
Mm^'dya, iQpf hia defutitiEln of il* 

luiioop 5* 6; hia dialectk argLuomtap. 
T89IT.^ hii «plaiiKtkm aa to the 
llluaory creanon by iRnoratice^ in- 
ferprecation of bii cxplanaiioo by ba 
other foUowerx^ §■ hia explmationof 
the cauud thcojry on reahitlc iiitea 
m xgainat >'yiyi, 39-41 ; ha four 
boporiani followcn and the diver¬ 
gence of ihrir viewftp 47* 48; hi 
xdcaJiEfn compared with thatnf 

and Buddhiat idcalim, 26S 
tf. j hia intetpretation of the BrahTTu- 
rfflro if^d the LTpanhada aa reooq:» 
ciliation of the paoth^ttc and dna- 
Iwtic tendendei, i; hia interpreia- 
tion of iilinlon in GaudapAdi 'f 
kS^ 6; hb rcaLEidc mtcrpretntlon of 
the i^oh^B-TSlTisi with parcnthcttc 
rmervadon, how far juatihable, 39; 
hia refumtiofi of Buddhlft idcalum, 
2&9, 2701 hii refutation of Buddhis¬ 
tic ideaiiifflp 27; hia mfutetion of 
the H^rge of ihe Incempadhillty of 
the pfoductk>n of the impure world 
from the pure Brahmaxi^ 37; hb re- 
Fumtian of the SJupJchya ctidcism of 
Vedfinta, 36, 37 J his two dUfemtt 
atialogici regarding the pioductioii 
of the world fitiii) Brahmjm, 37; Jib 
^'iew of the nOifii and the heartp 344* 
hia views regarding UrS and dlmmarn, 
3440.^: hb worlti and foUowora, 
77 -^ 2 i how far h£ i« justified in 
someLifnea tekmgpurinitaio anaiogici 
ond aometimea the view of magicaE 
erestiim, jS; origiiiator of VcdUnti 
dialectics ,163; apodal natore of h» 
dialiKtic aa diatinguiahed from lint 
of brihuai aod Citaukhip 191* 192 
ij* t03, to8, 251 

^i^ars^dit-vtjityaf 8i, Sfi, 112 
Safikatm MiJra, roj n., lih (t.p 356 
Sa^ltaxa ichool, 3 p 30, 44, ^2 
Baiikaraavimui p t7X t 
SiOnbm Vctlsata, II, 16, ly, 34, 35, 
m, 148. 314 

I x I 

^hkaifinar^^ 82, S6p 215* 443 
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ioAka^ 141 
^Akha, 34a 

* 83^ 87, 89 90, 9T| 9+p 

3S3 p 3S4 
33S 

348 ft. 

iflrtff, 303 H. 4 
S^ku (dcmckfi), 3PD 
Sii«dh 4 ri ActTya^ S4 

179^ i36, 1891 
368, 394, 4^, 43*. 535^537 
iaucat SO$y 510 
SauubJcji^ 3 e6 

435 

^uniOUjni, 283 
ii04f>>3. 3*8, 37a, SOS »■ 
irU^ 479, 480 

&Uca]y«p ISO 
itZAAdp 283 

toi^^fl(l4iVfii3in«, 290 It. a 
£&kwitic!yfli 357 
istaJ^a^ 276, 4*4 

4aS 

^AlilcMnachii, 147 ff., 249 
^ilA[-ridiir8a~ta/ri7, 397 
MnlOp 234, 235, 281 
Sontantkjfiu, 25* a8> 31 5 ^ ■ 

172 p 175, 176, 17S> ^ 79 * 181-1&&P 
375p 376; lu* ififfiinicn* 2fpaiMt the 
Upaiufsdic yitw iimiliir to that af 
ji^kflAp 28 

4SO ft.p $ to 

Sonti-kalpa, ^3 

4^ 11^ I 

i^ilya^rUtra-fil^, 225 
idrada^, 298 fl. 

^Orfra^ 3SOfl.^ 351 35*"-* 4*Si 4^ 

^arfra-brilhtui^, 231 
Sdftraka-bkdfya^ 36, 24^ m. 
^mfaka^khJfyfa-prakafOrtJutf 49 
SdrfraJka-bhJiya-flka, 193 
fylriraka-wiiMdiftid-bha^^, jfi, 78i 8* 

- nydyti * lajpgr^a^ 

3011^ 84 

Sdftraka^JnXm^^^fttd-IJ^J^grllha, 83 tt. 
:Sariraka - m*J»l4^d - JflM - 
kaiimwif^ 82 Ri 

Sortraka-nyf^-^mjntkndia^ Sa n* 
Sdrira-poSm^a^ 435 

&iFfra-ftkatfa, 2^ k. 

^bjrAgadhw, 088326 *.p 327 
435 i hia ww of wain, 326 
iilflyo, 253 p 2S4 p 3^5.445 

E03, loS Ak 
83, ip3 

idifrdniara, 399 
. 400 It. 


SefafoyindLp ss 
$c4BO|xiqih2p 205 
Scfa Sfln^fi^hilrap E E9p 196 
^aro^398p 399. 400 ff. 

SMamat^, 53. 54, 74 208 

^%(5,547 
^J, 27S fl. 

4j^if-M33nu»^p SOI* S*3 

Sjngiuimp 123 

535 

hVon fnf , 287 Ji. 

/i>ot-l4^iDilani-sabtMp 341 
Mrd, 258* 289, 39], 3[8p 34a, 344 p 346. 
348^350. 35a, 354 

iStrtf-taTOp-ifco^iaT** 256 
£iiy& 4 sifmgr 9 ^i 126 it. 

Sivn, 82 2i8p 26s 
flYBda^lu SrldbirMvtmin^ 443 
^ivtdLHp 364.43Ep 432. 435 

22P 

Sivulftk B^jmaix, 79 
£ik?s^ltMr^atklf 219 
SiTn-purd^-i^mmaiv^-kfvn^ 4 ^m^ 220 
57 n., E03 

283 A- 

^wa-i&kii^fvidMt tafi 
Swa-Usiica^mtidkaf 220 

^ividitya. 147 *- 

fivldicym ^tiim, 123 
Sic^dvmia-mr^'a^ 220 
£wdnamia 4 ak^^ 220 
^wdnanda^Qh^-ciOtikik^,, 330 
SivtnandA Yati, 57 n. 

SrtNt^c^lH^^-aulfkdkd^ 230 
jSmfrJb-wo^'-dfptAtfp 119^ 230 
SivopAdlij^yn^ 263 

220 

^mikar^a-ma^'mf, 220 
Mjgkr^, 33S 

^ta, 4S9i 50a. fOlp S04 
itr^u 340 

&r^akii. 296. Wp 54^ 

itffSmayn^ 299 

33^t 355. 33*^ 3S7* 359. 38* 

362 

341 *p 
3H 
359 M. 
f/<7VUT. a99 

347 

334 

Hipmm, 376. 283. 298, 349^ 335 P ja^P 
3iSp 330-13Jr 335. 33^t 137 344 p 

347. 349* 37*. 

Itnwj-priMkrtt, 328. 3J4 

299 

ifif. 330 
230 

* * * • 
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Sjeka-ithSiia, jq.] 

$hha-vSTitikn, 4^ 

i»rt. aij7 

iWto. 5&2. 3iajt„ 319, jjo. 335 If., 
3 Sfl 

iraidke, a^a, 4£lt, 494 

iSiTWW [djCFEtDfl)^ 30* 

WfJ^, 34 [> 

SiT. 3514 

SrlbnLhmM, 42B 

^Tf-ti£2f;^^a]rui, ia6 it^ 

Sfidiuni, 49, 147 a*4 

444> 44*. 449".. +5*1 4SJ 45*. 

462,4?4, 478,484 

SrtlMiTd. 34. St, S3,34, 36, 57,8j, 93, 
l* 9 ^r «+-U 9 p 131-113, 135, 
1411 HJ“147. 1^3. 164, 
iMp I7^i-I7a, 191, 194+ 4 tSp 34®J 
4W4nsi«i and fta oh^ixi caxmol be 
•intijarp 134: fiuddhiii precuwm xif 
pre-^ahkan Vcdiota Ka- 

malaiUa and Sintaraktimp t7t 
compared and contracted wiib N4- 
^unap 170, 171 j hu asitrcidn of 
indeAiiability pf all appeantnect ii a 
dir«i ebi^n^e to ^lytTa-Vaiicfika^ 
whtcb thinks tihai aU. that is knoiw'-^ 
ablfl ia definable, rij; hii mdc»m 
of*" bemg/* 143; hu cjibdaEii of the 
Buddhist deBnitiorii of ti^c coali¬ 
tion, 136; hii etiiicasxii of the defbii- 
tkm of '^invanable OOneomitaiicei,'^ 
J4Tp 14a; hb Criticum nf the nature 
of oonoomitanoe (t^^pOjp i jflp 140; 
hit crltiCHm of ncfi-betngr i43t hii 
edddanu often refer to Nylyt 
definidemi rather than to Nytyi 
thought^ 146; hia cdticam of 
Nyt>T> deRnitidn of ''auaep*' [44^ 
hii ptkuio of the Nyflya dcfliiitHin 
of right cognidon, 133^^^ hit eriti- 
dam of the ISijpRya tbrary of rektjooi 
144; hb oxiudain of the poaribiUiy 
of knowing the clau-ecmccptH, 139, 
I40; hb Critidan] of lubatance artd 
quality, 143 j hia eriticiam of 
140, E4I; hk eriticbm of Udayana, 
141; hia ilate^ workt and followers^ 
las, ia6; hu dialecfik: oompared 
trith that of Nlgfbjimap 163 j hu 
dudcctic dadnguiihcd from that of 
Sas^nt, 191^ 192; hk difference 
wnth hUdhyiutiika potidon^ 

108^ hii difference with V^caipaii 
■od Mai^dana, lOi; |ui ontolagic 
ftrgwient for the eatiitence of Hrah' 
moiip hit refutation of analogy^ 


141; hia rofuia^n of "differencep'' 
tag; hia refuEadoa of the category of 
'‘differencep** tag ff,; bit refutation 
of the defkiutjon of caiue, 143-145; 
hia Tefuladoa of the deffnidoin of 
peroeption,, C37* 138 ; hia refutation 
of the notion of inamunenta of 
Icnowlcdge in^ 137; hit view that ail 
deffnitioni tnay be proved fakc^ 
1tfi; hia view that workl-ippcar- 
■nccfi ate false beOauae all deb^dona 
of any of their caiqinrict are adf- 
contfadictOfy, t47 5; inechixf of hia 
diaicctiCp tjj; pcrcepdnn cannol 
chalJenfe tJ^ kutnuitiEiit of the 
Upunifiadi^ lag; pfcouiaora of hia 
dialectic, KHualairla and Sintaiak^ 
|ita^ t7T ff,; mpoiuihle for the 
RTiJwth of verbaliam in the new 
■diool of Nyiyiip 146; atmiUricy of hia 
dialectic to that of Nagiijum, 117 
|tika^dap 354, 355 
Srikap'ihap icfl, arg 
SrEki^tha fibatta, 79. 4^7, 433 
Srikagtha Daica, 43:8,, 435 

an- 

|oi4in himjt, 193 

*^rfauxj/-^^i^^>#d-^£dp 22^, i47(p 350 
^rimad-th^apmii~pk^^ 

^tfinldhave, 427^ 
fltnlthA ^-^5 

^rfnivftBa^ 120 
^rinivlad Yaivan, 57 
^rlnngimatl^, 1O8 
^nairphAp 113 
Sff^t;idyJ^pa^ihciit, 125 
iwn^^guda-int^raya, 331 
irtitfl, 185 

Iro^^pkalahl, ais It. 7 
Sruta-pT&k^kdf lr+ 

irngdfaka, 342 
iuWhip 341 
Subhaguptap t^^ 

Subhahkam, is^n. 
iutf^Iutka, 33 

hihhiliubisiiwk^nm-vtp 4 kat 23 n. 
duci-dravyti-^eDaH^^ 505 
ilrddko, 

iuddka^iajftvfi^may^-HMda-rnpaf 4 fi 4 
S uddhflnanda, 193 
hi^er^ 31J n,p 317^ 33S 
iukra^^ard, 317 
dukfa^pfdiiur^hihsa^ 351 

Aijitf'ti'fcjfa, 33a It. 
fuim/i, 300, 301, 331 
iuprtimo 2:98 

find™, JOS. 50+, stA, 51+, S3I 
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tfda, 198, 346 

Utnyay *34. »7»p 33® 

iMyaie,j 
SUtfyn-vdih^ 4z 6 
fOnym-vldii t^ryp j 
z, 35 

skiddhiiti, 7 

Svayathup 431 
Avxdp 317 

471 

iytna aacrtfice^ 381 n.^ 483 ft. 

Uhf-iZjted. 041 

fa 4 ^« yeg 9 , ^^ 3 .45 s 
fo^^^aya, ^t^ m. 
^Q4-^iarux^-^^saiftf^aha--ijtti^ 14 ^ tt- 
faif-4fuiriyfi^ 366 
^offi-tantraf 476 

^ij^-caibj2-jdjt]/ka|Up 353 ■#., 354 

TichibflnA, 4^ 

Tanile. 176 

Tac^uaJ pirciclca, 15 n. 

Tai^tuiil B£me, 156 
fad anatandhctu, 338 
iWdftv, 374 
t^-bh^'a'bhipCt4, 37* 

tad-uipaitit 183 

tadwti (at-prakSitiika-^iKiiKawQMf 114 
tmjaia^ 548 
Ufik^f^y 5 ^^ *■ 

71*+ 4 ^^ 

TmStirtya-AFOij^akar 538 
Tmttiriya-hkafyii-fippai^, 193 
Tmtiiriya-^ihdtya-ViMti^ 193 
Taittiriy^-hrdhmaipt, 23 ip i^on.^a^ln. 
Toittirjya^pratiiiSbAya, 

Tofflirty-fl Uptudfod, 4^ 
Tinttirtyopm$^-bh4iyiir 7 ^ 

Taking of pufv fcMd, 5C3S 
CdAmoff, 300 A. 3 

fula-kflrci^-gu/pAd^ 285 H, 

Jju^^iJbp 76 

lUHfCEl. 72p 74, lOf, S|: 34 ^ ifr?* J^Ip 5 ®+t 
314, J18* 3ig< 32$, 367, J72p 419. 
4 J*. 45 ^* 4 ^^- 468* 4 W 
tOH-Jtid^afp 74 p 236, 145 p 30j| 477 
tannSSamukiir dtmamtftf 99 
ttmtra, 276 H.* 352 

Tantra anutsmyp 356, 357 

Taittra-^il^dma^, 353 m, 

Tantra litenturc, 354 

Tanira pKikk9apli7:p 35^ 

Tantn ptiyual^i *73 
Tancma, to, 3 S 4 “Ji^»^ **** 

jvm^, it» pCHittan m, 3534 353 
3S4; lyatccn &f rtd^j in. 35i-J54 
7izn/r^-idira» 432 


Tantra achool^ 3S4^ 3 SSn 3S7 
TmtSnt^duMh^itta^pikdt 219 
332 

laniia^yuktif 389^ 390 
Todgaickf^ 3QO 
TaAJUf 43 n. 
t 4 mh^, 4 ^, 4^. 490 
143^^. 76, a29.4ajp 437 p 4 ^p 5 ^p 
5 ^^. 514. 523* 53^. M4 

tapo-yf^iha, 487 
farAtf, 140, (4*P 37fi* 4S4 
Tor^j-f^dPR^'p 54 
Tarh^-iPpikdf EoC 
Tarka~Ji^^ 4 ^f 87. 88p ga 
TarAd-pd^r ^4 r» 

Tkrld-i^EfQpiikdp 49 p 5011.# 5ti llfr A-p 

iigjf,, E92, I93 p 194. 

. 

TorAd-tatvAa, 79 
tcrko *pr4^yti*?d-jj3i*Ka«, 376 
aitkit 2^6 it. 

T»le. iSi, 194, 199^ 23^> 3ISi 357“ 

360^ 362-366, 371? 

Taaic ctigallioBi 180 
tial%‘d^A»^J¥G7iEl, 4 
rof pordw, 499 
fctl/na, 193 

ToJmcr-^'jad^p 45 8? *fpp 1^7 

To/JtvTnrAtsdihd^ 57 H. 

TiUtuti-itaMidt S* "-P 54f **li 
*i 7 

Toirta-tfomdhkd. 79p 193^ 431 
TkalfM-dnldiwdp. 34 
Taltt-u-dni^ntaiji-pridd^^^ S4 
Tattiia-df porta, 10^ 3a* 79 j 10*3* *93 p 
2Dft A.p. 2 m 

Tdttva-dtpika,^ 79, aai 
rdfn:^-/ji4iKt^ 252 
rotjtwi-AaiiwfaAp 250 
Taiwa-kmitubho, 54« 219 
Tativa-msikld-f^Opat t [9 Jt+p 262 n. 3 

7VlJtvi'RiuAf4»dl« 219 
Taitva-proitpfkat 5*i Sl^ ^*9*-p *39 p 

247- ^ 4 ^ c* ^ ^ 

Ta<nw^A3mfA4d^43 B7« ™. t97# 

IEOH.. 116 

7>j2lc«-ifl3T^ffA2p 2a jt.p 25127 it.p 28 if,p 

3 E fl,t I 7 i. I 7 i *** "' 

Tofl^ aj^Cgr^oAd , 174 

495 
57 
41 "■ 

Talltti-im^drin^, 4$ H-* a62p 396 
Tottm-vibiiMora, i%o 
Taitvm-vilrhdvortS, 87 n. 
Tmtva-uivmorut^ 54 
Tiztlc^-viua^t 54 p 7a 
Trtlirfl-iaWfej-drpdfki, 54, 217 a. 
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Tattveioka, JO, 193 

TeUtw^iodUa^ ii 
Tixila, jj76p 4^4 
TJiylcr, tt^ 
tdddimya, 3T w.* 1S3 
tOdamya^praaiM, 40 
lalv^ 287 ji, 4 

sSS M. 1 
4S7 M. 4 
iifmoia, 373,46a 

tdmrd, 317 
Tlutnc dumu. aiii 
aSj 

Tdtparya-Mhha, it6 h, 

T^p^yti^€imdriM^, 441 

Tdiparya-prakO^^ 231, n.^ 266 

74 l^(n>-^-j!rAd, 107 

TeK^, 354,378,4acs 513, 534 

Th^S. 378. 5«S 

Technical tcnn, 2T7 

TMdi. 336 «, 

tJTm, *36. *4i. *45. JtS, 313, 362, 
303 n., 31a 
434 

tQt>-^ihSiUt 307 

Tdcka 4^ 

Tcimng, K. T*. 132 * 143, 54^p 
TcmfKr&mentp 37S 
Tcmpka* 2^7 

Tonponilp 1&2 343t fcw«p 28^7 
n-l; detcmiiiiBEigcH, [87 
Tanp-utioik* 301 

Tcadcuu, 3^p 501, jip, 511^ 516 
Terto* 37j 
Tenninoldgy, 14 
T«>tidttp 318 

Tettiffioiiy, 33,114,170, 373 

Tem. 17 

TheuCp 226 

Tbocucp 1 

J^losy. 5*5 

357, 3Q]; of creation, 174; 
of motBcattiincM, 3i{ of pain, px; 
of perccptiOD, t68;Qifauliaiinoaa,37t 
Th«it, ip, 31 , ap, 1^3.163,166,170, 
183, 189,194, 233, 387 
Tludoieas, 380 
TW“K. 359 n., 49<, 310 
^^und OridltEl Conffaii y"^ ^ j; 

UJini, 335 *.. 348 

Thormeie venebrae, a86 a.. 287 w. i 

Thi^t. 33, 189, ,9,, ajt, 

1*7. 373 . 405, 4 «+ 

TJought-aethFitjr. 335. 340, *73 
lliouglix-ncmtiaiii, 235 m.^ 244 


Thoughifulnod* 513 
I^uab[-Ru>vfe3iient4 235 n,p 254 
Thoiight-principlc, jj 
Thqu^t^pmvasei, zi, 356, 36® 
Thought 29 

THouglii-iubtcuicep 24 
Thjoatp 33 i* 34 Sa 86 i *365 
Tibet. 164 
Ttbetap. 1^4 

T^i*. 1S5 jp. 6 
Tiffctr* 509, 513 

jisfi.j, 35 *> 357 p 3 S8 

TiWf, 5S*. 55i 
Tilaksf^'lniin, 107 

Tfettc. 68,148. !36, ts7, 187,194,321, 
35". 300, 369, 370, 372; iftd apace, 
2JDD 

TifunMiflj NayskSp 219 

351 

359, 3«i 

351 

tfvrdf igi 

Twigue, 326 H., 33t, 348, 367 
Topic. 377 
TartdlK. log 

Touch, i 94 pi 36 . 355 , 35 a. 3 «o 
Tcsoenlogy, 435 

333 

TpicIm, 2S6 11, a 

Trade. 505 M. 

Tmdition, 7S. laa, 377 
Trmmjuiihtyp 329 
TuitiKcmfenccp jta 
Trimeefidcntp 21. 22, S24p 526; ft- 
ilicy. 16; Mil, lOp 36a; Btute. 435 
Tramcendflacd, ib8; pmidpld, 72 
TnmflfuprmetiotL of Brahmin. 42 
TmufdimBtJonj, 25, 35, 36^ 

38, 5*4 88. 104, J14. i7t, 177; 

»6p 207. aiip aaip 224p 233* 

233,332, 347, 5QJ 

TramgrcMiim, joOp 275. 4*5.422. 505 
Framitory, 490 
Tniwnigratioii, 372* 411 
Traiaparaii, 337 », 

157 

52 ji, 

Trrta age, 409, 410 

Tn mk , 3^ 

Tnckeiy,37g 

mAg. 2S5 *. 7 

486 n.4 
375 

Tnlocaai. 107 

Triloaftnisg;uru. 107 

Trukjty Streeip 14 
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TripBthi,49>3»M-i)^* [9ai >93 x.,196 
aS7 n, 2 

Tnpurf-praAamtpa-^^, m 
TriHkim^hf^hmar^, 4|4 
Triiifif^ 23 
354 

m-trdMld. 401 n* 

TdvikrftmtoAry*, ». 

rrrqff-AiajapiT, 74 ttr 

Trouble!, 501 

True assocbtiena, Y45 

True eiperience, i&S 

True kmwWjrc, 164, 174* z46»457 

True propcnidoDp 155 

True rocDgnit^s 155 

Tronk, 343 

Truth, 3» I !4. 118* 378, 494+ 4!J5^ 53* 
Trothfulp 513 

Truthfuln™, 373* S<*Sp 5io 
irr^, 4Mr 41S » i 49^ 

^yakOf 197 
Tubercles, aSb n~ 3 
UiterAo, 2Jt4 
r]u/>'^^AafJp 371 
tvryat 264, 2^ 

2)64, 266 H. 

TObini^, 283 

tyakta-kar^fwt-tifthramii(t, 245 

50Sr S<>8p 510 
ty^a-miUriiy 228 
Tippah, 41s. 4^ 

TYj^-ralPUJ, 51 B, 

197 

UbiquitDuSp 14 
ucMaAkhati, 285 
ucchv^a^ 3^7 
urifendp^AJk 3*3 
UderUp 43t 
ItilOfC, 287 tr 
Udeyendp 49^ S^p ** 5* 

i34^ H*>r 14*^ 147 criticfMsd hff 
^rlluirfa M the auMect of farAitp 141 
udOita, 75p * 59. 33= 

udSanJS, 378 
udldnarfap 39 * 

389^ 39* 

UddytJUkenp 119. (14 p ifl *47 
t7i, iSait.p i86p 384 «.p 593. 3M' 

4i» 

Ui* H., 39® fl- 
Uine, 385 n. 6 

UlamelE, 133 p 23*; b««^p =35; 
Aijtr>xo6^capaep 111*114.237;*^- 
KicHKneWp 22; eotitytljo-i 34; prifl- 
dple. 474; ftality* a* 13 p ==i 4=. 9Sp 
16a, 199.221,271.4S4 S ipedatrjsfCH 
pcitifl, 37*1 *5* 494 p 5« 


Umbiticua^ 189 

UneffwM, 42 

UuBttBcbed, 51#^ fit 
IJiuttithedeeap 511 
IJi3ici2chnientp 524 
OucAused, 63 

Unchififftaible, 24 p 33^ 42, 45, 63, 73p 
164, 179, 3*6 rt., 22f* 2+&* ajip 368, 
369^ 476 £ eouftCteuAfieiip 181 
Umiufnpouiided, 74 
Uticondidoiu], 17^ 

UticondJlHuiBlItyp 160 
Unoonueco^jp 230 
UncuiudsMiSp tSi 
UacoiiACtoitHieu, 1^5 
LTneontrodJeted eacntmccp 30 
UndemoFiatiiible^ ±2 
UndEdyiug cdiucieumeta, 53, io6, 
I07p309 

UiuleaifibLe, 511 
Undeteruihicd fniitkifi^ 249 
Undii^iefiaitiBlcd^ 23 M_, 474: iware- 

ncAGp 111 

Unhiirpy, 277 
Unhnlfhy, 320 
Unifom ointive, 178 
Uniinj»rtnnccp 370 
Uriinfenblrp 454 
UniutcIHf^I, 36-38 
UniutrUigibk, [i, 138^ J43 
Ufimtemipted AUCcewiQ, 25 
Unique* t3p 228; relm™* 31 
UniiVi 8St 141; conKifluiiieMip iTuS 
(citt, 46+ 81 

Umvenjj, 63 p 139* 374 J flicru^. 
501 \ dadmetefupE:^ 159; cornpasMtift. 
461; coiKoeiijtMiiQef 140: duly* 506; 
fiioidahip, §ot, 511: piety* 511: 

pity, 5?fll| atifp 6, 9: apinlp 457 

UnJvemlitT. 85. W 

Umvene, 11 
tldJmdwible* 163 
Unltmlizdt 63 

UnnuxiiftAtedt 232* 263* 357.3 58 ^ 41 * 1 

J19 p 3=5* 53®! ^taw. =3* 

Onmldjip 431 
Unmi^^^aMnitam, 341 rt. 
UniuimeiAble, 334 
Unpercrivabie, 138 

Uupcrraved, 199 
Unperturbed, 500, 5 k®p 5*= 
Unpeiturbediirsii 5^* 

Uuprodueed, 63* 18a 
UfirCAl* li7i =7*; ■ppeafMflM^ 48 
Unreality* tiSp 165, 24b, 15= 
Unreaacniablirf 186 
Unrigbtiimif, 409 

Unpnkihb, 35* 89 ff-i =93* a®4* =** 

■ * ^ * 

* 39^ 
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203, 

Umuiuble^ 570 
UnsuitAbtlity^ j7o 
Untcfiablct 358 

LTnthmlcMble, 21, 311, 362-341, 519 
UntnjthfiilficHp 373 
u^Sdi, 541 

p 335 ji, 

upof^a^ihoi^^ 386 If, 
tip^ 4 eia, 3»9. 390 
UpQdda-iiihwf^ 79, 81 

193 

t//hkiH(Tp 4t2, 415 

459, s« 
upa-dhdtu^ 324 
upakdita, *83 

Upakramu^por^kriima^ 220 
iipaliAdhi-tamti, 380 jgj m. 
upalakfO^t IX 
Upamd, 38b 
upamOiia, 14s, 377 
Upan^, 379 
Upandh^f 497 
lr/)a3D4MdS^dp 497 

OimiiadiCp ^511,, 494, 499; %unilsi, 
467 

58 

UpsiiwUp j, 3 , 8, 37-39p 46, 58, 7S, 
gS, looj 113,114, 116^ lagp 151;^ 
3fS, 226, 259 p 360* 27(i, 333* 344» 
448. 4S3» 455 k 471, 475* 478* 4^?3. 
495. 49^. S* I »-» SiS. 5«, S2 Sk 53&. 
53ii 536* 548. SJi; M One wimtenE 
phibMOphy borTOH'»J by Sahkam 
frofn ba predecjcBKjnp 2^ ocRdaoien* 
talon befof* Soiiksjm, ij othJcai 
idem inp 494, 495; heart m, 344: 
nature o£ iia pMEwphy under Gau- 
^pada'i ifiilueimp. i; ibdr view of 
■elf muofcfl bf KumoLalflap igi^ 
tbeir viewi re^rdm^ the fkti/U, 
344 ff ■ 

Upmii^ Kjctff, 80, 87^ |i^ 98, 132 
Upupntii-$m>ia^ 380 it, 4. 382 it, 

upftrati^ 495 
vpfftamdmtimii^ 459 
Upaiitma^ 231 
ifpaiitmanii. 358 
Mpo/omuid^Up 357 
upaAi3Hi, 397 
YP^0pa, 293, 309 
Upavarto^ 43 
B3P™*Hi, 27a 
opowfiffp 274, 

upAf^ 9, 334+497, 498 

vpMihia-karupa, 13^ 371 


irpd^; 72, 142 
upatam&h^, 388 

273 p 374» r^f 37^ 

3 S 9 » 389 
tipffkkM. 4 dto 
iipek^, 33 If. 

UpboDdeTp 526 
UptxJighdUi^ iB* 283 M. 

Upper warJdip 7& 
a!rini, 3586 
Giinal otnel^ 296 
Uiiniuy diHoacp 343 

aaSp jaT-jjo, 347 , jse-asa 

Uma^, JM 
iirfodb, 497 
Uiaw-foittMtaf 435 

313 ff.p 357* 359 «■* 

Uterua, 313 

UlksTfa^prokorfa-r^pa, 4^1 ft. 
utkinjdp{ik^a~ 
iddhya-tama, 38ofiH| 381 n* 

Ulpulai, 49 
UfpaiHy 231 
utpatti, 232 
UtiOflUIf 317 
VtfOMoft purtifakt 466 
UttHmlmr^p^ 99 
ullurn, 380^ 39* 

Uliara-MikdiMu, 433 

UUara-Umim, 329, 330^ 33a, 389^ 424 

425* 437, 439 

C/l'l4irf3:-t'artip 426 
HllorJyaiNt, 519 
Uvey^p *72 
Uviiia, 359 , JSS 

oArt, 37s, 377 
Ghy^f 389, 394 

ndj^, 345 It. 

flridht'd-mi^knp trip^ Brahma^. 523 
ffrti-iKde^, ^5 11, 8 
flrfl, 285 

Vacuity, 21 p 234 
Vaiinjaia apasXp 59 

Vipnt, 290 iT,^ 391^ 3J3 u_ 

338 If. 

Vaibht^ihUp *86 ji, 

Vtideba Juukap 316 
Viidebfl kifi^, 357 
t!mdh£frmyay 132 
Udifya, 385 

432 

Vmifyakdiffdhkgii ~ j&Jk - 

436 i 

VajdyanJitiu Dlkaitip 81 
VaidyavflcBipat], 434 
Vein, 51X 

i»iiV^'d, aji, 4ta, 439, 454 
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VinijkqikiL, 51, S5, 119, lio, tzs* ^S 7 f 
179, IK9-I91, 19^1, 2^, a&i, i7aj 
30a, 307 »-P 3% 4 ^=*h SUJ a«- 
gorici, S5, 191; in theory of the 
Subtle t^y, 306 J phDcMopliyp 193^, 
333^.. 39S"m phs^iot. 191 . mi 
4prifkg4 of ictioii idp 413^ iy^t^n^ 
3*^p 371; thrtryp 190 
Vmi'erika-bkil4yat i6a 
Vmffpks-^rm, 3561 369-^71 
VsOJyKp J03p 504, 505, 331* 343. 546 

nummryvrp J30 

Vft4oAVd, 115, I93p 319^ 44Tp 443^ 

> -4 - . 

ottii I ^3 B.^ 549 n. 

ViitariEOBp 434 
Vmtara^-^mntra, 43 ^ 
tuilthfd, 3S3 

38=4 

fl-i 

FojVJ, 3S3.354 

iv^iSpBUB^Ina, zio 
Vikulukara, 431 
Vgtftbhl. 164 

a^ B. 4 

<w£c^;^CAtV 384 n. 4 
V0^£Ep 398 399 

VaUd, tip ijSp 166, 184: mtani of 

prtNafp 3j6: prM&. 167 

Validity, i66p 170 
Vallifahicarya. 147 *5® 443 

VAtpildhara Miird, 350 ir. 
twtsiB, 497 
fMEBOfAop 497 
tmir^K 3% 

Vanity. 509-5 ^ t 
Va^Kaiena, 4^7^ 435 
Vaxfldl Pnti^stB, 57 Bp 
V anrud^ 432 ^ 

Vffranu^^iUftJdtiS, 45a 
VmidhimiTiiL, 107, 116 b- 
VAffiabillty. 3 84 

505 

EMirtUTAup 51B. 

tKi;rjl4^m4-djharBN7, 505 
i^tfrnya-iomu, 306j 3^7 
tSfiPTtfp 335 

V«tm^. 293. 300 Br a 

Viiryiii^ itBtca, iSo 
tunznffifp 335 

Vfwlhap 319* 357 
f*art*V 3^ 34*^+ 436 

tiartf-iibiytft 39!^ 416 
trarfBp 103 

38 

VHiiibaiuihii, 19-11, 15, 16 #1., a9> 35 h 
58-60. 62p i 64 p i7i: 


knowledge, 30: arguments ef &n- 
karm for piychologiatl duality of 
Bwamm d 9 not apply to V«iu- 
bacdho^ ig; central foeturei of his 
phikEO|ih.y, ? 4 p ay; did rot dcoy 
objectivity of objiicta of Bwiii‘fai» 4 p 
bill regarded object! m owormciieii, 
sg; oxpertencei like dreamip 20; hb 
datc^ 10 Pf.; hb denial of the doctrine 
of poire Twauty. li; fua idiailutK 
concepdbrul ipdi^p 15; hk tdeaJbiic 
explatkiiod of pbyu^ evenia^ it; 
hb refubtiJoci of the atomic ihiary. 
ao; hb theory of ^aya-vipiihuM, la; 
hij theory' of pure oOuioouMiicai itid 
jtft powOTp aa; hb theory of thought 
tnnjfontuitittnft, 11; hb view of 
thought a» real iulwtsnce ond in 
threefold riwriJLforTTifltionis, 13 I 7 >- i hJi 
view that illuiiory nnpCHitiom mtnt 
have in object, it; pertcptual know¬ 
ledge cf the mitetiftl world not tiusN 
worthy, 10; 

absent in. 16 n, 1 ■ wodd-ctmstriic- 
drui oa Jobe aa dream-cntiatnictida, 
2 t 

Vaiicnbra, 171 

toy 

iig 

Eufydinunit 430 

OOlf. 400 n . 

VaisapiX, 300 

3*0 

nffp 330 

VUcftspati htilra, 1 t, TI.15 b., ag, 36 b., 
45 . 47.48. 5ip 52p 56, 57, 74B., 81- 
83,^p zoip lojp in^i io6t io 9 p in. 
113 . 116, Tig. T14. 116 n.^ 196, 3 io» 
350. 360, ifiip 17a, 305. 306 iih, 393* 
394+ jkdniia JfVft as the Idem of 
iKTi6'if and Bmhmon oi itt object. 
110; edrniti two kfndi of ^^an, 
Tq 8; duousainn! regAfdinK hU date 
and teichrni, 107: Kb accost of the 
Sautilniiki view of the cxbterkee of 
the eatemal world+ 16 b. 2; hb de- 
Ertiuern of miih. 108* 109; hb liiilcr- 
ence wilh Sm'ajEltma Muni, tio; 
hh eapLanatido regardlne the nature 
of object, 39; hb Esllowertp lo^j; 
hia r^erenee to other Btiddhiniic 
argummri rcKarding the faUify of 
ipBce, iBif,; hbvkwof illmimip i in; 
hb view of the itatui of [he object 
of knowledge^ iti; method of hb 
oommcntoiyp inS; on the Sigrpkhyn^ 
Ynga ihc€>^ of the subtle body. 
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VOcJtnm^ha!^^ ai6 
377. 379. 

VSdmittK S7 it- 
Vidirtjsp -H3 
Vldn^f^inni, ig6 
Vidfndra, i*o, i^^-ia4* 196^ hit dvCc 
ffiMJ mk43, 121, 123 
Vij;^hA|ji« 274, 2^ if^ 2S5 n. 
aS6 ». I* 238 «. 1, 

43 *-' 434 : diataim n 
modinatKuit of 329 j hit view 
uid dhAfii-ttiJ^ia^ 33*J 
hit viiTW of dhdtu md m4jfa, 
3*7 ff. 

VigbhM]{]i lunior, 363 
^dghhufa^kha^ami-mai^emaf 4i4 

GcMi?ifziii|^ 2J5 tf^ 

*63. 433 

V^'autniyi-im^fd, sjh 
301 

y 42 s 

ttlA. 346 

385. 3S6 B. 

314, 3^5 
VAlcyokfliA^ 43 jt. 

385 

vdkya-itja^ 3^9^ 391 

l-^dJ^-Eirfflr, So, Bl 
Fd^aHcrm-pf dk^££jL|, 80 
193 

Vftlmlkip 229, 5130 

l^tia^pfiuthit, 50^ 

321 

vdAmaya, 469 
VlpynonKlni, 431 

353 

vdritta. jdo 

345 

VOiiliiai, t m.. 4&, 51, 78, 83. 84, loft, 

lOq 

VAryovJdi, 3^ 

vdruffid, 26, 27 Pt., 1S8, 187* *17^139, 

*43* M5. I5t. 455-*S7- 264* 4S6, 
268, 289 

ubOPidfrAidibdBcj^p Z42 

15a 

Vii^ha.aio, a3i.5L3e.as5 
331 

Vaiipha-Ramaya^-i:aftdnhdi aji 
Vltfiffha-iJra^ 133 
P'^lka~iSro~gQjP0fik^^ 2^Z 
VHtiaVV, J 3 j^ 

Vtaudrva. S3S, 538-344.548. SWi «nil 

Knijia^ 541 

3^69 

VAtudcvcf^dra, S7n. 

t>dta, ija, asj^ 29*^ 


334. 335 it#. 336. 337 "h, 339, 3h*4, 
349* 35<^. 75a* 361, 3*237*, 
392 

300, 301, 331 

l^diti-kalS^kaAya^ 33411. 

334 

cdfzi^/ini^i; 3i.§^ 33^ 
wWt, 299 
'r4f*A^a, 299 
c^-.^^-Jid£inTp 299 

3«j 

VAtlTpUtitytt, S9^ 60, 61, lia 
VitxjrlTBiw, 119, *24, 171, 348, 3B4 
it. i-r 390 p 393 ^ J<W ir.,4MH-i 40t it., 

411 

Vi^vrvidfl, 333 

75i *45. *57 it., aS9 it^P *^p =^* 
MJ* 276, 291, 300, 304, 311, 313^ 
315. StSr 3*5-331* 33 * " ^ 333-33*p 
33H, 339* 34 Sp 34S, 349, 362 ff.p 
3^5. 3%P acDordm^ ^ Dirakiip 
332 ff. 
twdbndp 23 

Vi?dw^ 44 p 224,136.274.275, 277p 279. 
2S0, 294, 333, 390p 40s, 407, 438, 
47fl, 4&ip 4^4 . 4S7* 493. Wp SI4p 
5**^P 5*4 p 5*6 * M5p 547* 54^ 
r tdb-nxOi-flAd^ 213 
wdftfcadtPiiaJ, 424 

V«dldhyidcfi - bhjl|[avBt - pDj>^t|iljcbi, 

yafl. 

VrdAiunda, 32 m* 

VwiSntE, t. 3, 13, 15, 18. jfl. 31J, 31. 
34. 4+,47,53. 54.5^, 57,8o, 7*“ 

73. Sfr, fl*. 107, i»5, if®, ia4, las, 
137, laJt, 156, 16B, [92, i^, 205, 
»S, 3it, 217, 2», 2ZJ, sas, *27, 
aji, 334, *43. 36i. 271, 310, 311, 
4«. 43®. 47*. 474, 476. 478. 47‘>. 
4^. 4», s<H. 513 . siS. 548. SS*; 
^ndrta ifld pTffkfii Efl* 74; all myh - 
jocdve oodofu ore otily contetiti, and 
therdbn! oultlde iIbs: reveladon iop 
16; OAolyipi of conadotiinest iiip 6j 
ff. j Appivhmiiaii of ot^eou m^viii^ 
otrjectivc chanctert, objccitt and the 
Puie immediacy ctf irv^tkm in, ti; 
AnamiabodhA’fl ofKurtitnti in fovDiix 
of the telf-lnminQtity of tiK telf 
and hm aiddmi of the PrahblkajB 
iii« _69 p 70; beginning of the dia* 
**^*?“^ HipumefliH in, 51 • Buddhitf 
c^ntioun of the jiliEndcy of the self 
and ita reply tn, 66/67^ cojinitumoi 
re^^UitioB not« pmduet in, 13; eon- 
ImtHt™ Of the achool of Vicoapmd 
up to thfrRinfenteenthcaimryin^it, 
5*f EOfiiinujidoo of the icJioela of 
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Surt^vjin.PBdinipflELi iniJ Mnp^oiui 
y[|i to fbiirtecntli Mtury ip, p, 
S3J contmuity of in^cniidoui Hfe in, 
15; crilidnT] of Buddhiatjc uiHiysu 
of rKopudon m, 65 ; ditfcixxioc be- 
twHfi pyre mwlii^jeaice hjiiJ cag^ 
nirioftnl ftatna in, 13 ^ dw om admit 
any i^latiDii beiwetn iht characiw 
and the oblexi, but both, mre mani- 
foitod in tmt limple re^'claiion, 13; 
clct'iciitb ffifitury writicm ijiip ; 
rveryihifig thK whjc^ ii not a prin* 
ciplt of retTejatiQii ia in, 16; 

c^icnce of Mclt cannot bo proved 
by inference in, 6S | ejdaten'^ of felf 
if only praved throu^^ ia irruno- 
diony and self-revelatinti in, 69r 
trcncml Wtiwta after the fourtroitb 
century greoliy under the influence 
of the i^Wo(Vi ichoqS S3f 
of jhuR In, z^i I in what mom 
caKTiizing tf an act^ m what $eme ft 
u a fid m, T5:I" «lly ^ particullf 
mode of mind 1 j; it* ooeouni of 
the mtiiikkarii^, yy; its acoouni of 
the 7J+ 76; ita iocount of the 
poaafbility of recoptitiao^ 

Kcornit of the uni’i^rtOp 76: ia 
account of the nJyut, 7S J it* cent^ 
philowipbiail probkm, 47: la chief 
emphow ii (m the unity of ^e rtif* 
71, in conception of iiJcntr^ 
differentiflted from the ordina^ log¬ 
ical concept of identity, X4i ia ooi* 
raology, 7J-77; ita di£epence wiih 
the MahAylniiti repurding nature 
of bbjeca in theFttM/cnt't Khool, 30; 
in tl^ry of the aubtic bo^., 311: 
ii^ three opponcuta, Buddhiai^ Nai- 
ylLyfbk and M£mlf11Jaka„ 71, 7 Z% Ita 
t^tjfold rj: Jogicia caplana- 

000 at legAfda the natyre pf idcniiiy 
in,. 14; mraniny of oogni^gitiK 15* 
Iftcamng of tn, a6o, sb I k 

mmiOiT doca not indicate aware- 
neia of awflienct* in^ 691 mcnml 
itDtea and revelatHMi in, nature 
of ^i 0 fta End Ita pow«l iUg 73 p 74S 
nature of the in+ 76, “jj j 

uiiiurc of the obl/galormeM of Iti 
study ni, 46; no cognnioo cannot 
ht coipuied ORain tn* Mt notion of 
content in, IS; poMibSe bor¬ 
rowing of iiS theory of perception 
hQm Safpkhya by Pidmaf^da in, 
8/9^194 principlE of mveUtton de¬ 
signated aa self or JfwMW in, t6; 
principle of revelatkin ii felf-oon- 


tefii, infinite and non-ttinporal 
16; principle of reveUtion neither 
tu^ecd^^ nor objectivT m, 16; 
quarrd with the Prabhlkoraa on the 
luhjcct of ieveia.ciDo in^ 67; reaaom 
adduced ax DO why cognidofi canxiot 
be- oorgniied in, 14; rcfutatiOD of the 
Ergiimenti agaJrut thciclf-liHiiiiinity 
of the wlf in, 69; re^^daiion cu- 
not be indii'iduated, 16; ccve^tion 
identipd with self in, 15; ieJf-ldeti- 
dty pmved throygb memory in, ^7: 
sevcxiiecnrli and eighteenth century 
wricera more under the influenco of 
VfiCMpad, SurejiTEra md 
naa thiui of dw riearatto in, 5^, 57; 
Snharfa, Citiukha and the nraAd- 
nifyd lyLiogkm of KulSrla hit 
itEtufl of lite object in* 3s : tenth 
century wriosni in and Buddhism in^ 
4$, 49 L the e%'nlut]Dn of the micro- 
easmos and macrocovanoi from 
admit 74. 7S: *hc ie^f Umited by 
in^-d bcha^'ei aa individuals and m 
God tn+ 7a; the thcary of irivft- 
Antrd^# and paifrf-Aan'a^w 74: 
VidylUmnya^i onafyizs of ihc RCOg- 
niw 65 s Vuiylraoya'ft conten- 

tkm that the lelf-identity cannot be 
esploined by the auujnptiQn of two 
sepEJMfe ooncepti m, 6t , 63; writen 
from the seventeenth m the nine¬ 
teenth century ini yy n- is wTi^ 
inspired by [iigiiHinlthiifTamaNrilm- 
ha and Appaya in, SeI writeri in¬ 
spired by Kfit^namla of the leven- 
teentb century in, $5; writer* of 
nxreenih and aevenieenth ccnti^pa 

Vedinta argujTienttp [to, 138 

Vedfinta dialectic^ i^s; hiatory of its 
rae and growth^ 124, 113: malid- 
vidyd fyUogamS of KuUti^ oa in 
direct precursor in, us 
Vodilnia diidectica, 57*1+ 171; 

forcrunfwn of, 17^ ff‘ 

Vedftntu eputemoloj^^, 149, 154 
V&idnid-^d^^a, 57 it. 

Vedlnia ideo^m, 151 
V^d^ta-kiiLpa-iatikd, zzE, ^6 
Vtdinta^kaipa-fmu, io3, tiQ n^p a6o 
Viddisia^kfdpii^iant-miMMjari^ tOS 
VtddKia-^aipa^tam-parimatat ]oS, ^35 
Sill 53, 197, 198, 
*04-206, 209^ 3lOi 3M 

20s 

Vtddnia-kmufiibha^ 82 if. 
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ynblHia-pfiraiiSfa, 17 30 a,, 

74 75 ii> 5 « aoS* 2JP9it.^ 

an H., 317, ^25 ft. 
Ft^io-fiimikaia-pritMitiia, », 
\«iaiiiii phUbrophy, ig, 51,6*. i,, 
ytdama^a, 54 . SS. 73 »■. 7 $ b.,8i j*., 

EOJi 2^] 

y*tiaisia^tiddk^tQ-^itdrika. j6 

37*^ 

338, 36^363 

ytdUntn-iikh^miim, 54 

r ^i^j9l4fr-/aJft'd^Avuuf^^ 45 : b, 

54. iifip ai 7 Ji. 
Vcdinu toQchcn^ 17, jo 
Vedinu i«tig 47 
Vedinra lopici, 8t 

trritefip |f 
VedinxflcftnD, 441 

Vedv^tie, j'j B., 3ir; attack* 

135; 5s 3 concept of iatirdtiaD, 

337 j «occptt, t4®; CQ«nalogy* 73^ 
336; dcvelofrtuciitp 48^ doctiiiica, 
2.3M; idcolnm* 3fi; l^ucnce, 477^ 
47 ® p mtcrpreutiqfi, 45; inteipreta- 
ttoo I17 BhArtrpmpttAca* n inters 
pretei^, 30S; monbro^ 314; pro- 
blemi. jiS; lelf, 33; tcKi, 90^ 

99 h tpJpyfriiET^, 44* S3 
VcdOirLiJji, 34, 334 

Vedliitbi, r 3 p 3 i^ij 6 * 134, 125, iiS* 

167. 168, 2^5, 517 
Vidova, 37 4, ^ 

4 J 2 

4 j n, 

VeAc comnundAp 475, 481-486 

Veaic cpfnmenutDr* 115 

Vedic 533 

Ve^ dyrica, 43 m, 46* 99, *00.437 

Vcdic tndct* 345 n,, 346 it,, 4B6 n. 3 

Vedic Indiip joi 

Vedic it^tmcticiiu* 468 

Vedjc knouiied]^, 4^5 

Vedic reiigion^ 4g3 

ybdic lEitt, 74 rt., gS> up 
kMii:As J4J q, 

^^a-rpTcvarfanti, 317 
VefjetiblM (bom from), 309 
VdM, 256. 2S9, 393 p 3ta 
Verna, 17 

Venkattp 43 iig^ 130 ^ 

200 

Vcnkatanltlw, 44, 

VeAkafe^, 432 
wav. 4 gf 7 

Verbal CtttnnMtnd, 479 


efdbltEiiluia, 146 
Verbiilknsp 17* 

VetbaJ iwrtirt, 163 
VezM zvpemiqn, j8s 
Verfsal iophiimap 146 
Verbal UMge, 184 
Viai(!bniep 287 n. t 

Vcrtebnd usiolimiiip 185 a. 1, 287 it. r, 
353 

537 

tnhhdga, tsB, 194, 3«e 
Vtbhramft^vivftMf 87 b. 

Vibration* 256 j of the 356 

Vibratory* 154; activity, 257,358* sfii; 
rtio^tmcnt, zi8 

358, 359 

^€ 4 fa^, 3&4, 37J 

V^ice* 194* 248* 30s* 373. 487, 493, 
49®^ 507> Sn» 

413 

VidouSp li* 33,409,414 j endle^i aedea * 
tjo: tnbnite, 40. 70, 117* jja, 16a, 
J 74 i S85; Iriliniie regrmp lit, 
355 

VidouanesaL, 37^ 

Vicfmy* 512 
vtdda^^ 497 
Videba* 427 
vid^a’^mukfijt 252 
435 

vidh^mi, 389, 391 
^dM, 50* 479-^3 
rid!6c-raiiiS^>ian<T* 230 
ytdM-rtu^'omoptt^fvmft^ aao 
k7d9b^-ctWka* 45 B„ 86p 87* 106* 4S2 
tfidhara, 351 
isii&mrd^ 343 
tx^odhii, 399 
rii^n-iiuinfiriTB^ 79 
V^uin^^mimQ-r&SjisiSi 261 m. t 
Vuhrat^im^Osa, ^$1, 252 «. 
Vidyabhiiaan* Dr* 393, 394 
tKij J. 12, 338* 339, 505 
12617. 

tiV3-4BiAditu» 13 
vidySb^ptHa^ 495 
VidyfldhAman^ 79 

115 

Vidy««py^, S 2 , 53 , 57 , 69 , 7dq,, 78 , 

82, 83, 86p 103, 2J4, 316* iyr, 251; 
a folkiwer-of the FitW4»fifl viewp a isj 
^ date mud woria, 214 , 216 ; hb 
idea of J^ioitit^inuJ£ii',a 35 j; Kb vitw 
mdy^ and BrmhmAa are the 
joint cause of the world-^appeanmcc* 
215; the writer of P&fkad^M and 
of the Jfvan-mukii-viwJkii, 251 
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Mmn\ 66, 67 

VidylTtttEkd^ K„ a n. 

ViSfd 3ce3i M., 133^ 134 ff- 

Vidyd-svr<^My Qg 

Vidyd-h%t Sa It. 

iji^S-tOrUf 107 
VldyAtlrtiiA^ 3t5 it. 

View, 366p 365, 378; of things, 13 
Vigdraua, 3*3 
Vigr{iha^r^Sf}crtam^ 163 
37S 

Vijiyanagnrap iig 
V^ay€^~prainsti^ 116 
Vuftj-nr^ien, 42^4^9, 4J3i 434 t 435 
20 

tyi^ii-matraia, 32. Xf 
Vijfkipti^mdtTatS^tiddfd, ig n. 
vif^dna, ajp 137^ 164, jo^p 343 p 37J. 
4^1, S05 *■ 

^'AdM-6AifnhaxHT, 364 
Vtjnifiiibhikfii, 363 j 443 
T^ifOmi^-dhaiu^ 307 
FiyjSdncJhJtfnDtitt^ 364 
frijriana^J^iya^iaktt'-dv^'dlra^ 104 
v^Adrtamayit, 76 

vr/ndptOffliQ^'a-^^ 7S 
tTjfld&FKJ-mtffrc, ig, 33* 234 
tty^i5ft0-/KiiT?iim 21 
tn^jva-vdda, aa, aog, 228. 373 
ttySiJwii-rditfjw, 31 243, 
VtJ^iSnSmfia-^kdfya, 163 
vikatpa, 75 n., *36. a6l, 385. 3?i, 
401 It. 

vHicIpa*^?CisanS, 23 
tiAdra, 330, 36^ 

ViknunK.ufpvatp 107 

ViknimuilAk 4Q 

vikrti. 334. 335. 35^p 38S 

75+ It. 

74 

1x2 

335 “** 

t^ZJ/uHT, 2^, 265 

VimiiktiiTiw. igS. 199,30it3O3-Ms; 
cnticuxn of the bheddhktda view by, 
101, 3&3J cdticHm of the fioAc^- 
limttha-niyamAt by.aox ^ha ditcvid 
worl». igSjhaincftrtdtwn of "differ^ 
enoot" igg, ww j Mturt of pure 
sdousnen in, iggr in® to prove en 
intfinik difTwence berwwn ewire- 
ne»» md in ohjectp 201s v^t>tld- 
sppettniKe iifce m puintiiig on 0 
C 3 n%'i» tHt aoi 

20 fi.p 31 it*^ 36 H.p 29 

ctf^-pnt^MftATp 3S6 It. 


Vmdbyuvflmin, 
tifdlutHdharfam^ 4917 
nAfUfridp 498 
Violent, 4^ 
vspimm-dfmrnmvaf 6 
10, 38Ip 391 

t4p^4rOp 5j (eriOr), four kiiidj of, 5 

ie>d^p 2:2-24, 363^364* 3^* 391 

ciraMti, Ijl, 353 
t»>* 41 
MTiI/, ZI5, 54s 
nireAd^ 315 
Virility, 301, 333 

Virfya^Moifaxiriit 300 
tvihAo, 497 

Viftuep 194, 148* 305* 373. 4i^P 
soft. SIO. 511.5*4. 5^ 

Vimjout, 33, 367* 4Z4, Slip sill S14: 
dcodflk 346 

d™ic£fiOk 384, 3®Jt 3^ it-P 3*5® 
•ciniddha 386 Jt. 

399 

tMolpokOf 399 
rudFgtfp 370 
worpa, 299 * 430 
497 

Vialbk, t57, 3J7 if.; dof&, 337 ■. 
Viiioo, 333 

Vkuilp 17&: comciouiTMs»p 61; orgnUp 

311 pemptkm. as n-t iAUc, 156 

piiMff, 3 jap 35 (^it.p 36 i 

i^i^p, I4£p 1S7, 189, 371* 397 

i^iHf§atyak?& 3 rmtda-p 0 ^t^ttfSt^ 22 ^ 
Viii9tlilvait3i, 57 n., 441 
Ttiiff^dpmia^'viidin, 439 
viiuddhii^tiha, 353 
™fcSt 76* S4® « 

VilvnbitiUmllk it. 

Vilvedeve^ I ts 
VUv^unbhiim, 79 
Vi^vtoithi Tinhe, aao 
Viivarapft AdUya. S3* 83, 36, 87^ 351 
241 

VilvamitTe^ aje, 341 
ViHidmlra-tinftMM, 432 
VUiTdvMiA, 4+3 
Vtfvedvnrm io 

Viiv^VArA Soramd, SS 
Viivdw« Tfnhi^ 78 
Viiveivoraiiimda, 82 m. 
Vi^vcivulSTKiiti* 57 fl. 

353 

ci^iXMi-pratdr^tmd, 4 t6 
^oma-tijiidrta, 416 
^witdhiSropay-ogitvd^r 334 it. 
Vifa^tantra^ 435 

otTO'd* 23, jOp JO+, no 113 , tjS 3 
* • • * 
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f^a^gata-proSynJ^tM, zdS 
Tifi^-titikfd, 4^5 

ast 

144^ 

vim^^ inMyd^dm^ J4t 
vi^^opalabdhit 37J 

Viwti, jjs, 5i*, 5J8. M6 -s«j wid 

bfsagitpotf 53(j, 540 s cpfKetitkin ijf, 
53 Si c^oncepbEiii qI^ aikI of 

S^ 7 . 5 JS 

Vq^tibhotfAp S 3 11. 

Vip^-dharmottara, 379 m 
Tffiirtf-in-ifAr.^, 5 j6 
r^-pada, S36 

V’ims^purdJ^^pkd^ 148 
rf^^jM/tr, 37 ?^ ff. 

Vital ccnirH, 340 
Vital oiFTKitA^ 179 
Vital tlcment^ jij, 316 
Vital Euncdotta, 357, 487 
* 41 , 3 ^, 3 j 6 

Vital {nm, 344 
Vital pcvwert, ai 
Vital prinaplti, 541 

377 f 379, 401 

Vittbali rkh^tta, 443 

53, 54, 56^ 103^ 

216 If*. ^; liiMj^ 1^; adiDqlp 34, 53^ 

,37 

KriW 7 apd-praKri« 3 >j-.ja 9 trr 4 /Mf J 4 , 53* 
63 n., 6s Ah, 6^ n., -Sj* 70 n.^ 83^ £4, 
86p 87^ 3 E 4 , j;|6 

t 7 ia 3 r«;rtia-aiiS[Mii^ 4J4 

319 h. 

Frw 4 i|^i-tJ/par 3 Vf- 4 A^^ 14811. 

rop ii n.* |[?3,316 If. 
Vt(}<rra^fppiniydJt Bhdraltltrtiui-vacd^ 
mm, at6 n. 

viv<via, sSp 39, 334 s auae^ 43 ; view* 
40p 1I5J irkw ef i^isattOQ^ 334 

50 p |i 

ymkJt-cadOniff^, 79 
virrkif-mfpalli, 330 
vhidifd^mfinydraf ija h, 
rKr 42 iT^i^cu/o£iiap 436 

ctf>n, a 4 ip 35 1, 3S9p 361-366, 370, 
39 h SOI 

356 

Vocal activitioa, ss» 

Vocal Digana, 354 
Veridp aja 

:, 3 , 

Vdlitiotul <biti!», tTB, ifli 

vOutiaTUiI fjcfidcQcyi 479 
Volu^taiy, 31:3 


VoRiiting, 348 
tfovak, 330 fl« 

Vrddha-Vfistilwta, 317 n* 1 
trddhltt, 103 
t 7 »WW, 3 M 
318 

Vpidi, 433 . 433 
Vi 7 ?», SJ9, 34 (. S 41 
"TITW. 313. 365 «, 

fT^n", 36, 70, 87, to6, Mj. 310 , ij6, 
JO* 

308 

77 

43 

J^rtfi-prithMA^a, 3 t 6 it. 
[mfufanTiitionp 406 
iao 

^^ta, 470 
iyaktjer upaiti, j86 n. 
t^oriAfi, jsa 
vyaiirtki^ 4ji» 
pyavoM^, i&7, 384 
t'yaiiajdydtmikd, 484 n, J 
336 ji, 

Vyddhi^Hndku^^dnuiFdmmt 4^a 

yyMarafa, ays it,. 547 

^[9. 

389. 3 gj 

v^^iftf^HtAaoro^^ 312 pf, 3 
vydfm, 2S9p a6o, 291 
wytfpfliib, 497 
vydpdra^ i37p eS6 
t^dpdri^ pr^ailfg^pa^^ 481 

vyaptif lin^ 139, *481 19+ 
vydplt-gUMhff, 148 
498 

VyAMp 7S4 87, 159 Ji, 2 
Vydi 4 i-hhd^a, is^ i t6ap 365,305* 4 i 58 p 
476, 517 

VyiMtirthap ii8^ 435, 326 
Vy 4 ^iramap tt^ 
tydvohdrtkB, 44 
vydvfiUit 63 
vydydma, 419 
%y^, S4S* 546, 548 

Wsc^emigEl, 345 n. 

Waking cspuricnccs, 6* E, 2 & 

Waking idtaa^ 26 
Waking life. S0* *15 

W»km* .at^ t 6 , ipo, 141^ ajy 
WaJlfBCTp J9S It, i 
Warm, 35E, 361* 40S 
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